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CHAPTER LXXVI 

FROM THE PEACE OF ANTALKIDAS DOWN TO THE 
SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY SPARTA 

The peace or convention 1 which bears the name of Antal- 
kidas, was an incident of serious and mournful import in 
Grecian history. Its true character cannot be better described 
than in a brief remark and reply which we find cited in 
Plutarch. “Alas for Hellas (observed some one to Agcsilaus) 
when we see our Laconians medisingl "—“Nay (replied the 
Spartan king), say rather the Medea (Persians) laconising .” 2 

These two propositions do not exclude each other. Both 
were perfectly true. The convention emanated from a sepa¬ 
rate partnership between Spartan and Persian interests. It 
was solicited by the Spartan Antalkidas, and propounded by 
him to Tiribazus on the express ground, that it was exactly 
calculated to meet the Persian king's purposes and wishes—as 
we learn even from the philo-Laconian Xenophon . 8 While 
Sparta and Persia were both great gainers, no other Grecian 
state gained anything, as the convention was originally framed. 

1 It goes by both names j Xenophon raoie commonly speaks of 
—IsokratSs of #f owOtj/cbi. 

Though we say the peace of Antalkidas, the Greek authors say fi lir“ 
’Avr oKtdSov ttpfjvv i I do not observe that they ever phrase it with the 
genitive ease ’AvraA/dSou simply, without a preposition. 

9 Plutarch, ArtaxerxSs; c. 32 (compare Plutarch, Agesil. c. 23; and his 
Apophtheg. Lacon. p. 213 B). 'O /Ar yip ‘KyrjoiXaos, irpbr rbo eMyrtt — 
fed rfjt 'EXXdSas, Sirov puflt(ov<roi u?v ol A ilcavtl I , . . MmAAov, tfatv, ot 
M?Soi xamvtCoutn. 

* Xen. Ilellen. iv. 8 , 14. 

YOT I B 
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But after the first rejection, Antalkidas saw the necessity of 
conciliating Athens by the addition of a special article provid¬ 
ing that Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros should be restored to 
her . 1 This addition seems to have been first made in the 
abortive negotiations which form the subject of the discourse 
already mentioned, pronounced by Andokides. It was con¬ 
tinued afterwards and inserted in the final decree which 
Antalkidas and Tiribazus brought down in the King’s name 
from Susa; and it doubtless somewhat contributed to facilitate 
the adherence of Athens, though the united forces of Sparta 
and Persia had become so overwhelming, that she could hardly 
have had the means of standing out, even if the supplementary 
article had been omitted. Nevertheless, this condition un¬ 
doubtedly did secure to Athens a certain share in the gain, 
conjointly with the far larger shares both of Sparta and Persia. 
It is however not less true, that Athens, as well as Thebes , 2 
assented to the peace only under fear and compulsion. As 
to the other states of Greece, they were interested merely in 
the melancholy capacity of partners in the general loss and 
degradation. 

That degradation stood evidently marked in the form, origin, 
and transmission of the convention, even apart from its sub¬ 
stance. It was a fiat issued from the court of Susa; as such 
it was ostentatiously proclaimed and “ sent down ” from thence 
to Greece. Its authority was derived from the King’s seal, and 
its sanction from his concluding threat, that he would make 
war against all recusants. It was brought down by the satrap 
Tiribazus (along with Antalkidas), read by him aloud, and 
heard with submission by the assembled Grecian envoys, after 
he had called their special attention to the regal seal . 3 

r The restoration of these three islands forms the basis of historical truth 
in the assertion of Isokratds, that the Lacedaemonians were so subdued by 
the defeat of Knidus, as to come and tender maritime empire to Athens— 
(l\6eiv rV ipjcV Siiromas) Orat. vii. (Areopagit.) a. 74; Or. ix. (Evagor.) 
s. 83. But the assertion is true respecting a later time; for the Lacedce- 
monians really did make this proposition to Athens after they hnd been 
enfeebled and humiliated by the battle of Leuktra 5 but not before (Xenoph. 
Hellen. vii, 1, 3). 

a Diodor, xiv, in. 

s Xen. Hellen. v. X, 30, 31. 'floV brel vap'tiyyeiAev i TiplPafas irap&mi 
robs PavAoplvovs brraitovirai, b\v PainAebs alpiivipv Karavipiroi, raxiais 
irdvres irapiydvovro. ’Evsl Si (vrijASav, i*i8«£|as i TeplPaCos ri paV 1 - 
Aias (rpitTa, iveyivainee ri ytypappira- elx> 81 &Sr 

’Apra(ip(7is PatrtAeh ropl(t 1 Sixaiov, ris piv iv rjj 'Airly wlXeiJ lav- 
rov rival, koI r&r vfotov KAa(opevis not Ktfor pov ri) 81 SxXai 'EXXqWSa* 
■mfXm 1 Kal fuicpis lea 1 payaAcu, abroripovs rival, irX^v Af)pvav, leal "IpPpoo tea) 
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Such was the convention which Sparta, the ancient president 
of the Grecian world, had been the first to solicit at the hands 
of the Persian king, and which she now not only set the ex¬ 
ample of sanctioning by her own spontaneous obedience, but 
even avouched as guarantee and champion against all op¬ 
ponents; preparing to enforce it at the point of the sword 
against any recusant state, whether party to it or not. Such 
was the convention which was now inscribed on stone, and 
placed as a permanent record in the temples of the Grecian 
cities ; 1 nay even in the common sanctuaries—the Olympic, 
Pythian, and others—the great foci and rallying points of Pan- 
Hellenic sentiment. Though called by the name of a conven¬ 
tion, it was on the very face of it a peremptory mandate pro¬ 
ceeding from the ancient enemy of Greece, an acceptance of 
which was nothing less than an act of obedience. While to 
him it was a glorious trophy, to all Pan-Hellenic patriots it 
was the deepest disgrace and insult . 2 Effacing altogether the 
idea of an independent Hellenic world, bound together and 
regulated by the self-acting forces and common sympathies 
of its own members—even the words of the convention pro¬ 
claimed it as an act of intrusive foreign power, and erected the 

Sictpov, Tairas Si, Survtp rh dpvaiav, ilvat ’ASijvafwv. 'Oirirepot St rairnv 
tV elpiivtiv pti Six 0VTa, i roirois iy& xoktpiira, peri r&v raurlt 
fiovKopivav, real irefjj Kal teard BdXarrav, leal vavrl teal xptpamv. 

1 IsokratSs, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. an. Kal rairo* npas piyicarev (the 
Persian king) iv arfaais MBlvais ivaypdtpavrat iv rots aotvois r&v lep&v 
ItvaBetvat, irukb icdKKiav rpiirtuov r&v iv reus pdxau ytyvopfvetv. 

The Oratio Panegyrica of IsokratGs (published about 380- B.C., seven 
years afterwards) from whicli I here copy, is the best evidence of the feel¬ 
ings with which an intelligent and patriotic Greek looked upon this treaty 
at the time ; when it was yet recent, but when there had been full time to 
Bee how the Lacedaemonians carried it out. His other orations, though 
valuable and instructive, were published later, and represent the feelings of 
after-time. 

Another contemporary, Piato in his Menexenus (c 17, p. 245 D), stigma¬ 
tises severely “ the base and unholy. act (aUrxpbv x«l ivinov Ipyav'j of 
surrendering Greeks to the foreigner,” and asserts that the Athenians 
resolutely refused to sanction it. This is a sufficient mark of his opinion 
respecting the peace of Antalkidas. 

8 Isokrnt. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 207. *A XP?*' dvatpitv, leal prjSeulav ip 
f/pipav, voptfavres st per ray para «al oi rvvtiiKas ilvat, &c,-(s, 213). 
A Irxpbv ripas Saijj tvs ‘EWdSos ifipiCapivrjs, pnStplav rotirarBat 
Koivtfv npvplav, &c. 

The word srparrdypara exactly corresponds with an expression of Xeno¬ 
phon (put in the mouth of Autoklls the Athenian envoy at Sparta), 
respecting the dictation of the peace of Antalkidas by Artaxerx^s—Kal Sri 
piv finer t\t vs irporirarrev abrovipovs rdt wi\*ts ilvat, Sic. (Xen. 
Ilellen. vi. 3, 9). . ; 
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Barbarian King into a dictatorial settler of Grecian differences; 
a guardian 1 who cared for the peace of Greece more than the 
Greeks themselves. And thus, looking to the form alone, it 
was tantamount to that symbol of submission—the cession of 
earth and water—which had been demanded a century before 
by the ancestor of Artaxerxfis from the ancestors of the 
Spartans and Athenians ; a demand, which both Sparta and 
Athens then not only repudiated, but resented so cruelly, as to 
put to death the heralds by whom it was brought—stigmatising 
the iEginetans and others as traitors to Hellas for complying 
with it.® Yet nothing more would have been implied in such 
cession than what stood embodied in the inscription on that 
“ colonna infame,” which placed the peace of Antalkidas side 
by side with the Pan-Hellenic glories and ornaments at 
Olympia . 8 

1 Isolcrat. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 205 - Ks/toi ircbs oi xph Smhiciy Tairas 
rhs i)u>\oylas, £v toiuAtt] So{a ytyavcv, Start i piv UdpPupos trfStrai rijr 
'EAAdSor (col rpvAal; rfjs elpivtls iarlv, ijp&v tie rwis ehrtv ol A vpatyificyot 
ua\ kok&s wotoivres air4vt' 

The word employed by Photius in his abstract of Theopompus (whether 
it be the expression of Theopompus himself, we cannot be certain—see 
Fragm. in, ed. Didot), to designate the position taken by ArtaxerxSs in 
reference to this peace, is — rijr tl^hv-qv %v rois ‘EAAijmv iPpdflivacv — 
which implies the peremptory decision of an official judge, analogous to 
another passage (139) of the Panegyr. Orat. of Isokrates —NBr ti'ikttvis 
(Artaxerxfe) tarty b SiotkO v rh r&v 'EAA^vwx (col ptivov niiK latardBpovs iv 
rats irfaeat kaOtaris, IIA-Jjv yip roirov ri rav SAAoiv Itrriv; 

Ob ical rav vo\ifioV kiptos tyivera, (col r^y tlpivriy iirpartlytvac, (col 
r&y rrapivratv itpaypirav Iviarlr’qs KaBiaryitcv ; 

2 Herodot vi. 49. KVniyipcov klymfriwv ri mvotljiiotcy, vpaSivres r)jv 
‘EAActSct. 

2 IsolcratSs, Orat. xii. (Panathen.) s. 112-114. 

Plutarch (Agesil. c. 23; Artaxerxfa, c. 21, 1 22) expresses himselfin terms 
of bitter and well-merited indignation of this peace—“if indeed (says he) 
we are to call this ignominy and betrayal of Greece by the name ol peace, 
which brought with it as much infamy as the most disastrous war.” Sparta 
(he says) lost her headship by her defeat at Leuktra, but her honour had 
been lost before, by the convention of Antalkidas, 

It is in vain however that Plutarch tries to exonerate Agesilaus from any 
share in the peace. From the narrative (in Xenophon’s Hellenics, v. I, 33) 
of his conduct at the talcing of the oaths, we see that he espoused it most 
warmly. Xenophon (in the Encomium of Agesilaus, vii. 7) takes credit to 
Agesilaus for being pttatynipa-ps, which was true, from the year B.c. 396 to 
B.c. 394. But in b.c. 387, at the time of ^ the peace of Antnlkidas, he had 
become ptao 8 ri 0 aTos; his hatred of Persia had given place to hatred of 
Thebes. '■ 

See also a vigorous passage of Justin (viii. 4); denouncing the disgraceful 
position of the Greek cities at a later time in calling in Philip of Maeedon 
as arbiter j a massage not less applicable-to the peace of Antalkidas; and 
perhaps borrowed from Theopompus. 
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Great must have been the change wrought by the inter¬ 
mediate events, when Sparta, the ostensible president of Greece 
—in her own estimation even more than in that of others 1 — 
had so lost all Pan-Hellenic conscience and dignity, as to 
descend into an obsequious minister, procuring and enforcing 
a Persian mandate for political objects of her own. How 
insane would such an anticipation have appeared to /Eschylus, 
or the audience who heard the Persae! to Herodotus or 
Thucydides 1 to PeriklSs and Archidamus ! nay, even to Kalli- 
kratidas or Lysander! It was the last consummation of a 
series of previous political sins, invoking more and more the 
intervention of Persia to aid her against her Grecian enemies. 

Her first application to the Great King for this purpose dates 
from the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, and is 
prefaced by an apology, little less than humiliating, from King 
Archidamus; who, not unconscious of the sort of treason 
which he was meditating, pleads that Sparta, when the Athe¬ 
nians are conspiring against her, ought not to be blamed for 
asking from foreigners as well as from Greeks aid for her own 
preservation. 2 * * * * * From the earliest commencement to the seventh 
year of the war, many separate and successive envoys were de¬ 
spatched by the Spartans to Susa; two of whom were seized in 
Thrace, brought to Athens, and there put to death. The rest 
reached their destination, but talked in so confused a way, 
and contradicted each other so much, that the Persian court, 
unable to understand what they meant, 8 sent Artaphernfis with 
letters to Sparta (in the seventh year of the war) complaining 
of, such stupidity, and asking for clearer information. Arta¬ 
phernfis fell into the hands of an Athenian squadron at Eion 
on the Strymon, and was conveyed to Athens; where he was 
treated with great politeness, and sent back (after the letters 

1 Compare (he language in which the Ionians, on their revolt from 
Darius, king of Persia about 500 B.C., had implored the aid. of Sparta 
(Herodot. v. 49). Tit Kar/iKavra yip itrrt ravra- ‘Iivav iraTSaj BouKov% 
that ivr' fctvBipuv—SvttSos sal tKyoc piytffrov ph atrroiat fifth, fn Si 
r&v \titrwv iptv, imp vpottrrtart rfit 'Sft\iSos. 

How striking is the contrast between these words and the peace of 
Antalkidas 1 and what would have been the feelings of Herodotus himself if 
he could have heard of the latter event 1 

2 Thucyd. i, 8z. Kiv roiry «al r2t fipirtpa ahrSbv i\apritcrBai { vppix av 

t* erpoeraywyg feed 'E wfivav zeal 0 ap 0 iptov, «f mtiv nva f\ vavnitav 1 ) 

Xpnpirwv Sivapiv wpotrKntf/iptBa, (AveirltpDovov Si, Serai ScrrtpKal fjftth 

&tr' ’ABtimiuv itrt 0 ov\tviptOa, «)) "EkKxivax pivot/, 4 \A-& feal $ap 0 dpout 

Tpoa\a 0 ivras StatruSrjvai), &c. Compare also Plato, Menexenus, c. 14, 

p. 243 B. 

8 Thucyd. U. 7,67 j iv. 40. ■, 
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which he carried had been examined) to Ephesus. What is 
more important to note is, that Athenian envoys were sent 
along with him, with a view of bringing Athens into friendly 
communication with the Great King; which was only pre¬ 
vented by the fact that ArtaxerxSs Longimanus just then died. 
Here we see the fatal practice, generated by intestine war, of 
invoking Persian aid; begun by Sparta as an importunate 
solicitor—and partially imitated by Athens, though we do not 
know what her envoys were instructed to say, had they been 
able to reach Susa. 

Nothing more is heard about Persian intervention until the 
year of the great Athenian disasters before Syracuse. Elate 
with the hopes arising out of that event, the Persians required 
no solicitation, but were quite as eager to tender interference 
for their own purposes, as Sparta was to invite them for hers. 
How ready Sparta was to purchase their aid by the surrender 
of the Asiatic Greeks, and that too without any stipulations in 
their favour, has been recounted in a preceding chapter. 1 She 
had not now the excuse—for it stands only as an excuse and 
not as a justification—of self-defence against aggression from 
Athens, which Archidamus bad produced at the beginning of 
the war. Even then it was only a colourable excuse, not borne 
out by the reality of the case; but now, the avowed as well 
as the real object was something quite different—not to repel, 
but to crush, Athens. Yet to accomplish that object, not even 
of pretended safety, but of pure ambition, Sparta sacrificed un¬ 
conditionally the liberty of her Asiatic kinsmen; a price which 
Archidamus at the beginning of the war would certainly never 
have endured the thoughts of paying, notwithstanding the then 
formidable power of Athens. Here, too, we find Athens fol¬ 
lowing the example; and consenting, in hopes of procuring 
Persian aid, to the like sacrifice, though the bargain was never 
consummated. It is true that she was then contending for her 
existence. Nevertheless the facts afford melancholy proof how 
much the sentiment of Pan-Hellenic independence became en¬ 
feebled in both the leaders, amidst the fierce intestine conflict 
terminated by the battle of ASgospotami. 2 

1 See vol. ix. ch. bcxv. 

Compare the expressions of Demosthenes (cont. Aristokrat. e. 33, p. 666) 
attesting the prevalent indignation among the Athenians of his time, about 
this surrender of the Asiatic Greeks by Sparta—and his oration De 
Rhodior. Libertate, c. 13, p. 199, where he sets the peace of Kallias, made 
by Athens with Persia in 449 B.C., in contrast with the peace of Antalkidas, 
contracted under the auspices of Sparta. 

* This is strikingly set forth by Isokrat&s, Or. xii. (Panathen.) s. 167-173, 
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After that battle, the bargain between Sparta and Persia 
would doubtless have been fulfilled, and the Asiatic Greeks 
would have passed at once under the dominion of the latter— 
had not an entirely new train of circumstances arisen out of 
the very peculiar position and designs of Cyrus. That young 
prince did all in his power to gain the affections of the Greeks, 
as auxiliaries for his ambitious speculations; in which specu¬ 
lations both Sparta and the Asiatic Greeks took part, com¬ 
promising themselves irrevocably against ArtaxerxSs, and still 
more against TissaphemSs. Sparta thus became uninten¬ 
tionally the enemy of Persia, and found herself compelled to 
protect the Asiatic Greeks against his hostility with which 
they were threatened] a protection easy for her to confer, 
not merely from the unbounded empire which she then en¬ 
joyed over the Grecian world, but from the presence of the 
renowned Cyreian Ten Thousand, and the contempt for 
Persian military strength which they brought home from 
their retreat. She thus finds herself in the exercise of a Pan- 
Hellenic protectorate or presidency, first through the ministry 
of Derkyllidas, next of Agesilaus, who even sacrifices at 
Aulis, takes up the sceptre of Agamemnon, and contem¬ 
plates large schemes of aggression against the Great King. 
Here however the Persians play against her the same game 
which she had invoked them to assist in playing against Athens. 
Their fleet, which fifteen years before she had invited for her 
own purposes, is now brought in against herself, and with far 
more effect, since her empire was more odious as well as more 
oppressive than the Athenian. It is now Athens and her allies 
who call in Persian aid; without any direct engagement, indeed, 
to surrender the Asiatic Greeks, for we are told that after the 
battle of Knidus, Konon incurred the displeasure of the 
Persians by his supposed plans for re-uniting them with Athens, 1 

In this passage, however, he distributes his blame too equally between 
Sparta and Athens, whereas the blame belongs of right to the former, in far 
greater proportion. Sparta not only began the practice of invoking the 
Great King, and purchasing his aid by disgraceful concessions—but she 
also carried it, at the peace of Antalkidas, to a more extreme point of 
selfishness and subservience. Athens is guilty of following the bad example 
of her rival, but to a less extent, and under greater excuse on the plea of 
necessity. 

Isokratfis says in another place of this discourse, respecting the various 
acts of wrong-doing towards the general interests of Hellas —briUupriov 
Toils fi\v iintripovs o^i/iaOtfs airuv yiynHipivovs, AantSat/ioyiovs rk 
nb> irp<irovs, t4 th ptivovs ifapapTiprca (Panath. s. 103). Which is 
much nearer the truth than the passage before referred to. 

1 Cornelius Nepos, Conon. c. 5. 
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and Athenian aid was still continued to Evagoras—yet never¬ 
theless indirectly paving the way for that consummation. If 
Athens and her allies here render themselves culpable of an 
abnegation of Pan-Hellenic sentiment, we may remark, as 
before, that they act under the pressure of stronger necessities 
than could ever be pleaded by Sparta; and that they might 
employ on their own behalf, with much greater truth, the 
excuse of self-preservation preferred by King Archidamus. 

But never on any occasion did that excuse find less real 
place than in regard to the mission of Antallddas. Sparta 
was at that time so powerful, even after the loss of her mari¬ 
time empire, that the allies at the Isthmus of Corinth, jealous 
of each other and held together only by common terror, could 
hardly stand on the defensive against her, and would probably 
have been disunited by reasonable offers on her part; nor 
would she have needed even to recall Agesilaus from Asia. 
Nevertheless the mission was probably dictated in great measure 
by a groundless panic, arising from the sight of the revived 
Long Walls and re-fortified Peirseus, and springing at once to 
the fancy, that a new Athenian empire, such as had existed 
forty years before, was about to start into life; a fancy little 
likely to be realised, since the very peculiar circumstances 
which had created the first Athenian empire were now totally 
reversed. Debarred from maritime empire herself, the first 
object with Sparta was, to shut out Athens from the like; the 
next, to put down all partial federations or political com¬ 
binations, and to enforce universal autonomy, or the maximum 
of political isolation; in order that there might nowhere exist 
a power capable of resisting herself, the strongest of all in¬ 
dividual states. As a means to this end, which was no less 
in the interest of Persia than in hers, she outbid all prior 
subserviences to the Great King—betrayed to him not only 
one entire division of her Hellenic kinsmen, but also the 
general honour of the Hellenic name in the most flagrant 
manner—and volunteered to medise in order that the Persians 
might repay her by laconising} To ensure fully the obedience 
of all the satraps, who had more than once manifested dis¬ 
sentient views of their own, Antalkidas procured and brought 
down a formal order signed and sealed at Susa; and Sparta 
undertook, without shame or scruple, to enforce the same 
order—“ the convention sent down by the King ”—upon all 

i Isokrat. Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 145. Kal Papfiipv rf t f)s 'AtrUt 
KpaTovvn trupirp&rrova-i (the Lacedaemonians) ilwms is p.tybrriiv &pxhv 
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her countrymen; thus converting them into the subjects, and 
herself into a sort of viceroy or satrap, of Artaxerxes. Such an 
act of treason to the Pan-Hellenic cause was far more flagrant 
and destructive than that alleged confederacy with the Persian 
king, for which the Theban Ismenias was afterwards put to 
death, and that too by the Spartans themselves. 1 Unhappily 
it formed a precedent for the future, and was closely copied 
afterwards by Thebes ; 3 foreboding but too clearly the short 
career which Grecian political independence had to run. 

That large patriotic sentiment, which dictated the magnani¬ 
mous answer sent by the Athenians 8 to the offers of Mar- 
donius in 479 B.c., refusing, in the midst of ruin present and 
prospective, all temptation to betray the sanctity of Pan-Hellenic 
fellowship—that sentiment which had been during the two 
following generations the predominant inspiration of Athens, 
and had also been powerful, though always less powerful, at 
Sparta—was now, in the former, overlaid by more pressing 
apprehensions, and in the latter completely extinguished. 
Now it was to the leading states that Greece had to look, for 
holding up the great banner of Pan-Hellenic independence; 
from the smaller states nothing more could be required than 
that they should adhere to and defend it, when upheld. 1 But 
so soon as Sparta was seen to solicit and enforce, and Athens 
to accept (even under constraint), the proclamation under 
the King’s hand and seal brought down by Antalkidas—that 
banner was no longer a part of the public emblems of Grecian 

* Xen. Ilellen. v. 2, 35. * Xen. Hellen. vli. I, 33-39. 

* Herodot. viii. 143. 

The explanation which the Athenians give to the Spartan envoys, of the 
reasons and feelings which dictated their answer of refusal to Alexander 
(viii. 144), are not less impressive than the answer itself. 

But whoever would duly feel and appreciate the treason of the Spartans 
in soliciting the convention of Antalludas, should read in contrast with it 
that speech which their envoys address to the Athenians, in order to induce 
the latter to stand out agninst the temptations of Mardonius (viii. 142). 

* The sixth oration (called. Archidamus) of Isokratfis sets forth emphatic¬ 
ally the magnanimous sentiments, and comprehensive principles, on which 
it becomes Sparta to model her public conduct—as altogether different 
from the simple considerations of prudence and security which are suitable 
to humbler states like Corinth, Epidaurus, or Phllus (Archidamus, b. 105, 
106, no). 

Contrast these lofty pretensions with the dishonourable realities of the 
convention of Antalkidas—not thrust upon Sparta by superior ’force, but 
both originally sued out, and finally enforced, by her for her own political 
ends. 

Compare also Isokratds, Or. xii. (Panathen.) s. 169-172, about' the 
dissension of the leading Grecian states, and its baneful effects. 

B ,* 
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political life. The grand idea represented by it—of collective 
self-determining Hellenism—was left to dwell in the bosoms of 
individual patriots. 

If we look at the convention of Antalkidas apart from its form 
and warranty, and with reference to its substance, we shall find 
that though its first article was unequivocally disgraceful, its 
last was at least popular as a promise to the ear. Universal 
autonomy, to each city, small or great, was dear to Grecian 
political instinct. I have already remarked more than once 
that the exaggerated force of this desire was the chief cause of 
the short duration of Grecian freedom. Absorbing all the 
powers of life to the separate parts, it left no vital force or 
integrity to the whole; especially, it robbed both each and all 
of the power of self-defence against foreign assailants. Though 
indispensable up to a certain point and under certain modifica¬ 
tions, yet beyond these modifications, which Grecian political 
instinct was far from recognising, it produced a great pre¬ 
ponderance of mischief. Although therefore this item of the 
convention was in its promise acceptable and popular—and 
although we shall find It hereafter invoked as a protection in 
various individual cases of injustice—we must inquire how it 
was carried into execution, before we can pronounce whether it 
was good or evil, the present of a friend or of an enemy. 

The succeeding pages will furnish an answer to this inquiry. 
The Lacedaemonians, as “presidents (guarantees or executors) 
of the peace, sent down by the King,’’ 1 undertook the duty of 
execution; and we shall see that from the beginning they 
meant nothing sincerely. They did not even attempt any 
sincere and steady compliance with the honest, though undis- 
tinguishing, political instinct of the Greek mind; much less 
did they seek to grant as much as was really good, and to 
withhold the remainder. They defined autonomy in such 
manner, and meted it out in such portions, as suited their 
own political interests and purposes. The promise made by 
the convention, except in so far as it enabled them, to increase 
their own power by dismemberment or party intervention, 
proved altogether false and hollow. For if we look back to 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when they sent to 
Athens to require general autonomy throughout Greece, we 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. I, 36, 

'Ev Si Tip To\(fitp piaWoi> htripfiimts' rots imvrlon Tpdrrorres ot A me 
tat/xinot, no\b iniKvbitTTtpoi tyivovro in rijs in' ’AvraWSov 
tlprfin ;r KaA®V/uft'u$‘ nponrtirai yhp ytyinevoi t fjs iwb f}a<ri\4os 
k«to iveiitpBeltfijs *ls, ko-'i tt]v airovopSwruls TrpaTToPTts,&c. 
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shall find that the word had then a distinct and serious import; 
demanding that the cities held in dependence by Athens should 
be left free, which freedom Sparta might have ensured for them 
herself at the close of the war, had she not preferred to convert 
it into a far harsher empire. But in 387 (the date of the peace 
of Antalkidas) there were no large body of subjects to be 
emancipated, except the allies of Sparta herself, to whom it 
was by no means intended to apply. So that in fact, what 
was promised, as well as what was realised, even by the most 
specious item of this disgraceful convention, was—"that cities 
should enjoy autonomy, not for their own comfort and in their 
own way, but for Lacedaemonian convenience; 15 a significant 
phrase (employed by Periklfis, 1 * in the debates preceding the 
Peloponnesian war) which forms a sort of running text for 
Grecian history during the sixteen years between the peace of 
Antalkidas and the battle of Leuktra. 

I have already mentioned that the first two applications of 
the newly-proclaimed autonomy, made by the Lacedaemonians, 
were to extort from the Corinthian government the dismissal of 
its Argeian auxiliaries, and to compel Thebes to renounce 
her ancient presidency of the Boeotian federation. The latter 
especially was an object which they had long had at heart; 3 
and by both, their ascendency in Greece was much increased. 
Athens too—terrified by the new development of Persian force 
as well as partially bribed by the restoration of her three 
islands, into an acceptance of the peace—was thus robbed of 
her Theban and Corinthian allies, and disabled from opposing 
the Spartan projects. But before we enter upon these projects, 
it will be convenient to turn for a short time to the proceedings 
of the Persians. 

Even before the death of Darius Nothus (father of Artaxerxfis 
and Cyrus) Egypt had revolted from the Persians, under a 
native prince named Amyrtseus. To the Grecian leaders who 
accompanied Cyrus in his expedition against his brother, this 
revolt was well known to have much incensed the Persians; 
so that Klearchus, in the conversation which took place after 
the death of Cyrus about accommodation with ArtaxerxGs, 
intimated that%ie Ten Thousand could lend him effectual aid 

1 Thucyd. 5 . 144. NOv 81 voirou (to the Lacedemonian envoys) &*o- 
Kpwiptyoi iiroir4pfapey . . . r&r 81 irihets Srt abrovipovs Miroptv, fl ml 
abroyipous foirturdpeda, koI Srtw aluttlvoi t «it avruiv ijroSOi n 

p)\ a<pUrt rofr JiaKsSaiftovlots iirtri)8ttas ahrovopehrSot, 
ah rats ktt&trrois, Sis fiobkovrai' 

3 Xen. Hclleni v, 1 , 46, o8jr«p a-ifXai iirMpovv. 
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in reconquering Egypt. 1 It was not merely these Greeks who 
were exposed to danger by the death of Cyrus, but also the 
various Persians and other subjects who had lent assistance to 
him; all of whom made submission and tried to conciliate 
Artaxerx£s, except Tamos, who had commanded the fleet of 
Cyrus on the coasts both of Ionia and of Kilikia. Such was 
the alarm of Tamos when Tissaphemfis came down in full 
power to the coast, that he fled with his fleet and treasures to 
Egypt, to seek protection from King Psammetichus, to whom 
he had rendered valuable service. This traitor, however, having 
so valuable a deposit brought to him, forgot everything else in 
his avidity to make it sure, and put to death Tamos with all 
his children, 2 About 395 B.c., we find Nephereus king of 
Egypt lending aid to the Lacedaemonian fleet against Artaxerxfes. 3 
Two years afterwards (392-390 b.c.), during the years immedi¬ 
ately succeeding the victory of ICnidus, and the voyage of 
Pharnabazus across the /Egean to Peloponnesus—we hear of 
that satrap as employed with Abrokomas and Tithraustfis in 
strenuous but unavailing efforts to reconquer Egypt. 4 Having 
thus repulsed the Persians, the Egyptian king Akoris is found 
between 390-380 b.c., 6 sending aid to Evagoras in Cyprus 
against the same enemy. And in spite of further efforts made 
afterwards by Artaxerxia to reconquer Egypt, the native kings 
in that country maintained their independence for about sixty 
years in all, until the reign of his successor Ochus. 

But it was a Grecian enemy—of means inferior, yet of 
qualities much superior, to any of these Egyptians—who 
occupied the chief attention of the Persians immediately after 
the peace of Antalkidas: Evagoras despot of Salamis in Cyprus. 


1 Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 13, 

It would appear that the revolt of Egypt from Persia must date between 
414-411 B.c. j but this point is obscure. See Boeckh, Manctho und die 
HuudBtem-Periode, pp. 358, 363, Berlin 1845 J and Ley, Fata et Conditio 
■“Egypt* sub Imperio Persarum, p,jc 

M. Rehdantz, Vitse Iphicratis, Tirnothei, et Chabrke, p. 240, places the 
revolt rather earlier, about 414 b.c.j and Mr, Fynes Clinton (Fasti 
Hellen. Appendix, ch. 18, p. 317) countenances (he same date. 

2 Diodor. jot. 33. 

This Psammetichus is presumed by Ley (in his Dissertation above cited, 
p. 20) to be the same person as Amyrtseus the Sake in the list of Manetho, 
under a. different name. It is also possible, however, that be may have 
been king over part of Egypt contemporaneous with Amyrtrous. 

* Diodor. xiv. 79. 

‘ This is the chronology laid down by M. Rehdantz (Vita: Iphicratis, 
Chabrise, et Tirnothei, Epimetr. ii. pp. 241,242) on very probable grounds, 
principally from Isokratds, Orut. iv. (Panegyr.) s. x6r, 162. 

* Diodor. xv. 2, 3. 
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Respecting that prince we possess a discourse of the most 
glowing and superabundant eulogy, composed after his death 
for the satisfaction (and probably paid for with the money) of 
his son and successor Nikokles, by the contemporary IsokratSs. 
Allowing as we must do for exaggeration and partiality, 
even the trustworthy features of the picture are sufficiently 
interesting 

Evagoras belonged to a Salaminian stock or Gens called the 
Teukrid®, which numbered among its ancestors the splendid 
legendary names of Teukrus, Telamon, and Atakus; taking its 
departure, through them, from the divine name of Zeus. It 
was believed that the archer Teukrus, after returning from the 
siege of Troy to (the Athenian) Salamis, had emigrated under 
a harsh order from his father Telamon, and given commence¬ 
ment to the city of that name on the eastern coast of Cyprus, 1 2 
As in Sicily, so in Cyprus, the Greek and Phoenician elements 
were found in near contact, though in very different proportions. 
Of the nine or ten separate city communities, which divided 
among them the whole sea-coast, the inferior towns being all 
dependent upon one or other of them—seven pass for Hellenic, 
the two most considerable being Salamis and Soli; three for 
Phoenician—Paphos, Amathus, and ICitium. Probably, how¬ 
ever, there was in each a mixture of Greek and Phoenician 
population, in different proportions.® Each was ruled by its 

1 Isokralfis, Or. iii. (Nikokl.)s. 50; Or. ix, (Evagoras) s, 21 ; Pausanias, 
ii. 39, 4; Diodor. xiv. 98. 

Tho historian Theopompus, when entering upon the history of Evagoras, 
seems to have related many legendary tales respecting the Greek Gentes 
in Cyprus, and to have represented Agamemnon himself as ultimately 
migrating to it (Theopompus, Frag, Hi, ed, Wichers; anded. Didot ap 
Photium), 

The tomb of the archer Teukrus was shown at Salamis in Cyprus. See 
the Epigram of Aristotle, Antholog. i. 8, 112. 

2 Movers, in his very learned investigations respecting the Phoenicians 
(vol. 111. ch. S, p. 203-221 sty ,}, attempts to establish the existence of an 
ancient population in Cyprus, called Kitians} once extended over the 
island, and of which the town called Kitium was the remnant. He 
supposes them to have been a portion of the Canaanitisb population, 
anterior to the Jewish occupation of Palestine. The Phoenician colonies 
in Cyprus he reckons as of later date, superadded to, and depressing these 
natives. He supposes the Kilikian population to have been in early times 
Canaanitish also. Engel (ICypros, vol. L p. 166) .inclines to admit the 
same as highly probable. 

The sixth century u.c. (from 600 downwards) appears to have been very 
unfavourable to the Phoenicians, bringing upon Tyre severe pressure from 
the Chaldteans, as it brought captivity upon the Jews. During the same 
period, the Grecian commerce with Egypt was greatly extended, especially 
by the reign of the phil-Hellenic Amasis, who acquired possession of 
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own separate prince or despot, Greek or Phoenician. The 
Greek immigrations (though their exact date cannot be assigned) 
appear to have been later in date than the Phoenician. At the 
time of the Ionic revolt (b.c. 496), the preponderance was on 
the side of Hellenism; yet with considerable intermixture of 
Oriental custom. Hellenism was however greatly crushed by 
the Persian reconquest of the revolters, accomplished through 
the aid of the Phoenicians 1 on the opposite continent. And 
though doubtless the victories of Kimon and the Athenians 
(470-450 b.c.) partially revived it, yet Periklfis, in his pacifica¬ 
tion with the Persians, had prudently relinquished Cyprus as 
well as Egypt 5 2 so that the Grecian element in the former, 
receiving little extraneous encouragement, became more and 
more subordinate to the Phoenician. 

It was somewhere about this time that the reigning princes 
of Salamis, who at the time of the Ionic revolt had been Greeks 
of fee Teukrid Gens, 8 were supplanted and dethroned by a 
Phoenician exile who gained their confidence and made himself 
despot in their place. 4 To ensure his own sceptre, this usurper 
did everything in his power to multiply and strengthen the 
Phoenician population, as well as to discourage and degrade the 
Hellenic. The same policy was not only continued by his suc¬ 
cessor at Salamis, but seems also to have been imitated in 
several of the other towns; insomuch that during most part of 
the Peloponnesian war, Cyprus became sensibly dis-Hellenised. 
The Greeks in the island were harshly oppressed; new Greek, 
visitors and merchants were kept off by the most repulsive 
treatment, as well as by threats of those cruel mutilations of 
the body which were habitually employed as penalties by the 
Orientals; while Grecian arts, education, music, poetry, and 
intelligence, were rapidly on the decline.* 

Cyprus. Much of the Grecian immigration into Cyprus probably took place 
at this time; we know of one body of settlers invited by Philokyprus to 
Soii, under the assistance of the Athenian Solon (MSvers, p. 244 seq,), 

1 Herodot. v. 109. 

Compare the description given by Herodotus of the costume and arms 
of the Cypriots in the armament of Xerxes—half Oriental (vii. 90). The 
Salaminians used chariots of war in battle (v. 113) j as the Carthaginians 
did, before they leamt the art of training elephants (Diodor. xvi. 80} 
Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 27). 

8 See vol. v. chap. xlv. of this History. 

* One of these princes however is mentioned as bearing the Phoenician 
name of Siromus (HerocL v. 104). 

* We may gather this by putting together Herodot. iv. 162; v. 104-114; 
with Isokratds, Or. ix. (Evagoras) s. 22. 

* IsokratSs, Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 23, 55, 58. 

n#ya\afldii' yhp (Evagoras) t^v ir iKiv litfrtfrap&apwniv’riv, 5 A 
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Notwithstanding such untoward circumstances, in which the 
youth of the Teukrid Evagoras at Salamis was passed, he mani¬ 
fested at an early age so much energy both of mind and body, 
and so much power of winning popularity, that he became at 
once a marked man both among Greeks and Phoenicians. It 
was about this time that the Phoenician despot was slain, 
through a conspiracy formed by a Kitian or Tyrian named 
Abdcmon, who got possession of his sceptre. 1 The usurper, 
mistrustful of his position and anxious to lay hands upon all 
conspicuous persons who might be capable of doing him 
mischief, tried to seize Evagoras; but the latter escaped and 
passed over to Soli in Kilikia. Though thus to all appearance 
a helpless exile, he found means to strike a decisive blow, 
while the new usurpation, stained by its first violences and 
rapacity, was surrounded by enemies, doubters, or neutrals, 
without having yet established any firm footing. He crossed 
over from Soli in Kilikia, with a small but determined band of 
about fifty followers—obtained secret admission by a postern 
gate of Salamis—and assaulted AbdSmon by night in his palace. 
In spite of a vastly superior number of guards, this enterprise 
was conducted with such extraordinary daring and judgement, 
that Abd&mon perished, and Evagoras became despot in his 
place. 2 

tV ray toiylaav ApxV o8n TOWS "EMuras 7rpo<rSex°f*&'>l> , > otre rixyas fcVi- 
(TTCtfiSVTJVf oBt’ IplWpllp XP 0 ’^’’ 1 l y t °ti Tl Amiva &C. 

Tlplv ply yckp Xa&ttv Ebayipuv rfyy Apx’hv, oBtus Aispoo-plaras (cal 
elx°y> ficrre ko. 1 ray ApxAvraV r air ms iyipuCoy rival $e\rlirrous al rtyts 
wpirara trpbs robs "EA.Mjvar 8ibk alutvoi rvyxdvouy, &c. 

This last passage receives remarkable illustration from the oration of 
Lysias against Andokidcs, in which lie alludes to the visit of the latter to 
Cyprus— ptrA ravra fir \avatv iis rbv Kmlay fiao’lKia, (cal srpoSiSobs 

a Bris 4 ir* abrov iSs'Si), zeal ob pivov rby Oivarov lipoPeTro, AWA rA (ca8‘ 
sav abtlcrpara, oliptvas t 4 iKpccrfipia £&vros Arorpy\(H\aaaBa,i 
(s. 26). 

Engel (Kypros, vol. i. p. 286) impugns the general correctness of this 
narrative of Isolcratfis. He produces no adequate reasons, nor do I myself 
see any, for this contradiction. 

Not only Konon, but also his friend Nikophemus, had a wife and family 
at Cyprus, besides another family in Athens (Lysias, De Bonis Aristophnnis, 
Or. xix. s. 38. 

1 Theopompus (Fr, in) calls Abdlmon a Kitian j Diodorus (xiv. 98) 
calls him a Tyrian. Movers (p. 206) thinks that both are correct, ana 
that he was a Kitian living at Tyre, who had migrated from Salamis 
during the Athenian preponderance there. There were Kitlans, not natives 
of the town of Kitiura, but belonging to the ancient population of the 
island, living in the various towns of Cyprus j and there were also Kitians 
mentioned as resident at Sidon (Diogen, Laert. Vit. Zenon. s. 6). , 

8 IsokratSs, Or. ix. (Evaowas) s. 29-35,' also Or. ili. (Nikokl.) 
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The splendour of this exploit was quite sufficient to seat Eva- 
goras unopposed on the throne, amidst a population always 
accustomed to princely government; while among the Sala- 
minian Greeks he was still further endeared by his Teukrid 
descent. 1 His conduct fully justified the expectations enter¬ 
tained. Not merely did he refrain from bloodshed, or spolia¬ 
tion, or violence for the gratification of personal appetite; 
abstinences remarkable enough in any Grecian despot to stamp 
his reign with letters of gold, and the more remarkable in Eva- 
goras, since he had the susceptible temperament of a Greek, 
though his great mental force always kept it under due control. 2 
But he was also careful in inquiring into, and strict in punishing 
crime, yet without those demonstrations of cruel infliction by 
which an Oriental prince displayed his energy. 8 His govern¬ 
ment was at the same time highly popular and conciliating, as 
well towards the multitude as towards individuals. Indefati¬ 
gable in his own personal supervision, he examined everything 
for himself, shaped out his own line of policy, and kept watch 
over its execution. 4 He was foremost in all effort and in 
all danger. Maintaining undisturbed security, he gradually 
doubled the wealth, commerce, industry, and military force 
of the city, while his own popularity and renown went on 
increasing. 

Above all, it was his first wish to renovate, both in Salamis 
and in Cyprus, that Hellenism which the Phoenician despots of 

s. 33; Theopomp. Fragm. ill, ed. Wichers and ed. Didot; Diodor, 
xiv. 98. 

The two latter mention the name, Audymon or Abdfimon, which 
Isolcratds does not specify. 

1 Isokratds, Or. iii. (Nilcoklds) s. 33. 

a Isokratds, Or. ix. s. 53. siyoiptvts r&y fiSovuv, able lyi/utyos iV 
aiiray, &c. 

8 Isokr. Or. ix. 51. obllya piv hbitc&v, robs lb xpijirrobs mp&y, lea l 
eripilpa pbv airiyruv a px av > yoplpus lb robs t^apaprivoyras ico\d£a>v 
(6. 58 )—bs ab pinny rb)y iavroi vi\iv r\cloyos &(tay iirotijny, nal rbv 
riirav S\ov, rby srtpiixovra rtiv vrurov, iwl irpepirijra «ol ptr piirsira 
srpoityaysv, &c.; compare s. 81. 

These epithets, lawful punishment, mild dealing, be., cannot bo fully 
understood except in contrast with the mutilations alluded to by Lysias, in 
the passage cited in a note of my preceding page; also with exactly similar 
mutilations, mentioned by Xenophon as systematically inflicted upon 
offenders by Cyrus the younger (Xenoph, Anabas. i, 9, 13). OMelf yip 
yptby (says Isokratds about the Persians) o(Jtuj aixlfsTui robs aliciras, 6s 
iiteTvoi mbs lAcvBipavs KoXAfaunv — Or. iv. (Pnneg.) 14a. 

4 Isokratds, Or. ix, (Bvag.) s. 30-56. 

The language of the encomiast, though exaggerated, must doubtless be 
founded in truth, as the result shows, 
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the last fifty years had done so much to extinguish or corrupt. 
For aid in this scheme, he seems to have turned his thoughts 
to Athens, with which city he was connected as a Teukrid, by 
gentile and legendary sympathies—and which was then only 
just ceasing to be the great naval power of the Aigean. For 
though we cannot exactly make out the date at which Evagoras 
began to reign, we may conclude it to have been about 41 r or 
4x0 b.c. It seems to have been shortly after that period that 
he was visited by AndokidSs the Athenian; 1 moreover he must 
have been a prince not merely established, but powerful, when 
he ventured to harbour Konon in 405 b.c., after the battle of 
AEgospotami. He invited to Salamis fresh immigrants from 
Attica and other parts of Greece, as the prince Philokyprus of 
Soli had done under the auspices of Solon,* a century and a 
half before. He took especial pains to revive and improve 
Grecian letters, arts, teaching, music, and intellectual tend¬ 
encies. His encouragement was so successfully administered, 
that in a few years, without constraint or violence, the face of 
Salamis was changed. The gentleness and sociability, the 
fashions and pursuits, of Hellenism, became again pre¬ 
dominant ; with great influence of example over all the other 
towns of the island. 

Had the rise of Evagoras taken place a few years earlier, 
Athens might perhaps have availed herself of the opening to 
turn her ambition eastward, in preference to that disastrous 
impulse which led her westward to Sicily. But coming as he 
did only at that later moment when she was hard pressed to 
keep up even a defensive war, he profited rather by her weak¬ 
ness than by her strength. During those closing years of the 
war, when the Athenian empire was partially broken up, and 
when the AEgean, instead of the tranquillity which it had 
enjoyed for fifty years under Athens, became a scene of con¬ 
test between two rival money-levying fleets—many < out-settlers 
from Athens, who had acquired property in the islands,'the 
Chersonesus, or elsewhere, under her guarantee, found them¬ 
selves insecure in every way, and were tempted to change their 
abodes. Finally, by the defeat of AJgospotami (b.c. 405), all 
such out-settlers as then remained were expelled, and forced to 
seek shelter either at Athens (at that moment the least attractive 
place in Greece), or in some other locality. To such persons, 
not less than to the Athenian admiral Konon with his small 
remnant of Athenian triremes saved out of the great defeat, 'the 
proclaimed invitations of Evagoras would present a harbour of 

1 Lysias cent. Andokid, a. 28. 3 Plutarch, Solon, c. 26J ■ • 
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refuge nowhere else to be found. Accordingly we leam that 
numerous settlers of the best character, from different parts of 
Greece, crowded to Salamis. 1 Many Athenian women, during 
the years of destitution and suffering which preceded as well 
as followed the battle of ASgospotami, were well pleased to 
emigrate and find husbands in that city; 2 while throughout 
the wide range of the Lacedtemonian empire, the numerous 
victims exiled by the Harmosts and Dekarchies had no other 
retreat on the whole so safe and tempting. The extensive 
plain of Salamis afforded lands for many colonists. On what 
conditions, indeed, they were admitted, we do not know; but 
the conduct of Evagoras as a ruler gave universal satisfaction. 

During the first years of his reign, Evagoras doubtless paid 
his tribute regularly, and took no steps calculated to offend the 
Persian king. But as his power increased, his ambition in¬ 
creased also. We find him towards the year 390 b.c., engaged 
in a struggle not merely with the Persian king, but with 
Amathus and Kitium in his own island, and with the great 
Phoenician cities on the mainland. By what steps, or at what 
precise period, this war began, we cannot determine. At the 
time of the battle of Knidus (394 B.c.) Evagoras not only paid 
his tribute, but was mainly instrumental in getting the Persian 
fleet placed under Konon to act against the Lacedaemonians, 
himself serving aboard. 8 It was in fact (if we may believe 

1 Isokratfis, Or. lx. (Evag.) G. £9-61 : compare Lysias, Or. xix. (De 
Aristoph. Bon.) s. 38-46 j and Diodor. xiv. 98. 

a Isokralfis, l. e, icat&aieaMltrScu Be rois •nketarous atirav ywaiKixj A.a/n/ 3 dl- 
V(Wt«j trap' 71 /xwv, &c. 

For the extreme distress of Athenian women during these trying times, 
consult the statement in Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 7, 4-4. 

The Athenian AndokidSsis accused of having carried out a young woman 
of citizen family—his own cousin, and daughter of an Athenian named 
AristeidSs—to Cyprus, and there to have sold her to the despot of Kitium 
for a cargo of wheat. But being threatened with prosecution for this act 
hefore the Athenian Dikastery, he stole her away again and brought her 
back to Athens; in which act however he was detected by the prince, 
and punished with imprisonment from which he had the good fortune to 
escape. (Plutarch, Vit. X. Orat. p. 834; Pbotius, Cod. 261; Tzetzes, 
Chiliad, vi. 367.) 

How much there may be of truth in this accusation, we have no means 
of determining. But it illustrates the way in which Athenian maidens, 
who had no dowry at home, were provided for by their relatives elsewhere. 
Probably AndokidSs took this young woman out, under the engagement to 
find a Grecian husband for her in Cyprus. Instead of doing this, he sold 
her for his own profit to the harem of the prince; or at least is accused of 
having so sold her, 

* Thus much appears even from the meagre extract of Ktesias, given by 
Photius (Ktesite Persica, c. 63, p, 80, ed. Bfihr). 
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Isokrates) to the extraordinary energy, ability, and power, dis¬ 
played by him on that occasion in the service of ArtaxerxSs 
himself, that the jealousy and alarm of the latter against him 
are to be ascribed. Without any provocation, and at the very 
moment when he was profiting by the zealous services of 
Evagoras, the Great King treacherously began to manoeuvre 
against him and forced him into the war in self-defence. 1 
Evagoras accepted the challenge, in spite of the disparity of 
strength, with such courage and efficiency, that he at first 
gained marked successes. Seconded by his son Pnytagoras, 
he not only worsted and humbled Amathus, Kitium, and Soli— 
which cities, under the prince Agyris, adhered to ArtaxerxSs 
—but also equipped a large fleet, attacked the Phoenicians on 
the mainland with so much vigour as even to take the great 
city of Tyre; prevailing moreover upon some of the Kilikian 
towns to declare against the Persians. 2 He received powerful 
aid from Akoris, the native and independent king in Egypt, as 
well as from Chabrias and the force sent out by the Athenians. 0 
Beginning apparently about 390 B.C., the war against Evagoras 
lasted something more than ten years, costing the Persians 
great efforts and an immense expenditure of money. Twice 
did Athens send a squadron to his assistance, from gratitude 
for his long protection to Konon and his energetic efforts 
before and in the battle of Knidus—though she thereby ran 
every risk of making the Persians her enemies. 

The satrap Tiribazus saw that so long as he had on his hands 
a war in Greece, it was impossible for him to concentrate his 
force against the prince of Saiamis and the Egyptians. Hence, 
in part, the extraordinary effort made by the Persians to dictate, 
in conjunction with Sparta, the peace of Antalkidas, and to get 
together such a fleet in Ionia as should overawe Athens and 
Thebes into submission. It was one of the conditions of that 
peace that Evagoras should be abandoned) 4 the whole island 

Both Klesias and Theopompua (Fr. iii. ed. Wichers, and ed. Didot) 
recounted the causes which brought about the war between the Persian 
king and Evagoras. 

1 Isokratfis, Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 71, 73, 74. irplt 51 tovtop (Evagoras) 
atfras ix woMov vtptStibs (trx* (Arlaxeixfis), ffiirre /terojii vitrx^v 
Tro\tp.tipirpbsabrbv iwtx<lpy<r*> Sinaia piv ei iroi3r, &C.— lircityjivayiul<r6ri 
reXt/ifirli. e, Evagoras). 

» Isokr. Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 75, 76j Diodor. xiv. 98; Ephorus, Frag. 
134, ed. Didot. 

* Cornelius Nepos, Chabrias, c. 2; Demosthenes adv. Leptinem, p. 479, 
s. 84. 

4 Isokrat. Or. iv. (Fanegyr.) s. 162. t,iiay<Spay — 5 r h rals avvBiittais 
tnSor6s iirrtv, &c. ■ ' 
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of Cyprus being acknowledged as belonging to the Persian 
king. Though thus cut off from Athens, and reduced to no 
other Grecian aid than such mercenaries as he could pay, 
Evagoras was still assisted by Akoris of Egypt, and even by 
Hekatomnus prince of Karia with a secret present of money. 1 
But the peace of Antalkidas being now executed in Asia, the 
Persian satraps were completely masters of the Grecian cities 
on the Asiatic seaboard, and were enabled to convey round to 
Kilikia and Cyprus not only their own fleet from Ionia, but 
also additional contingents from these very Grecian cities. A 
large portion of the Persian force acting against Cyprus was 
thus Greek, yet seemingly acting by constraint, neither well 
paid nor well used, 2 and therefore not very efficient. 

The satraps Tiribazus and Orontes commanded the land- 
force, a large portion of which was transported across to 
Cyprus: the admiral Gaos was at the head of the fleet, which 
held its station at Kitium in the south of the island. It was 
here that Evagoras, having previously gained a battle on land, 
attacked them. By extraordinary efforts he had got together 
a fleet of 200 triremes, nearly equal in number to theirs; but 
after a hard-fought contest, in which he at first seemed likely 
to be victorious, he underwent a complete naval defeat, which 
disqualified him from keeping the sea, and enabled the 
Persians to block up Salamis as well by sea as by land. 8 
Though thus reduced to his own single city, however, Evagoras 
defended himself with unshaken resolution, still sustained by 
aid from Akoris in Egypt; while Tyre and several towns in 
Kilikia also continued in revolt against Artaxerxfis; so that the 
efforts of the Persians were distracted, and the war was not 
concluded until ten years after its commencement. 4 It cost 

We must observe, however, that Cyprus had been secured to the king 
of Persia, even under the former peace, so glorious to Athens, concluded 
by Perikliis about 449 B.c,, and called the peace of ICallias. It was there¬ 
fore neither a new demand on the part of Artaxerxlb, nor a new concession 
on the part of the Greeks, at the peace of Antalkidas. 

1 Diodor- xv. 2. 

It appears thRt Artaxerx8s had counted much upon the aid of Hekatomnus 
for conquering Evagoras (Diodor. xiv. 98). 

About 380 b.c.j Isokratgs reckons Hekatomnus as being merely depen¬ 
dent in name on Persia j and ready to revolt openly on the first opportunity 
(Isokratfis, Or. iv. (Paneg.) s. 189). 

8 Isokralfis, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 153, I 54 > 179. 

8 Diodor. xv. 4. 

4 Compare Isokratfs, Or, iv. (Panegyr.) s. 187, 188—with Isokratfe, 
Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 77. 

The war was not concluded—and Tyre os well as much of Kilikia was 
still in revolt—when. IsokratSs published the Panegyrical Oration, At 
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them on the whole (if we may believe Isokratfcs 1 ) 15,000 
talents in money, and such severe losses in men, that Tiribazus 
acceded to the propositions of Evagoras for peace, consenting 
to leave him in full possession of Salamis, under payment of a 
stipulated tribute, “like a slave to his master.” These last 
words were required by the satrap to be literally inserted in 
the convention; but Evagoras peremptorily refused his con¬ 
sent, demanding that the tribute should be recognised as paid 
by “ one king to another.” Rather than concede this point of 
honour, he even broke off the negotiation, and resolved again 
to defend himself to the uttermost. He was rescued, after the 
siege had been yet further prolonged, by a dispute which 
broke out between the two commanders of the Persian army. 
OrontSs, accusing Tiribazus of projected treason and rebellion 
against the King, in conjunction with Sparta, caused him to be 
sent for as prisoner to Susa, and thus became sole commander. 
But as the besieging army was already wearied out by the 
obstinate resistance of Salamis, he consented to grant the 
capitulation, stipulating only for the tribute, and exchanging 
the offensive phrase enforced by Tiribazus, for the amendment 
of the other side. 5 

that time, Evagoras had maintained the contest six years, counting either 
from the peace of Antalkidas (387 B.C.) or from his naval defeat about a 
year or two afterwards j for Isokrat£s does not make if quite clear from 
what point of commencement he reckons the six years. 

We know that the war between the king of Persia and Evagoras had 
begun as early as 390 B.C., in which year an Athenian fleet Was sent to 
assist the latter (Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8, 24). Both Isokratfis and Diodorus 
state that it lasted ten years j and I therefore place the conclusion of it in 
380 or 379 B.c.. soon after the date of the Panegyrical Oration of Isokratls. 
I dissent on this point from Mr. Clinton (sec Fasti Hellenic!, ad annos 
387-376 B.C., and his Appendix, No. 12—where the point is discussed). 
Ha supposes the war to have begun after the peace of Antalkidas, and to 
have ended in 376 B.C. I agree with him in making light of Diodorus, 
hut he appears to me on this occasion to contradict the authority of 
Xenophon—or at least only to evade the necessity of contradicting him 
by resorting to an inconvenient hypothesis, and by representing the two 
Athenian expeditions sent to assist Evagoras in Cyprus, first in 390 b.c,, 
next in 388 B.c., as relating to “ hostile measures Before the war began” 
(p. 280). To me it appears more natural and reasonable to include these 
as a part of the war. 

1 Isokratfis, Or. ix. s. 73—76. 

5 Dlodor. xv, 8, 9. 

This remarkable anecdote, of susceptible Grecian honour on the part of 
Evagoras, is noway improbable, and seems safe to admit on the authority 
of Diodorus. Nevertheless, it forms so choice a morsel for a panegyrical 
discourse such os that of Isokratls, that one cannot but think he would 
have inserted It had it come to his knowledge, His silence causes great 
surprise—not without some suspicion as to the truth of the story.., 
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It was thus that Evagoras was relieved from his besieging 
enemies, and continued for the remainder of his life as 
tributary prince of Salamis under the Persians. He was no 
further engaged in war, nor was his general popularity among 
the Salaminians diminished by the hardships which they had 
gone through along with him. 1 His prudence calmed the 
rankling antipathy of the Great King, who would gladly have 
found a pretext for breaking the treaty. His children were 
numerous, and lived in harmony as well with him as with each 
other. Isokrat6s especially notices this fact, standing as it did 
in marked contrast with the family-relations of most of the 
Grecian despots, usually stained with jealousies, antipathies, 
and conflict, often with actual bloodshed. 2 * But he omits to 
notice the incident whereby Evagoras perished; an incident 
not in keeping with that superhuman good fortune and favour 
from the gods, of which the Panegyrical Oration boasts as 
having been vouchsafed to the hero throughout his life.® It 
was seemingly not very long after the peace, that a Salaminian 
named Nikokreon formed a conspiracy against his life and 
dominion, but was detected, by a singular accident, before the 
moment of execution, and forced to seek safety in flight. He 
left behind him a youthful daughter in his harem, under the 
care of an eunuch (a Greek, bom in Elis) named Thrasydaius; 
who, full of vindictive sympathy in his master's cause, made 
known the beauty of the young lady both to Evagoras himself 
and to Pnytagoras, the most distinguished of his sons, partner 
in the gallant defence of Salamis against the Persians. Both 
of them were tempted, each unknown to the other, to make a 
secret assignation for being conducted to her chamber by the 
eunuch: both of them were there assassinated by his hand. 4 

1 Isokratfis, Or. iii. (NikokMs) s. 40—a passage which must be more 
true of Evagoras than of Nikoklds. 

2 Isokrat, Or. ix. a. 88. Compare his Orat. viil, (De Pace) s. 138. 

8 Xsokratfis, ib. s. 85. thrvxftn-tpov ml SeoipiXiirrepay, &c. 

4 I give this incident, in the main, as it is recounted in the fragment of 
Theopompns, preserved as a portion of the abstract of that author by 
Phatius {Theopom, Fr. ill, ed. Wichers and ed. Didot). 

Both Aristotle (Polit. v. 8, 10) and Diodorus (xv. 47) allude to the 
assassination of Evagoras by the eunuch; but both these authors conceive 
the story differently from Theopompus. Thus Diodorus says—Nikoklls 
the eunuch assassinated Evagoras and became “ despot of Salamis.” This 
appears to be a confusion of NikoklSs with Nikokreon. Nikoklgs was the 
son of Evagoras, and the manner in which IsokratSs addresses him affords 
the surestproof that he had no hand in the death of his father. 

The words of Aristotle ar e V (iwiflei rts) tov ,ibvobxov Ebayiptf Tip 
Kuirplip- Sth yip rb yvvcfim irape\itr$tu rbv vlhv abra 0 berhcruysv iis 
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Thus perished a Greek of pre-eminent vigour and intelli¬ 
gence, remarkably free from the vices usual in Grecian 
despots, and forming a strong contrast in this respect with his 
contemporary Dionysius, whose military energy is so deeply 
stained by crime and violence. Nikoklfis, the son of Evagoras, 
reigned at Salamis after him, and showed much regard, accom¬ 
panied by munificent presents, to the Athenian Isokratfis ; 
who compliments him as a pacific and well-disposed prince, 
attached to Greek pursuits and arts, conversant by personal 
study with Greek philosophy, and above all, copying his father 
in that just dealing and absence of wrong towards person or 
property, which had so much promoted the comfort as well as 
the prosperity of the city. 1 

We now revert from the episode respecting Evagoras— 
interesting not less from the eminent qualities of that prince 
than from the glimpse of Hellenism struggling with the 
Phoenician element in Cyprus—to the general consequences of 
the peace of Antalkidas in Central Greece. For the first time 
since the battle of Mykale in 479 B.C., the Persians were now 
really masters of all the Greeks on the Asiatic coast The 
satraps lost no time in confirming their dominion. In all the 
cities which they suspected, they built citadels and planted 
permanent garrisons. In some cases, their mistrust or dis¬ 
pleasure was carried out so far as to raze the town altogether. 2 
And thus these cities, having already once changed their 

ippta-fiivos. So perplexing is the passage in its literal sense, that M. 
Barthdlomy St. Hilaire, in the note to his translation, conceives i ebvoOxos 
to be a surname or sobriquet given to the conspirator, whose real name was 
Nikoklfis. But this supposition is, in my judgement, contradicted by the 
fact, that Theopompus marks the same fact, 0/ the assassin being an' 
eunuch, by another word— 0pa<rvSatav to B fipiApfievos, ts fy ’HiVelos t!i 
7 ivos, &c. 

It is evident that Aristotle had heard the story differently from Theo. 
pompus, and we have to choose between the two. I prefer ihe version of 
the latter 1 which is more marked as well as more intelligible, and which 
furnishes the explanation why Pnytngoras—who seems to have been the 
most advanced of the sons, being left in command of the besieged Salamis 
when Evagoras quitted it to solicit aid in Egypt—did not succeed his 
father, but left the succession to Nikoklfis, who was evidently {from the. 
representation even of an eulogist like Isokratfis) not a man of much- 
energy. The position of this eunuch in the family of Nikokreon seems to 
mark the partial prevalence of Oriental habits. 

1 Isokratfis, Or. iii. (Nikoklfis) s. 38-48; Or, ix. (Evagoras) s. loo; Or. 
xv. (Permut.) s. 43. Diodorus (xv. 47) places the assassination of Evagoras 
in 374 u.c. 

* Isokratfis, Or. iv. (Paneg.) s. 14a, 156, 190, Tt£j « ndKets rbs 
‘EWujWSbs oStu icvptus irapiUi)<l>ty, Hare rks m /iev Korea Kdvrtiv, iv SI rets' 
fatpovi\tis ivraxli’su'- 
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position greatly for the worse, by passing from easy subjection 
under Athens to the harsh rule of Lacedaemonian harmosts 
and native decemvirs—were now transferred to masters yet 
more oppressive and more completely without the pale of 
Hellenic sympathy. Both in public extortion, and in wrong¬ 
doing towards individuals, the commandant and his mercen¬ 
aries, whom the satrap maintained, were probably more 
rapacious, and certainly more unrestrained, than even the 
harmosts of Sparta. Moreover the Persian grandees required 
beautiful boys as eunuchs for their service, and beautiful 
women as inmates of their harems. 1 What was taken for their 
convenience admitted neither of recovery nor redress; and 
Grecian women, if not more beautiful than many of the native 
Asiatics, were at least more intelligent, lively, and seductive— 
as we may read in the history of that Phoksean lady, the com¬ 
panion of Cyrus, who was taken captive at Kunaxa. Moreover, 
these Asiatic Greeks, when passing into the hands of Oriental 
masters, came under the maxims and sentiment of Orientals, 
respecting the infliction of pain or torture—maxims not only 
more cruel than those of the Greeks, but also making little 
distinction between freemen and slaves.* The difference 
between the Greeks and Phoenicians in Cyprus, on this point, 
has been just noticed j and doubtless the difference between 
Greeks and Persians was still more marked. While the 
Asiatic Greeks were thus made over by Sparta and the Perso- 
Spartan convention of Antalkidas, to a condition in every 
respect worse, they were at the same time transferred, as 
reluctant auxiliaries, to strengthen the hands of the Great King 
against other Greeks—against Evagoras in Cyprus—and above 
all, against the islands adjoining the coast of Asia—Chios, 
Samos, Rhodes, &c. 8 These islands were now exposed to the 

1 See Herodot. vi, 9; ix. 76. 

* Isokrat. Or, iv, (Poneg.) s. 142. 

or* (to the Asiatic Greeks after the peace of Antalkidas) oix i(apnei 
laano\oyc~a6(u kh\ rhs ixpoiriXtis ipjv mrb t3v ixBpSiv xaTtxap-ivat, 4XA.4 
irpi>r rats koikms <rvpupap<us Seiuftrepa irdtrxovtrt r&y trap' 'fifj.tv ipyupuy^rur 
ooSeU ykp •fi/iS)y aSrus ahclCmu robs olxiras, &t feefm robs iXtvSipovs 
KoXi(ovtriv. 

* Isolaat. Or. iv. (Panes.) s. 143, 154, 189, 190. 

How immediately the inland kings, who had acquired possession of the 
continental Grecian cities, aimed at acquiring the islands also—is seen in 
Herodot. i. 27. Chios and Samos, indeed, surrendered without resisting, 
to the first Cyrus, when he was master of the continental towns, though he 
had no naval force (Herod, i. 143-169). Even after the victory of Mykalfi, 
the Spartans deemed it impossible to protect these islanders against the 
Persian masters of the continent (Herod, ix. ro6). Nothing except the 
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same hazard, from their overwhelming Persian neighbours, as 
that from which they had been rescued nearly a century before 
by the Confederacy of Delos, and by the Athenian empire 
into which that Confederacy was transformed. All the 
tutelary combination that the genius, the energy, and the Pan- 
Hellenic ardour, of Athens, had first organised, and so long 
kept up—was now broken up; while Sparta, to whom its 
extinction was owing, in surrendering the Asiatic Greeks, had 
destroyed the security even of the islanders. It soon appeared, 
however, how much Sparta herself had gained by this surrender 
in respect to dominion nearer home. The government of 
Corinth—wrested from the party friendly to Argos, deprived of 
Argeian auxiliaries, and now in the hands of the restored 
Corinthian exiles who were the most devoted partisans of 
Sparta—looked to her for support, and made her mistress of 
the Isthmus, either for offence or for defence. She thus 
gained the means of free action against Thebes, the enemy 
upon whom her attention was first directed. Thebes was now 
the object of Spartan antipathy, not less than Athens had 
formerly been; especially on the part of King Agesilaus, who 
had to avenge the insult offered to himself at the sacrifice near 
Aulis, as well as the strenuous resistance on the field of 
Koroneia. He was at the zenith of his political influence; 
so that his intense miso-Theban sentiment made Sparta, now 
becoming aggressive on all sides, doubly aggressive against 
Thebes. More prudent Spartans, like Antalkidas, warned 
him 1 that his persevering hostility would ultimately kindle, in 
the Thebans a fatal energy of military resistance and organisa¬ 
tion. But the warning was despised until it was too. fully 
realised in the development of the great military genius of 
Epaminondas, and in the defeat of Leuktra. 

1 have already mentioned that in the solemnity of exchang¬ 
ing oaths to the peace of Antalkidas, the Thebans had 
hesitated at first to recognise the autonomy , of the other 
Boeotian cities; upon which Agesilaus had manifested a fierce 
impatience to exclude them from the treaty, and to attack 
them single-handed. 3 Their timely submission balked him in 
his impulse; but it enabled him to enter upon a series of 
measures highly humiliating to the dignity as well as to the 
power of Thebes. 

energy and organisation of the Athenians proved that it was possible to 
do so. 

1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 26; Plutarch, Lykurg, c. 13. 

3 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 1%, ' 
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All the Boeotian cities were now proclaimed autonomous 
under the convention. As solicitor, guarantee, and interpreter, 
of that convention, Sparta either had, or professed to have, 
the right of guarding their autonomy against dangers, actual or 
contingent, from their previous Vorort or presiding city. For 
this purpose she availed herself of this moment of change to 
organise in each of them a local oligarchy, composed of 
partisans adverse to Thebes, as well as devoted to herself, and 
upheld in case of need by a Spartan harmost and garrison. 1 
Such an internal revolution grew almost naturally out of the 
situation; since the previous leaders, and the predominant 
sentiment in most of the towns, seem to have been favourable 
to Boeotian unity, and to the continued presidency of Thebes. 
These leaders would therefore find themselves hampered, 
intimidated, and disqualified, under the new system, while 
those who had before been an opposition minority would come 
forward with a bold and decided policy, like Kritias and 
Theramen€s at Athens after the surrender of the city to 
Lysander. The new leaders doubtless would rather invite 
than repel the establishment of a Spartan harmost in their 
town, as a security to themselves against resistance from their 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 46. *£» vitraisy&o reus -rikeai tivvaaretai Ka9eurr^ict~ 
<rav, &oirep iv 0J1I Sois. Respecting the Boeotian city of Tanagra, he says— 
Sri yhp riri tV Tdvaypuv 01 wepl 'TirariSaipoy, tplkoi fores ray AaKeBeupo- 
viay, elxoK (v. 4, 49). 

Schneider in his note on the former of these two passages, explains the 
word Suvaaremt as follows—“Sunt factiones optimatium qui Lacedtemoniis 
favebant, cum preeaidio et harroostd Laconico.” This is perfectly just; 
but the words Bur-rep iv 0ii0ais seem also to require an explanation. These 
words allude to the “factio optimatium ” at Thebes, of whom LeontiadSs 
was the chief j who betrayed the ICadmeia (the citadel of Thebes) to the 
Lacedaemonian troops under Phoebidas in 382 B.c.; and who remained 
masters of Thebes, subservient to Sparta and upheld by a standing Lace¬ 
daemonian gariison in the Kadmeia, until they were overthrown by the 
memorable conspiracy of Pelopidas and Mellon in 379 b.c. It is to this 
oligarchy under Leontiadfis at Thebes, devoted to Spartan interests and 
resting on Spartan support—that Xenophon compares the governments 
planted by Sparta, after the peace of Antalkidas, in each of the Boeotian 
cities. What he says, of the government of Leontiadfis and his colleagues 
at Thebes, is—"that they deliberately intioduced the Lacedemonians into 
the acropolis, and enslaved Thebes to them, in order that they might 
themselves exercise a despotism "—rods re ray -rokirSy elaayayforas eis 
ti)V ixpivokiv abrois, sal JBavkqffeyras AeuteSeu/toyiou rfyv viktv Bovkeiety , 
Start aiirol rvpmvetv (v. 4, i s compare v. 2, 36), This character—con¬ 
veying a strong censure in the mouth of the philo-Laconian Xenophon— 
belongs to all the governments planted by Sparta in the Boeotian cities after 
the peace of Antalkidas, and indeed to the Dekarchles generally which she 
established throughout her empire. 
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own citizens as well as against attacks from Thebes, and as a 
means of placing them under the assured conditions of a 
Lysandrian Dekarchy. Though most of the Boeotian cities 
were thus, on the whole, favourable to Thebes—and though 
Sparta thrust upon them the boon, which she called autonomy, 
from motives of her own, and not from their solicitation—yet 
Orchomenus and Thespise, over whom the presidency of 
Thebes appeal's to have been harshly exercised, were adverse 
to her, and favourable to the Spartan alliance. 1 These two 
cities were strongly garrisoned by Sparta, and formed her main 
stations in Boeotia. 2 * * 

The presence of such garrisons, one on each side of Thebes 
—the discontinuance of the Bceotarchs, with the breaking up 
of all symbols and proceedings of the Boeotian federation— 
and the establishment of oligarchies devoted to Sparta in the 
other cities—was doubtless a deep wound to the pride of 
the Thebans. But there was another wound still deeper, and 
this the Lacedaemonians forthwith proceeded to inflict—the 
restoration of Plataea. 

A melancholy interest attaches both to the locality of this 
town, as one of the brightest scenes of Grecian glory,—and to 
its brave and faithful population, victims of an exposed position 
combined with numerical feebleness. Especially, we follow 
with a sort of repugnance the capricious turns of policy which 
dictated the Spartan behaviour towards them. One hundred 
and twenty years before, the Platseans had thrown themselves 
upon Sparta to entreat her protection against Thebes. The 
Spartan kiug KleomcnGs had then declined the obligation as 
too distant, and had recommended them to ally themselves 
with Athens. 8 This recommendation, though dictated chiefly 
by a wish to raise contention between Athens and Thebes, was 
complied with; and the alliance, severing Platsea altogether 
from the Boeotian confederacy, turned out both advantageous 
and honourable to her until the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war. At that time, it suited the policy of the Spartans to up¬ 
hold and strengthen in every way the supremacy of Thebes 
over the Boeotian cities. It was altogether by Spartan inter¬ 
vention, indeed, that the power of Thebes was re-established, 
after the great prostration as well as disgrace which she had 
undergone, as traitor to Hellas and zealous in the service of 

1 Xenoph. Memorab. iil. 5, a; Tbucyd. iv. 133} Diodor, xv, 79. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 13-20 j Diodor. xv. 32-37 j Isokrat£s, Or, xiv. 

(Plataic.) s. 14, 15. 

* W„rodot- vi. 108. 
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Mardonius. 1 Athens, on the other hand, was at that time 
doing her best to break up the Boeotian federation, and to en¬ 
roll its various cities as her allies; in which project,,though 
doubtless suggested by and conducive to her own ambition, 
she was at that time (460-445 b.c.) perfectly justifiable on 
Pan-Hellenic grounds;, seeing that Thebes as their former 
chief had so recently enlisted them all in the service of Xerxes, 
and might be expected to do the same again if a second 
Persian invasion should be attempted. Though for a time 
successful, Athens was expelled from Bceotia by the defeat of 
Koroneia; and at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the 
whole Boeotian federation (except Platsea) was united under 
Thebes, in bitter hostility against her. The first blow of the 
war, even prior to any declaration, was struck by Thebes in her 
abortive nocturnal attempt to surprise Platsea. In the third 
year of the war, King Archidamus, at the head of the full 
Lacedaemonian force, laid siege to the latter town; which, 
after an heroic defence and a long blockade, at length 
surrendered under the extreme pressure of famine; yet not 
before one half of its brave defenders had forced their way out 
over the blockading wall, and escaped to Athens, where all the 
Platsean old men, women, and children, had been safely 
lodged before the siege. By a cruel act which stands among 
the capital iniquities of Grecian warfare, the Lacedaemonians 
had put to death all the Platsean captives, two hundred in 
number, who fell into their hands; the town of Platsea had 
been razed, and its whole territory, joined to Thebes, had 
remained ever since cultivated on Theban account. 2 * The 
surviving Platseans had been dealt with kindly and hospitably 
by the Athenians. A qualified right of citizenship was con¬ 
ceded to them at Athens, and when Skion6 was recaptured in 
420 b.c., that town (vacant by the slaughter of its captive 
citizens) was handed over to the Platseans as a residence. 8 
Compelled to evacuate Skione, they were obliged, at the close 
of the Peloponnesian war, 4 to return to Athens, where the 
remainder of them were residing at the time of the peace of 
Antalkidas; little dreaming that those who had destroyed 
their town and their fathers forty years before, would now turn 
round and restore it. 8 

Such restoration, whatever might be the ostensible grounds 

1 See voL v, eh. xlv. of this History, a Tbucyd. iii. 68. 

8 Thucyd. v. 33; IsokratSs, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 126; Or. xii. 

(Panathen.) s. lor. . . 

4 Plutarch, Lvsand. c. 14. 1 Pausanios, ix. 1, 3. 
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on which the Spartans pretended to rest it, was not really under¬ 
taken either to carry out the convention of Antalkidas, which 
guaranteed only the autonomy of existing towns—or to repair 
previous injustice, since the prior destruction had been the 
deliberate act of themselves, and of King Archidamus the 
father of Agesilaus—but simply as a step conducive to the pre¬ 
sent political views of Sparta. And towards tins object it was 
skilfully devised. It weakened the Thebans, not only by wrest¬ 
ing from them what had been, for about forty years, a part of 
their territory and property ; but also by establishing upon it a 
permanent stronghold in the occupation of their bitter enemies, 
assisted by a Spartan garrison. It furnished an additional 
station for such a garrison in Bceotia, with the full consent of 
the newly-established inhabitants. And more than all, it intro¬ 
duced a subject of contention between Athens and Thebes, 
calculated to prevent the two from hearty co-operation after¬ 
wards against Sparta. As the sympathy of the Plateans with 
Athens was no less ancient and cordial than their antipathy 
against Thebes, we may probably conclude that the restoration 
of the town was an act acceptable to the Athenians; at least at 
first, until they saw the use made of it, and the position which 
Sparta came to occupy in reference to Greece generally. Many 
of the Platseans, during their residence at Athens, had inter¬ 
married with Athenian women, 1 who now probably accompanied 
their husbands to the restored little town on the north of 
Kithaeron, near the southern bank of the river Asfipus. 

Had the Plataeans been restored to a real and honourable 
autonomy, such as they enjoyed in alliance with Athens before 
the Peloponnesian war, we should have cordially sympathised 
with the- event. But the sequel will prove—and their own 
subsequent statement emphatically sets forth—that they were a 
mere dependency of Sparta, and an outpost for Spartan opera¬ 
tions against Thebes. 8 They were a part of the great revolution 
which the Spartans now brought about in Bceotia; whereby 
Thebes was degraded from the president of a federation into 
an isolated autonomous city, while the other Boeotian cities, 1 
who had been before members of the federation, were elevated 

1 Isokratfis, Or. xlv. (Plataic.) a. 54. 

B See the Oral. xiv. (called Plataicus) of Isokratfis 5 which is a pleading 
probably delivered in the Athenian assembly by the Plateaus (after the 
second' destruction of their city) and doubtless founded upon their own 
statements. The painful dependence and compulsion under which they 
were held by Sparta, is proclaimed in the most unequivocal’ terms (s. 13,33, 
48) j together with the presence of a Spartan hannost and garrison in their 
town (s. 14). ■' • *■ 1 
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each for itself into the like autonomy; or rather (to substitute 
the real truth 1 in place of Spartan professions) they became 
enrolled and sworn in as dependent allies of Sparta, under oli¬ 
garchical factions devoted to her purposes and resting upon her 
for support. That the Thebans should submit to such a revo¬ 
lution, and above all, to the sight of Plataea as an independent 
neighbour with a territory abstracted from themselves—proves 
how much they felt their own weakness, and how irresistible at 
this moment was the ascendency of their great enemy, in per¬ 
verting to her own ambition the popular lure of universal 
autonomy held out by the peace of Antalkidas. Though com¬ 
pelled to acquiesce, the Thebans waited in hopes of some turn 
of fortune which would enable them to reorganise the Boeotian 
federation; while their hostile sentiment towards Sparta was 
not the less bitter for being suppressed. Sparta on her part 
kept constant watch to prevent the reunion of Bceotia; 2 an 
object in which she was for a time completely successful, and 
was even enabled, beyond her hopes, to become possessed of 
Thebes itself, 3 through a party of traitors within—as will 
presently appear. 

In these measures regarding Bceotia, we recognise the vigor¬ 
ous hand, and the miso-Theban spirit, of Agesilaus. He was 
at this time the great director of Spartan foreign policy, though 
opposed by his more just and moderate colleague King Agesi- 
polis, 4 as well as by a section of the leading Spartans; who 

1 Xenophon says, truly enough, that Sparta made the Boeotian cities 
alrrovi/ious iirb r&v QvPaluv (v. I. 36), which she had long desired to do. 
Autonomy, in the sense of disconnexion from Thebes, was ensured to (hem 
—but in no other sense. 

2 To illustrate the relations of Thebes, the other Boeotian cities, and Sparta, 
between the peace of Antalkidas and the seizure of the Kadmeia by Sparta 
(387-382 B.c.)—compare the speech of the Akanthian envoys, and that of 
the Theban Leontiadds, at Sparta (Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2, 16—34). 'V/uis 
(the Spartans) T»jj piv Baiawiai imfuKetinycu, Situs KaS’ fv eftj, &c. Kal 
S/nets ye rire niv iel eepotel^fire rby vovv, itire ixoitreirBe j3ia£op4vous abreks 
(tile Thebans) rfyy Boiurtav 6<p’ airoit elvtu' vvv Si, iirel rite vlitpatcrai, 
obSey Sfias Sei ®rj$alovs tpofietffBai, &c. Compare Diodor, xv. 20. 

8 In the Orat. (14) Plataic. of Isolcratds, s. 30—we find it stated among 
the accusations against the Thebans, that during this period ( i.e . between the 
peace of Antalkidas and the seizure of the Kadmeia) they became sworn in 
as members of the Spartan alliance and as ready to act with Sparta con¬ 
jointly against Athens. If we could admit this as true, wo might also admit 
the story of Epaminondas and Pelopidas serving in the Spartan army at 
Mantineia (Plutarch, Pelop, c. 3). But I do not see how it can be even 
partially true. If it had been true, I think Xenophon could not have failed 
to mention it: all that he does say, tends to contradict it. 

4 Diodor. xv. so. 
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reproached Agesilaus with his project of ruling Greece by means 
of subservient local despots or oligarchies in the various cities , 1 
and who contended that the autonomy promised by the peace 
of Antalkidas ought to be left to develop itself freely, without 
any coercive intervention on the part of Sparta . 2 

Far from any wish thus to realise the terms of peace which 
they had themselves imposed, the Lacedemonians took advan¬ 
tage of an early moment after becoming free from their enemies 
in Boeotia and Corinth, to strain their authority over their allies 
beyond its previous limits. Passing in review 3 the conduct of 
each during the late war, they resolved to make an example of 
the city of Mantineia. Some acts, not of positive hostility, but 

1 How currently this reproach was advanced against Agesilaus, may be 
seen in more than one passage of the Hellenica of Xenophon ; whose 
narrative is both so partial and so ill constructed, that the most instructive 
Information is dropped only in the way of unintentional side wind, where 
we should not naturally look for it. Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 16. iroAASo S'e 
Aeyivrwv AaKeSat/ioyluv 1>S bAlyav eveKev hvBptiirvv (Phlius) 

voivro (Agesilaus) sr\4ov iretirOLKttrxiAlav ivSpaiv. Again, v. 4, 13. (’Ayijof- 
Aaos) eS elSibs, Sri, el rrrparnyohu Ki^eiav 0 1 iroAmu, tbs ’A-yrjcriAaor, liras 
j8o?j(Mj<r«s to 7s Tvpivvois, vpdypura Tj) irlhet irapix<>‘> &c. Compare 
Plutarch, Agesii. c. 24-26. 

a Diodorus indeed affirms, that this was really done, for a short time j 
that the cities which had before been dependent allies of Sparta were now 
emancipated and left to themselves ; that a reaction immediately ensued 
against those Dekarchies or oligarchies which had hitherto managed the cities 
in the interests of Sparta j that this reaction was so furious, as everywhere 
to kill, banish, or impoverish, the principal partisans of Spartan supremacy 5 
and that the accumulated complaints and sufferings of these exiles drove the 
Spartans, after having “endured the peace like a heavy burthen ” (ffloirep 
Papii rpoprlov — xv. 5) Tor a few months, to shake it off, and to re-establish 
by force their own supremacy as well os the government of their friends in 
all the various cities. In this statement there is nothing intrinsically im¬ 
probable. After what we have heard of the Dekarchies under Sparta, no 
extent of violence in the reaction against them is incredible, nor can we 
doubt that such reaction would carry with it some new injustice, along with 
much well-merited retribution. Hardly any but Athenian citizens were 
capable of the forbearance displayed by Athens both after the Four Hundred 
and after the Thirty. Nevertheless I believe that Diodorus is here mis¬ 
taken, and that he has assigned to the period immediately succeeding the 
peace of Antalkidas, those reactionary violences which took place in many 
cities about sixteen years subsequently, after the battle of Leuhlra. For 
Xenophon, in recounting what happened after the peace of Antalkidas, 
mentions nothing about any real autonomy granted by Sparta to her various 
subject allies, and subsequently revoked} which he would never have 
omitted to tell us, had the fact been so, because it would have supplied a 

g lausible apology for 1 the high-handed injustice of the Spartans, and would 
ave thus lent aid to the current of partiality which manifests itself in his 
history. 

8 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 1-8. AMiptvoi robs AeueeSaifiovlovs irteicomuvras 
robs $vp.pdxovs, iirolaf runs exaeroi iu mAdfup abrois lyeyhajvro, &C. 
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of equivocal fidelity, were imputed to the Mantineians. They 
were accused of having been slack in performance of their 
military obligations, sometimes even to the length of withhold¬ 
ing their contingent altogether, under pretence of a season of 
religious truce ; of furnishing corn in time of war to the hostile 
Argeians; and of plainly manifesting their disaffected feeling 
towards Sparta—chagrin at every success which she obtained— 
satisfaction, when she chanced to experience a reverse . 1 The 
Spartan Ephors now sent an envoy to Mantineia, denouncing 
all such past behaviour, and peremptorily requiring that the 
walls of the city should be demolished, as the only security for 
future penitence and amendment. As compliance was refused, 
they despatched an army, summoning the allied contingents 
generally for the purpose of enforcing the sentence. They 
entrusted the command to King Agesipolis, since Agesikus 
excused himself from the duty, on the ground that the Man¬ 
tineians had rendered material service to his father Archidamus 
in the dangerous Messenian war which had beset Sparta during 
the early part of his reign . 2 

Having first attempted to intimidate the Mantineians by 
ravaging their lands, Agesipolis commenced the work of 
blockade by digging a ditch round the town; half of his 
soldiers being kept on guard, while the rest worked with the 
spade. The ditch being completed, he prepared to erect a wall 
of circumvallation. But being apprised that the preceding 
harvest had been so good, as to leave a large stock of provision 
in the town, and to render the process of starving it out tedious 
both for Sparta and for her allies,—he tried a more rapid method 
of accomplishing his object. As the river Ophis, of consider¬ 
able breadth for a Grecian stream, passed through the middle 
of the town, he dammed up its efflux on the lower side; * thus 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 2. He had before stated, that the Mantineians had 
really shown themselves pleased, when the Lacedtemonian Mora was 
destroyed near Corinth by IphikratSs (iv. 5, 18). 

8 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 3. 

8 In 1627, during the Thirty Years’ War, the German town of Wolfen- 
bUttel was constrained to surrender in the same manner, by damming up 
the river Ocker which flowed through it: a contrivance of General Count 
Pappenheim, the Austrian besieging commander. See Colonel Mitchell’s 
•Life of Wallenstein, p. 107. 

The description given by Xenophon of Mantineia as it stood in 3S5 b.c., 
with the river Oplns, a considerable stream, passing through the middle of 
it,' is perfectly clear. When the oity, after having been now broken up, 
was rebuilt in 370 B.C., the site was so far changed that the river no longer 
ran through' it. But the present course of the river Ophis, as given by 
excellent modem topographical examiners, Colonel Leake and Kiepert, is 
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causing it to inundate the interior of the city and threaten the 
stability of the walls; which seem to have been of no great 
height and built of sun-burnt bricks. Disappointed in their 
application to Athens for aid , 1 and unable to provide extraneous 
support for their tottering towers, the Mantineians were com¬ 
pelled to solicit a capitulation. But Agesipolis now refused to 
grant the request, except on condition that not only the fortifi¬ 
cations of their city, but the city itself, should be in great part 
demolished; and that the inhabitants should be redistributed 
into those five villages, which had been brought together, many 
years before, to form the aggregate city of Mantineia. To 
this also the Mantineians were obliged to submit, and the 
capitulation was ratified. 

Though nothing was said in the terms of it about the chiefs 
of the Mantineian democratical government, yet these latter, 
conscious that they were detested both by their own oligarchical 
opposition and by the Lacedemonians, accounted themselves 
certain of being put to death. And such would assuredly have 
been their fate, had not Pausanias (the late King of Sparta, 
now in exile at Tegea), whose good opinion they had always 
enjoyed, obtained as a personal favour from his son Agesipolis 
the lives of the most obnoxious, sixty in number, on condition 
that they should depart into exile. Agesipolis had much diffi¬ 
culty in accomplishing the wishes of his father. His Lacedae¬ 
monian soldiers were ranged in arms on both sides of the gate 
by which the obnoxious men went out; and Xenophon notices 
it as a signal mark of Lacedaemonian discipline, that they could 
keep their spears unemployed when disarmed enemies were thus 
within their reach; especially as the oligarchical Mantineians 

at a very considerable distance from the Mantineia rebuilt in 370 b.c, ; the 
situation of which is accurately known, since the circuit of its walls still re¬ 
mains distinctly marked. The Mantineia of 370 B.C., therefore, as com¬ 
pared with the Mantineia in 385 B.c., must have been removed to a con¬ 
siderable distance—or else the river Ophis must have altered its course. 
Colonel Leake supposes that the Ophis had been artificially diverted from 
its course, in order that it might be brought through the town of Mantineia; 
a supposition, which ho founds on the words of Xenophon —trofaTipov 
•ytvoiiipuv rairjl ys r&v Mpi&irav, rb fri) Sick reix&v irorap,bv woteMtu (Ilellen. 
v. 2,, 7). But it is very difficult to agree with him on this point, when 
we look at his own map (annexed to the Peloponnesiaca) of the Mantinice 
and Tegeatis, and observe the great distance between the river Ophis and 
Mantineia; nor do the words of Xenophon seem necessarily to imply any 
artificial diversion of the river. It appears easier to believe that the river 
has changed its course. See Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. iii, ch. xxiv. p. 
71 j and Peloponnesiaca, p. 380 j and Ernst Curtius, Peloponnesos, p. 239 
—who still however leaves the point obscure. 

1 Diodor. xv. 5. 
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manifested Ihe most murderous propensities, and were exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to control . 1 2 As at Teirreus before, so here at 
Mantineia again—the liberal, but unfortunate, King Pausanias 
is found interfering in the character of mediator to soften the 
ferocity of political antipathies. 

The city of Mantineia was now broken up, and tire inhabit¬ 
ants were distributed again into the five constituent villages. 
Out of four-fifths of the population, each man pulled down his 
house in the city, and rebuilt it in the village near to which his 
property lay. The remaining fifth continued to occupy Man¬ 
tineia as a village. Each village was placed under oligarchical 
government and left unfortified. Though at first (says Xeno¬ 
phon) the change proved troublesome and odious, yet presently, 
when men found themselves resident upon their landed pro¬ 
perties—and still more, when they felt themselves delivered 
from the vexatious demagogues—the new situation became 
more popular than the old. The Lacedtemonians were still 
belter satisfied. Instead of one city of Mantineia, five distinct 
Arcadian villages now stood enrolled in their catalogue of allies. 
They assigned to each a separate xenfigus (Spartan officer 
destined to the command of each allied contingent), and the 
military service of all was henceforward performed with the 
utmost regularity . 3 

Such was the dissection or cutting into parts of the ancient 
city Mantineia j one of the most odious acts of high-handed 
Spartan despotism. Its true character is veiled by the parti¬ 
ality of the historian, who recounts it with a confident assurance, 

1 Xen. Hellen, v. 2 , 6. Olo/Umv St &iro 0 ay«i<rflat rav ipyo\i(iprwy, Kal 
rap toS Sfifiov itpoararuv, Bteirpd^aro i imrty > (see before, v. 2 , 3 ) iraph rov 
‘Ayt]iTir6\iSos, Itinpdkciav ubrols at, iiraWarrofiipois Ak Ttji ir6\rvs, 
i^riKapra oitu. Kal i.p.tporipmBsv rfjs iSou, dp^dpevat irb r&p wv\ap, 
iXavTts rk Bipara 0 ! AaiteSaifiipwi Ismjtmv, Bedi/uvoi robs i(iipras‘ Kal 
ftifsSvrts abrobs i/sus tsviixovro abruv j>Sop, f) ol fSiXrnrrot 
rap Mavrtv4mp' kbX roCro fibp clpfaBa p 4 y« reKfii/ptoP ir«i Bapxlas. 

1 have remarked more than onee, and the reader wilt here observe a new 
example, how completely the word f}i\rurrot —which is applied to the 
wealthy or aristocratical party in politics, as its equivalent is in other 
languages, hy writers who sympathise with them—is divested of all genuine 
ethical import as to character. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 7. 

He says of this breaking up of the city of Mantineia, Bupieierthi 4 ) M aPrtvsm 
T«rpaxVi Kafirbrep rb Appearin' tfjKouv, Ephorus (Fr, 138, ed. Didot) 
states that it was distributed into the five original villages) and Strabo 
affirms that there were five original constituent villages (viii, p. 337). Hence 
it is probable that Mantineia the city was still left, after this Bakuns, to 
subsist as one of the five unfortified villages j so that Ephorus, Strabo, and 
Xenophon may be thus made to arret, in substance. 
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that after the trouble of moving was over, the population felt 
themselves decidedly bettered by the change. Such an assurance 
is only to be credited, on the ground that, being captives under 
the Grecian laws of war, they may have been thankful to escape 
the more terrible liabilities of death or personal slavery, at the 
price of forfeiting their civic community. That their feelings 
towards the change were those of genuine aversion, is shown 
by their subsequent conduct after the battle of Leuktra. As 
soon as the fear of Sparta was removed, they flocked together 
with unanimous impulse, to reconstitute and refortify their 
dismantled city . 1 It would have been strange indeed had the 
fact been otherwise; for attachment to a civic community was 
the strongest political instinct of the Greek mind. The citizen 
of a town was averse—often most unhappily averse—to com¬ 
promise the separate and autonomous working of his com¬ 
munity by joining in any larger political combination, however 
equitably framed, and however it might promise on the whole 
an increase of Hellenic dignity. But still more vehemently did 
he shrink from the idea of breaking up his town into separate 
villages, and exchanging the character of a citizen for that of a 
villager, which was nothing less than great social degradation, 
in the eyes of Greeks generally, Spartans not excepted.* 

1 This is mentioned by Xenophon himself (Hellen. vi. 5, 3). The Lace- 
deemonians, though they remonstrated against it, were at that time too much 
humiliated to interfere by force and prevent it The reason why they did not 
interfere by force (according to Xenophon) was that a general peace had just 
then been sworn, guaranteeing autonomy to every distinct town, so that the 
Mantineians under this peace had a right to do what they did— orpuTtieiy 
ye iiiprot iir‘ abrabs oil Svrarbv itiicei eXvat, iir' ubrovopXq rg* eipjjvrjs 
yy*n\lUvi\t (vi. 5, $). Of this second peace, Athens was the originator 
and the voucher ; but the autonomy which it guaranteed was only the same 
as had been professedly guaranteed by the peace of Antalkidas, of which 
Sparta had been the voucher. 

General autonomy; as interpreted by Athens, was a different thing from 
general autonomy as it had been when interpreted by Sparta. The Spartans, 
when they had in their own hands both the power of interpretation and the 
power of enforcement, did not scruple to falsify autonomy so completely as 
to lay siege to Mantineia and break up Lire city by force j while, when in¬ 
terpretation and enforcement had passed to Athens, they at once recognised 
that the treaty precluded them from a much less violent measure of 
interference. 

We may see by this, how thoroughly partial and philo-Laconian is the 
account given by Xenophon of the iioUitris of Mantineia j how completely 
he keeps out of view the odious side of that proceeding. 

a See the remarkable sentence of tire Span ana, in which they reject the 
claim of the Pisaians to preside over and administer the Olympic festival 
(which had been their ancient privilege) because they were xw/tfrai and 
not fit for the task (Xen. Hellen. iil. 2, 31): compare (Xen. 

Cyrop, iv. K, 14). 
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In truth the sentence executed by the Spartans against Man- 
tineia was, in point of dishonour as well as of privation, one of 
the severest which could be inflicted on free Greeks. All the 
distinctive glory and superiority of Hellenism—all the intellec¬ 
tual and artistic manifestations—all that there was of literature 
and philosophy, or of refined and rational sociality—depended 
upon the city-life of the people. And the influence of Sparta, 
during the period of her empire, was peculiarly mischievous 
and retrograde, as tending not only to decompose the federations 
such as Bceotia into isolated towns, but even to decompose sus¬ 
pected towns such as Mantineia into villages; all for the pur¬ 
pose of rendering each of them exclusively dependent upon 
herself. Athens during her period of empire had exercised no 
such disuniting influence; still less Thebes, whom we shall 
hereafter find coming forward actively to found the new and 
great cities of Megalopolis and MessSnA The imperial ten¬ 
dencies of Sparta arc worse than those of either Athens or 
Thebes; including less of improving or Pan-Hellenic sympathies, 
and leaning the most systematically upon subservient factions 
in each subordinate city. In the very treatment of Mantineia 
just recounted, it is clear that the attack of Sparta was 
welcomed at least, if not originally invited, by the oligarchical 
party of the place, who sought to grasp the power into their own 
hands and to massacre their political opponents. In the first 
object they completely succeeded, and their government prob¬ 
ably was more assured in the five villages than it would have 
been in the entire town. In the second, nothing prevented 
them from succeeding except the accidental intervention of the 
exile Pausanias; an accident, which alone rescued the Spartan 
name from the additional disgrace of a political massacre, over 
and above the lasting odium incurred by the act itself—by 
breaking up an ancient autonomous city, which had shown no 
act of overt enmity, and which was so moderate in its demo- 
cratical manifestations as to receive the favourable criticism of 
judges rather disinclined towards democracy generally , 1 Thirty 
years before, when Mantineia had conquered certain neigh¬ 
bouring Arcadian districts, and had been at actual war with 
Sparta to preserve them, the victorious Spartans exacted nothing 
more than the reduction of the city to its original district 
now, they are satisfied with nothing less than the partition of 
the city into unfortified villages, though there had been no 
actual war preceding. So much had Spartan power, as well 
as Spartan despotic propensity, progressed during this interval. 

1 Aristot, Polit. vi. 2, 2. a Thucycl. v. 81. 
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The general language of IsokratSs, Xenophon, and Diodo¬ 
rus 1 indicates that this severity towards Mantineia was only 
the most stringent among a series of severities, extended by 
the Lacedaemonians through their whole confederacy, and 
operating upon all such of its members as gave them ground 
for dissatisfaction or mistrust. During the ten years after the 
surrender of Athens, they had been lords of the Grecian world 
both by land and sea, with a power never before possessed by 
any Grecian state; until the battle of Knidus, and the com¬ 
bination of Athens, Thebes, Argos, and Corinth, seconded by 
Persia, had broken up their empire at sea, and much en¬ 
dangered it on land. At length the peace of Antalkidas, 
enlisting Persia on their side (at the price of the liberty of the 
Asiatic Greeks), had enabled them to dissolve the hostile com¬ 
bination against them. The general autonomy, of which they 
were the authorised interpreters, meant nothing more than a 
separation of the Boeotian cities from Thebes , 2 * and of Corinth 
from Argos—being noway intended to apply to the relation 
between Sparta and her allies. Having thus their hands free, 
the Lacedaemonians applied themselves to raise their ascend¬ 
ency on land to the point where it had stood before the battle 
of Knidus, and even to regain as much as possible of their 
empire at sea. To bring back a dominion such as that 
of the Lysandrian Harmosts and Delcarchies, and to re¬ 
constitute a local oligarchy of their most devoted partisans, 
in each of those cities where the government had been 
somewhat liberalised during the recent period of war—was 
their systematic policy. 

Those exiles who had incurred the condemnation of their 
fellow-citizens for subservience to Sparta, now found the 
season convenient for soliciting Spartan intervention to 
procure their return. It was in this manner that a body 
of exiled political leaders from Phlius—whose great merit 
it was that the city when under their government had been 
zealous in service to Sparta, but had now become luke¬ 
warm or even disaffected in the hands of their opponents 
•—obtained from the Ephors a message, polite in form but 
authoritative in substance, addressed to the Phliasians, re¬ 
quiring that the exiles should be restored, as friends of 
Sparta banished without just cause . 8 

1 IsokratSs, Or. Iv. (Panegyr.) s. 133, 134, 146, 206; Or, viii, (De Pace) 
s. 123; Xen. Hellen. v. 2, x—S; Diodor. xv. 5, 9-19, 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 1, 35. 

* Xen, Hellen. v. , 2, 8-10. 
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While the Spartan power, for the few years succeeding the 
peace of AntalJcidas, was thus decidedly in ascending move¬ 
ment on land, efforts were also made to re-establish it at 
sea. Several of the Cycladfis and other smaller islands were 
again rendered tributary. In this latter sphere however 
Athens became her competitor. Since the peace, and the 
restoration of Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros, combined with 
the refortified Pciroeus and its Long Walls—Athenian com¬ 
merce and naval power had been reviving, though by slow 
and humble steps. Like the naval force of England com¬ 
pared with France, the warlike marine of Athens rested upon 
a considerable commercial marine, which latter hardly existed 
at all in Laconia. Sparta had no seamen except constrained 
Helots or paid foreigners ; 1 while the commerce of Peirteus 
both required and maintained a numerous population of this 
character. The harbour of Peirseus was convenient in respect 
of accommodation, and well stocked with artisans—while 
Laconia had few artisans, and was notoriously destitute of 
harbours . 2 Accordingly in this maritime competition, Athens, 
though but the shadow of her former self, started at an advan¬ 
tage as compared with Sparta, and, in spite of the superiority 
of the latter on land, was enabled to compete with her in 
acquiring tributary dependencies among the smaller islands 
of the AJgean. To these latter, who had no marine of their 
own, and who (like Athens herself) required habitual supplies 
of imported com, it was important to obtain both access to 
Peirseus and protection from the Athenian triremes against that 
swarm of pirates, who showed themselves after the peace of 
Antalkidas when there was no predominant maritime state: 
besides which, the market of Peirseus was often supplied with 
foreign corn from the Crimea, through the preference shown 
by the princes of Bosphorus to Athens, at a time when vessels 
from other places could obtain no cargo . 8 A moderate tribute 
paid to Athens would secure to the tributary island greater 
advantages than if paid to Sparta—with at least equal protec¬ 
tion. Probably the influence of Athens over these islanders 
was further aided by the fact, that she administered the fes¬ 
tivals, and lent out the funds, of the holy temple at Delos. 
We know by inscriptions remaining, that large sums were 
borrowed at interest from the temple treasure, not merely by 

The consequences of this forced return are not difficult to foresee; they 
will appear in a subsequent page. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. i, 3-12. 8 Xen. Hollen, hr. 8, 7, 

* IsolcratSs, Orat. xvii. (Trapezit.) s. 71. 
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individual islanders, but also by the island-cities collectively 
—Naxos, Andros, Tenos, Siphnos, Seriphos, The Amphi- 
ktyonic council who dispensed these loans (or at least the pre¬ 
siding members) were Athenians, named annually at Athens. 1 
Moreover these islanders rendered religious homage and at¬ 
tendance at the Delian festivals, and were thus brought within 
the range of a central Athenian influence, capable, under 
favourable circumstances, of being strengthened and rendered 
even politically important. 

By such helps, Athens was slowly acquiring to herself a 
second maritime confederacy, which we shall presently find to 
be of considerable moment, though never approaching the 
grandeur of her former empire: so that in the year 380 b.c., 
when Isokrat£s published his Panegyrical Discourse (seven 
years after the peace of Antalkidas), though her general power 
was still slender compared with the overruling might of Sparta, 2 
yet her navy had already made such progress, that he claims 
for her the right of taking the command by sea, in that crusade 
which he strenuously enforces, of Athens and Sparta in 
harmonious unity at the head of all Greece, against the Asiatic 
barbarians.® 

1 See the valuable inscription called the Marmor Sandvicense, which 
contains the accounts rendered by the annual Amphlktyons at Delos, from 
377-373 b.c. 

Boeclvh, Staatshaushallung der Athcner, vol. ii. p. 214, ed. 1j vol. ii. 
p. 78 sty., ed. 2. 

The list of cities and individuals who borrowed money from the temple 
is given in these accounts, together with the amount of interest either paid 
by them, or remaining in arrear. 

3 This is the description which IsokratSs himself gives (Orat. xv. 
(Permutat.) s. 61) of the state of the Grecian world when he published 
his Panegyrical Discourse—ffre AamSaifitlyiai p.iv $px oy rSv *E XXfivav, 
tie raireivus iirpdrropuy, &c. 

0 The Panegyrical Discourse of IsokratGs, the date of it being pretty 
exactly known, is of great value for enahling us to understand the period 
immediately succeeding the peace of Antalkidas. 

tie particularly notices the multiplication of pirates, and the competition 
between Athens and Sparta about tribute from the islands in the iEgean 
(s. 133). Tfr yet p by roiaunjr Karaardireais is $ narairavTiirTtH 

fiiy fijie Sdxaaaav xa rixovai, ‘rrcArairra'l Si reki trdXets KaraXap/Sdsoveri, &c. 

.... Keriroe Xpb voir <pv<ret feed fifi Sid rixuv piiya ippoyovyras Toioirots 
tpyois inxsipdv, sroXb fiSXXov f) robs vpirt liras SarpioXoyeTy, obs 
&(ijy imy iXeely, ipuvras roirovs fii v 81k trsraviSrrrt* rpr 7ns &PV ytupyiiv 
ia/ayKafapit/ous, robs S' f)ntipdras Si' &<p9aylay rfjs X<bpas rfiV jUtf 1 rXtlirrvy 
eeuTijs bpyby irtpitpuvras. &c. (s. 151). 

.... r Qv lipids (Athenians ana Spartans) obSf/ilay voiobjueffa irpdymtty, 
AXAct repl piiv r&y KvieXdSuv vfitray hpiipitrfSriroSfiiy, rstrabtas 
Si rh vXfjBos feal rijXmabras rb fiiytSos Svyd/uis 0Iras tl/cji r$ fiapfidpy 
rapaSeSdlea/ity, 
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It would seem that a few years after the peace of Antalkidas, 
Sparta became somewhat ashamed of having surrendered the 
Asiatic Greeks to Persia; and that King Agesipolis and other 
leading Spartans encouraged the scheme of a fresh Grecian 
expedition against Asia, in compliance with propositions from 
some disaffected subjects of Arlaxerxfis. 1 Upon some such 
project, currently discussed though never realised, Isokratcs 
probably built his Panegyrical Oration, composed in a lofty 
strain of patriotic eloquence (380 b.c.), to stimulate both 
Sparta and Athens in the cause, and calling on both, as joint 
chiefs of Greece, to suspend dissension at home for a great 
Pan-Hellenic manifestation against the common enemy abroad. 
But whatever ideas of this kind the Spartan leaders may have 
entertained, their attention was taken off, about 382 b.c., by 
movements in a more remote region of the Grecian world, 
which led to important consequences. 

Since the year 414 b.c. (when the Athenians were engaged in 
the siege of Syracuse), we have heard nothing either of the kings 
of Macedonia, or of the Chalkidic Grecian cities in the penin¬ 
sula of Thrace adjoining Macedonia. Down to that year, 
Athens still retained a portion of her maritime empire in those 
regions. The Plataeans were still in possession of Ski6n6 (on 
the isthmus of PalltSnG) which she had assigned to them; while 
the Athenian admiral Euetion, seconded by many hired Thra¬ 
cians, and even by Perdikkas king of Macedonia, undertook a 
fruitless siege to reconquer Aniphipolis on the Strymon. 2 But 
the fatal disaster at Syracuse having disabled Athens from 
maintaining such distant interests, they were lost to her along 
with her remaining empire—perhaps earlier; though we do 
not know how. At the same time during the last years of the 
Peloponnesian war, the kingdom of Macedonia greatly in¬ 
creased in power; partly, we may conceive, from the helpless 
condition of Athens—but still more from the abilities and 
energy of Archelaus, son and successor of Perdikkas. 

The course of succession among the Macedonian princes 
seems not to have been settled, so that disputes and bloodshed 
took place at the death of several of them. Moreover there 
were distinct tribes of Macedonians, who, though forming part, 
really or nominally, of the dominion of the Temenid princes, 
nevertheless were immediately subject to separate but subor¬ 
dinate princes of their own. The reign of Perdikkas had been 

Compare Xenoph, HeUen. vi. 1, 12 —wiaityut liirofiKfaovras, 

&c. 

1 Diodor. xv. 9, 19, * Thucyd. vii, 9. 
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much troubled in this manner. In the first instance, he had 
stripped his own brother Alketas of the crown, 1 who appears 
(so far as we can make out) to have had the better right to it j 
next he had also expelled his younger brother Philippus from 
his subordinate principality. To restore Amyntas the son of 
Philippus, was one of the purposes of the Thrakian prince 
Sitalkfes, in the expedition undertaken conjointly with Athens, 
during the second year of the Peloponnesian war. 2 On the 
death of Perdikkas (about 413 b.c.), his eldest or only legiti¬ 
mate son was a child of seven years old ; but his natural son 8 
Archelaus was of mature age and unscrupulous ambition. The 
dethroned Alketas was yet alive, and had now considerable 
chance of re-establishing himself on the throne: Archelaus, 
inviting him and his son under pretence that he would himself 
bring about their re-establishment, slew them both amidst the 
intoxication of a banquet. He next despatched the boy, his 
legitimate brother, by suffocating him in a well; and through 
these crimes made himself king. His government however 
was so energetic and able, that Macedonia reached a degree of 
military power such as none of his predecessors had ever 
possessed. His troops, military equipments, and fortified 
places, were much increased in numbers; while he also cut 
straight roads of communication between the various portions 
of his territory—a novelty seemingly everywhere, at that time. 4 
Besides such improved organisation (which unfortunately we 

1 This is attested by Plato, Gorgias, c. 2d, p. 471 B. 

.... "Os <y« (Archelaus son of Perdiltkas) itparov pev rovrov ainbv t by 
Stffvirriv leal Belov (Alketas) peTasrepiliipevos, Sis &iro 8 i 6 <rav r^v ipxbv 
!)ii Uepttiacas airbv tsipetKero, &c. 

This statement of Plato, that Perdikkas expelled his brother Alketas 
from the throne, appears not to be adverted to by the commentators. 
Perhaps It may help to explain the chronological embarrassments connected 
with the reign of Perdikkas, the years of which are assigned by different 
authors, as 23, 28, 35, 40, 41. See Mr. Clinton, Fasti Helleri. ch. iv. 
p. 222—-where he discusses the chronology of the Macedonian kings: also 
Krebs, Lection. Diodorcte, p. 159. 

There are no means of determining when the reign of Perdikkas began 
—nor exactly, when it ended. We know from Thucydides that he was 
king in 432, and in 414 B. c. But the fact of his acquiring the crown by 
the expulsion of an elder brother, renders it less wonderful that the 
beginning of his reign should be differently stated by different authors; 
though these authors seem mostly to conceive Perdikkas as the immediate 
successor of Alexander, without any notice of Alketas. 

9 Thucyd. i. 57 j ii. 97-100. 

8 The mother of Archelaus was a female slave belonging to Alketas ; it 
is for this reason that Plato calls Alketas StnrSriiv ml Belov of Archelaus 
(Plato, Gorgias, c, ad, p. 471 A). 

4 Thucyd. ii. 100. Hobs ebSetas Irept, See. 

r. 1 
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are not permitted to know in detail), Archelaus founded a 
splendid periodical Olympic festival, in honour of the Olym¬ 
pian Zeus and the Muses, 1 and maintained correspondence 
with the poets and philosophers of Athens. He prevailed 
upon the tragic poets Euripides and Agathon, as well as the 
epic poet Choerilus, to visit him in Macedonia, where Euripides 
especially was treated with distinguished favour and muni¬ 
ficence, 2 remaining there until his death in 406 or 405 u.c. 
Archelaus also invited Sokratfis, who declined the invitation 
—and appears to have shown some favour to Plato. 8 He 
perished in the same j'car as Sokrates (399 b.c.), by a violent 
death ; two Thessalian youths, Krateuas and Hellanoloraltss, 
together with a Macedonian named Dckamnichus, being his 
assassins during a hunting party. The first two were youths to 
whom he was strongly attached, but whose dignity he had 
wounded by insulting treatment and non-performance of 
promises: the third was a Macedonian, who, for having 
made an offensive remark upon the bad breath of Euripides, 
had been given up by the order of Archelaus to the poet, in 
order that he might be flogged for it. Euripidfis actually 
caused the sentence to be inflicted: but it was not till six 
years after his death that Deltamnichus, who had neither for¬ 
gotten nor forgiven the affront, found the opportunity of taking 
revenge by instigating and aiding the assassins of Archelaus.* 

These incidents, recounted on the authority of Aristotle, and 
relating as well to the Macedonian king Archelaus as to the 
Athenian citizen and poet Euripidfis, illustrate the political 
contrast between Macedonia and Athens. The government 
of the former is one wholly personal—dependent on the 
passions, tastes, appetites, and capacities, of the king. The 

1 Arrian, 1 . II; Diodor. xvii. 16. 

. a Plutarch, De VitioSo Pudore, 0, 7, p, 531 E. 

• Arislotel. Rhetoric, il. 24 j Seneca, de Beneficiis, v. 6} Ban, V. H, 
Xiv. 17. 

4 See the statements, unfortunately very brief, of Aristotle (Politic, v. 8 , 
IQ-13). Plato (Alkibiad. ii. c. Si P- 141 D), while mentioning the 
assassination of Archelaus by his waidiicd, represents the motive of the 
latter differently from Aristotle, as having been an ambitious desire to 
possess himself of the throne. Diodorus (xiv. 37) represents Kmteuas as 
having killed Archelaus unintentionally in a hunting party. 

K «1 tt)j *A px^dov S' intSfoewr Aeici/nin^os tiytp,&v lyivtro, vapo^ivav 
foi>r iviBepivovs irparas' tdrtov Si rijj ipyrjj, Sri alrrbv i^iSaxt paanyaitrai 
ESpnrtSp tQ votrirfi- S Si EipHrtBqs ix&biiratvty ehrdvros n afcrov tla SwaStav 
row ttripwros (Arist. Pol. !, c.). 

Dekamnichus is cited by Aristotle as one among the examples of persons 
actually scourged 5 which proves that Euripides availed himself of the 
privilege accorded by Archelaus. 
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ambition of .Archelaus leads both to his crimes for acquiring 
the throne, and to his improved organisation of the military 
force of the state afterwards; his admiration for the poets and 
philosophers of Athens makes him sympathise warmly with 
Euripides, and ensure to the latter personal satisfaction for 
an offensive remark; his appetites, mingling licence with 
insult, end by drawing upon him personal enemies of a 
formidable character. JJElat> e’est moi —stands marked in the 
whole series of proceedings; the personality of the monarch is 
the determining element. Now at Athens, no such element 
exists. There is, on the one band, no easy way of bringing to 
bear the ascendency of an energetic chief to improve the 
military organisation—as Athens found to her cost, when she 
was afterwards assailed by Philip, the successor after some 
interval, and in many respects the parallel, of Archelaus. But 
on the other hand, neither the personal tastes nor the appetites, 
of any individual Athenian, count as active causes in the march 
of public affairs, which is determined by the established law 
and by the pronounced sentiments of the body of citizens. 
However gross an insult might have been offered to Euripides 
at Athens, the Dikasts would never have sentenced that the 
offender should be handed over to him to be flogged. They 
would have inflicted such measure of punishment as the nature 
of the wrong, and the pre-existing law, appeared to them to 
require. Political measures, or judicial sentences, at Athens, 
might be well- or ill-judged; but at any rate, they were always 
dictated by regard to a known law and to the pubUc 
conceptions entertained of state-interests, state-dignity, and 
state-obligations, without the avowed intrusion of any man’s 
personality. To Euripides—who had throughout his whole 
life been the butt of Aristophanes and other comic writers, 
and who had been compelled to hear, in the crowded theatre, 
taunts for more galling than what is ascribed to Dekanmichus 
—the contrast must have been indeed striking, to have the 
offender made over to him, and the whip placed at his 
disposal, by order of his new patron. And it is little to his 
honour, that he should have availed himself of the privilege, 
by causing the punishment to be really administered;—a 
punishment which he could never have seen inflicted, during 
the fifty years of his past life, upon any free Athenian citizen. 

Krateuas did not survive the deed more than three or four 
days, after which Orestfis son of Archelaus, a child, was placed 
on the throne, under the guardianship of Aeropus^ The latter 
however, after about four years, made, away with his ward, and 
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reigned in his stead for two years. He then died of sickness, 
and was succeeded by his son Pausanias; who, after a reign 
of only one year, was assassinated and succeeded by Amyntas. 1 
This Amyntas (chiefly celebrated as the father of Philip and 
the grandfather of Alexander the Great), though akin to the 
royal family, had been nothing more than an attendant of 
Aeropus, 2 until he made himself king by putting to death 
Pausanias. 3 I-Ie reigned, though with interruptions, twenty- 
four years (393-369 b.c.) ; years, for the most part, of trouble 
and humiliation for Macedonia, and of occasional exile for 
himself. The vigorous military organisation introduced by 
Archelaus appears to have declined; while the frequent de¬ 
thronements and assassinations of kings, beginning even with 
Perdikkas the father of Archelaus, and continued down to 
Amyntas, unhinged the central authority and disunited the 
various portions of the Macedonian name; which naturally 
tended to separation, and could only be held together by a 
firm hand. 

The interior regions of Macedonia were bordered, to the 
north, north-east, and north-west, by warlike barbarian tribes, 
Thracian and Illyrian, whose invasions were not unfrequent 
and often formidable. Tempted probably by the unsettled 
position of the government, the Illyrians poured in upon 
Amyntas during the first year of his reign: perhaps they may 
have been invited by other princes of the interior, 4 and at all 
events their coming would operate as a signal for malcontents 
to declare themselves. Amyntas—having only acquired the 
sceptre a few months before by assassinating his predecessor, 
and having little hold on the people—was not only unable to 
repel them, but found himself obliged to evacuate Pella, and 
even to retire from Macedonia altogether. Despairing of his 
position, he made over to the Olynthians a large portion-of the 
neighbouring territory—Lower Macedonia or the.coast and 
cities round the Thcrmaic Gulf.® As this cession is repre- 

1 Diodor. xiv. 84-S9. 

a ASUan, V. II. xii, 43 j Dexippus ap. Syncell. p. 263 ; Justin, vii. 4. 

s Diodor. xiv. S9. ’ETeheArritre Si ital Uavaxvlas S tSv MaiteSovav Pact- 
Atis, ivaipeOeis iirh ’Ajiivrov 8<iAq», &p£as inauriv' ri/v Si fiatfiXeiaP 
Karitrxw ‘Apivras, &c. 

4 See in Thucyd. iv. na—the relations of Arrhibseus, prince of the 
Macedonians called Lynkestee in the interior country, witn the Illyrian 
invaders —b.c. 423. 

Archelaus had been engaged at a more recent period in war with a 

? rmce of the interior named Arrhibseus—perhaps the same person (Aristot. 
'olit. v. 8, ri). 

1 Ditidor. xiv. 935 XV. 19. ’tvxoyvols Si rijv 4 pxh v > 'OXwSlots /tip tj?v 
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sented to have been made at the moment of his distress and 
expatriation, we may fairly suspect that it was made for some 
reciprocal benefit or valuable equivalent; of which Amyntas 
might well stand in need, at a moment of so much exigency. 

It is upon this occasion that we begin to hear again of the 
Chalkidians of Olynthus, and the confederacy which they 
gradually aggregated round their city as a centre. The con¬ 
federacy seems to have taken its start from this cession of 
Amyntas—or rather, to speak more properly, from his ab¬ 
dication; for the cession of what he could not keep was of 
comparatively little moment, and we shall see that he tried 
to resume it as soon as he acquired strength. The effect of 
his flight was, to break up the government of Lower or 
maritime Macedonia, and to leave the cities therein situated 
defenceless against the Illyrians, or other invaders from the 
interior. To these cities, the only chance of security, was to 
throw themselves upon the Greek cities on the coast, and to 
organise in conjunction with the latter a confederacy for mutual 
support. Among all the Greeks on that coast, the most 
strenuous and persevering (so they had proved themselves in 
their former contentions against Athens when at the summit of 
her power) as well as the nearest, were the Chalkidians of 
Olynthus. These Olynthians now put themselves forward— 
took into their alliance and under their protection the smaller 
towns of maritime Macedonia immediately near them—and 
soon extended their confederacy so as to comprehend all the 
larger towns in this region—including even Pella, the most con¬ 
siderable city of the country. 1 As they began this enterprise 

aiveyyvs x^P av iSaprirara, &C. Hifitp rav 'OhvvOtav Supr]ira/j.irou 

iroAXV r 5 j s S/iipov x®P as i ®<4 tJjv biriyvatrtp r tjj iavrav Suva arelas, &c. 

The flight of Amyntas, after a year's reign, is confirmed by Dexippus 
ap. Syncell. p. 863. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2 , 12—'On p.h> ydp rfflv ini ®pi,K7]s ptylart] iri\u 
OKvvOos, ax’bbv itivrts MtrracrBe. oSvoi rSiv iroAeap npaaifyiiyopro 
Utrriv Si, $re rots aliroYs xp^irBai vi/nois koX cvpirohneieiv (vetra 51 
ica\ rav /im(6vuv itpoaiAa&iv rival. ’Em 8l roirov inxelpTiray *al rhs rijt 
Ma/c« 5 ovf«r vihtii iAevOepoSv i.irb ’Apivrov, roB fla<n\l«i M«Ke 5 <iv»v, 

5i eltrfiKOvcrav at lyylrara aln&v, raxb k«1 M t its iritfa «a! ficCfovt 
Inopeiovro- ical ttureAliropep fifiets (x i ”' ras SAAoi re woAXds, nal UiWap, 
ljrep fteytimj rap ip Ma/ceBovi? niKeav, Kal 'AyAvrav Si aUr6apSp.$0« 
4irox w P°® yT< ^ T * 1* rSv jrii Atav, Kal Btrop oiiK iiartmaicdra ijSi) iit nitrns 
MamSovlai. 

We know from Diodorus that Amyntas fled the country ia despair, and 
ceded a large proportion at least of Lower Macedonia to the Olynthians. 
Accordingly tne struggle, between the latter and Amyntas (here alluded 
to), must have taken place when he came back and tried to resume his 

rlnminirm 
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at a time when the Illyrians were masters of the country so 
as to drive Amyntas to despair and flight, we may be sure 
that it must have cost them serious efforts, not without great 
danger if they failed. We may also be sure that the cities 
themselves must have been willing, not to say eager, coadjutors; 
just as the islanders and Asiatic Greeks clung to Athens at the 
first formation of the confederacy of Delos. The Olynthians 
could have had no means of conquering even the less con¬ 
siderable Macedonian cities, much less Pella, by force and 
against the will of the inhabitants. 

How the Illyrians were compelled to retire, and by what 
steps the confederacy was got together, we are not permitted 
to know. Our information (unhappily very brief) comes from 
the Akanthian envoy ICleigenes, speaking at Sparta about ten 
years afterwards (b.c. 383), and describing in a few words the 
confederacy as it then stood. But there is one circumstance 
which this witness—himself hostile to Olynthus and coming to 
solicit Spartan aid against her—attests emphatically; the equal, 
generous, and brotherly principles, upon which the Olynthians 
framed their scheme from the beginning. They did not pre¬ 
sent themselves as an imperial city enrolling a body of 
dependent allies, but invited each separate city to adopt 
common laws and reciprocal citizenship with Olynthus, with 
full liberty of intermarriage, commercial dealing, and landed 
proprietorship. That the Macedonian cities near the sea 
should welcome so liberal a proposition as this, coming from 
the most powerful of their Grecian neighbours, cannot at all 
surprise us r especially at a time when they were exposed to 
the Illyrian invaders, and when Amyntas had fled the country. 
They had hitherto always been subjects: 1 their cities had not 
(like the Greek cities) enjoyed each its own separate autonomy 
within its own walls: the offer, now made to them by the 
Olynthians, was one of freedom in exchange for their past 
subjection under the Macedonian kings, combined with a 
force adequate to protect them against Illyrian and other 
invaders, Perhaps also these various cities—Anthemus, 
Therma, Chalastra, Pella, Alfirus, Pydna, &c.—may have con¬ 
tained, among the indigenous population, a certain proportion 
of domiciliated Grecian inhabitants, to whom the proposition 
of the Olynthians would be especially acceptable. 

We may thus understand why the offer of Olynthus was 
gladly welcomed by the Macedonian maritime cities. They 

1 Xen. Hellen, v. a, ra— rit rfjs MantSoylas ird\eis i\ev$cpovy &xb 
'Afiivrov, &c. i compare v. 2, 38, 
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were the first who fraternised as voluntary partners in the 
confederacy; which the Olynthians, having established this 
basis, proceeded to enlarge further, by malting the like liberal 
propositions to the Greek cities in their neighbourhood. 
Several of these latter joined voluntarily; others were afraid 
to refuse; insomuch that the confederacy came to include a 
considerable number of Greeks—especially Potidaea, situated 
on the isthmus of PallfinS, and commanding the road of 
communication between the cities within PallSnS and the 
continent. The Olynthians carried out with scrupulous 
sincerity their professed principles of equal and intimate 
partnership, avoiding all encroachment or offensive pre¬ 
eminence in favour of their own city. But in spite of this 
liberal procedure, they found among their Grecian neighbours 
obstructions which they had not experienced from the Mace¬ 
donian. Each of the Grecian cities had been accustomed 
to its own town-autonomy and separate citizenship, with its 
peculiar laws and customs. All of them were attached to this 
kind of distinct political life, by one of the most tenacious and 
universal instincts of the Greek mind: all of them would 
renounce it with reluctance, even on consenting to enter the 
Olynthian confederacy, with its generous promise, its enlarged 
security, and its manifest advantages; and there were even 
some who, disdaining every prospective consideration, refused 
to change their condition at all except at the point of the 
sword. 

Among these last were Akanthus and Apollonia, the largest 
cities (next to Olynthus) in the Challddic peninsula, and there¬ 
fore the least unable to stand alone. To these the Olynthians 
did not make application, until they had already attracted 
within their confederacy a considerable number of other 
Grecian as well as Macedonian cities. They then invited 
Akanthus and Apollonia to come in, upon the same terms of 
equal union and fellow-citizenship. The proposition being 
declined, they sent a second message intimating that, unless it 
were accepted within a certain time, they would enforce it by 
compulsory measures. So powerful already was the military 
force of the Olynthian confederacy, that Akanthus and 
Apollonia, incompetent to resist without foreign aid, despatched 
envoys to Sparta to set forth the position of affairs in the 
Chalkidic peninsula, and to solicit intervention against Olynthus. 

Their embassy reached Sparta about B.c. 383, when the 
Spartans, having broken up the city of Mantineia into villages 
and coerced Phlius, were in the full swin? of power over 
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Peloponnesus—and when they had also dissolved the Boeotian 
federation, placing harmosts in Plataea and Thespiae as checks 
upon any movement of Thebes. The Akanthian Kleigen&s, 
addressing himself to the assembly of Spartans and their allies, 
drew an alarming picture of the recent growth and prospective 
tendencies of Olynthus, invoking the interference of Sparta 
against that city. The Olynthian confederacy (he said) already 
comprised many cities, small and great, Greek as well as 
Macedonian—Amyntas having lost his kingdom. Its military 
power, even at present great, was growing every day. 1 II The 
territory, comprising a large breadth of fertile corn-land, could 
sustain a numerous population. Wood for ship-building 2 was 
close at hand, while the numerous harbours of the confederate 
cities ensured a thriving trade as well as a steady revenue from 
customs-duties. The neighbouring Thracian tribes would be 
easily kept in willing dependence, and would thus augment the 
military force of Olynthus j even the gold mines of Mount 
Pangeeus would speedily come within her assured reach. “All 
that I now tell you (such was the substance of his speech) is 
matter of public talk among the Olynthian people, who are 
full of hope and confidence. How can you Spartans, who are 
taking anxious pains to prevent the union of the Boeotian 
cities, 8 permit the aggregation of so much more formidable a 
power, both by land and by sea, as this of Olynthus ? Envoys 
have already been sent thither from Athens and Thebes—and 
the Olynthians have decreed to send an embassy in return, 
for contracting alliance with those cities; hence your enemies 

I Xen. Hellen. v. ss, 14. 

The number of Olynthian troops is given in Xenophon as Soo boplites— 
a far greater number of peltasts—and 1000 horsemen, assuming that 
Akanthus and Apollonia joined the confederacy. It has been remarked 
by Mr. Mitford and others, that these numbers, as they here stand, must 
be decidedly smaller than the reality. But we have no means of correction 
open to us. Mr. Mitford’s suggestion of 8000 hoplites in place of 800 rests 
upon no authority. 

Demosthenes states that Olynthus by herself, and before she had brought 
all the Chalkidians into confederacy (otbreo XakiciSiwv vii>rmv eh 
ffuutiiKiff/iivaiv —De Fals. Leg. c. 75, p. 425) possessed 400 horsemen, and 
a citizen population of 5000; no more than this (he says) at the lime when 
the Lacedaemonians attacked them. The historical statements of the great 
orator, for a time which nearly coincides with his own birth, are to be 
received with caution. 

* Compare Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, p. 54, s. too, Eng. Tr. 

II Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 16, TEwo^o-ots Si kb! raSe, irffij et kit, ipas tJ/j 
pis Boiartoj imfiekyOrivai, Sirt»s kbS’ fv rfrj, vokii Si fielfyvos & 6 pot{o/i 4 mjt 
Suvdfieas ifieXfjaai, Sic, 

I translate here the substance of the speech, not the exact words. 
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will derive a large additional force. We of Akanthus and 
Apollonia, having declined the proposition to join the con¬ 
federacy voluntarily, have received notice that, if we persist, 
they will constrain us. Now we are anxious to retain our 
paternal laws and customs, continuing as a city by ourselves. 1 
But if we cannot obtain aid from you, we shall be under the 
necessity of joining them—as several other cities have already 
done, from not daring to refuse; cities, who would have sent 
envoys along with us, had they not been afraid of offending the 
Olynthians. These cities, if you interfere forthwith, and with 
a powerful force, will now revolt from the new confederacy. 
But if you postpone your interference, and allow time for the 
confederacy to work, their sentiments will soon alter. They 
will come to be knit together in attached unity, by the co- 
burgership, the intermarriage, and the reciprocity of landed 
possessions, which have already been enacted prospectively. 
All of them will become convinced that they have a common 
interest both in belonging to, and in strengthening the con¬ 
federacy—just as the Arcadians, when they follow you, 
Spartans, as allies, are not only enabled to preserve their own 
property, but also to plunder others. If, by your delay, the 
attractive tendencies of the confederacy should come into real 
operation, you will presently find it not so much within your 
power to dissolve.” 2 

This speech of the Akanthian envoy is remarkable in more 
than one respect. Coming from the lips of an enemy, it is the 
best of all testimonies to the liberal and comprehensive spirit 
in which the Olynthians were acting. They are accused—not 
of injustice, nor of selfish ambition, nor of degrading those 
around them—but literally, of organising a new partnership on. 
principles too generous and too seductive; of gently super¬ 
seding, instead of violently breaking down, the barriers, between 
the various cities, by reciprocal ties of property and family 

1 Xen, Hells: n. v. 2 , 14. ‘H/tetj Si, 2 &vSpes AaieeSatpiviot, /So vXipeBa 
piv rots warplots vipois xpfjtrOai, /cal atiroirohlrm elvai* el pivrot p% froySfaei 
tis, ivdyicn it “1 tlpfiv per' iicelvotv ylyvetrBat. 

a Xen. Hellen. V. 2, 18. Act ye pljv ipas /cal riSe elSivat, its, V 
elp^uapev Sivap.iv peyd\i)v oStrav, offer at Swrdhaurris vis itrriv at ykp 
dKovam tuv ttiXeuv t0i woKivelas Kaivuvovcai, aJrat, S» n iSaaiv 
AvrtvaXov, va^h diroffrlicravrav <1 pivrot avyieXetriiaovrat vats 
t« Ivtyaplats tea 1 lyitrdiff cat wap’ iXX^Xou, 4r ItyriQta pivot 
e ter ^—Kttl yvdaovrat, tri peril tSv tcparoivrav iireirSai 
KepSaXiov laviv, l&cnrep ’ApttaSes, Srav pe0‘ ipdv loin, rd re airQv 
<rti£ov<ri, zeal rek iXXirpta &pird£ov<riv-—t trots obit OP i points eSXvra 
Ktr vat* 
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among the citizens of each ; of uniting them all into a new 
political aggregate, in which not only all would enjoy equal 
rights, but all without exception would be gainers. The advan¬ 
tage, both in security and in power, accruing prospectively to 
all, is not only admitted by the orator, but stands in the front 
of his argument. “ Make haste and break up the confederacy 
(he impresses upon Sparta) before its fruit is ripe, so that the 
confederates may never taste it nor find out how good it is; 
for if they do, you will not prevail on them to forego it." By 
implication, he also admits—and he says nothing tending even 
to raise a doubt—that the cities which he represents, Akanthus 
and Apollonia, would share along with the rest in this same 
benefit. But the Grecian political instinct was nevertheless 
predominant—“ We wish to preserve our paternal laws, and to 
be a city by ourselves.” Thus nakedly is the objection stated j 
when the question was, not whether Akanthus should lose its 
freedom and become subject to an imperial city like Athens— 
but whether it should become a free and equal member of a 
larger political aggregate, cemented by every tie which could 
make union secure, profitable, and dignified. It is curious to 
observe how perfectly the orator is conscious that this repug¬ 
nance, though at the moment preponderant, was nevertheless 
essentially transitory, and would give place to attachment when 
the union came to be felt as a reality; and how eagerly he 
appeals to Sparta to lose no time in clenching the repugnance, 
while it lasted. He appeals to her, not for any beneficial or 
Pan-Hellenic objects, but in tire interests of her own dominion, 
which required that the Grecian world should be as it were, 
pulverised into minute, self-acting atoms, without cohesion—so 
that each city, or each village, while protected against sub¬ 
jection to any other, should further be prevented from equal 
political union or fhsion with any other; being thus more 
completely helpless and dependent in reference to Sparta. 

It was not merely from Akanthus and Apollonia, but also 
from the dispossessed Macedonian lung Amyntas, that envoys 
reached Sparta to ask for aid against Olynthus. It seems that 
Amyntas, after having abandoned the kingdom and made his 
cession to the Olynthians, had obtained some aid from Thessaly 
and tried to reinstate himself by force. In this scheme he had 
Bailed, being defeated by the Olynthians. Indeed we find 
another person named Argseus, mentioned as competitor for 
the Macedonian sceptre, and possessing it for two years. 1 

1 Diodor. xiv. 92 j rev. 19. 

Demosthenes speaks of Amyntas as having been expelled from his 
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After hearing these petitioners, the Lacedemonians first 
declared their own readiness to comply with the prayer, and to 
put down Olynthus; next, they submitted the same point to the 
vote of the assembled allies. 1 Among these latter, there was 
no genuine antipathy against the Olynthians, such as that 
which had prevailed against Athens before the Peloponnesian 
war, in the synod then held at Sparta. But the power of 
Sparta over her allies was now far greater than it had been 
then. Most of their cities were under oligarchies, dependent 
upon her support for authority over their fellow-citizens; more¬ 
over the recent events in Bceotia and at Mantineia had operated 
as a serious intimidation. Anxiety to keep the favour of Sparta 
was accordingly paramount, so that most of the speakers, as 
well as most of the votes, declared for the war, 2 and a combined 
army of ten thousand men was voted to be raised. 

To make up such a total, a proportional contingent was 
assessed upon each confederate ; combined with the proviso, 
now added for the first time, that each might furnish money 
instead of men, at the rate of three ASginsean oboli (half an 
ASginasan drachma) for each hoplite. A cavalry-soldier, to 
those cities which furnished such, was reckoned as equivalent 
to four hoplites; a hoplite, as equivalent to two peltasts; or 
pecuniary contribution on the same scale. All cities in default 
were made liable to a forfeit of one stater (four drachms) per 
day, for every soldier not sent; the forfeit to be enforced by 
Sparta. 8 Such licensed substitution of pecuniary payment for 
personal service, is the same as I have already described to 
have taken place nearly a century before in the confederacy of 
Delos under the presidency of Athens. 4 It was a system not 
likely to be extensively acted upon among the Spartan allies, 
who were at once poorer and more warlike than those of 
Athens. But in both cases it was favourable to the ambition 
of the leading state; and the tendency becomes here manifest, 

kingdom by the Thessalians (cont. Aristokrat. c. 29, p. 657). If this be 
historically correct, it must be referred to some subsequent war in which 
he was engaged with the Thessalians; perhaps to the time when Jason of 
Phewe acquired dominion over Macedonia (Xenoph. Ifellen, vi. r, n)» 

1 See vol. vi. ch. xlviii. of this History. ■ 

8 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 20. 'Ek roirou ftirrot, iroAAol per (uvnyipavov 
ffrpartb.v troieiP, pdhurra Si of PovASpatrat Aa/teScuftorlots &c. 

* Xen. Hellen, v. a, at, 22. 

Diodorus (xv, 31} mentions the fact that an hoplite was. reckoned 
equivalent to two peltasts, in reference to a L&cedsemonian muster roll of 
a few yean afterwards j but it must have been equally necessary to fix the 
proportion on the present occasion. 

4 See vol. v. ch, xlv, of tills Histoty. 
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to sanction, by the formality of a public resolution, that 
increased Lacedaemonian ascendency which had already grown 
up in practice. 

The Akanthian envoys, while expressing their satisfaction 
•with the vote just passed, intimated that the muster of these 
numerous contingents would occupy some time, and again 
insisted on the necessity of instant intervention, even with a 
small force; before the Olynthians could find time to get their 
plans actually in work or appreciated by the surrounding cities. 
A moderate Lacedemonian force (they said), if despatched 
forthwith, would not only keep those who had refused to join 
Olynthus, steady to their refusal, but also induce others, who 
had joined reluctantly, to revolt. Accordingly the Ephors 
appointed Eudamidas at once, assigning to him 2000 hoplites 
—Neodamodfis (or enfranchised Helots), Perioeki, and Skint® 
or Arcadian borderers. Such was the anxiety of the Alcanthians 
for haste, that they would not let him delay even to get together 
the whole of this moderate force. He was put in march im¬ 
mediately, with such as were ready; while his brother Phoebidas 
was left behind to collect the remainder and follow him. And 
it seems that the Akanthians judged correctly. For Euda¬ 
midas, arriving in Thrace after a rapid march, though he was 
unable to contend against the Olynthians in the field, yet 
induced Potideea to revolt from them, and was able to 
defend those cities, such as Akanthus and Apollonia, which 
resolutely stood aloof. 1 Amyntas brought a force to co-operate 
with him. 

The delay in the march of Phoebidas was productive of con¬ 
sequences no less momentous than unexpected. The direct 
line from Peloponnesus to Olynthus lay through the Theban 
territory; a passage which the Thebans, whatever might have 
been their wishes, were not powerful enough to refuse, though 
they had contracted an alliance with Olynthus, 2 and though 
proclamation was made that no Theban citizens should join 
the Lacedcemonian force. Eudamidas, having departed at a 
moment’s notice, passed through Bceotia without a halt in his 
way to Thrace. But it was known that his brother Phoebidas 
was presently to follow; and upon this fact the philo-Laconian 
party in Thebes organised a conspiracy. 

They obtained from the Ephors, and from the miso-Theban 
feelings of Agesilaus, secret orders to Phoebidas, that he should 
co-operate with them in any party movement which they might 

1 Xen. HeUen. v. z, 24; Diodor. xv. zi, 

8 Xen. HeUen. v. 2, 27-34. 
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find opportunity of executing; 1 and when he halted with his 
detachment near the gymnasium a little way without the walls, 
they concerted matters as well with him as among themselves. 
Leontiades, Hypates, and Archias, were the chiefs of the party 
in Thebes favourable to Sparta; a party decidedly in minority, 
yet still powerful, and at this moment so strengthened by the 
unbounded ascendency of the Spartan name, that Leontiades 
himself was one of the polemarchs of the city. Of the anti- 
Spartan, or predominant sentiment in Thebes,—which included 
most of the wealthy and active citizens, those who came suc¬ 
cessively into office as hipparchs or generals of the cavalry 2 — 
the leaders were Ismenias and Androkleides. The former 
especially, the foremost as well as ablest conductor of the late 
war against Sparta, was now in office as Polemarch, conjointly 
with his rival Leontiades. 

While Ismenias, detesting the Spartans, kept aloof from 
Phoebidas, Leontiades assiduously courted him and gained 
his confidence. On the day of the Thesmophorta, 8 a religious 

1 This is the statement of Diodorus (xv. 20), and substantially that of 
Plutarch (Agesil. c. 24), who intimates that it wns the general belief of the 
time. And it appears to me more probable than the representation of 
Xenophon—that the first idea arose when Phoebidas was under the walls of 
Thebes, and that the Spartun leader was persuaded by Leontiadgs to act 
on his own responsibility. The behaviour of Agesilaus and of the Ephors 
after the fact, is like that of persons who had previously contemplated the 
possibility of it. But the original suggestion must have come from the 
Theban faction themselves. 

2 Plutarch (De Genio Socratis, c. 5, p. 578 B) states that most of these 
generals of cavalry (™v Irrvapxv vopfpar) were afterwards in exile 
with Pelopldas at Athens. 

We have little or no information respecting the government of Thebes. 
It would seem to have been at this moment a liberalised oligarchy. There 
was a senate, and two Polemarchs (perhaps the Polemarchs may nave been 
more than two in all, though the words of Xenophon rather lead us to sup¬ 
pose only two)—'and there seems also to have been a civil magistrate, chosen 
by lot (4 Kvdfiin-Tos Spx® 1 ') renewed annually, whose office was marked 
by his constantly having in his possession the sacred spear of state (t 4 hpbo 
Sopu) and the city-seal (Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 31, p. 597—B—C). 

At this moment, it must be recollected, there were no such officers as 
Bceotai’chs; since the Lacedmmonians, enforcing the peace of Antalkidas, 
had put an end to the Boeotian federation. 

8 The rhetor ArisleidSs (Or. xix. Eleusin. p, 452 Cant, j p. 419 Dind.) 
states that the Kadmeia was seized during the Pythian festival. This festival 
would take place, July or August 382 B.c.; near the beginning of the third 
year of tho (99th) Olympiad. See above in this History, vol. vii. eh. liv. 
Respecting the year and month in which the Pythian festival was held, 
there is a difference of opinion among commentators. I agree with those 
who assign it to the first quarter of the third Olympic year. And the date 
of the march of Phoebidas would perfectly harmonise with this supposition. 
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festival celebrated by the women apart from the men, during 
which the acropolis or Kadmeia was consecrated to their 
exclusive use—Phcebidas, affecting to have concluded his halt, 
put himself in march to proceed as if towards Thrace; seem¬ 
ingly rounding the walls of Thebes, but not going into it. The 
Senate was actually assembled in the portico of the agora, and 
the heat of a summer’s noon had driven every one out of the 
streets, when Leontiades, stealing away from the Senate, 
hastened on horseback to overtake Phcebidas, caused him to 
face about, and conducted the Lacedaemonians straight up to 
the Kadmeia; the gates of which, as well as those of the town, 
were opened to his order as Polemarch. There were not only 
no citizens in the streets, but none even in the Kadmeia; no 
male person being permitted to be present at the feminine 
Thesmophoria ,* so that Phcebidas and his army became pos¬ 
sessed of the Kadmeia without the smallest opposition. At 
the same time they became possessed of an acquisition of 
hardly less importance—the persons of all the assembled 
Theban women; who served as hostages for the quiet sub¬ 
mission, however reluctant, of the citizens in the town below. 
Leontiades handed to Phcebidas the key of the gates, and 
then descended into the town, giving orders that no man 
should go up without his order. 1 

The assembled Senate heard with consternation the occupa¬ 
tion of the acropolis by Phoebidas. Before any deliberation 
could be taken among the senators, LeontiadSs came down to 
resume his seat. The lochages and armed citizens of his party, 
to whom he had previously given orders, stood close at hand. 
“Senators (said he), be not intimidated by the news that the 
Spartans are in the Kadmeia; for they assure us that they have 
no hostile purpose against any one who does not court war 
against them. But I, as Polemarch, am empowered by law to 
seize any one whose behaviour is manifestly and capitally 
criminal. Accordingly I seize this man Ismenias, as the great 
inflamer of war. Come forward, captains and soldiers, lay 
hold of him, and carry him off where your orders direct.” 
Ismenias was accordingly seized and hurried off as a prisoner 
to the Kadmeia; while the senators, thunderstruck and over¬ 
awed, offered no resistance. Such of them as were partisans 
of the arrested polemarch, and many even of the more neutral 

Xenophon mentions nothing about the Pythian festival as being in course 
of celebration when Phoebidas was encamped near Thebes; for it had no 
particular reference to Thebes. 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 8, 28, 29. 
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members, left the Senate and went home, thankful to escape 
with their lives. Three hundred of them, including Andro- 
kleidas, Pelopidas, Mellon, and others, sought safety by volun¬ 
tary exile to Athens: after which the remainder of the Senate, 
now composed of few or none except philo-Spartan partisans, 
passed a vote formally dismissing Ismenias, and appointing a 
new polemarch in his place . 1 

This blow of high-handed violence against Ismenias forms a 
worthy counterpart to the seizure of TheramenSs by Kritias , 2 
twenty-two years before, in the Senate of Athens under the 
Thirty. Terror-striking in itself, it was probably accompanied 
by similar deeds of force against others of the same party. 
The sudden explosion and complete success of the conspiracy, 
plotted by the Executive Chief himself, the most irresistible of 
all conspirators—the presence of Phcebidas in the Kadmeia, 
and of a compliant Senate in the town—the seizure or flight of 
Ismenias and all his leading partisans—were more than suffi¬ 
cient to crush all spirit of resistance on the part of the citizens; 
whose first anxiety probably was, to extricate their wives and 
daughters from the custody of the Lacedaemonians in the 
Kadmeia. Having such a price to offer, LeontiadSs would 
extort submission the more easily, and would probably procure 
a vote of the people ratifying the new rtgime , the Spartan 
alliance, and the continued occupation of the acropolis. 
Having accomplished the first settlement of his authority, 
he proceeded without delay to Sparta, to make known the fact 
that "order reigned ” at Thebes. 

The news of the seizure of the Kadmeia and of the revolution 
at Thebes had been received at Sparta with the greatest surprise, 
as well as with a mixed feeling of shame and satisfaction. 
Everywhere throughout Greece, probably, it excited a greater 
sensation than any event since the battle of riSgospotami. 
Tried by the recognised public law of Greece, it was a flagitious 
iniquity, for which Sparta had not the shadow of a pretence. 
It was even worse than the surprise of Platasa by the Thebans 
before the Peloponnesian war, which admitted of the partial 
excuse that war was at any rate impending; whereas in this case, 
the Thebans had neither done nor threatened anything to violate 
the peace of Antalkidas. It stood condemned by the indignant 
sentiment of all Greece, unwillingly testified even by the philo- 
Laconian Xenophon 8 himself! But it was at the same time an 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. z, 30, 31. 

2 Xen. Hellen. li. 3. See above in this History, vol. vih, ch. bev, 

* Vap v. t* 
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immense accession to Spartan power. It had been achieved 
with pre-eminent skill and success; and Phoebidas might well 
claim to have struck for Sparta the most important blow since 
ALgospotami, relieving her from one of her two really formidable 
enemies . 1 

Nevertheless, far from receiving thanks at Sparta, he became 
the object of wrath and condemnation, both with the Ephors 
and the citizens generally. Every one was glad to throw upon 
him the odium of the proceeding, and to denounce him as 
having acted without orders. Even the Ephors, who had 
secretly authorised him beforehand to co-operate generally with 
the faction at Thebes, having doubtless never given any specific 
instructions, now indignantly disavowed him. Agesilaus alone 
stood forward in his defence, contending that the only question 
was, whether his proceedings at Thebes had been injurious or 
beneficial to Sparta. If the former, he merited punishment; if 
the latter, it was always lawful to render service, even impromptu 
and without previous orders. 

Tried by this standard, the verdict was not doubtful. For 
every man at Sparta felt how advantageous the act was in itself; 
and felt it still more, when Leontiadfis reached the city, humble 
in solicitation as well as profuse in promise. In his speech 
addressed to the assembled Ephors and Senate, he first reminded 
them how hostile Thebes had hitherto been to them, under 
Ismenias and the party just put down—and how constantly 
they had been in jealous alarm, lest Thebes should reconstitute 
by force the Boeotian federation. “ Now (added he) your fears 
may be at an end: only take as good care to uphold our 
government, as we shall take to obey your orders. For the 
future, you will have nothing to do but to send us a short 
despatch, to get every service which you require .” 2 It was 

1 It is curious that Xenophon, treating Phoebidas as a man more warm¬ 
hearted than wise, speaks of him as if he had rendered no real service to 
Sparta by the capture of the Iiadmeia (v. a, 28). The explanation of this 
is, that Xenophon wrote his history at a later period, after the defeat at 
Leuktra and the downfall of Sparta j which downfall was brought about 
by the reaction against her overweening and oppressive dominion, especially 
after the capture of the ICadmeia—or (in the pious creed of Xenophon) 
by the displeasure of the gods, which such iniquity drew down upon her 
(v. 4, 1). In this way, therefore, it is made out that Phoebidas had not 
acted with true wisdom, and that he had done his country more harm than 
good j a criticism which we may he sure that no man advanced, at the time 
of tlie capture itself, or during the three years after it. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 34. 

Kal u/ieis y (says LeonLiadds to the Lacedsemonian Ephors) rire fiiv M 
irpotrefjc«Tf rbv voSv, * 4 rt &icoi<r*<r 9 t utirobs tty Bot curias 6 <p' 
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resolved by the Lacedemonians, at the instance of Agesilaus, 
to retain their garrison now in the Kadmeia, to uphold Leon- 
tiadfis with his colleagues in the government of Thebes, and to 
put Ismenias upon his trial. Yet they at the same time, as a 
sort of atonement to the opinion of Greece, passed a vote 
of censure on Phcebidas, dismissed him from his command, 
and even condemned him to a fine. The fine, however, most 
probably was never exacted; for we shall see by the conduct 
of Sphodrias afterwards that the displeasure against Phoebidas, 
if at first genuine, was certainly of no long continuance. 

That the Lacedccmonians should at the same time condemn 
Phoebidas and retain the Kadmeia—has been noted as a gross 
contradiction. Nevertheless we ought not to forget, that had 
they evacuated the Kadmeia, the party of Leontiadfis at 
Thebes, which had compromised itself for Sparta as well as for 
its own aggrandisement, would have been irretrievably sacrificed. 
The like excuse, if excuse it be, cannot be urged in respect to 
their treatment of Ismenias; whom they put upon his trial at 
Thebes, before a court consisting of three Lacedaemonian com¬ 
missioners, and one from each allied city. Pie was accused, 
probably by Leontiadfis and his other enemies, of having 
entered into friendship and conspiracy with the Persian king 
to the detriment of Greece 1 —of having partaken in the Persian 
funds brought into Greece by Timokratfis the Rhodian—and of 
being the real author of that war which had disturbed Greece 
from 395 b.c. down to the peace of Antalkidas. After an unavail¬ 
ing defence, he was condemned and executed. Plad this doom 
been inflicted upon him by his political antagonists as a conse¬ 
quence of their intestine victory, it would have been too much 
in the analogy of Grecian party-warfare to call for any special 
remark. But there is something peculiarly revolting in the 
prostitution of judicial solemnity and _ Pan-Hellenic pretence, 
which the Lacedasmonians here committed. They could have 
no possible right to try Ismenias as a criminal at all ; still less 
to try him as a criminal on the charge of confederacy with the 

airots tlvar vvv S’, &r«l rdfia ariwpwerai, ob8b> 6/nas 5 «? QylSalovs ipofiftirSar 
dpititrei S/uty fuicph <ricwi\y, Hurra lueiOav irdyra rpirracrOai, ttravhv 
iiyeOe — idv, &air<p jlpets i/iOy, o'droi teal ifttTs fm&v, bri(it\y<r6a. 

Xenophon mentions the displeasure of the Ephors and the Spartans 
generally against Phosbidas (x«*.«rdir tyoyras rf QoifitSa), but not tue fine, 
which is certified by Diodorus (xv. so), by Plutarch (Pelopidas, c. 6 , and 
De Genio Socratls, p. 576 A), and Cornelius Nepos (Pelopid. c. T), 

1 Xen. Heilen. v, a, 3S s Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, p_. 576 A. Plutarch 
in another place (Pelopid. c. 5) represents Ismenias as having been conveyed 
to Sparta and tried there. 
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Persian king—when they had themselves, only five years before, 
acted not merely as allies, but even as instruments, of that 
monarch, in enforcing the peace of Antalkidas. If Ismenias 
had received money from one Persian satrap, the Spartan 
Antalkidas had profited in like manner by another—and for 
the like purpose too of cany in g on Grecian war. The real 
motive of the Spartans was doubtless to revenge themselves 
upon this distinguished Theban for having raised against them 
the war which began in 395 b.c. But the mockery of justice 
by which that revenge was masked, and the impudence of 
punishing in him as treason that same foreign alliance with 
which they had ostentatiously identified themselves, lends a 
deeper enormity to the whole proceeding. 

Leontiadfis and his partisans were thus established as rulers 
in Thebes, with a Lacedaemonian garrison in the Kadmcia to 
sustain them and execute their orders. The once-haughty 
Thebes was enrolled as a member of the Lacedtemonian con¬ 
federacy. Sparta was now enabled to prosecute her Olynthian 
expedition with redoubled vigour. Eudamidas and Amyntas, 
though they repressed the growth of the Olynthian confederacy, 
had not been strong enough to put it down; so that a larger 
force was necessary, and the aggregate of ten thousand men, 
which had been previously decreed, was put into instant requisi¬ 
tion, to be commanded byTeleutias, brother of Agesilaus. The 
new general, a man of very popular manners, was soon on his 
march at the head of this large army, which comprised many 
Theban hoplites as well as horsemen furnished by the new 
rulers in their unqualified devotion to Sparta. He sent forward 
envoys to Amyntas in Macedonia, urging upon him the most 
strenuous efforts for the purpose of recovering the Macedonian 
cities which had joined the Olynthians—and also to Derdas, 
prince of the district of Upper Macedonia, called Elimeia, 
inviting his co-operation against that insolent city, which would 
speedily extend her dominion (he contended) from the maritime 
region to the interior, unless she were put down. 1 

Though the Lacedemonians were masters everywhere and 
had their hands free—though Teleutias was a competent officer 
with powerful forces—and though Derdas joined with 400 
excellent Macedonian horse—yet the conquest of Olynthus 
was found no easy enterprise. 3 The Olynthian cavalry, in 

1 Xen. Hellcn, v. 2, 38. 

* Demosthenes (De Fals. Leg. c. 75, p. 425) spenks with proper com¬ 
mendation of the brave resistance made by the Olynthians against the 
great force of Sparta. But his expressions are altogether misleading as to 
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particular, was numerous and efficient. Unable as they were 
to make head against Tcleutias in the field or repress his 
advance, nevertheless, in a desultory engagement which took 
place near the city gates they defeated the Lacedaemonian and 
Theban cavalry, threw even the infantry into confusion, and 
were on the point of gaining a complete victory, had not 
Derdas with his cavalry on the other wing made a diversion 
which forced them to come back for the protection of the city. 
Teleutias, remaining master of the field, continued to ravage 
the Olynthian territory during the summer, for which however 
the Olynthians retaliated by frequent marauding expeditions 
against the cities in alliance with him. 1 

In the ensuing spring, the Olynthians sustained various 
partial defeats, especially one near Apollonia from Derdas. 
They were more and more confined to their walls; insomuch 
that Teleutias became confident and began to despise them. 
Under these dispositions on his part, a body of Olynthian 
cavalry'showed themselves one morning, passed the river near 
their city, and advanced in calm array towards the Lacede¬ 
monian camp. Indignant at such an appearance of daring, 
Teleutias directed Tlemonidas with the peltasts to disperse 
them; upon which the Olynthians slowly retreated, while the 
peltasts rushed impatiently to pursue them, even when they 
recrossed the river. No sooner did the Olynthians see that 
half the peltasts had crossed it than they suddenly turned, 
charged them vigorously, and put them to flight with the loss 
of their commander Tlemonidas and a hundred others. All 
this passed in sight of Teleutias, who completely lost his temper. 
Seizing his arms, he hurried forward to cover die fugitives with 
the hoplites around him, sending orders to all his troops, 
hoplites, peltasts, and horsemen, to advance also. But the 
Olynthians, again retreating, drew him on towards the city, 
with such inconsiderate forwardness, that many of his soldiers 
ascending the eminence on which the city was situated, rushed 
close up to the walls. 2 Here however they were, received by a 
shower of missiles which forced them to recede in disorder; 
upon which the Olynthians again sallied forth, probably from 
more than one gate at once, and charged them first with 
cavalry and peltasts, next with hoplites. The Lacedaemonians 

the tenor and result of the war. If we had no other information, than his, 
we should be led to imagine that the Olynthians had been victorious, and 
the Lacedssmonians baffled. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. v. a, 40-43. 

a Thucyd. i. 63—with the Scholiast. 
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and their allies, disturbed and distressed by the first, were 
unable to stand against the compact charge of the last; 
Teleutias himself, fighting in the foremost ranks, was slain, 
and his death was a signal for the flight of all around. The 
whole besieging force dispersed and fled in different directions 
•—to Akantlius, to Sparlolus, to Potidcea, to Apollonia. So 
vigorous and effective was the pursuit by the Olynthians, that 
the loss of the fugitives was immense. The whole army was 
in fact ruined; 1 for probably many of the allies who escaped 
became discouraged and went home. 

At another time, probably, a victory so decisive, might have 
deterred the Lacedfemonians from further proceedings, and 
saved Olynthus. But now, they were so completely masters 
everywhere else, that they thought only of repairing the 
dishonour by a still more imposing demonstration. Their 
king Agesipolis was placed at the head of an expedition on the 
largest scale j and his name called forth eager co-operation, 
both in men and money, from the allies. He marched with 
thirty Spartan counsellors, as Agesilaus had gone to Asia; 
besides a select body of energetic youth os volunteers, from 
the Periceki, from the illegitimate sons of Spartans, and from 
strangers or citizens who had lost their franchise through 
poverty, introduced as friends of richer Spartan citizens to 
go through the arduous Lykurgean training. 2 Amyntas and 
Derdas also were instigated to greater exertions than before, so 
that Agesipolis was enabled, after receiving their reinforcements 
in his march through Macedonia, to present himself before 
Olynthus with an overwhelming force, and to confine the 
citizens within their walls. Pie then completed the ravage 

1 Xen. Ilellen. v. 3, 4-6. irafiwtoiOeTs i.Trhtrtivav ivOptiiravs teal Sri irtp 
ttycXos ijtr rairov rod <rrpurei/J.arof, 

Diodorus (xv. 21) states the loss at 1200 men. 

a Xen. Hellen. V. 3, 9. IIoXXol Se atrip «al r&v rrepiolxav 40e\ovra\ 
koXoI k&7<i9oI <|KqXoi50ow, roI {ivoi rav rpaiplfiav naAou/u&av, «ol wSfloi r&v 
Siraprtar&v, fi&Aa eitiSets rt na\ r&v iv rf/ WXei na\&v ouk Sirei pot. 

The phrase— ( 4 voi r&v rpoiptpav —is illustrated by a passage from Phylar- 
chus in Athemsus, vi. p. 271 (referred to by Schneider in his note here). 
I have already stated that the political franchise of a Spartan citizen 
depended upon his being able to furnish constantly his quota to the public 
mess-table. Many of the poor families became unable to do this, and thus 
lost their qualification and their training; but rich citizens sometimes paid 
their quota for them, and enabled them by such aid to continue their 
training as iivrpoipoi, rptrpip.01, piOaties, &e., as companions of their own 
sons. The two sons of Xenophon were educated at Sparta fDiog, Laert. 
ii. 54), and would thus be l- 4 vtn r&v raotpifiuv ko\ou/i 4 vuv, If either of them 
was now old enough, he might probably have been one among the volunteers 
to accompany Agesipolis. 
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of their territory, which had been begun by Teleutias; and 
even took Tor6nS by storm. But the extreme heat of the 
summer weather presently brought upon him a fever, which 
proved fatal in a week’s time; although he had caused himself 
to be carried for repose to the shady grove, and clear waters, 
near the temple of Dionysus at Aphytis. His body was 
immersed in honey and transported to Sparta, where it was 
buried with the customary solemnities. 1 

Polybiades, who succeeded Agesipolis in the command, 
prosecuted the war with undiminished vigour j and the 
Olynthians, debarred from their home produce as well as 
from importation, were speedily reduced to such straits as to 
be compelled to solicit peace. They were obliged to break up 
their own federation, and to enroll themselves as sworn mem¬ 
bers of the Lacedaemonian confederacy, with its obligations of 
service to Sparta. 2 The Olynthian union being dissolved, the 
component Grecian cities were enrolled severally as allies of 
Sparta, while the maritime cities of Macedonia were deprived 
of their neighbouring Grecian protector, and passed again 
under the dominion of Amyntas. 

Both the dissolution of this growing confederacy, and the 
reconstitution of maritime Macedonia, were signal misfortunes 
to the Grecian world. Never were the arms of Sparta more 
mischievously or more unwarrantably employed. That a 
powerful Grecian confederacy should be formed in the 
Chalkidic peninsula, in the border region where Hellas joined 
the non-Hellenic tribes—was an incident of signal benefit to 
the Hellenic world generally. It would have served as a 
bulwark to Greece against the neighbouring Macedonians and 
Thracians, at whose expense its conquests, if it made any, 
would have been achieved. That Olynthus did not oppress 
her Grecian neighbours—that the principles of her confederacy 
were of the most equal, generous, and seducing character—that 
she employed no greater compulsion than was requisite to sur¬ 
mount an unreflecting instinct of town-autonomy—and that the 
very towns who obeyed this instinct would have become 
sensible themselves, in a very short time, of the benefits con¬ 
ferred by the confederacy on each and every one—these are 
facts certified by the urgency of the reluctant Akanthians, when 
they entreat Sparta to leave no interval for the confederacy to 
make its working felt. Nothing but the intervention of Sparta 
could have crushed this liberal and beneficent promise j nothing 

1 Xen. Hellen.v. 3,18} Fausati. 111 . 5, 9. 

* Xea. Hallen. v. 1 26; Diodor. xv. 22, 23.' 
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but the accident, that during the three years from 382 to 379 
B.c., she was at the maximum of her power and had her hands 
quite free, with Thebes and its Kadmcia under her garrison. 
Such prosperity did not long continue unabated. Only a few 
months after the submission of Olynthus, the Kadmeia was 
retaken by the Theban exiles, who raised so vigorous a war 
against Sparta, that she would have been disabled from 
meddling with Olynthus—as we shall find illustrated by the 
fact (hereafter to be recounted) that she declined interfering in 
Thessaly to protect the Thessalian cities against Jason of Pherae. 
Had the Olynthian confederacy been left to its natural working, 
it might well have united all the Hellenic cities around it 
in harmonious action, so as to keep the sea-coast in possession 
of a confederacy of free and self-determining communities, 
confining the Macedonian princes to the interior. But Sparta 
threw in her extraneous force, alike irresistible and inauspicious, 
to defeat these tendencies; and to frustrate that salutary change 
—from fractional autonomy and isolated action into integral 
and equal autonomy with collective action—which Olyn¬ 
thus was labouring to bring about. She gave the victory to 
Amyntas, and prepared the indispensable basis upon which his 
son Philip afterwards rose, to reduce not only Olynthus, but 
Akantbus, Apollonia, and the major part of the Grecian world, 
to one common level of subjection. Many of those Akanthians, 
who spurned the boon of equal partnership and free com¬ 
munion with Greeks and neighbours, lived to discover how 
impotent were their own separate walls as a bulwark against 
Macedonian neighbours j and to see themselves confounded in 
that common servitude which the imprudence of their fathers 
had entailed upon them. By the peace of Antalkidas, Sparta 
had surrendered the Asiatic Greeks to Persia; by crushing the 
Olynthian confederacy, she virtually surrendered the Thracian 
Greeks to the Macedonian princes. Never again did the 
opportunity occur of placing Hellenism on a firm, consolidated, 
and self-supporting basis, round the coast of the Thermaic 
Gulf. 

While the Olynthian expedition was going on, the Lacedae¬ 
monians were carrying on, under Agesilaus, another intervention 
within Peloponnesus, against the city of Phlius. It has already 
been mentioned that certain exiles of this city had recently 
been recalled, at the express command of Sparta. The ruling 
party in Phlius had at the same time passed a vote to restore 
the confiscated property of these exiles; reimbursing out of the 
public treasury, to those who had purchased it, the price which 
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they had paid—and reserving all disputed points for judicial 
decision. 1 The returned exiles now again came to Sparta, to 
prefer complaint that they could obtain no just restitution 
of their property; that the tribunals of the city were in the 
hands of their opponents, many of them directly interested as 
purchasers, who refused them the right of appealing to any 
extraneous and impartial authority; and that there were even 
in the city itself many who thought them wronged. Such 
allegations were probably more or less founded in truth. At 
the same time, the appeal to Sparta, abrogating the independ¬ 
ence of Phlius, so incensed the ruling Phliasians that they 
passed a sentence of fine against all the appellants. The latter 
insisted on this sentence as a fresh count for strengthening 
their complaints at Sparta; and as a further proof of anti- 
Spartan feeling, as well as of high-handed injustice, in the 
Phliasian rulers. 2 * Their cause was warmly espoused by 
Agesilaus, who had personal relations of hospitality with some 
of the exiles; while it appears that his colleague King Agesi- 
polis was on good terms with the ruling party at Phlius—had 
received from them zealous aid, both in men and money, for 
his Olynthian expedition—and had publicly thanked them for 
their devotion to Sparta 8 The Phliasian government, em¬ 
boldened by the proclaimed testimonial of Agesipolis, certifying 
their fidelity, had fancied that they stood upon firm ground, 
and that no Spartan coercion would be enforced against them. 
But the marked favour of Agesipolis, now absent in Thrace, 
told rather against them in the mind of Agesilaus; pursuant to 
that jealousy which usually prevailed between the two Spartan 
kings. In spite of much remonstrance at Sparta, from many 
who deprecated hostilities against a city of 5000 citizens, for 
the profit of a handful of exiles—he not only seconded the 
proclamation of, war against Phlius by the Ephors, but also 
took the command of the army. 4 

The army being mustered, and the border sacrifices favour¬ 
able, Agesilaus inarched with his usual rapidity towards Phlius; 
dismissing those Phliasian envoys, who met him on the road 
and bribed or entreated him to desist, with the harsh reply 
that the government had already deceived Sparta once, and 
that he would be satisfied with nothing less than the surrender 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 10. 8 Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 10,11. 

* Xen, Hellen. v. 3, 10. t/ t>\ia<rl<ay trJxti iyamBtitra fiiy M roS 
‘A.yy<Tiiul\ttias, tin iroWh cal raxfas airy xpitiara is rtjr arpwntiy 

USoiray, &c, 

4 Xen. Hellen. v, 2, 12, 13 j Plutarch, Apesfl. c. 24 j Diodoi. xv, 20. 
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of the acropolis. This being refused, he marched to the city, 
and blocked it up by a wall of circumvallation. The besieged 
defended themselves with resolute bravery and endurance, 
under a citizen named Delphion; who, with a select troop 
of 300, maintained constant guard at every point, and even 
annoyed the besiegers by frequent sallies. By public decree, 
every citizen was put upon half-allowance of bread, so that the 
siege was prolonged to double the time which Agesilaus, from 
the information of the exiles as to the existing stock of pro¬ 
visions, had supposed to be possible. Gradually, however, 
famine made itself felt; desertions from within increased, 
among those who were favourable, or not decidedly averse, to 
the exiles; desertions, which Agesilaus took care to encourage 
by an ample supply of food, and by enrolment as Phliasian 
emigrants on the Spartan side. At length, after about a 
year’s blockade, 1 the provisions within were exhausted, so that 
the besieged were forced to entreat permission from Agesilaus 
to despatch envoys to Sparta and beg for terms. Agesilaus 
granted their request. But being at the same time indignant 
that they submitted to Sparta rather than to him, he sent to ask 
the Ephors that the terms might be referred to his dictation. 
Meanwhile he redoubled his watch over the city; in spite of 
which, Delphion, with one of his most active subordinates, 
contrived to escape at this last hour. Phlius was now compelled 
to surrender at discretion to Agesilaus, who named a Council 
of One Hundred (half from the exiles, half from those within 
the city) vested with absolute powers of life and death over all 
the citizens, and authorised to frame a constitution for the 
future government of the city. Until this should be done, he 
left a garrison in the acropolis, with assured pay for six 
months. 2 

Had Agesipolis been alive, perhaps the Phliasians might 
have obtained better terms. How the omnipotent Hekatont- 
archy named by the partisan feelings of Agesilaus, 8 conducted 
themselves, we do not know. But the presumptions are all 

1 Xen. Hellen, v. 3, 25. 

Kal t4 jj,\v Trspl QKiovvra oStus o3 iwcrtriteirro ip oktcu pyirl (cal iptavrf. 

This general expression “the matters relative to Phlius,” comprises not 
merely the blockade, but the preliminary treatment and complaints of the 
Phliasian exiles. One year therefore will be as much as we can allow for 
the blockade—perhaps more than we ought to allow. 

8 Xen, Hellen. v. 3, 17-26. 

* The panegyrist of Agesilaus finds little to commend in these Phliasian 
proceedings, except the tptxeratpla or partisan-attachment of his hero 
(Xencph, Avesil. ii. 31). 
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unfavourable, seeing that their situation as well as their 
power was analogous to that of the Thirty at Athens and the 
Lysandrian Dekarchies elsewhere. 

The surrender of Olynthus to Polybiades, and of Phlius 
to Agesilaus, seem to have taken place nearly at the same 
time. 


CHAPTER LXXVII 

FROM THE SUBJUGATION OF OLYNTHUS BY THE LACEDAEMONIANS 
DOWN TO THE CONGRESS AT SPARTA, AND PARTIAL PEACE, 
IN 37I B.C. 

At the beginning of 379 b.c. the empire of the Lacedae¬ 
monians on land had reached a pitch never before paralleled. 
On the sea, their fleet was but moderately powerful, and they 
seem to have held divided empire with Athens over the 
smaller islands ; while the larger islands (so far as we can 
make out) were independent of both. But the whole of inland 
Greece both within and without Peloponnesus—except Argos, 
Attica, and perhaps the more powerful Thessalian cities—was 
now enrolled in the confederacy dependent on Sparta. Her 
occupation of Thebes, by a Spartan garrison and an oligarchy 
of local partisans, appeared to place her empire beyond all 
chance of successful attack; while the victorious close of 
the waT against Olynthus carried everywhere an intimidating 
sense of her far-reaching power, Her allies too—governed as 
they were in many cases by Spartan harmosts, and by oligarchies 
whose power rested on Sparta—were much more dependent 
upon her than they had been during the time of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war. 

Such a position of affairs rendered Sparta an object of the 
same mingled fear and hatred (the first preponderant) as had 
been felt towards imperial Athens fifty years before, when she 
was designated as the "despot city." 1 And this sentiment 
was further aggravated by the recent peace of Antalkidas, in 
every sense the work of Sparta j which she had first procured, 
and afterwards carried into execution. That peace was dis¬ 
graceful enough as being dictated by the Icing of Persia, enforced 
in his name, and surrendering to him all the Asiatic Greeks, 
But it became yet more disgraceful when the universal autonomy 
which it promised was seen to be so executed, as to mean nothing 

1 Thucyd. i. 124, * i\n> ripavvov, 

YOT v . n 
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better than subjection to Sparla. Of all the acts yet committed 
by Sparla, not only in perversion of the autonomy promised to 
every city, but in violation of all the acknowledged canons of 
right dealing between city and city—the most flagrant was, her 
recent seizure and occupation of the ICadmeia at Thebes. Her 
subversion (in alliance with, and partly for the benefit of, 
Amyntas king of Macedonia) of the free Olynthian confederacy 
was hardly less offensive to every Greek of large or Pan-IIellenic 
patriotism. She appeared as the confederate of the Persian 
king on one side, of Amyntas the Macedonian on another, of 
the Syracusan despot Dionysius on a third—as betraying the 
independence of Greece to the foreigner, and seeking to put 
down everywhere within it, that free spirit which stood in the 
way of her own harmosts and partisan oligarchies. 

Unpopular as Sparta was, however, she stood out incontest¬ 
ably as the head of Greece. No man dared to call in question 
her headship, or to provoke resistance against it. The tone of 
patriotic and free-spoken Greeks at this moment is manifested 
in two eminent residents at Athens—Lysias and Isokratfs. Of 
these two rhetors, the former composed an oration which he 
publicly read at Olympia during the celebration of the ^th 
Olympiad, b.c. 384, three years after the peace of Antalkidas. 
In this oration (of which unhappily only a fragment remains, 
preserved by Dionysius of Halikarnassus), Lysias raises the cry 
of danger to Greece, partly from the Persian king, partly from 
the despot Dionysius of Syracuse. 1 He calls upon all Greeks 


* Lysias, Frag. Orat. xxxiii, (Olympic.) ed. Bekker ap. Dionys. Hal. 
Judic. de Lysi&, p. 520-525, Reisk. 

...... "O p£v outws aiff^peos SiMtt/siriiv rijV 'ZkAdSa, uni uo\\a piv 

ahrfjs ivra birb r<jl fSappdptf, ir oWas St irdbeis birb rvpdvvav bvturrdrovs 
ysytvyp.(vas. 

. 'Op&pev yhp robs letvSbvovs /cal ptyd\ovs nal vavraxiBtv 

TtpitffriiKiTaSi ‘HirlerraoBe Si, in <) piv ipxb rfir itparovvrav rrjs OaXdacrys, 
r&v 5« xpriiuLrav flaeiKtbs Tapias' t« !e raiv ‘K\\4\voiv aibpara., ci» 
SaravairBai SwapivuV vavs Si croAA&r abrbs icdicntrai, iroAXds S’ 6 
rbpavvos Tjjs 3si/ceX/a?. 

. "n<rrt dt-iop—robs irpoyivovs pipetaBai, ot rovs (tiv fiapPdpavs 

icrofojocw, TT/y SKXorplas inBvpovvras, ttjs <rtj>eripas aln&v lortprjirOai' robs 
Si rvpdwovs QtKdiravres, KOtvbv fijracn r\v iteuBtplav mritrr ijcrav, Bavpdfa 
Si AaiteSaipavlovs irdvrav pdXiara, rlvt rare yvttpp xp&pevoi, Kaiopivtiv 
rfyv 'EKXdSa irtpiop art iv, fjyepdvts Svrts rSbv ‘EWijvasv, & c. 

. .06 rolvvv i imbiv uaipbs rev vnpivro* PeMiaiV oh ybp kXXo- 

rpios 8«i r&s rSv faraXuXdrwv crujxcpopis vopifav, 4\X’ oi/cslas' oiS’ dvaptivai, 
tas ttv ti r* abrobs fipas a! Svvdptis ipuporipcov (of Artaxerxes and 
Dionysius) SxBairiv, AaV Hois Sri ?{ tori, rfjv roirmv Sffpiv KtvXvtrat. 

Ephorus appears to have affirmed that there was a plan concerted 
between the Persian king and Dionysius, for attacking Greece in concert 
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to lay aside hostility and jealousies one with the other, and to 
unite in making head against these two really formidable 
enemies, as their ancestors had previously done, with equal 
zeal for putting down despots and for repelling the foreigner. 
He notes the number of Greeks (in Asia) handed over to the 
Persian king, whose great wealth would enable him to hire an 
indefinite number of Grecian soldiers, and whose naval force 
was superior to anything which the Greeks could muster; while 
the strongest naval force in Greece was that of the Syracusan 
Dionysius. Recognising the Lacedrcmonians as chiefs of 
Greece, Lysias expresses his astonishment that they should 
quietly permit the fire to extend itself from one city to another. 
They ought to look upon the misfortunes of those cities which 
had been destroyed, both by the Persians and by Dionysius, 
as coming home to themselves; not to wait patiently, until the 
two hostile powers had united their forces to attack the centre 
of Greece, which yet remained independent. 

Of the two common enemies—Artaxerxfis and Dionysius— 
whom Lysias thus denounces, the latter had sent to this very 
Olympic festival a splendid Thedry, or legation, to offer solemn 
sacrifice in his name; together with several chariots to contend 
in the race, and some excellent rhapsodes to recite poems 
composed by himself. The Syracusan legation, headed by 
Thearidfis, brother of Dionysius, were clothed with rich vest¬ 
ments and lodged in a tent of extraordinary magnificence, 
decorated with gold and purple; such probably as had not 
been seen since the ostentatious display made by AlkibiadSs 1 
in the ninetieth Olympiad (b.c. 420). While instigating the 
spectators present to exert themselves as Greeks for the libera¬ 
tion of their fellow-Greeks enslaved by Dionysius, Lysias 
exhorted them to begin forthwita their hostile demonstration 
against the latter, by plundering the splendid tent before them, 

and dividing it between them (see Ephori Fragm, 14X, ed. Didot). The 
assertion is made by the rhetor Avisteidfis, and the allusion to Ephorus is 
here preserved by the Scholiast on Aristeides (who however is mistaken, 
in referring it to Dionysius the younger). Aristeidfe ascribes the frustration 
of this attack to the valour of two Athenian generals, IpbiltratSs and 
Timotheus; the former of whom captured the fleet of Dionysius, while the 
latter defeated the Lacedaemonian fleet at Leukas. But these events 
happened in 373-372 B.c., when the power of Dionysius was not so for¬ 
midable or aggressive as it bad been between 387-383 n.c, j moreover the 
ships of Dionysius taken by Iphikratfis were only ten in number, a small 
squadron. Aiisteidgs appears to me to have misconceived the date to 
which the assertion of Ephorus really referred. . 

1 See Pseudo-AndokidSs eont, Alkibiad, s. 30 j and voh vii, eh. lv, of this 
History. 
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which insulted the sacred plain of Olympia with the spectacle 
of wealth extorted from Grecian sufferers. It appears that this 
exhortation was partially, but only partially, acted upon. 1 Some 
persons assailed the tents, but were probably restrained by the 
Eleian superintendents without difficulty. 

Yet the incident, taken in conjunction with the speech of 
Lysias, helps us to understand the apprehensions and sympathies 
which agitated the Olympic crowd in b.c. 384. "This was the 
first Olympic festival after the peace of Antalkidas; a festival 
memorable, not only because it again brought thither Athenians, 
Boeotians, Corinthians, and Argeians, who must have been 
prevented by the preceding war from coming either in B.c. 388 
or in b.c. 392— but also as it exhibited the visitors and Thedries 
from the Asiatic Greeks, for the first time since they had been 
handed over by Sparta to the Persians—and the like also from 
those numerous Italians and Sicilian Greeks whom Dionysius 

1 Dionys. Hal. Judic. dc Lysid, p. 519; Diodor. xiv. 109. tiAs 

roXaTjcraL Siaprcdfaiv rhs drqvds. 

Dionysius does not specify the date of this oration of Lysias; but 
Diodorus places it at Olympiad 98— B.C. 3S8—the year before the peace 
of Antalkidas. On this point I venture to depart from him, and assign it 
to Olympiad 99, or 384 b.c., three years after the peace ; the rather as his 
Olympic chronology appears not clear, as may be seen by comparing xv. 7 
with xiv. 109. 

1. The year 3S8 b.c. was a year of war, in which Sparta with her allies 
on one side—and Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and Argos, on the other— 
were carrying on strenuous hostilities. The war would hinder the four 
last-mentioned states from sending any public legation to sacrifice at the 
Olympic festival. Lysias, as an Athenian metic, could hardly have gone 
there at all; bul he certainly could not have gone there to make a public 
and bold oratorical demonstration. 

2. The language of Lysias implies that the speech was delivered after 
the cession of the Asiatic Greeks to Persia— ipav iro\\b piv airrjs (‘EWaSos) 
tvra ujtJ r/f frapBdptp, &c. This is quite pertinent after the peace of 
Antalkidas; but not at all admissible before that peace. The same may be 
said about the phrase—ou ykp aXKorplas Set ras ran iiro\a\ilTan avp<f>opks 
vapt(tm, lU : olaetas ; which must be referred to the recent subjection of 
the Asiatic Greeks by Persia, and of the Italian and Sicilian Greeks by 
Dionysius. 

3. In 3S8 B.C. —when Athens and so large a portion of the greater cities 
of Greece were at war with Sparta and therefore contesting her headship— 
Lysias would hardly have publicly talked of the Spartans as iiyepines r&v 
'E KKi\vav, ot>K aSlaus, Ka\ SA r%v tp.'pvrov aperil? leal Sth rfyy irpbs rby 
iriKepon lrrurr 4 ipnp>. This remark is made also by Sievers (Geschich. 
Griech. bis zur Schlacht von Mantineia, p. 138). Nor would he have 
declaimed so ardently against the Persian king, at a time when Athens was 
still not despairing of Persian aid against Sparta. 

On these grounds (as well as on others which I shall state when I 
recount the history of Dionysius), it appears to me that this oration of 
Lysias is unsuitable to b.c. t88—but perfectly suitable to 384 B.C. 
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had enslaved. All these sufferers, especially the Asiatics, 
would doubtless be full of complaints respecting the hardships 
of their new lot, and against Sparta as having betrayed them ; 
complaints, which would call forth genuine sympathy in the 
Athenians, Thebans, and all others who had submitted 
reluctantly to the peace of Antalkidas. There was thus a large 
body of sentiment prepared to respond to the declamations of 
Lysias. And many a Grecian patriot, who would be ashamed 
to lay hands on the Syracusan tents or envoys, would yet yield 
a mournful assent to the orator’s remark, that the free Grecian 
world was on fire 1 at both sides j that Asiatics, Italians and 
Sicilians, had already passed into the hands of Artaxerxds and 
Dionysius; and that, if these two formidable enemies should 
coalesce, the liberties even of central Greece would be in great 
danger. 

It is easy to see how much such feeling of grief and shame 
would tend to raise antipathy against Sparta. Lysias, in that 
portion of his speech which we possess, disguises his censure 
against her under the forms of surprise. But Isokrat&s, who 
composed an analogous discourse four years afterwards (which 
may perhaps have been read at the next Olympic festival of 
b.c. 380), speaks out more plainly. He denounces the 
Lacedaemonians as traitors to the general security and freedom 
of Greece, and as seconding foreign kings as well as Grecian 
despots to aggrandise themselves at the cost of autonomous 
Grecian cities—all in the interest of their own selfish ambition. 
No wonder (he says) that the free and self-acting Hellenic 
world was every day becoming contracted into a narrower 
space, when the presiding city Sparta assisted ArtaxerxSs, 
Amyntas, and Dionysius to absorb it—and herself undertook 
unjust aggressions against Thebes, Olynthus, Phlius, and 
Mantineia. 2 

The preceding citations, from Lysias and Isokratfis, would 
be sufficient to show the measure which intelligent contem¬ 
poraries took, both of the state of Greece and of the conduct 
of Sparta, during the eight years succeeding the peace of 
Antalkidas (387-379 u.c.), But the philo-LaconianXenophon 
is still more emphatic in his condemnation of Sparta. Having 
described her triumphant and seemingly unassailable position 

1 Lysias, Orat, Olytnp. Frag, aei o/Uvriv rty 'EXXiSa veptopSmr, &c, 

2 Isokrates, Or. iv. (Panegyr.) s. 145, 146! compare bis Orat vili. 
(De Pace) s. laaj and Diodor. xv. 23, 

Dionysius of Syracuse had sent twenty triremes to join the Lacedemo¬ 
nians at the Hellespont, a few months before the peace of Antalkidas 
(Xenophon, Hellen. v. I, 26). 
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after the subjugation of Olynthus and Phlius, he proceeds to 
say 1 —“ I could produce numerous other incidents, both in and 
out of Greece, to prove that the gods take careful note of 
impious men and of evil-doers j but the events which I am 
now about to relate are quite sufficient. The Lacedemonians, 
who had sworn to leave each city autonomous, having violated 
their oaths by seizing the citadel of Thebes, were punished by 
the very men whom they had wronged—though no one on 
earth had ever before triumphed over them. And the Theban 
faction who had introduced them into the citadel, with the 
deliberate purpose that their city should be enslaved to Sparta 
in order that they might rule despotically themselves—were 
put down by no more than seven assailants, among the exiles 
whom they had banished.” 

What must have been the hatred, and sense of abused 
ascendency, entertained towards Sparta by neutral or unfriendly 
Greeks, when Xenophon, alike conspicuous for his partiality to 
her and for his dislike of Thebes, could employ these decisive 
words in ushering in the coming phase of Spartan humiliation, 
representing it as a well-merited judgement from the gods? 
The sentence which X have just translated marks, in the 
commonplace manner of the Xenophontic Ilellenica, the same 
moment of pointed contrast and transition—past glory suddenly 
and unexpectedly darkened by supervening misfortune—which 
is foreshadowed in the narrative of Thucydides by the dialogue 
between the Athenian envoys and the Melian 2 * * * * * council; or in 
the CEdipus and Antigonfi of SophoklSs, 8 by the warnings of 
the prophet Teiresias. 

1 Xcn. Hellen. v. 4, 1. TlaXAh fiiv olv &p tis Sx ot «a\ &\Xa Kiyeiv, teal 
‘EAAiji'i/iA xtd PapPapmd, Sis fleol otfre rav haefioivrup oBre tup SpiS tria 
iraiawroiv bpeAovtrf PvP ye p)jp to, wpouetiuepa. AaiccSaipipiot re ydp, 
of ipiafavres abropipoos idtreip t&s irlXsis, rfy iv @»i/ 3 ais inpivoXip itara- 
ffxdPTts, inr' abr&P pipap ribp iStictjBirraiy SicoKd<rdsiirav, wparoP o 48 ’ dtp’ 
iphs r&p stunvore tvQpiisrwP icparydipres. T ois re ribv woAitwp elarayayipras 
els rljp liKpivaXip air ois, ica 1 fSovKyBipras AcuceSatuoplois rfyp sriKiv SouXtieiP, 
Ibore atirol rvpappelp, rfyp roiroiv apx^lP isrrh plvov rap tpvyiprap Htpxeaap 
KoraXuotu. 

This passage is properly characterised by Dr. Peter (in his Cormnentatio 
Crilica in Xenophontis Hellcnica, flail. 1837, p. 83) as the turning-point 
in the history— 

" Hoc igilur in loco quasi ediliore operis sui Xenophon subsistit, atque 
uno in conspectu Spartanos, et ad sum lelicitatis fasligiurn ascendere videt, 

et iutsus ab eo delabi i tanta antem divinee justitise conscientid langltur in 

hae Spartanorum fortune conspicure, ut vix suum judicium, quanquam id 

solet facere, suppresserit.” 

* See above in this History—the close of chapter ivi. vol. vii, 

8 Soph. CEdip. Tyr. 450 j Antigon, 10G6. 
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The government of Thebes had now been for three years 
(since the blow struck by Phoebidas) in the hands of Leontiades 
and his oligarchical partisans, upheld by the Spartan garrison 
in the ICadmeia. Respecting the details of its proceedings we 
have scarce any information. We can only (as above remarked) 
judge of it by the analogy of the Thirty tyrants at Athens, and 
of the Lysandrian Dekarchies, to which it was exactly similar 
in origin, position, and interests. That the general spirit of it 
must have been cruel, oppressive, and rapacious—we cannot 
doubt; though in what degree we have no means of knowing. 
The appetites of uncontrolled rulers, as well as those of a large 
foreign garrison, would ensure such a result: besides which, 
those rulers must have been in constant fear of risings or 
conspiracies amidst a hody of high-spirited citizens who saw 
their city degraded, from being the chief of the Boeotian 
federation, into nothing better than a captive dependency of 
Sparta. Such fear was aggravated by the vicinity of a numerous 
body of Theban exiles, belonging to the opposite or anti- 
Spartan party; three or four hundred of whom had fled to 
Athens at the first seizure of their leader Ismenias, and had 
been doubtless joined subsequently by others. So strongly 
did the Theban rulers apprehend mischief from these exiles, 
that they hired assassins to take them off by private murder at 
Athens; and actually succeeded in thus killing Androkleidas, 
chief of the "band and chief successor of the deceased Ismenias 
—though they missed their blows at the rest. 1 And we may 
be sure that they made the prison in Thebes subservient to 
multiplied enormities and executions, when we read not only 
that 150 prisoners were found in it when the government was 
put down, 3 but also that in the fervour of that revolutionary 
movement, the slain gaoler was an object of such fierce antipathy, 
that his corpse was trodden and spit upon by a crowd of 
Theban women. 3 In Thebes, as in other Grecian cities, the 
women not only took no part in political disputes, but rarely 
even showed themselves in public;* so that this furious 

I Plutarch, Pelopidas,c.6s compare Plutarch, De Gen. Socr, c. 29,p. 596 B. 

* Xenoph. I-Iellen. v, 4, 14. 

’ Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 33, p. 598 B, C. 4 fttS' fiptpav iirtri- 
07)<ray kh\ trpotriTrrvaw otiK ixtyai yvvaixes. 

Among the prisoners was a distinguished Theban of the democratic 
party, named Amphitheus. He was about to be shortly executed, and the 
conspirators, personally attached to him, seem to have accelerated the hour 
of their plot partly to preserve his life (Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. p. £77 D, 
p. 586 F). . 

II The Ianimap-e of Plutarch (De Gen. Socrat. c. 33, p. £98. C) is 
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demonstration of vindictive sentiment must have been generated 
by the loss or maltreatment of sons, husbands, and brothers. 

The Theban exiles found at Athens not only secure shelter, 
but genuine sympathy with their complaints against Lacedae¬ 
monian injustice. The generous countenance which had been 
shown by the Thebans, twenty-four years before, to Thrasybulus 
and the other Athenian refugees, during the omnipotence of the 
Thirty—was now gratefully requited under this reversal of 
fortune to both cities j 1 and requited too in defiance of the 
menaces of Sparta, who demanded that the exiles should be 
expelled—as she had on the earlier occasion demanded that 
the Athenian refugees should be dismissed from Thebes. To 
protect these Theban exiles, however, was all that Athens could 
do. Their restoration was a task beyond her power—and 
seemingly yet more beyond their own. For the existing 
government of Thebes was firmly seated, and had the citizens 
completely under control. Administered by a small faction, 
Archias, Philippus, Hypatds, and Leontiadfis (among whom the 
first two were at this moment polemarchs, though the last was 
the most energetic and resolute)—it was at the same time 
sustained by the large garrison of 1500 Lacedaemonians and 
allies,® under Lysanoridas and two other harmosts, in the 
Kadmeia—as well as by the Lacedsemonian posts in the other 
Boeotian citiesaround—Orchomenus, Thespise, Platsea, Tanagra, 
&c. Though the general body of Theban sentiment in the 

illustrated by the description given in the harangue of Lykurgus cont. 
Leokrat. (c. xi. s. 40)— of the universal alarm prevalent in Athens after 
the battle of Chasroneia, such that even the women could not stay in their 
houses— hual-las aliTwv ua) rfjs is ipttfi&ias, &c. Compare also the 

words of Mokaiia, in the Heraldeidcc of Euripidfis, 475; and Diodor. xiii. 
55 —in his description of the capture of Selinus in Sicily. 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 6 . 

See this sentiment of gratitude on the part of Athenian democrats, 
towards.those Thebans who had sheltered them at Thebes during the exile 
along with Thrasybulus—strikingly brought out in an oration of Lysias, of 
which unfortunately only a fragment remains (Lysias, Frag. 46, 47, Bekk.; 
Dionys. Hal. Judic, de Isceo, p. 594). The speaker of this oration had 
been received at Thebes by Kephisodotus the father of Pherenikus j the 
latter was now in exile at Athens; and the speaker had not only welcomed 
him (Pherenikus) to his house with brotherly affection, but also delivered 
this oration on his behalf before the Dikastery; Pherenikus having rightful 
claims on the property left behind by the assassinated Androkleidas. 

8 Diodor, xv, *5 j Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 12 ; Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. 
c. 17, p. 586 E. 

In another passage of this treatise (the last sentence but one) he sets 
down the numbers in the Kadmeia at 5000 j but the smaller number ia 
most likely to be true. 
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city was decidedly adverse to the government, and though the 
young men while exercising in the palaestra (gymnastic exercises 
being more strenuously prosecuted at Thebes than anywhere 
else except at Sparta) kept up by private communication the 
ardour of an earnest, but compressed, patriotism—yet all 
manifestation or assemblage was forcibly kept down, and the 
commanding posts of the lower town, as well as the citadel, 
were held in vigilant occupation by the ruling minority. 1 

For a certain time, the Theban exiles at Athens waited in 
hopes of some rising at home, or some positive aid from the 
Athenians. At length, in the third winter after their flight, 
they began to despair of encouragement from either quarter, 
and resolved to take the initiative upon themselves. Among 
them were numbered several men of the richest and highest 
families at Thebes, proprietors of chariots, of jockeys, and of 
training establishments for contending at the various festivals: 
Pelopidas, Mellon, Damokleidas, Theopompus, Pherenikus, 
and others.® 

Of these the most forward in originating aggressive measures, 
though almost the youngest, was Pelopidas; whose daring and 
self-devotion, in an enterprise which seemed utterly desperate, 
soon communicated itself to a handful of his comrades. The 
exiles, keeping up constant private correspondence with their 
friends in Thebes, felt assured of the sympathy of the citizens 
generally, if they could once strike a blow. Yet nothing less 
would be sufficient than the destruction of the four rulers, 
Leontiades and his colleagues—nor would any one within the 
city devote himself to so hopeless a danger. It was this 
conspiracy which Pelopidas, Mellon, and five or ten other exiles 
(the entire band is differently numbered, by some as seven, by 
others, twelve 8 ) undertook to execute. Many of their friends 
in Thebes came in as auxiliaries to them, who would not have 
embarked in the design as primary actors. Of all auxiliaries, 
the most effective and indispensable was Phyllidas, the secretary 


1 Plutarch, De Gen. Socr, c. 4, p. 577 B; c. 17, p. 587 B; c. 25, 
P-,594 Cj c. 27, p. 595 A. 

a Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 7 i 8. 

Plutarch, Do Gen. Socr. c. 17, p. 587 D. Tata- MlAAuvos ipparyAaTcby 
imatirt]!, ...... T Ap' ob XAt&ava Aiyeis, rhp hIaiiti rit ‘Hpaio ytK&vra 

vipvffiv j 

* Xenophon says seven (He)len. v. 4, 1, 2 ); Plutarch and Cornelius 
Nepos say twelve (Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 2, p. 576 C; Plutarch, 
Pelopidas, e. 8-13 j Cornel. Nepos, Pelopidas, c, 2). 

It is remarkable that Xenophon never mentions the name of Pelopidas 
in this conspiracy: nor indeed (with one exception) throughout his 
Hellenica. 
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of thepolemarchs; next to him, Charon, an eminent and earnest 
patriot. Phyllidas, having been despatched to Athens on 
official business, entered into secret conference with the 
conspirators, concerted with them the day for their coming to 
Thebes, and even engaged to provide for them access to the 
persons of the polemarchs. Charon not only promised them 
concealment in his house, from their first coming within the 
gates, until the moment of striking their blow should have 
arrived—but also entered his name to share in the armed attack. 
Nevertheless, in spite of such partial encouragements, the plan 
still appeared desperate to many who wished heartily for its 
success. Epaminondas, for example—who now for the first 
time comes before us—resident at Thebes, and not merely 
sympathising with the political views of Pelopidas, but also 
bound to him by intimate friendship—dissuaded others from 
the attempt, and declined participating in it. He announced 
distinctly that he would not become an accomplice in civil 
bloodshed. It appears that there were men among the exiles 
whose violence made him fear that they would not, like 
Pelopidas, draw the sword exclusively against Leonliades and 
his colleagues, but would avail themselves of success to 
perpetrate unmeasured violence against other political enemies. 1 

The day for the enterprise was determined by Phyllidas the 
secretary, who had prepared an evening banquet for Archias 
and Philippus, in celebration of the period when they were 
going out of office as polemarchs—and who had promised on 
that occasion to bring into their company some women 
remarkable for beauty, as well as of the best families in Thebes. 2 
In concert with the general body of Theban exiles at Athens, 
who held themselves ready on the borders of Attica, together 
with some Athenian sympathisers, to march to Thebes the 
instant that they should receive intimation—and in concert also 
with two out of the ten Strategi of Athens, who took on them¬ 
selves privately to countenance the enterprise, without any 
public vote—Pelopidas and Mellon, and their five companions, 8 
crossed Kithteron from Athens to Thebes. It was wet weather, 
about December b.c. 379 ; they were disguised as rustics or 

1 Plutarch, De Gen. Socr, c. 3, p. 376 E; p. 577 A. 

2 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 4. t Its tre/ivoriras ital /coAXWoty twv tv S^jBou. 
Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. c. 4, p. 577 C s Plutarch, Pelopld. c. 9. 

The Theban women were distinguished for majestic figure and beauty 
(Diksearchus, Vit. Grace, p. 144, ed. Fulvr.). 

8 Plutarch (Pelopld. c. 25 j De Gen. Socr. c. 26, p. 595 D) mentions 
Menekleid&s, Damokleidas, nnd Theopompus among them. Compare 
Cornel. Nepos, Pelopld. c. 2, 
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hunters, with no other arms than a concealed dagger; and they 
got within the gates of Thebes one by one at nightfall, just 
when the latest farming-men were coming home from their 
fields. All of them arrived safe at the house of Charon, the 
appointed rendezvous. 

It was, however, by mere accident that they had not been 
turned back, and the whole scheme frustrated. For a Theban 
named Hipposthenidas, friendly to the conspiracy, but faint¬ 
hearted, who had been let into the secret against the will of 
Phyllidas—became so frightened as the moment of execution 
approached, that he took upon himself, without the knowledge 
of the rest, to despatch Chlidon, a faithful slave of Mellon, 
ordering him to go forth on horseback from Thebes, to meet 
his master on the road, and to desire that he and his comrades 
would go back to Attica, since circumstances had happened to 
render the project for the moment impracticable. Chlidon, 
going home to fetch his bridle, but not finding it in its usual 
place, asked his wife where it was. The woman, at first 
pretending to look for it, at last confessed that she had lent it 
to a neighbour. Chlidon became so irritated with this delay, 
that he got into loud altercation with his wife, who on her part 
wished him ill-luck with his journey. He at last beat her, until 
neighbours ran in to interpose. His departure was thus 
accidentally frustrated, so that the intended message of counter¬ 
mand never reached the conspirators on their way. 1 

In the house of Charon they remained concealed all the 
ensuing day, on the evening of which the banquet of Archias 
and Philippus was to take place. Phyllidas had laid his plan 
for introducing them at that banquet, at the moment when the 
two polemarchs had become full of wine, in female attire, as 
being the women whose visit was expected. The hour had 
nearly arrived, and they were preparing to play their parts, 
when an unexpected messenger knocked at the door, summoning 
Charon instantly into the presence of the polemarchs. All 
within were thunderstruck with the summons, which seemed 
to imply that the plot had been divulged, perhaps by the timid 
Hipposthenidas. It was agreed among them that Charon must 
obey at once. Nevertheless he himself, even in the, perilous 
uncertainty which beset him, was most of all apprehensive lest 
the friends whom he had sheltered should suspect him of 
treachery towards themselves and their cause. Before departing, 
therefore, he sent for his only son, a youth of fifteen and of 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c, 8; Plutarch, De Gen, Socrat. c. 17, p, 586 B} 
c. 18, p. S87 D-JES. 
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conspicuous promise in every way. This youth he placed in 
the hands of Pelopidas, as a hostage for his own fidelity. _ But 
Pelopidas and the rest, vehemently disclaiming all suspicion, 
entreated Charon to put his son away, out of the reach of that 
danger in which all were now involved. Charon, however, 
could not be prevailed on to comply, and left his son among 
them to share the fate of the rest. He went into the presence 
of Archias and Philippus; whom he found already half- 
intoxicated, but informed, by intelligence from Athens, that 
some plot, they knew not by whom, was afloat. They had sent 
for him to question him, as a known friend of the exiles; but 
he bad little difficulty, aided by the collusion of Phyllidas, in 
blinding the vague suspicions of drunken men, anxious only to 
resume their conviviality. 1 He was allowed to retire and rejoin 
his friends. Nevertheless soon after his departure—so many 
were the favourable chances which befell these improvident men 
—a fresh message was delivered to Archias the polemarch, 
from his namesake Archias the Athenian Hierophant, giving an 
exact account of the names and scheme of the conspirators, 
which had become known to the philo-Laconian party at Athens. 
The messenger who bore this despatch delivered it to Archias 
with an intimation, that it related to very serious matters. 
“ Serious matters for to-morrow,” said the polemarch, as he put 
the despatch, unopened and unread, under the pillow of the 
couch on which he was reclining. 3 

Returning to their carousal, Archias and Philippus impa¬ 
tiently called upon Phyllidas to introduce the women according 
to his promise. Upon this the secretary retired, and brought 
the conspirators, clothed in female attire, into an adjoining 
chamber; then going back to the polemarchs, he informed 

1 Xenophon does not mention this separate summons and visit of Charon 
to the polemarchs—nor anything about the scene with his son. He only 
notices Charon as having harboured the conspirators in his house, and 
seems even to speak of him as a person of little consequence— vap& Xdpayl 
run, &c. (v. 4, 3). 

The anecdote is mentioned in both the compositions of Plutarch (De 
Gen. Socr. c. aS, p, 595; and Pelopidas, c. 9), and is too interesting to be 
omitted, being perfectly consistent with what we read in Xenophon} 
though it has perhaps somewhat of a theatrical air. 

a Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 10; Plutarch, De Gen, Socr, c. 30, p. 596 T. 
Els aSptov rb mrouSala. 

This ocouirence also finds no place in the narrative of Xenophon. 
Cornelius Nepos, Pelopidas, c. 3. ASneos (Foliorcetic. 31) makes a general 
reference to the omission of immediate opening of letters arrived, as having 
caused the capture of the Kadmeia j which was however only its remote 
consequence. 
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them that the women would not come in unless all the 
domestics were first dismissed. An order was forthwith given 
that these latter should depart, while Phyllidas took care that 
they should be well provided with wine at the lodging of one 
among their number. The polemarchs were thus left only 
with one or two friends at table, half-intoxicated as well as 
themselves ; among them Kabeirichus, the archon of the year, 
who always throughout his term kept the consecrated spear of 
office in actual possession, and had it at that moment close to 
his person. Phyllidas now conducted the pretended women 
into the banqueting-room ; three of them attired as ladies of 
distinction, the four others following as female attendants. 
Their long veils, and ample folds of clothing, were quite suffi¬ 
cient as disguise—even had the guests at table been sober— 
until they sat down by the side of the polemarchs ; and the 
instant of lifting their veils was the signal for using their daggers. 
Archias and Philippus were slain at once and with little resist¬ 
ance ; but Kabeirichus with his spear tried to defend himself, 
and thus perished with the others, though the conspirators had 
not originally intended to take his life. 1 

1 The description given by Xenophon, of this assassination of the 
polemarchs at Thebes, differs materially from that of Plutarch. I follow 
Xenophon in the main; introducing however several of the details found 
in Plutarch, which are interesting, and which have the air of being 
authentic. 

Xenophon himself intimates (Hellen. v. 4, 7), that besides the story 
given in the text, there was also another story told by some—that Mellon 
and his companions had got access to the polemarchs in the guise of 
drunken revellers. It is this latter story which Plutarch has adopted, and 
which carries him into many details quite inconsistent with the narrative 
of Xenophon. I think the story, of the conspirators having been intro¬ 
duced in female attire, the more probable of the two. It is borne out by 
the exact analogy of what Herodotus tells us respecting Alexander son of 
Amyntas, prince of Macedonia (Herod, v. 20), 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. xo, II j Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. c. 
31, p. 597. Polyeenus (ii. 4, 3) gives a story with many different circum¬ 
stances, yet agreeing in the fact that Pelopidas in female attire killed the 
Spartan general. The story alluded to by Aristotle (Polit. v. 5, xo), 
though he names both Thebes and Archias, can hardly refer to this event. 

It is Plutarch however who mentions the presence of Kabeirichus the 
archon at the banquet, and the curious Theban custom, that the archon 
during his year of office never left out of his hand the consecrated spear. 
As a Bceotian horn, Plutarch was doubtless familiar with these old customs. 

From what other authors Plutarch copied the abundant details of this 
revolution at Thebes, which he interweaves in the lifeof Pelopidas and in 
the treatise called De Genio Socratis—we do not know. Some critics 
suppose him to have borrowed from Dionysodfrus and Anaxis—Bceotian 
historians whose work comprised this period, but of whom not a single. 
fragment is preserved (see Fxam. Histor. Grtec. ed. Didot, vol. ii. p. 84),' 
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Having been thus far successful, Phyllidas conducted three of 
the conspirators—Pelopidas, Kcphisodorus, and Damokleidas 
—to the house of Leontiades, into which he obtained ad¬ 
mittance by announcing himself as the bearer of an order from 
the polemarchs. Leontiades was reclining after supper, with 
his wife sitting spinning wool by his side, when they entered 
his chamber. Being a brave and powerful man, he started up, 
seized his sword, and mortally wounded Kephisoddrus in the 
throat; a desperate struggle then ensued between him and 
Pelopidas in the narrow doorway, where there was no room for 
a third to approach. At length, however, Pelopidas overthrew 
and killed him, after which they retired, enjoining the wife with 
threats to remain silent, and closing the door after them with 
peremptory commands that it should not be again opened. 
They then went to the house of Hypates, whom they slew while 
he attempted to escape over the roof.b 

The four great rulers of the philo-Laconian party in Thebes, 
having been now put to death, Phyllidas proceeded with the 
conspirators to the prison. Here the gaoler, a confidential 
agent in the oppressions of the deceased governors, hesitated to 
admit him; but was slain by a sudden thrust with his spear, so 
as to ensure free admission to all. To liberate the prisoners, 
probably for the most part men of kindred politics with the con¬ 
spirators—to furnish them with arms taken from the battle- 
spoils hanging up in the neighbouring porticos—and to range 
them in battle order near tho temple of Ampbion—were the 
next proceedings j after which they began to feel some assur¬ 
ance of safety and triumph, 2 Epaminondas and Gorgidas, 
apprised of what had occurred, were the first who appeared in 
arms with a few friends to sustain the cause; while proclamation 
was everywhere made aloud, through heralds, that the despots 
were slain—that Thebes was free—and that all Thebans who 
valued freedom should muster in arms in the market-place. 

1 Xen. Hell. v. 4, 9; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 11, la j and De Gen. Socr. 
p. 597 D-F. Here again Xenophon and Plutarch differ ; the latter repre¬ 
sents that Pelopidas got into the house of Leontiades without Phyllidas— 
which appears to me altogether improbable. On the other hand, Xenophon 
mentions nothing about tlie defence of Leontiades and his personal conflict 
with Pelopidas, which I copy from Plutarch. So brave a man as Leontiades, 
awake and sober, would not let himself be shin without n defence dangerous 
to assailants. Plutarch, in another place, singles out the death of Leontiades 
as the marking circumstance of the whole glorious enterprise, and the most 
impressive to Pelopidas (Plutarch—Non posse suaviter vivi secundum 
Epicurum—p. 1099 A-E). 

“ Xenoph. Iiellen. v. 4, 8; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 12; De Gen. Socr. 
p. 598 B. 
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There were at that moment in Thebes many trumpeters who 
had come to contend for the prize at the approaching festival of 
the Herakleia. _ Hipposthenidas engaged these men to blow 
their trumpets in different parts of the city, and thus every¬ 
where to excite the citizens to arms. 1 

Although during the darkness surprise was the prevalent 
feeling, and no one knew what to do—yet so soon as day 
dawned, and the truth became known, there was but one 
feeling of joy and patriotic enthusiasm among the majority of 
the citizens. 3 Both horsemen and hoplites hastened in arms to 
the agora. Here for the first time since the seizure of the 
Kadmeia by Phoebidas, a formal assembly of the Theban 
people wa3 convened, before which Pelopidas and his fellow- 
conspirators presented themselves. The priests of the city 
crowned them with wreaths, and thanked them in the name of 
the local gods; while the assembly hailed them with acclama¬ 
tions of delight and gratitude, nominating with one voice 
Pelopidas, Mellon, and Charon, as the first renewed Bceotarchs. 8 
The revival of this title, which had been dropped since the peace 
of Antalkidas, was in itself an event of no mean significance; 
implying not merely that Thebes had waited up again into free¬ 
dom, but that the Boeotian confederacy also had been, or would 
be, restored. 

Messengers had been forthwith despatched by the con¬ 
spirators to Attica to communicate their success; upon which 
all the remaining exiles, with the two Athenian generals privy 
to the plot and a body of Athenian volunteers, or corps francs, 
all of whom were ready on the borders awaiting the summons 
—flocked to Thebes to complete the work. The Spartan 
generals, on their side also, sent to Platsca and Thespiss for aid. 
During the whole night, they had been distracted and alarmed 
by the disturbance in the city; lights showing themselves 
here and there, with trumpets sounding and shouts for the 
recent success. 4 Apprised speedily of the slaughter of the 


1 This is a curious piece of detail, which we learn from Plutarch (De 
Gen. Socr. c. 34, p. 558 D). 

The Orchomenian Inscriptions In Boeckh’s Collection record the prizes 
given to these ZaKmyicra) or trumpeters (see Boeckh, Corp. Inscr. No. 
1584, x585, &a). 

a The unanimous joy with which the consummation of the revolution 
was welcomed in Thehes—and the ardour with which the citizens turned 


out to suppoit it by armed force—is attested by Xenophon, no very willing 
witness—Hellen. v. 4, 9. Are! S* 7 )/tipa fy teal tpayfpbr ijy rb ycymjpiyay, 
Toyb Ml kb! 0! birMrai Hal ol limit ffbv nit fiirAoii i£e/ 3 <ri 0 ow'. 

* Plutarch, Pelop. c. la. 

4 Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. *98 E; Pelop. c. 12. 
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polemarchs, from whom they had been accustomed to receive 
orders, they knew not whom to trust or to consult, while they 
were doubtless beset by affrighted fugitives of the now defeated 
party, who would hurry up to the Kadmeia for safety. They 
reckoned at first on a diversion in their favour from die forces 
at Platasa and Thespite. But these forces were not permitted 
even to approach the city gate j being vigorously charged, as 
soon as they came in sight, by the newly-mustered Theban 
cavalry, and forced to retreat with loss. The Lacedaemonians 
in the citadel were thus not only left without support, but saw 
their enemies in the city reinforced by the other exiles, and by 
the auxiliary volunteers . 1 

Meanwhile Pelopidas and the other new Boeotarchs found 
themselves at the head of a body of armed citizens, full of 
devoted patriotism and unanimous in hailing the recent revolu¬ 
tion. They availed themselves of this first burst of fervour to 
prepare for storming the Kadmeia without delay, knowing the 
importance of forestalling all aid from Sparta. And the citizens 
were already rushing up to the assault—proclamation being 
made of large rewards to those who should first force their way 
in—when the Lacedaemonian commander sent proposals for 
a capitulation . 2 3 * * * * Undisturbed egress from Thebes, with the 
honours of war, being readily guaranteed to him by oath, the 
Kadmeia was then surrendered. As the Spartans were 
marching out of the gates, many Thebans of the defeated party 
went forth also. But against these latter the exasperation of 
the victors was so ungovernable, that several of the most 
odious were seized as they passed, and put to death; in some 
cases, even their children along with them. And more of them 
would have been thus despatched, had not the Athenian 
auxiliaries, with generous anxiety, exerted every effort to get 
them out of sight and put them into safety . 8 We axe not told 
—nor is it certain—that these Thebans were protected under 


1 Xenophon expressly mentions that the Athenians who were invited to 
come, and who actually did come, to Thebes, were the two generals and 

the volunteers s all of whom were before privy to the plot and were in 
readiness on the borders of Attica— robs vpbs rots bplois ’AOrjvatav nal 
Toi/i Bbo ray erparrryay — ol’ABijmtot isrb rSv iptuv tfSri vapijcrav (Hellen. 
v. 4, 9, lo). 

3 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 10, n. stpoai^aKov 

iv/utay rav stpoativroiv artivrur itbpuv, See. 

Diodorus, xv. 25. tfwewa robs iroKlras M r)}v IteuBtpiav vapaKaXiaavros 

(the successful Theban conspirators, Pelopidas, See.) o-vfopyobs t<tx»v 

Hieavras robs ©n 0 alous. 

8 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 12. 


srpbs rty httpistoXiv — r^y irpo- 
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the capitulation. Even had they been so, however, the wrathful 
impulse might still have prevailed against them. 

Of the three harmosts who thus evacuated the Kadmeia 
without a blow, two were put to death, the third was heavily 
fined and banished by the authorities at Sparta . 1 We do not 
know what the fortifications of the Kadmeia were, nor how far 
it was provisioned. But we can hardly wonder that these offi¬ 
cers were considered to have dishonoured the Lacedaemonian 
arms, by making no attempt to defend it; when we recollect 
that hardly more than four or five days would be required to 
procure adequate relief from home—and that forty-three years 
afterwards, the Macedonian garrison in the same place main¬ 
tained itself against the Thebans in the city for more than 
fourteen days, until the return of Alexander from Illyria . 2 The 
first messenger who brought news to Sparta of the conspiracy 
and revolution at Thebes, appears to have communicated at the 
same time that the garrison had evacuated the Kadmeia and 
was in full retreat, with a train of Theban exiles from the 
defeated party . 8 

1 Xcn. Hellen. v. 4, 13; Diodor. xv. 27. 

Plutarch (Pelopid. c. 13) augments the theatrical effect by saying that 
the Lacedaemonian garrison on its retreat, actually met at Mcgara the 
reinforcements under King Kieombrotus, which had advanced thus far, 
on their march to relieve the Kadmeia. But this is highly improbable. 
The account of Xenophon intimates clearly that the ICadmeia was sur¬ 
rendered on the next morning after the nocturnal movement. The 
commanders capitulated in the first moment of distraction and despair, 
without even standing an assault. * Arrian, i. 6. 

* In recounting this revolution at Thebes, and the proceedings of the 
Athenians in regard to it, I have followed Xenophon almost entirely. 

Diodorus (xv. 25, 26) concurs with Xenophon in stating that the Theban 
exiles got back from A ttica to Thebes by night, partly through the con¬ 
currence of the Athenians (trvyeiri\u 0 o/n 4 y<»y rrJv ’ AOtivuIov )—slew the 
rulers—called the citizens to freedom next morning, finding all hearty in 
the cause—and then proceeded to besiege the 1500 Lacedaanonians and 
Peloponnesians in the Kadmeia. 

But after thus much of agreement, Diodorus states what followed, in a 
manner quite inconsistent with Xenophon; thus_ (he tells us)—• 

The Lacedaemonian commander sent instant intelligence to Sparta of 
what had happened, with Tequest for a reinforcement. The Thebans at 
once attempted to storm the Kadmeia, but were repulsed with great loss, 
both of killed and wounded. Fearing that they might not be able to taka 
the fort before reinforcement should come from Sparta, they sent envoys 
to Athens to ask for aid, reminding the Athenians that they (the Thebans) 
had helped to emancipate Athens from the Thirty, and to restore the 
&tmo&cacy.(iiroiu/ivii<ricot/rss ph frutal airol ttvyKar^yayov rhv Srjfior 
ray ’ABijvamv naO' by Kcupby 6 vb t&v rpiiKoyra KareSovAd&ricmv), The’ 
Athenians, partly from desire to requite this favour, portly from a wish to 
secure the Thebans as allies against Sparta, passed a public vote to assist 
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This revolution at Thebes came like an electric shock upon 
the Grecian world. With a modern reader, the assassination of 

them forthwith. Demophon the general got together 5000 hoplites and 
500 horsemen, with whom he hastened to Thebes on the next day ; and 
all the remaining population were prepared to follow, if necessary 
(navSitful). All the other cities in Boeotia also sent aid to Thebes, too— 
so that there was assembled there a large force of 12,000 hoplites and 2000 
horsemen. This united force, the Athenians being among them, assaulted 
the Kadmeia day and night, relieving each other; hut were repelled with 
great loss of killed and wounded. At length the garrison found themselves 
without provisions; the Spartans were tardy in sending reinforcement; 
and sedition broke out among the Peloponnesian allies who formed the far 
larger part of the garrison. These Peloponnesians, refusing to fight longer, 
insisted upon capitulating; which the Lacedtemonian governor was 
obliged perforce to do, though both he and the Spartans along with him 
desired to hold out to the death. The Kadmeia was accordingly sur¬ 
rendered, and the garrison went back to Peloponnesus. The Lacedaemonian 
reinforcement from Sparta arrived only a little too late. 

All these circumstances stated by Diodorus are not only completely 
different from Xenophon, but irreconcileable with his conception of the 
event. We must reject either the one or the other. 

Now, Xenophon is not merely the hclter witness of the two, hut is in 
this case sustained by all the collateral probabilities of the case. 

X. Diodorus represents the Athenians as having despatched by public 
vote, assistance to Thebes, in order to requite the assistance which the 
Thebans had before sent to restore the Athenian democracy against the 
Thirty. Now this is incorrect in point of fact. The Thebans had never 
sent any assistance, positive or ostensible, to Thrasybulus and the Athenian 
democrats against the Thirty. They had assisted Thrasybulus underhand, 
and without any public government-act; and they had refused to serve 
along with the Spartans against him. But they never sent any force to 
help him against the Thirty. Consequently, the Athenians could not now 
have sent any public force to Thebes, in requital for a similar favour done 
before by the Thebans to them. 

2. Had the Athenians passed a formal vote, sent a large public army, 
and taken vigorous part Ml several bloody assaults on the Lacedmmonian 
garrison in the Kadmeia—this would have been the most flagrant and 
unequivocal commencement of hostilities against Sparta. No Spartan 
envoys could, after that, have gone to Athens, and stayed safely in the 
house of the Proxenus—as we know from Xenophon that they did. Be¬ 
sides—the story of Sphodrias (presently to he recounted) proves distinctly 
that Athens was at peace with Sparta, and had committed no act of 
hostility against her, for three or four months at least after the revolution 
at Thebes. It therefore refutes the narrative of Diodorus about the public 
vote of the Athenians, and the public Athenian force under Demophon, 
aiding in the attack of the Kadmeia. Strange to say—Diodorus himself, three 
chapters afterwards (xv. 29) relates this story about Sphodrias. just in the 
same manner (with little difference) ns Xenophon; ushering in the story 
with a declaration, that the Athenians were still at peace with Sparta , and 
forgetting that he had himself recounted a distinct rupture of that peace 
on the part of the Athenians. 

3. The pews of the revolution at Thebes must necessarily have taken 
the Athenian public completely by surprise (though some few Athenians 
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the four leaders, in their houses and at the banquet, raises a 
sentiment of repugnance which withdraws his attention from 

were privy to the scheme), because it was a scheme which had no chance 
of succeeding except by profound secrecy. Now, that the Athenian public, 
hearing the news for the first time—having no positive act to complain of 
on the part of Sparta, and much reason to fear her power—having had no 
previous circumstances to work them up, or prepare them for any dangerous 
resolve—should identify themselves at once with Thebes, and provoke war 
with Sparta in tire impetuous manner slated by Diodorus—this is, in my 
judgement, eminently improbable, requiring good evidence to induce us to 
believe it. 

4. Assume the statement of Diodorus to be true—what reasonable 
explanation can be given of the erroneous version which we read in 
Xenophon? The facts as he recounts them conflict most pointedly with 
his philo-Laconian partialities; first, the overthrow of the Lacedaemonian 
power aL Thebes, by a handful of exiles; still more, the whole story of 
Spliodrios and his acquittal. 

But assume the statement of Xenophon to be true—and we can give a 
very plausible explanation how the erroneous version in Diodorus arose. 
A few months later, after the acquittal of Sphodrias at Sparta, the Athenians 
really did enter heartily into the alliance of Thebes, and sent a large public 
force (indeed 5000 hoplites, the same number as those of Demophon, 
according to Diodorus, c. 3a) to assist her in repelling Agesilnus with the 
Spartan army. It is by no means unnatural mat their public vote and 
expedition undertaken about July 378 B.C.—should have been erroneously 
thrown back to December 379 B.C. The Athenian orators were fond of 
boasting that Athens had saved the Thebans from Sparta; and this might 
be said with some truth, in reference to the aid which site really rendered 
afterwards. Isokratfis (Or. xiv. Plataic. s. 31) makes this boast in general 
terms; but Dcinarchus (cont. Demoslhen. s. 40) is more distinct, and gives 
in a few words a version the same as that which we find in Diodorus; so 
also does Aristcidfe, in two very brief allusions (Panathen. p. 172, and Or. 
xxxviii. Socialis, p. 486-498). Possibly Aristeides as well as Diodorus 
may have copied from Ephorus; but however this may be, it is easy to 
understand the mistake out of which their version grew. 

5. Lastly, Plutarch mentions nothing about the public vote of the 
Athenians, and the regular division of troops under Demophon which 
Diodorus asserts to have aided in the storming of the Kadmeia. See 
Plutarch (Do Gen. Socrat. ad fin. Agesil. 0. 23; Pelopid. 12, 13). He 
intimates only, as Xenophon does, that there were some Athenian volunteers 
who assisted the exiles. 

M. Rehdanls (Vito Iphicratis, Chabrite, &c, p. 38-43) discusses this dis¬ 
crepancy at considerable length, and cites the opinion of various German 
authors in respect to it, with none of whom I altogether concur. 

In my judgement, the proper solution is, to reject altogether (as belong¬ 
ing to a later time) the statement of Diodorus, respecting the public vote 
at Athens, and the army said to have been sent to Thebes under Demophon 5 
and to accept the more credible narrative of Xenophon; which ascribes to 
Athens a reasonable prudence, and great fear of Sparta—qualities Buch as 
Athenian orators would not be disposed to boast of. According to that 
narrative, the question about sending Athenians to aid in storming the 
Kadmeia could hardly have been submitted for public discussion, since that 
citadel was surrendered at once by the intimidated varrison. 
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the other features of this memorable deed Now an ancient 
Greek not only had no such repugnance, but sympathised with 
the complete revenge for the seizure of the ICadmeia and the 
death of Ismenias; while he admired, besides, the extraordinary 
personal daring of Pelopidas and Mellon—the skilful forecast of 
the plot, and the sudden overthrow, by a force so contemptibly 
small, of a government which the day before seemed unas¬ 
sailable . 1 It deserves note that we here see the richest men in 
Thebes undertaking a risk, single-handed and with their own 
persons, which must have appeared on a reasonable estimate 
little less than desperate. From the Homeric Odysseus and 
Achilles down to the end of free Hellenism, the rich Greek 
strips in the pakestra , 2 and exposes his person in the ranks as a 
soldier like the poorest citizens; being generally superior to 
them in strength and bodily efficiency. 

As the revolution in Thebes acted forcibly on the Grecian 
mind from the manner in which it was accomplished, so by its 
positive effects it altered forthwith the balance of power in 
Greece. The empire of Sparta, far from being undisputed and 
nearly universal over Greece, is from henceforward only main¬ 
tained by more or less of effort, until at length it is completely 
overthrown.® 

The exiles from Thebes, arriving at Sparta, inflamed both 
the Ephors, and the miso-Theban Agesilaus, to the highest 
pitch. Though it was then the depth of winter,* an expedition 

s The daring coup de main of Pelopidas and Mellon, against the govern¬ 
ment ol Thebes, bears a remarkable analogy to that by which Evagoias got 
into Salaniis and overthrew the previous despot (Isokratfis, Or. ix. Evagor. 
s- 34 ). 

2 See, in illustration of Greek sentiment on this point, Xenophon, 
Hellen. iii. 4, 19; and Xenophon, Enc. Ages, i. 28. 

* If indeed we could believe IsokratSs, speaking through the month of 
a Platean, it would seem that the Thebans, immediately after their 
revolution, sent an humble embassy to Sparta deprecating hostility, en¬ 
treating to be admitted as allies, and promising service even against their 
benefactors the Athenians, just as devoted ns the deposed government had 
rendered; an embassy which the Spartans haughtily answered by desiring 
them to receive back their exiles, and to cast out the assassins Pelopidas 
and his comrades. It is possible that the Thebans may have sent to try 
the possibility of escaping Spartan enmity j but it is highly improbable 
that they made any such promises as those here mentioned; and it is 
certain that they speedily began to prepare vigorously for that hostility 
which they saw to be approaching. 

See IsokratSs, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. 31. 

This oration is put into the mouth of a Platoon, and seems to he an 
assemblage of nearly all the topics which could possibly be enforced, truly 
or falsely, against Tnebes. 

* Xert. Hellen. v. 4, 14, fidh* xet/iSivas tvros. 
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was decreed forthwith against Thebes, and the allied contin¬ 
gents were summoned. Agesilaus declined to take the 
command of it, on the ground that he was above sixty 
years of age, and therefore no longer liable to compulsory 
foreign service. But this (says Xenophon 1 ) was not his real 
reason. He was afraid that his enemies at Sparta would say— 
“ Here is Agesilaus again putting us to expense, in order that 
he may uphold despots in other cities ”—as he had just done, 
and had been reproached with doing, at Phlius; a second 
proof that the reproaches against Sparta (which I have cited 
a few pages above from Lysias and Isokratds) of allying herself 
with Greek despots as well as with foreigners to put down Gre¬ 
cian freedom, found an echo even in Sparta herself. Accord¬ 
ingly Kleombrotus the other king of Sparta took the command. 
He had recently succeeded his brother Agesipolis, and had 
never commanded before. 

Kleombrotus conducted his army along the Isthmus of 
Corinth through Megara to Platsea, cutting to pieces an out¬ 
post of Thebans, composed chiefly of the prisoners set free by 
the recent revolution, who had been placed for the defence of 
the intervening mountain pass. From Platsea he went forward 
to Thespiae, and from thence to Kynoskephalas in the Theban 
territory, where he lay encamped for sixteen days; after which 
he retreated to Thcspise. It appears that he did nothing, and 
that his inaction was the subject of much wonder in his army, 
who are said to have even doubted whether he was really and 
earnestly hostile to Thebes. Perhaps the exiles, with customary 
exaggeration, may have led him to hope that they could pro¬ 
voke a rising in Thebes, if he would only come near. At any 
rate the bad weather must have been a serious impediment to 
action; since in his march back to Peloponnesus through 
Kreusis and iEgosthense the wind blew a hurricane, so that 
his soldiers could not proceed without leaving their shields and 
coming back afterwards to fetch them. Kleombrotus did not 
quit Bceotia, however, without leaving Sphodrias as harmost at 
Thespis, with one-third of the entire army, and with' a con¬ 
siderable sum of money to employ in hiring mercenaries and 
acting vigorously against the Thebans . 2 

The army of Kleombrotus, in its march from Megara to 
Plataea, had passed by the skirts of Attica; causing so much 

1 Xcn. Hcllen. v. 4, 13. si elSlhr Sri, si crparttydi;, Ae{tiav of voXirai, 
tis > Ayr]ffi\aos t tiras 0 or{ 6 tfireie rots rvpdvrois , vpiy/iara rtf iriAsi rapix<“• 
Plutarch, Agesll. c. 24. 

* Xen. Iiellen, v, 4, i.S-iS, 
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alarm to the Athenians, that they placed Chabrias with a body 
of peltasts, to guard their frontier and the neighbouring road 
through Eleutherse into Bceotia. This was the first time that 
a Lacedaemonian army had touched Attica (now no longer 
guarded by the lines of Corinth, as in the war between 394 
and 388 b.c.) since the retirement of King Pausanias in 404 
b.c. ; furnishing a proof of the exposure of the country, such 
as to revive in the Athenian mind all the terrible recollections 
of Dekeleia and the Peloponnesian war. It was during the 
first prevalence of this alarm—and seemingly while Kleom- 
brotus was still with his army at Thespite or Kynoskephalse, 
close on the Athenian frontier—that three Lacedaemonian 
envoys, Etymokles and two others, arrived at Athens to 
demand satisfaction for the part taken by the two Athenian 
generals and the Athenian volunteers, in concerting and aiding 
the enterprise of Pelopidas and his comrades. So overpower¬ 
ing was the anxiety in the public mind to avoid giving offence 
to Sparta, that these two generals were both of them accused 
before the Dikastery. The first of them was condemned and 
executed j the second, profiting by this warning (since, pursuant 
to the psephism of Kanndnus, 1 * * * * * * the two would be put on trial 
separately), escaped, and a sentence of banishment was passed 
against him.® These two generals had been unquestionably 
guilty of a grave abuse of their official functions. They had 
brought the state into public hazard, not merely without con¬ 
sulting the senate or assembly, but even without taking the 
sense of their own board of Ten, Nevertheless the severity of 
the sentence pronounced indicates the alarm, as well as the 
displeasure, of the general body of Athenians; while it served 
as a disclaimer in fact, if not in form, of all political connexion 
with Thebes. 8 

1 See this History, vol. viii, eh. lxiv. shout the psephism of KannOnus. 

8 Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 19; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 14. 

Xenophon mentions the Lacedaemonian envoys at Athens, but does not 

expressly say that they were sent to demand reparation for the conduct of 

these two generals or of the volunteers. I cannot doubt however that the 

fact was so ; for in those times there were no resident envoys—none but 

envoys sent on special missions. 

8 The trial and condemnation of these two generals has served as the 
groundwork for harsh reproach against the Athenian democracy. Wachs- 
muth (Hellen. Alterth. i. p. 654) denounces it as “a judicial horror, or 
abomination—ein Greuel-gericht.” Rehdnntz (Vitcc Iphicratis, Chabrias, 
&c. pp. 44, 45) says—“Quid? quia invasionem Lncedtemoiuorum viderant 
in Boeoltam factam esse, non puduit eos, damnare imperatores quorum 
facta suis decretis coraprobaverant ? ” . . . “Igitur hanc ilttus fadttaris 
exeusaiitmem habebimus: Rebus qnse a Thebanis agebantur (». t. by the 
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Even before the Lacedaemonian envoys had quitted Athens, 
however, an incident, alike sudden and memorable, completely 

propositions of the Thebans seeking peace from Sparta, and trying to get 
enrolled as her allies—alleged by Isokratds, which I have noticed above as 
being, in my judgement, very inaccurately recorded) cognitis, Athenienses, 
quo enixitu subveuerant, eo majort pamitentid pemtlsi sunt. . . . Sed 
tantum abfuit ut sibiinet irascercnLur, ut, t more Atheniansium, punirentur 
qui perfect font id quod turn populns exoptaverat,” 

The censures of Wachsmutli, Rehdantz, &c. assume as a matter of fact,— 
r. That the Athenians had passed a formal vote in the public assembly to 
send assistance to Thebes, under two generals, who accordingly went out in 
command of the army and performed their instructions. 2. That the Athe¬ 
nians, becoming afterwards repentant or terrified, tried and condemned these 
two generals for having executed the commission entrusted to them. 

I have already shown grounds (in a previous note) for believing thnt the 
first of these affirmations is incorrect j the second, as dependent on it, will 
therefore be incorrect also. 

These authors here appear to me to single out a portion of each of the 
two inconsistent nanalivcs of Xenophon and Diodorus, and blend them 
together in a way which contradicts both. 

Thus, they take from Diodorus the allegation, that the Athenians sent to 
Thebes by public vote a large army, which fought along with the Thebans 
against the Kadmeia—an allegation, which not only is not to be found in 
Xenophon, hut which his narrative plainly, though indireclly, excludes. 

Next, they take from Xenophon the allegation, that the Athenians tried 
and condemned the two generals who were accomplices in the conspiracy of 
Mellon against the Theban rulers—ri BtJo ar parity 6, A* awitiioraeBitv tV 
tow MiWaivos M rotis irepl AeovnaSitv imwdoraeiv (v. 4, 19). Now the 
mention of these two generals follows naturally and consistently in Xenophon. 
He had before told us that there were two out of the Athenian generals, 
who both assisted underhand in organising the plot, and afterwards went 
with the volunteers to Thebes. But it cannot be fitted on to the narrative 
of Diodorus, who never says a word about this condemnation by the Athe¬ 
nians —nor ever mentions any two Athenian generals, at all. He tells us 
that the Athenian army which went to Thebes was commanded by Demo- 
phon; he notices no colleague whntever. He says in general words, that 
the conspiracy was organised “ with the assistance of the Athenians" 
(ovvevCKafl<>fUv<»v' Kirtvaluv); not saying a word about any two generals as 
especially active. 

Wachsmnth and Rehdantz take it for granted, most gratuitously, that 
these two condemned generals (mentioned by Xenophon and not by 
Diodorus) are identical with Demophon and another colleague, com¬ 
manders of an army which went out by public vote (mentioned by 
Diodorus and not by Xenophon), 

The narratives of Xenophon and Diodorus (as I have before observed) 
are distinct and inconsistent with each other. We have to make our option 
between them, I adhere to that of Xenophon, for reasons previously 
given. But if any one prefers that of Diodorus, he ought then to reject 
altogether the story of the condemnation of the two Athenian generals {who 
nowhere appear in Diodorus ), and to suppose that Xenophon was mis¬ 
informed upon that point, as upon the other facts of the case. 

That the two Athenian generals (assuming the Xenopbontic narrative 
as true) should he tried and punished, when the consequences of their 
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altered the Athenian temper. The Lacedaemonian harmost 
Sphodrias (whom ICleombrotus had left at Thespiae to prose¬ 
cute the war against Thebes), being informed that Peirseus on 
its land-side was without gates or night-watch—since there 
was no suspicion of attack—conceived the idea of surprising 
it by a night-march from Thespiae, and thus of mastering at 
one stroke the commerce, the wealth, and the naval resources 
of Athens. Putting his troops under march one evening after 
an early supper, he calculated on reaching the Peirseus the 
next morning before day-light. But 'his reckoning proved 
erroneous. Morning overtook him when he had advanced no 
farther than the Thriasian plain near Eleusis; from whence, 
as it was useless to proceed farther, he turned back and re¬ 
treated to Thespiae; not, however, without committing various 
acts of plunder against the neighbouring Athenian residents. 

This plan against Peirseus appears to have been not ill- 
conceived. Had Sphodrias been a man competent to organise 
and execute movements as rapid as those of Brasidas, there is 
no reason why it might not have succeeded; in which case the 
whole face of the war would have been changed, since the 
Lacedsemonians, if once masters of Peirseus, both could and 
would have maintained the place. But it was one of those 
injustices, which no one ever commends until it has been 
successfully consummated—“consilium quod non potest 
laudari nisi peractum.” 1 As it failed, it has been considered, 

unauthorised proceeding were threatening to come with severity upon Athens 
—appears to me neither improbable nor unreasonable. Those who are 
shocked by the severity of the sentence, will do well to read the remarks 
which the Lacediemonian envoys make (Xen. Helien. v. 4, 23) on the 
conduct of Sphodrias. 

To turn from one severe sentence to another—whoever believes the nar¬ 
rative of Diodorus in preference to that of Xenophon, ought to regard the 
execution of those two Lacedaemonian commanders who surrendered the 
Kadmeia as exceedingly cruel. According to Diodorus, these officers had 
done everything which brave men could do ; they had resisted a long time, 
repelled many attacks, and were only prevented from further holding out by 
a mutiny among their garrison. 

Here again, we see the superiority of the narrative of Xenophon over 
that of Diodorus. According to the former, these Laeedremonian com¬ 
manders surrendered the Kadmeia without any resistance at all. Their 
condemnation, like that of the two Athenian generals, becomes a matter 
easy to understand and explain. 

1 Tacit. Histor. i. 38. 

Compare (in Plutarch, Anton, c. 3a) the remark of Sextus Pompey to his 
captain Menas, when the latter asked his permission to cut the cables of the 
ship, while Octavius and Antony were dining on board, and to seise their 
persons—“I cannot permit any such thing j but you ouiriit to have done it 
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by critics as well as by contemporaries, not merely as a crime 
but as a fault, and its author Sphodrias as a brave man, but 
singularly weak and hot-headed. 1 Without admitting the full 
extent of this censure, we may see that his present aggression 
grew out of an untoward emulation of the glory which 
Phoebidas, in spite of the simulated or transient displeasure 
of his countrymen, had acquired by seizing the Kadmeia. 
That Sphodrias received private instructions from Kleombrotus 
(as Diodorus states) is not sufficiently proved; while the 
suspicion, intimated by Xenophon as being abroad, that he 
was wrought upon by secret emissaries and bribes from his 
enemies the Thebans, for the purpose of plunging Athens into 
war with Sparta, is altogether improbable; 2 and seems merely 
an hypothesis suggested by the consequences of the act— 
which were such, that if his enemies had bribed him, he could 
not have served them better. 

The presence of Sphodrias and his army in the Thriasian 

without asking my pel-mission.” A reply familiar to the readers of Shak- 
spearc’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

1 Kallisthenes, Frag. 2, ed. Didot, apud Harpokration, v. 2 <poSplas ; 
Diodor. xv. 29 ; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 14; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24. The 
miscalculation of Sphodrias as to the time necessaiy for his march to Peirteus 
is not worse than other mistakes which Polybius {in a very instructive 
discourse, ix. 12, 20, seemingly extracted from his lost commentaries 
on Tactics) recounts as having been committed by various other able 
commanders. 

2 XlelBovffi t bi> iv rats ®e<nrm"s op/iuo-rip' HipnSpiav, xp^fiara 8(W«, £>t 
ivairreinTo —Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4,20; Diodor. xv. 29; Plutarch, Pelopid. 
c. 14 ; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 24, 25. 

Diodorus affirms private orders from Kleombrotus to Sphodrias. 

In rejecting the suspicion mentioned by Xenophon—that it was the 
Theban leaders who instigated and bribed Sphodrias—we may remark—1. 
That the plan might very possibly have succeeded ; and its success would 
have been ruinous to the Thebans. Had they been the instigators, they 
would not have failed to give notice of it at Athens at the same time; which 
they certainly did not do. 2. That if the Lacedaemonians had punished 
Sphodrias, no war would have ensued. Now every roan would have pre¬ 
dicted, that assuming the scheme to fail, they certainly would punish him, 
3. The strong interest taken by Agesilaus afterwards in the fate of Spho¬ 
drias, and the high encomium which he passed on the general character of 
the latter—are quite consistent with a belief on his part that Sphodrias (like 
Phoebidas) may have done wrong towards a foreign city from over-ambition 
in the service of his country. But if Agesilaus (who detested the Thebans 
beyond measure) had believed that Sphodrias was acting under the influence 
of bribes from them, he would not merely have been disposed to let justice 
take its course, but would have approved and promoted the. condemnation. 

On a previous occasion (Hellen. iii. 5, 3) Xenophon had.imjjuted to .the 
Thebans a similar refinement of stratagem j seemingly with just as little 
cause. 1 
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plain was communicated shortly after daybreak at Athens, 
where it excited no less terror than surprise. Every man 
instantly put himself under arms for defence; but news soon 
arrived that the invader had retired. When thus reassured, 
the Athenians passed from fear to indignation. The Lacedae¬ 
monian envoys, who were lodging at the house of Kallias the 
proxenus of Sparta, were immediately put under arrest and 
interrogated. But all three affirmed that they were not less 
astonished, and not less exasperated, by the march of Sphodrias 
than the Athenians themselves; adding, by way of confirmation, 
that had they been really privy to any design of seizing the 
Peineus, they would have taken care not to let themselves be 
found in the city, and in their ordinary lodging at the house 
of the proxenus, where of course their persons would be at 
once seized. They concluded by assuring the Athenians, 
that Sphodrias would not only be indignantly disavowed, but 
punished capitally, at Sparta. And their reply was deemed 
so satisfactory, that they were allowed to depart; while an 
Athenian embassy was sent to Sparta to demand the punish¬ 
ment of the offending general. 1 

The Ephors immediately summoned Sphodrias home to 
Sparta, to take his trial on a capital charge. So much did he 
himself despair of his case, that he durst not make his ap¬ 
pearance; while the general impression was, both at Sparta 
and elsewhere, that he would certainly be condemned. 
Nevertheless, though thus absent and undefended, he was 
acquitted, purely through private favour and esteem for his 
general character. He was of the party of Kleombrotus, so 
that all the friends of that prince espoused his cause as a 
matter of course. But as he was of the party opposed to 
Agesilaus, his friends dreaded that the latter would declare 
against him, and bring about his condemnation. Nothing 
saved Sphodrias except the peculiar intimacy between his 
son Kleonymus and Archidamus son of Agesilaus. The 
mournful importunity of Archidamus induced Agesilaus, when 
this important cause was brought before the senate of Sparta, 
to put aside his judicial conviction and give his vote in the 
following.manner—“To be sure, Sphodrias is guilty; upon 
that there cannot be two opinions. Nevertheless, we cannot 
put to death a man like him, who, as boy, youth, and man, 
has stood unblemished in all Spartan honour. Sparta cannot 
part with soldiers like Sphodrias,’' 2 The friends of Agesilaus, 

1 Xen. Heilen. v. 4, 33 ; Plutarch, AgesiL c. 24. 

8 Xen. Heilen, v. 4 , 3 8, 'E/celWj yt {’AyjjcriAaos) irpbs irdpras ficrots 
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following this opinion and coinciding with those of Kleom- 
brotus, ensured a favourable verdict. And it is remarkable, 
that Etymokles himself, who as envoy at Athens had announced 
as a certainty that Sphodrias would bo put to death—as 
senator and friend of Agesilaus voted for his acquittal. 1 

This remarkable incident (which comes to us from a witness 
not merely philo-Laconian, but also personally intimate with 
Agesilaus) shows how powerfully the course of justice at Sparta 
was overruled by private sympathy and interests—especially 
those of the two kings. It especially illustrates what has been 
stated in a former chapter respecting the oppressions exercised 
by the Spartan harmosts and the dekadarchies, for which no 
redress was attainable at Sparta. Here was a case where not 
only the guilt of Sphodrias stood confessed, but in which also 
his acquittal was sure to be followed by a war with Athens. If, 
under such circumstances, the Athenian demand for redress 
was overruled by the favour of the two kings, what chance was 
there of any justice to the complaint of a dependent city or an 
injured individual against the harmost ? The contrast between 
Spartan and Athenian proceeding is also instructive. Only a 
few days before, the Athenians had condemned, at the instance 
of Sparta, their two generals who had without authority lent 
aid to the Theban exiles. In so doing, the Athenian dikastery 
enforced the law against clear official misconduct—and that, 
too, in a case where their sympathies went along with the act, 
though their fear of a war with Sparta was stronger. But the 
most important circumstance to note is, that at Athens there is 
neither private influence, nor kingly influence, capable of over¬ 
ruling the sincere judicial conscience of a numerous and 
independent dikastery. 

The result of the acquittal of Sphodrias must have been well 
known beforehand to all parties at Sparta. Even by the 
general voice of Greece, the sentence was denounced as 
iniquitous. 8 But the Athenians, who had so recently given 

Sie(keicrcu, raCra \ 4 yer Mi) iSixelv fihv StpoSplav 45 ivarov that’ font 
flivrei, ttcki re &v xa\ iraiS Uncos zeal tiBvv, mIvra t 4 koA .4 wotSv Surikeo-e, 
Xokeirhv elvat rotoOrov ivSpa &roieriw6vttf rkp> yhp Sirdprqv rotoirai> teToBat 
arpanwr&v. 

Xenophon explains at some length (v. 4, 25-33) an<3 » * very interesting 
manner, both the relations between Kleonymus and Archidamus, and the 
appoal of Arcbidamus to his father. The statement has all the air of being 
derived from personal knowledge, and nothing but the fear of prolixity 
hinders me from giving it in full. 

Compare Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 25 j Diodor. xv. 29., 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 22-32. a Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 24, 
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strenuous effect to the remonstrances of Sparta against their own 
generals, were stung by it to the quick; and only the more 
stung, in consequence of the extraordinary compliments to 
Sphodrias on which the acquittal was made to turn. They 
immediately contracted hearty alliance with Thebes, and made 
vigorous preparations for war against Sparta both by land and 
sea. After completing the fortifications of Peirreus, so as to 
place it beyond the reach of any future attempt, they applied 
themselves to the building of new ships of war and to the 
extension of their naval ascendency at the expense of Sparta. 1 

From this moment, a new combination began in Grecian 
politics. The Athenians thought the moment favourable to 
attempt the construction of a new confederacy, analogous to 
the Confederacy of Delos, formed a century before; the basis 
on which had been ultimately reared the formidable Athenian 
empire, lost at the close of the Peloponnesian war. Towards 
such construction there was so far a tendency, that Athens had 
already a small body of maritime allies; while rhetors like 
Isokratfis (in his Panegyrical Discourse, published two years 
before) had been familiarising the public mind with larger ideas. 
But the enterprise was now pressed with the determination and 
vehemence of men smarting under recent insult. The Athenians 
had good ground to build upon; since, while the discontent 
against the ascendency of Sparta was widely spread, the late 
revolution in Thebes had done much to lessen that sentiment 
of fear upon which such ascendency chiefly rested. To Thebes, 
the junction with Athens was pre-eminently welcome, and her 
leaders gladly enrolled their city as a constituent member of the 
new confederacy. 2 They cheerfully acknowledged the pre¬ 
sidency of Athens—reserving however, tacitly or expressly, 
their own rights as presidents of the Boeotian federation, as soon 
as that could be reconstituted; which reconstitution was at this 
moment desirable even for Athens, seeing that the Boeotian 
towns were now dependent allies of Sparta under harmosts 
and oligarchies. 

The Athenians next sent envoys round to the principal 
islands and maritime cities in the ^gean, inviting all of them 
to an alliance on equal and honourable terms. The principles 
were in the main the same as those upon which the Con¬ 
federacy of Delos had been formed against the Persians, almost 
a century before. It was proposed that a congress of deputies 

1 Xen, Hellen. v. 4, 34-63. 

1 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 34; Xen. De Vectigal. v. 7 j Isokratfe, Or. xiy. 
(Plataic.) s. 20, 23, 37; Diodor, xv, ag. 
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should meet at Athens, one from each city, small as well as 
great, each with one vote ; that Athens should be president, 
yet each individual city autonomous; that a common fund 
should be raised, with a common naval force, through assess¬ 
ment imposed by this congress upon each, and applied as the 
same authority might prescribe; the general purpose being 
defined to be, maintenance of freedom and security from foreign 
aggression, to each confederate, by the common force of all. 
Care was taken to banish as much as possible those associations 
of tribute and subjection which rendered the recollection of the 
former Athenian empire unpopular. 1 And as there were many 
Athenian citizens, who, during those times of supremacy, had 
been planted out as kleruchs or outsettlers in various depen¬ 
dencies, but had been deprived of their properties at the close 
of the war—it was thought necessary to pass a formal decree, 3 

1 The contribution was now called trivrafts, not tpipos : see IsokratSs, 
De Pace, s. 37-46; Plutarch, Phokion, c. 7; Harpokmtion, v. 2iWa£is. 

Plutarch, De Fortunft Athen. p. 351. \aS^s\tpav abrots rty 'EAAdSa 
Kariamaav, 

B Isokratfis, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) S. 47. Ksi rav piv Krsip&ruv t Sy 
bperfpav abrQv itsritrrsire, fSouASpevot rh/y trvppaxlav Sis ptylar jjv 
raiijcrat, &c. 

Diodor. xv. 28, 29. ‘Eifrntlittrayro Si kbI rbts yevopivas icKtipovvlas 
hsroKarairrtjirai rots srpirtpov Kuptois ytyovitrt ical vipov (Seym 
pijSiva ray ’Adsiyatay yeapyety herbs ri}s ’Arrutsis. Ai 4 Si rairps rrjs 
tbiAavBpanrlas hycupn)tript»ai rj )v staph, rots "EWtitrtv eSvotav, laxvporipay 
ivorfirravro rh)V May f/yepovtay, 

Isokratds and Diodorus speak loosely of this vote, in language which 
might make us imagine that it was one of distinct restitution, giving back 
property actually enjoyed. But the Athenians had never actually regained 
the outlying private property lost at the close of the war, though they had 
much desired it, and had cherished hopes that a favourable turn of circum¬ 
stances might enable them to effect the recovery. As the recovery, if 
effected, would be at the cost of those whom they were now soliciting as 
allies, the public and formal renunciation of such rights was a measure of 
much policy, and contributed greatly to appease uneasiness in the islands; 
though in point of fact nothing was given up except rights to property not 
really enjoyed. 

An Inscription has recently been discovered at Athens, recording the 
original Athenian decree, of which the main provisions are mentioned m my 
text. It bears date in the archonship of Nausinikus. It stands with the 
restorations of M. Boeckh (fortunately a portion of it has been found in 
tolerably good preservation), in the Appendix to the new edition of his 
work—“Ueber die Staats-haushaltung aer Athener—Verbesserungen und 
Nachtrage zu den drei Banden der Staats-haushaltung der Athener, p. xx. 

'kith 5 i Nauwfffsu &pxovros phi if sTvai ph/rt ISltf phtre Sripoaltf ’A dsivaiuv 
pijOeyl iyieritraaStu iv rats r&v avpp&xwy xthpats mre olktuv pi\re jcupfov, 
pilre srptapivcp, phpre SsroBeplvtp, ptfre SWti p rpiwtp psiSevl. ’E h,v W nr 
diyrjrat urarat 1) rtSrjrai rpisttp SrtpoOv, if styat r$ fiovKopivtp r&y vvppixvv 
tprivat srpbs robs cvviSpays rcSv aupp BTCwV. Of Si abyeSpot lure- -peyol 
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renouncing and barring all revival of these suspended rights. 
It was further decreed that henceforward no Athenian should 
on any pretence hold property, either in house or land, in the 
territory of any one of the confederates; neither by purchase, 
nor as security for money lent, nor by any other mode of 
acquisition. Any Athenian infringing this law was rendered 
liable to be informed against before the synod ; who, on proof 
of the fact, were to deprive him of the property—half of it 
going to the informer, half to the general purposes of the 
confederacy. 

Such were the liberal principles of confederacy now proposed 
by Athens—who, as a candidate for power, was straightforward 
and just, like the Herodotean Deiok&s ] —and formally ratified, 
as well by the Athenians as by the general voice of the con¬ 
federate deputies assembled within their walls. The formal 
decree and compact of alliance was inscribed on a stone column 
and placed by the side of the statue of Zeus Eleutherius or the 
Liberator; a symbol, of enfranchisement from Sparta accom¬ 
plished, as well as of freedom to be maintained against Persia 
and other enemies. 3 Periodical meetings of the confederate 

iiro Sivrvtv [t!> pbv T<j> <frl)VavTi, t!> Sc £[*Ao Koiv]i»/ terra rSv 

<rvppix a tv, 'EctK Si ris [tp] M roXipep M robs oronprapivovs r s ,jv eruppaylav, 
t) tcarh ynv f) tearh Bahaatrav, /SoyBeiv 'ABr/vatous teal robs rrvppixovs rovrois 
teal teari yfjv teal Kara BdXaererav iravrl trBivet tcarh rb Svvarov. ‘Eav Si ns 
tisr]i 1) ivcijiii<plotf, i) &px<ov 1) liubnis, mipa riSe rb \ftijtpierpa, Sts \Seiv rt SoT 

Tav iv rySe rtf tj/ritplerpan elptipiyav,birapx^re> pbv airy hrlptp elvat, real rb 

Xpilpara abrou St)pier ta terra sal rrjs Beov rb inSiiearov teal tcptvierBu iv 
’AOijoalan teal rots trttppdx«‘S Sts StaXSay rfyv ervppaxiav. ZipaioiWav Be 
abrbv Btwebrcp t) epvyp otrov 'ABpvaToi ital ol trvppaxot teparaven. ’Eav Sb 
Bat'd rep re /njfljj, pb raejtvra iv rjj ‘Arrueji ptfi't Iv rfi rStv ervppdxeov. 

Then follows a direction, that the Secretary of the Senate of Five 
Hundred shall inscribe the decree on a column of stone, and place it by 
the side of the statue of Zeus Eleutherius ; with orders Lo the Treasurers of 
the Goddess to disburse sixty drachmas for the cost of so doing. 

It appears that there is annexed to this Inscription n list of such cities 
as had already joined the confederacy, together with certain other names 
added afterwards, of cilies which joined subsequently. The Inscription 
itself directs such list to be recorded— els Sb ri)v erriiAriv rairttv avaypdepeiv 
rmv re ohaotv -triKeuv ervppaxlStttv rh ovipara, tea) jj ns tev &\\tj erippaxtts 
ylyvijrae. 

Unfortunately M, Boecbh has not annexed this list, which moreover he 
states to have been preserved only in a very partial and fragmentary con¬ 
dition. He notices only, os contained in it, the towns of Poieessa and 
KorSsus in the island of Iteos—and Anlissa and Eresus in Lesbos j all four 
as autonomous communities. 

1 Herodot. i. 96. ’O Si, oTa St) pvedtpevos hpxMv, Ulbs re leal Sheaios ijv. 

B This is the sentiment connected with Zebs ’EhevOipias —Pausanlas, the 
victor of Platjea, offers to Zeus Eleutherius a solemn sacrifice and thanks¬ 
giving immediately after the battle, in the awra of the town (Thucyd. it. 71), 
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deputies were provided to be held (how often we do not know) 
at Athens, and the synod was recognised as competent judge 
of all persons, even Athenian citizens, charged with treason 
against the confederacy. To give fuller security to the con¬ 
federates generally, it was provided in the original compact, 
that if any Athenian citizen should either speak, or put any 
question to the vole, in the Athenian assembly, contrary to 
the tenor of that document—he should be tried before the 
synod for treason; and that, if found guilty, he might be 
condemned by them to the severest punishment. 

Three Athenian leaders stood prominent as commissioners 
in the first organisation of the confederacy, and in the dealings 
with those numerous cities whose junction was to be won by 
amicable inducement—Chabrias, Timotheus son of Konon, 
and Kallistratus. 1 The first of the three is already known to 
the reader. He and Iphikrat£s were the most distinguished 
warriors whom Athens numbered among her citizens. But not 
having been engaged in any war, since the peace of Antalkidas 
in 3S7 b.c., she had had no need of their services; hence both 
of them had been absent from the city during much of the last 
nine years, and IphikratSs seems still to have been absent. At 
the time when that peace was concluded, IphikratSs was serving 
in the Hellespont and Thrace, Chabrias with Evagoras in 
Cyprus ; each having been sent thither by Athens at the head 
of a body of mercenary peltasts. Instead of dismissing their 
troops, and returning to Athens as peaceful citizens, it was not 
less agreeable to the military tastes of these generals than 
conducive to their importance and their profit, to keep together 
their bands, and to take foreign service. Accordingly Chabrias 
had continued in service first in Cyprus, next with the native 
Egyptian lung Akoris. The Persians, against whom he served, 
found his hostility so inconvenient, that Pharnabazus demanded 
of the Athenians to recall him, on pain of the Great King’s 
displeasure; and requested at the same time that Iphikratgs 
might be sent to aid the Persian satraps in organising .a great 
expedition against Egypt. The Athenians, to whom the good¬ 
will of Persia was now of peculiar importance, complied on 
both points; recalled Chabrias, who thus became disposable 
for the Athenian service, 2 and despatched Iphikratgs to take 
command along with the Persians. 

IphikratSs, since the peace of Antalkidas, had employed his 

So the Syracusans immediately after the expulsion of the Geloniaa dynasty 
(Diodor. xi. 72) and Mteandrius at Samos (Herodot. iii. 142). 

1 Diodor, xv, 20. 4 Diodor. xv. 39. 
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peltasts in the service of the kings of Thrace: first of SeuthSs, 
near the shores of the Propontis, whom he aided in the recovery 
of certain lost dominions—next of Kotys, whose favour he 
acquired, and whose daughter he presently married. 1 Not only 
did he enjoy great scope for warlike operations and plunder, 
among the “ butter-eating Thracians ” 2 —but he also acquired, 
as dowry, a large stock of such produce as Thracian princes 
had at their disposal, together with a boon even more important 
—a seaport village not far from the mouth of the Hebrus, 
called Drys, where he established a fortified post, and got 
together a Grecian colony dependent on himself. 8 Miltiades, 
AlkibiadSs, and other eminent Athenians had done the same 
thing before himj though Xenophon had refused a similar 
proposition when made to him by the earlier Seuthfis. 4 
IphikratSs thus became a great man in Thrace, yet by no means 
abandoning his connexion with Athens, but making his-position 
in each subservient to his importance in the other. While he 
was in a situation to favour the projects of Athenian citizens 
for mercantile and territorial acquisitions in the Chersonese 

1 Cornel. Nepos, Ipliicratfis, c. 2; Chabrias, c. 2, 3. 

* See an interesting Fragment (preserved by Athensens, iv. p. 131) of the 
comedy called Proltnlaus —by the Athenian poet Anaxandrides (Meineke, 
Comic. Griec. Frog. iii. p. 182). It contains a curious description of the 
wedding of Iphikratgs with the daughter of Kotys in Thrace; enlivened by 
an abundant banquet and copious draughts of wine given to crowds of 
Thracians in the market-place— 

HtttTveiv 8* aySpay povrvpa<l>dyovt 
avxp.TfpoK6pat pvpumtojtlm, &c. 

brazen vessels as large as wine vats, full of broth—Kotys himself girt round, 
and serving the broth in a golden basin, then going about to taste all the 
bowls of wine and water ready mixed, until he was himself the first man 
intoxicated. Iphikratds brought from Athens several of the best players on 
the harp and flute. 

The distinction between the butter eaten, or rubbed on the skin, by the 
Thracians, and the olive-oil habitually consumed in Greece, deserves notice. 
The word aiixMVPeubpas seems to indicate the absence of those scented 
unguents which, at the banquet of Greeks, would have been applied to the 
hair of the guests, giving to it a shining gloss and moisture. It appears 
that the Lacedaemonian women, however, sometimes anointed themselves 
with butter, and not with oil : see Plutarch, adv. Koloten, p. 1109 B. 

The number of warlike stratagems in Thrace, ascribed to Iphikratds by 
Polysenus and other Tactic writers, indicates that his exploits there were 
renowned as well as long-continued. 

* Theopomp, Fragm. 175, ed. Didot; Demosth. cont. ATistokrat. p. 664. 

4 Xenoph. Anab. vii. 2, 38 j vii. 5, 8; vii. 6 , 43. Xen. Hellen. i. 5, 

17 ; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 36. 

See also a striking passage (in Lysias, Orat. xxviii, cont, Ergokl. s. 5) 
about the advice given to Thrasybulus by a discontented fellow-citizen, 
to seize Byzantium, many the daughter of Seuthfis, and defy Athens. 
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and other parts of Thrace—he could also lend the aid of 
Athenian naval and military art, not merely to princes in 
Thrace, but to others even beyond those limits—since we learn 
that Amy ntas king of Macedonia became so attached or indebted 
to him as to adopt him for his son. 1 When sent by the 
Athenians to Persia, at the request of Phamabazus (about 378 
B.c. apparently), IphikratSs had fair ground for anticipating that 
a career yet more lucrative was opening before him. 4 

1 AJschinfis, Fals. Leg. e. 13, p. 249. 

As analogy for the adoption of Iphikratfis, we find Ada queen of Karia 
adopting Alexander the Great as her son. He did not decline the adop¬ 
tion. Arrian, i. 23, 12. irtuSd of riBe/iini 'AKil-at'&poi/. Kal ’AAlfiapSpor 
rh ovofia rov iratSbs ovk tbrijffoiire. At what time Amyntas took this step, 
we cannot distinctly make out: Amyntas died in 370 B.c., while from 378- 
371 B.C., Iphikratfis seems to have been partly on service with the Peisian 
satraps, partly in command of the Athenian fleet in the Ionian Sea (see 
Rehdantz, Vita Iphicratis, &c. ch. 4). Therefore the adoption took place 
at some time between 387-378 B.C. J perhaps after the restoration of 
Amyntas to his maritime dominions by the Lacedaemonian expedition 
against Olynthus—382-380 B.c. Amyntas was so weak and insecure, 
from the Thessalians and other land-neighbours (see Demosth. cont. Aristo- 
krat. p. 657, s. 112), that it was much to his advantage to cultivate the 
favour of a warlike Athenian established on the Thracian coast, like 
Iphikratfis. 

a From these absences of men like Iphikratfis and Chabrias, a conclusion 
has been drawn severely condemning the Athenian people. They were so 
envious and ill-tempered (it has been said), that none of their generals 
could live with comfort at Athens ; all lived abroad as much as they could. 
Cornelius Nepos (Chabrias, 0. 3) makes the remark, borrowed originally 
from Theopompus (Fr. 117, ed. Didot), and transcribed by many modem 
commentators as if it were exact and literal truth—“ Hoc Cbabnas nuutio 
(». e. on being recalled from Egypt, In consequence of the remonstrance of 
Phamabazus) Athenas rediit neque ibi diutius est moratus quam fuitneeesse. 
Non enim libenter erat ante oculos civium suorum, quod et vivebat laute, 
et indulgebat sibi liberalius, quam ut invidiam vulgi posset effugere. Est 
enim hoc commune vitium in mognis liberisque civitatibus, ut invidia 
glories comes sit, et libenter de his detrohant, quos erainere videant altius; 
neque animo aequo pauperes alienam opulentium intuentur fortunam. 
Itaque Chabrias, quoad ei licebat, plurimmn aberat. Neque vero solus file 
aberat Athenis hbenter, sod omnes fere principes fecerunt ■ idem, quod 
tautum se ab invidifi putabant abfuturos, quantum a conspectu suorum 
recessissent. Itaque Conon plurimum Cypn vixit, Iphicrates In ThraciS, 
Timotheus Lesbi, Chares in Sigeo.” 

That the people of Athens, among other human frailties, had their fair 
share of envy and jealousy,‘is not to be denied j but that these attributes 
belonged to them in a marked or peculiar planner, cannot (in my judgement) 
be shown by any evidence extant—and most assuredly is not shown by the 
evidence here alluded to. 

"Chabrias was fond of a life of enjoyment and luxurious indulgence." 
If instead of being an Athenian, .he had been a Spartan, he would 
undoubtedly have been compelled to expatriate in order to gratify this taste; 
for it was the express drift and purpose of the Spartan discipline, not to 

yoT.. w ' 
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Iphikrates being thus abroad, the Athenians joined with 
Chabrias, in the mission and measures for organising their new 

equalise property, but to equalise the hahits, enjoyments, and personal 
toils, of the rich and poor. This is a point which the admirers of Lykurgits 
—Xenophon and Plutarch—attest not less clearly than Thucydides, Plato, 
Aristotle, and others. If then it were considered a proof of envy and ill- 
temper, to debar rich men from spending their money in procuring 
enjoyments, we might fairly consider the reproach as made out against 
Lykurgus and Sparta. Not so against Athens. There was no city in 
Greece where the means of luxurious and comfortable living were more 
abundantly exhibited for sale, nor where a rich man was more perfectly at 
liberty to purchase them. Of this the proofs are everywhere to be found. 
Even the son of this very Chabrias—ICtesippus—who inherited the appetite 
for enjoyment, without the greater qualities of his father—found the means 
of gratifying his appetite so unfortunately easy at Athens, that he wasted 
his whole substance in such expenses (Plutarch, Phokion, c. 7 ; Athenseus, 
iv. p. 165). And Charts was even better liked at Athens in consequence 
of his love of enjoyment and licence—if we are to believe another Fragment 
(238) of the same Theopompus. 

The allegation of Theopompus and Nepos, therefore, is neither true as 
matter of fact, nor sufficient, if it had been true, to susLain the hypothesis 
of a malignant Athenian public, with which they connect it. Iphikrates 
and Chabrias did not stay away from Athens because they loved enjoyments 
or feared the envy of llieir countrymen; but because both of them were 
large gainers by doin so, in importance, in profit, and in tastes. Both of 
tbem were men iroAe/iiral ual <pi\mri\e/u>i iaxdrcos (to use an expression of 
Xenophon respecting the Lacedaemonian IClearchus—Anab. ii. 6, 1); both 
of them loved war and had great abilities for war—qualities quite compatible 
with a strong appetite for enjoyment; while neither of them had either taste 
or talent for the civil routine and debate of Athens when at peace. Besides, 
each of them was commander of a body of peltasts, through whoso means 
he could obtain lucrative service as well as foreign distinction; so that we 
can assign a sufficient reason why both of them preferred to be absent from 
Athens during most part of the nine years that the peace of Antallridas con¬ 
tinued. Afterwards, Iphilcratfis was abroad threo or four years, in service 
with the Persian satraps, by order of the Athenians j Chabrias also went a 
long time afterwards, again on foreign service, to Egypt, at the same time 
when the Spartan king Agesilans was there (yet without staying long away, 
since we find him going out on command from Athens to the Chersonese in 
359-358 n.c.—Dcmosth. cont. Aristokr. p. 677, s. 204) j hut neither he, 
nor Agesilaus, went there to escape the mischief of envious countrymen. 
Demosthenes does not talk of Iphikrates as being uncomfortable in Athens, 
or anxious to get out of it t see Oral. cont. Meidiam. p. 535, s. 83. 

Again, as to the case of Konon and his residence in Cyprus : it is truly 
surprising to see this fact cited as an illustration of Athenian jealousy or 
ill-temper. Konon went to Cypius immediately after the disaster of rilgos- 
potami, and remained there, or remained away from Athens, for eleven 
years (405-393 B.c.) until the year after his victory at Itnidus, It will be 
recollected that he was one of the six Athenian generals who commanded 
the fleet at AlgospotamL That disaster, while it brought irretrievable ruin 
upon Athens, was at the same time such as to brand with well-merited 
infamy the generals commanding. Konon was so far less guilty than his 
•eolleaPttes, as he was in a condition to escape with eicht ships when the rest 
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confederacy, two other colleagues, of whom we now hear for 
the first time—Timotheus son of Konon, and Kallistratus the 
most celebrated orator of his time. 1 The abilities of Kalli¬ 
stratus were not military at all; while Timotheus and Chabrias 
were men of distinguished military merit. But in acquiring 
new allies and attracting deputies to her proposed congress, 
Athens stood in need of persuasive appeal, conciliatory dealing, 
and substantial fairness in all her propositions, not less than of 
generalship. We are told that Timotheus, doubtless popular 
as son of the liberator Konon, from the recollections of the 
battle of Knidus—was especially successful in procuring new 
adhesions; and probably Kallistratus, 8 going round with him 
to the different islands, contributed by his eloquence not a 
little to the same result. On their invitation, many cities 
entered as confederates. 8 At this time (as in the earlier 
confederacy of Delos) all who joined must have been uncon¬ 
strained members. And we may understand the motives of 


were captured. But he could not expect, and plainly did not expect, to be 
able to show his face again in Athens, unless he could, redeem the disgrace 
by some signal fresh service. He nobly paid this debt to his country, by the 
victory of Knidas in 394 B.C.; and then came back the year afterwards, to 
a grateful and honourable welcome at Athens. About a year or more after 
this, he went out again as envoy to Persia in the service of his country. He 
was there seized and imprisoned by the satrap Tiribazus, but contrived to' 
make his escape, and died at Cyprus, as it would appear, about 390 B.c.| 
Nothing therefore can be more unfounded than the allegation of Theo- 
pompus, “ that Konon lived abroad at Cyprus, because lie was afraid of 
undeserved ill-temper from the public at Athens.” For what time Timo¬ 
theus may have lived at Lesbos, we have no means of saying. But from 
the year 370 B.C. down to his death, we hear of him so frequently elsewhere, 
in the service of his country, that his residence cannot have been long. 

1 Aischin&i, Fals. Log. c. 40, p. 283. 

a The employment of the new word cruvrd^eis, instead of the un- 
popular term tpipous, is expressly ascribed to Kallistratus—Harpokration in 

8 Isokrat^s gives the number 24 cities (Or. xv. Permut. s. 120), So also 
Deinarchus cont, Demoslhen. s. 15 j cont, PililokL s. 17. The statement 
of ASschines, that Timotheus brought 75 cities into the confederacy, appears 
large, and must probably include all that that general either acquired or 
captured (Aisch. Fals. Leg. c. 24, p. 263). Though I think the number 
twenty-four probable enough, yet it is difficult to identify what towns they 
were. For Isokralds, so far ns he particularises, includes Samos, Sestos, 
and Krithdtl, which were not acquired until many years afterwards—in 
366-365 B.C. 

Neither of these orators distinguish between those cities which Timotheus 
brought or, persuaded to come into the confederacy, when it was first 
formed (among which we may reckon Euboea, or most part of it—Plutarch, 
Da Glor. Athen. p. 351 A)—from those others 1 which he afterwards took 
by siege, like Samos. 
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their junction, when we read the picture drawn by Isokrates 
(in 380 b.c.) of the tyranny of the Persians on the Asiatic 
mainland, threatening to absorb the neighbouring islands. 
Not only was there now a new basis of imposing force, 
presented by Athens and Thebes in union—but there was also 
a wide-spread hatred of imperial Sparta, aggravated since her 
perversion of the pretended boon of autonomy, promised by 
the peace of Antalkidas ; and the conjunction of these senti¬ 
ments caused the Athenian mission of invitation to be extremely 
successful. All the cities in Euboea (except Histicca, at the 
north of the island)—as well as Chios, Mitylenfi, Byzantium, 
and Rhodes'—'the three former of whom had continued 
favourably inclined to Athens ever since the peace of An¬ 
talkidas 1 —all entered into the confederacy. An Athenian 
fleet under Chabrias, sailing among the Cyclades and the other 
islands of the ALgean, aided in the expulsion of the Lacedae¬ 
monian harmosts, 2 together with their devoted local oligarchies, 
wherever they still subsisted; and all the cities thus liberated 
became equal members of the newly-constituted congress at 
'Athens. After a certain interval there came to be not less than 
seventy cities, many of them separately powerful, which sent 
deputies to it; 8 an aggregate sufficient to intimidate Sparta, and 
even to flatter Athens with the hope of restoration to something 
like her former lustre. 

The first votes both of Athens herself, and of the newly- 
assembled congress, threatened war upon the largest scale. A 
resolution was passed to equip 20,000 hopliles, 500 horsemen, 
and 200 triremes. 4 Probably the insular and Ionic deputies 
promised each a certain contribution of money, but nothing 
beyond. We do not, however, know how much—nor how far 
the engagements, large or small, were realised—nor whether 
Athens was authorised to enforce execution against defaulters 
■—or was in circumstances to act upon such authority, if 

1 Isokratgs, Or. Jay, (Plataic.) s. 30. 

2 Isokxatfis, Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. 30. 01 yhp 64/ ipmv itarh itpiros 

k\ivr*s ttiBbs &pij.ootov k«! SovKelas ajnjWayrjaay, vvv Sh tov avveSplov 
Kal -riji IhevBeplas jiiTixovoiv, &c. 

The adverb of time here used indicates about 372 B.c., about a year 
before the battle of Leuktm, 

I 8 Diodor, xv, 30. 

4 Diodor. xv. 29. 

Polybius (ii. 62) states that the Athenians sent out (not merely, voted to 
send out) to,000 hoplites, and manned too triremes. 

Both these authors treat the resolution as if it were taken by the Athe¬ 
nians alone : but we must regard it in conjunction with the newly-assembled 
synod of allier 
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granted to her by the congress. It was in this way that 
Athens had first rendered herself unpopular in the confederacy 
of Delos—by enforcing the resolutions of the confederate 
synod against evasive or seceding members. It was in this 
way that what was at first a voluntary association had ultimately 
slid into an empire by constraint. Under the new circumstances 
of 378 b.c.j we may presume that the confederates, though 
ardent and full of promises on first assembling at Athens, were 
even at the outset not exact, and became afterwards still less 
exact, in performance; yet that Athens was forced to be 
reserved in claiming, or in exercising, the right of enforcement. 
To obtain a vote of contribution by the majority of deputies 
present, was only the first step in the process; to obtain 
punctual payment, when the Athenian fleet was sent round for 
the purpose of collecting—yet without incurring dangerous 
unpopularity—was the second step, but by far the most doubtful 
and difficult. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that at this moment, 
when the confederacy was first formed, both Athens and 
the other cities came together from a spontaneous impulse of 
hearty mutuality and co-operation. A few years afterwards, 
we shall find this changed; Athens selfish, and the confederates 
reluctant. 1 

Inflamed as well by their position of renovated headship, as 
by fresh animosity against Sparta, the Athenians made important 
efforts of their own, both financial and military. Equipping a 
fleet, which for the time was superior in the ALgean, they 
ravaged the hostile territory of Histieea in Euboea, and annexed 
to their confederacy the islands of Peparfithus and Skiathus. 
They imposed upon themselves also a direct property-tax; to 
what amount, however, we do not know. 

It was on the occasion of this tax that they introduced a 
great change in the financial arrangements and constitution of 
the city; a change conferring note upon the archonship of 
Nausinikus (u.c. 378-377). The great body of substantial 
Athenian citizens as well as metics were now classified anew for 

1 Xen, De Vectigal. v. 6. oSjeovv kbI rdr*, feel row 45 i«efv irrttrxi^tSa, 
iriXtv ivb rSiv vi\muTlbv ixiifrav vpoarrirai rov vavrwob 
iyivdfuBa; 

In the early years of this confederacy, votive offerings of wreaths or 
crowns, in token of gratitude to Athens, were decreed by the Euboeans, 
ns well as by the general body of allies. These crowns were still to be 
seen thirty years afterwards at Athens, with commemorative inscriptions 
(Demosthen, cont Androtion. c. ai, p. 616$ cont. Timokrat. c, 41, p. 
?S6)* 
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purposes of taxation. It will be remembered that even from 
the time of Solon 1 the citizens of Athens had been distributed 
into four classes—Pentakosiomedimni, Hippeis, Zcugitse, 
Thfites—distinguished from each other by the amount of their 
respective properties. Of these Solonian classes, the fourth, or 
poorest, paid no direct taxes; while the three former were 
taxed according to assessments representing a cevtain proportion 
of their actual property. The taxable property of the richest 
(or Pentakosiomedimni, including all at or above the minimum 
income of 500 medimni of corn per annum) was entered in the 
tax-book at a sum equal to twelve times their income; that of 
the Hippeis (comprising ail who possessed between 300 and 
500 medimni of annual income) at ten times their income; 
that of the Zeugitce (or possessors of an annual income between 
zoo and 300 medimni) at five times their income. A 
medimnus of corn was counted as equivalent to a drachma ; 
which permitted the application of this same class-system to 
moveable property as well as to land. So that, when an actual 
property-tax (or eisphora) was imposed, it operated as an equal 
or proportional tax, so far as regarded all the members of the 
same class ; but as a graduated or progressive tax, upon all the 
members of the richer class as compared with those of the 
poorer. 

The three Solonian property-classes above named appear to 
have lasted, though probably not without modifications, down 
to the close of the Peloponnesian war; and to have been in 
great part preserved, after the renovation of the democracy in 
b.c. 403, during the archonship of Eukleides. 3 Though 
eligibility to the great offices of state had before that time 
ceased to be dependent on pecuniary qualification, it was still 
necessary to possess some means of distinguishing the wealthier 
citizens, not merely in case of direct taxation being imposed, 
but also because the liability to serve in liturgies or burdensome 
offices was consequent on a man’s enrolment as possessor of 
more than a given minimum of property. It seems, therefore, 
that the Solonian census, in its main principles of classification 
and graduation, was retained. Each man’s property being 
valued, he was ranged in one of three or more classes according 
to its amount. For each of the classes, a fixed proportion of 

1 For the description of the Solonian census, see vol. iii. ch, xi. of 
this History. 

* This is M. Boeclth’s opinion, seemingly correct, as far as can be made 
out of a subject very imperfectly known (Public Economy of Athens, B. iv. 
ch. 
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taxable capital to each man’s property was assumed, and each 
was entered in the schedule, not for his whole property, but for 
the sum of taxable capital corresponding to his property, 
according to the proportion assumed. In the first or richest 
class, the taxable capital bore a greater ratio to the actual 
property than in the less rich ; in the second, a greater ratio 
than in the third. The sum of all these items of taxable capital, 
in all the different classes, set opposite to each man’s name in 
the schedule, constituted the aggregate census of Attica ; upon 
which all direct property-tax was imposed, in equal proportion 
upon every man. 

Respecting the previous modifications, in the register of 
taxable property, or the particulars of its distribution into 
classes, which had been introduced in 403 b.c. atthearchonship 
of Eukleides, we have no information. Nor can we make out 
how large or how numerous were the assessments of direct 
property-tax imposed at Athens between that archonship and 
the archonship of Nausinikus in 378 b.c. But at this latter 
epoch the register was again considerably modified, at the 
moment when Athens was bracing herself up for increased 
exertions. A new valuation was made of the property of every 
man possessing property to the amount of 25 mime (or 2500 
drachmae) and upwards. Proceeding upon this valuation, 
every one was entered in the schedule for a sum of taxable 
capital equal to a given fraction of what he possessed. But 
this fraction was different in each of the different classes. How 
many classes there were, we do not certainly know ; nor can we 
tell, except in reference to the lowest class taxed, what sum was 
taken as the minimum for any one of them. There could 
hardly have been less, however, than three classes, and there 
may probably have been four. But respecting the first or 
richest class, we know that each man was entered in the 
schedule for a taxable capital equal to one-fifth of his estimated 
property: and that possessors of 15 talents were included in it 
The.father of Demosthenes died in this year, and the boy 
Demosthenfis was returned by his guardians to the first class, 
as possessor of 15 talents; upon which his name was entered 
on the schedule with a taxable capital of three talents set 
against him; being one-fifth of his actual property.' The 
taxable capital of the second class was entered at a fraction less 
than one-fifth of their actual property (probably enough, one- 
sixth, the same as all the registered metics) ; that of the third, 
at a fraction still smaller; of the fourth (if there was a fourth) 
even em’ller th n n the third. This loot ’d.'' « descended down 
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to the minimum of 25 minse, or 2 500 drachmae ; below which 
no account was taken. 1 * * 

Besides the taxable capitals of the citizens, thus graduated, 
the schedule also included those of the metics or resident 
aliens ; who were each enrolled (without any difference of 
greater or smaller property, above 25 minse) at a taxable capital 
equal to one-sixth of his actual property; a being a proportion 
less than the richest class of citizens, and probably equal to 
the second class in order of wealth. All these items summed 
up, amounted to 5750 or 6000 talents, 8 forming the aggregate 
schedule of taxable property; that is, something near about 
6000 talents. A property-tax was no part of the regular ways 
and means of the state. It was imposed only on special 
occasions; and whenever it was imposed, it was assessed upon 
.this schedule—every man, rich or poor, being rated equally 
according to his taxable capital as there entered. A property- 
tax of 1 per cent, would thus produce 60 talents; 2 per cent, 
120 talents, &c. It is highly probable that the exertions of 
Athens during the archonship of Nausinikus, when this new 
schedule was first prepared, may have caused a property-tax to 
be then imposed, but we do not know to what amount. 4 * * * 

1 Demosthen. cont. Aphob. i. pp. 815, S16 j cont. Aphob. ii. p. S36; 
cont Aphob. de Perjur. p. 862. Compare Baeckh, Publ. Econ. Ath. iv. J. 

In the exposition which M. Boeckh gives of the new property-schedule 
introduced under the archonship of Nausinikus, he inclines to the hypothesis 
of four distinct Classes, thus distributed (p. 671 of the new edition of his 
Staats-haushaltung der Athener):— 

x. The first class included all persons who possessed property to the 
value of 12 talents and upwards. They were entered on the schedule, each 
for one-fifth, or 20 per cent, of his property. 

2. The second class comprised all who possessed property to the amount 
of 6 talents, but below 12 talents. Each was enrolled in the schedule for 
the amount of 16 per cent, upon his property. 

3. The third class included all whose possessions amounted to the value 
of 2 talents, but did not reach 6 talents. Each was entered in the schedule 
at the figure of 12 per cent, upon his property. 

4. The fourth class comprised all from the minimum of 25 min®, hut 
below the maximum of 2 talents. Each was entered in the schedule for the 
amount of 8 per cent, upon his property. 

This detail rests upon no positive proof j but it serves to illustrate the 
principle of distribution, and of graduation, then adopted, 

a Demosthen. cont. Androtion. p. 612, c. 17, rb S/crav p(pos eltrtpipeiv 
ptrb ruv furoileav. 

8 Polybius states the former sum (ii. 62), Demosthenes the latter (De 
Symmoriis, p. 183, c. 6). Boeckh however has shown, that Polybius did 
not correctly conceive what the sum which he stated really meant. 

* I am obliged again upon this point to dissent from M. Boeckh, who 
sets it down as positive matter of fact that a property-tax of 4 per cent., 
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Along with this new schedule of taxable capital, a new 
distribution of the citizens now took place into certain bodies 
called Symmories. As far as we can make out, on a very 
obscure subject, it seems that these Symmories were twenty in 
number, two to each tribe; that each contained sixty citizens, 
thus making x200 in all; that these 1200 were the wealthiest 
citizens on the schedule—containing, perhaps, the first two 
out of the four classes enrolled. Among these 1200, however, 
the 300 wealthiest stood out as a separate body; thirty from 
each tribe. These 300 were the wealthiest men in the city, 
and were called “the leaders or chiefs of the Symmories.” 
The 300, and the 1200, corresponded, speaking roughly, to 
the old Solonian classes of Pentakosiomedimni and Hippeis; 
of which latter class there had also been 1200, at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war. 1 The liturgies, or burdensome 
and costly offices, were discharged principally by the Three 

amounting to 300 talents, was imposed and levied in the archonship of 
Nausinikus (Publ. Econ. Ath. iv. 7, 8, p. 517-521, Eng. Transl.). The 
evidence upon which this is asserted, is, a passage of Demosthenes 
cont. Androtion, (p, 606, c. 14). T/riV iraph rets elcnpapis ris hirb 
Navatvlaov, Trap liras 'r6.Xa.vra rptandiria fj fu/rpip vXela, fAXtifi/ta 
rirrapa leal $(k a Iffrl rdXavra- Sti iirrh dims (Androtion) eUrtsrpa£ey. 
Wow these words imply—not that a property-tax of about 300 talents had 
been levied or called for during’ the archonship of Wausimkus, but—that 
a total sum of 300 talents, or thereabouts, had been levied (or called for) by 
all the various property-taxes imposed from the archonship of Nausinikus 
down to the date of the speech. The oration was spoken about 355 B.c. ; 
the archonship of Nausinikus was in 378 B.C. What the speaker affirms 
therefore, is, that a sum of 300 talents had been levied or called for by all 
the various property-taxes imposed between these two dates ; and that the 
aggregate sum of arrears due upon all of them, at the time when Androtion 
entered upon his office, was 14 talents. 

Taylor, indeed, in his note, thinking that the sum of 300 talents is very 
small, as the aggregate of all property-taxes imposed for 23 years, suggests 
that it might be proper to read ist\ VlavtnvUav instead of H-irh Nawivhcov; 
and I presume that M. Boeckh adopts that reading. But it would be 
unsafe to found an historical assertion upon such a change of text, oven if 
the existing text were more Indefensible than it actually is. And surely 
the plural number rhs eta<pop&s proves that the orator has in view, not 
the single property-tax imposed in the archonship of Nausinikus, but two. 
or more property-taxes, imposed at different times. Besides, Androtion. 
devoted himself to the collection of outstanding arrears generally, in what¬ 
ever year they might have accrued. He would have no motive to single 
out those which had accrued in the year 378 B.C. j moreover those arrears 
would probably have become confounded with others, long before 355 b.c. 
Demosthenes selects the year of Nausinikus as his initial period, because 
it was then that the new schedule, and a new reckoning, began. 

1 Respecting the Symmories, compare Boeckh, Staats-haushaltung der 
Athener, iv. 9, 10 j Schiimann, Auticp Jur. Publ. Grascor. s, 78 ; Parreidt,. 
De Symmoriis, p. 18 scq. 
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Hundred, but partly also by the Twelve Hundred. It would 
seem that the former was a body essentially fluctuating, and 
that after a man had been in it for some time, discharging the 
burdens belonging to it, the Strategi or Generals suffered him 
to be mingled with the Twelve Hundred, and promoted one 
of the latter body to take his place in the Three Hundred. 
As between man and man, too, the Attic law always admitted 
the process called Antidosis or Exchange of Property. Any 
citizen who believed himself to have been overcharged with 
costly liturgies, and that another citizen, as rich or richer than 
himself, had not borne his fair share—might, if saddled with 
a new liturgy, require the other to undertake it in his place; 
and in case of refusal, might tender to him an exchange of 
properties, under an engagement that he would undertake the 
new charge, if the properly of the other were made over to 
him. 

It is to be observed that besides the 1200 wealthiest citizens 
who composed the Symmories, there were a more considerable 
number of less wealthy citizens not included in them, yet still 
liable to the property-tax; persons who possessed property, 
from the minimum of 25 minae, up to some maximum that we 
do not know, at which point the Symmories began—and who 
corresponded, speaking loosely, to the third class or Zeugitse 
of the Solonian census. The two Symmories of each tribe 
{comprising its 120 richest members) superintended the 
property-register of each tribe, and collected the contributions 
due from its less wealthy registered members. Occasionally, 
when the state required immediate payment, the thirty richest 
men in each tribe (making up altogether the 300) advanced 
the whole sum of tax chargeable upon the tribe, having their 
legal remedy of enforcement against the other members for 
the recovery of the sum chargeable upon each. The richest 
citizens were thus both armed with rights and charged with 
duties, such as had not belonged to them before the archonship 
of Nausinikus. By their intervention (it was supposed) the 
schedute would be kept nearer to the truth as respects the 
assessment on each individual, while the sums actually imposed 
would be more immediately forthcoming, than if the state 
directly interfered by officers of its own, Soon after, the 
system of Symmories was extended to the trierarchy; a change 
which had not at first been contemplated. Each Symmory 
had its chiefs, its curators, its assessors, acting under the 
general presidency of the Stratggi. Twenty-five years after¬ 
wards, we also find DemosthenSs (then about thirty years of 
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age) recommending a still more comprehensive application 
of the same principle, so that men, money, ships, and all the 
means and forces of the state, might thus be parcelled into 
distinct fractions, and consigned to distinct Symmories, each 
with known duties of limited extent for the component persons 
to perform, and each exposed not merely to legal process, but 
also to loss of esteem, in the event of non-performance. It 
will rather appear, however, that, in practice, the system of 
Symmories came to be greatly abused, and to produce pernicious 
effects never anticipated. 

At present, however, I only notice this new financial and 
political classification introduced in 37S b.c,, as one evidence 
of the ardour with which Athens embarked in her projected 
war against Sparta. The feeling among her allies the Thebans 
was no less determined. The government of Leontiadfis and 
the Spartan garrison had left behind it so strong an antipathy, 
that the large majority of citizens, embarking heartily in the 
revolution against them, lent themselves to all the orders of 
Pelopidas and his colleagues; who, on their part had no other 
thought but to repel the common enemy. The Theban govern¬ 
ment now became probably democratical in form; and still 
more democratical in spirit, from the unanimous ardour 
pervading the whole mass. Its military force was put under 
the best training; the most fertile portion of the plain north 
of Thebes, from which the chief subsistence of the city came, 
was surrounded by a ditch and a palisade, 1 to repel the 
expected Spartan invasion; and the memorable Sacred Band 
was now for the first time organised. This was a brigade of 
300 hoplites, called the Lochus or regiment of the city, as 
being consecrated to the defence of the Kadmeia or acropolis.® 
It was put under constant arms and training at the public 
expense, like the Thousand at Argos, of whom mention was 
made in my fifty-fifth chapter. It consisted of youthful citizens 
from the best families, distinguished for their strength and 
courage amidst the severe trials of the palcestra in Thebes, and 
it was marshalled in such manner that each pair of neighbour¬ 
ing soldiers were at the same time intimate friends; so that 
the whole band were thus kept together by ties which no 
dangers could sever, At first its destination, under Gorgidas 
its commander (as we see by the select Three Hundred who 
fought in 424 b.c. at the battle of Delium 8 ), was to serve as 

1 Xen. Hellen. v, 4, 38. a Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 18, 19. 

* Diodor. »!. 70. 

These pairs of neighbours who four»ht side by side at Delium, were called: 
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front rank men for the general body of hoplites to follow. 
But from a circumstance to be mentioned presently, it came 
to be employed by Pelopidas and Epaminondas as a regiment 
by itself, and in a charge was then found hresistible. 1 

We must remark that the Thebans had always been good 
soldiers, both as hoplites and as cavalry. The existing enthu¬ 
siasm therefore, with the more sustained training, only raised 
good soldiers into much better. But Thebes was now blest 
with another good fortune, such as had never yet befallen her. 
She found among her citizens a leader of the rarest excellence. 
It is now for the first time that Epaminondas the son of 
Polymnis begins to stand out in the public life of Greece. 
His family, poor rather than rich, was among the most ancient 
in Thebes, belonging to those Gentes called Sparti, whose 
heroic progenitors were said to have sprung from the dragon’s 
teeth sown by Kadmus. 2 He seems to have been now of 
middle age; Pelopidas was younger, and of a very rich family; 
yet the relations between the two were those of equal and 
intimate friendship, tested in a day of battle wherein the two 
were ranged side by side as hoplites, and where Epaminondas 
had saved the life of his wounded friend, at the cost of several 
wounds, and the greatest possible danger, to himself. 8 

Heniochi and Parabatae—Charioteers and Side-companions; a name 
borrowed from the analogy of chariot-fighting, ns described in the Iliad and 
probably in many of the lost epic poems; the charioteer being himself an 
excellent warrior, though occupied for the moment with other duties— 
DiomedSs and Sthenelus, Pandarus and .(Eneas, Patroklus and Automedon, 
&c. 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. x8, 19. 

'O awTaxOch virb 'Enapieiviii'tou hpbs \Jxos (Hieronymus apud Athen¬ 
aeum, xiii. p. 602 A). There was a Carthaginian military division which 
bore the same title, composed of chosen and wealthy citizens, 2500 in 
number (Diodor. xvi. 80). 

3 Pausan. viii. lx, 5, 

Dikocarehus, only one generation afterwards, complained that he could 
not find out the name of the mother of Epaminondas (Plutarch, Agesil. 
c. 19). 

8 Plutarch, Pelop. c. 4; Pausan. ix. 13, 1. According to Plutarch, 
Epaminondas had attained the age of forty years, before he became publicly 
known (De Occult. Vivendo, p. 1129 C). 

Plutarch affirms that the battle (in which Pelopidas was desperately 
wounded and saved by Epaminondas) took place at Mantineia, when they 
were fighting on the side of the Lacedaemonians, under King Agesipolis, 
against the Arcadians j the Thebans being at that time friends of Sparta, 
and having sent a contingent to her aid. 

I do not understand what battle Plutarch can here moan. The Thebans 
were never so united with Sparta, as to send any contingent to her aid, 
after the capture of Athen (in 404 b.c.). Most critics third- rtiat the 
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Eparoinondas had discharged, with punctuality, those military 
and gymnastic duties which were incumbent on every Theban 
citizen. But we are told that in the gymnasia he studied to 
acquire the maximum of activity rather than of strength; the 
nimble movements of a runner and wrestler—not the heavy 
muscularity, purchased in part by excessive nutriment, of the 
Boeotian pugilist. 1 He also learned music, vocal and instru¬ 
mental, and dancing ; by which in those days was meant, not 
simply the power of striking the lyre or blowing the flute, but 
all that belonged to the graceful, expressive, and emphatic, 
management either of the voice or of the body; rhythmical 
pronunciation, exercised by repetition of the poets—and 
disciplined movements, for taking part in a choric festival 
with becoming consonance amidst a crowd of citizen performers. 
Of such gymnastic and musical training, the combination of 
which constituted an accomplished Grecian citizen, the former 
predominated at Thebes, the latter at Athens. Moreover at 
Thebes, the musical training was based more upon the flute 
(for the construction of which, excellent reeds grew near the 
Lake Kopais); at Athens more upon the lyre, which admitted 
of vocal accompaniment by the player. The Athenian 
AJkibiadfis 2 was heard to remark, when he threw away his 
flute in disgust, that flute-playing was a fit occupation for the 
Thebans, since they did not know how to speak; and in 
regard to the countrymen of Pindar 8 generally, the remark 
was hardly less true than contemptuous. On this capital 
point, Epaminondas formed a splendid exception. Not only 

war referred to by Plutarch is, the expedition conducted hy Agesipolis 
against Mantine'a, whereby the city was broken up into villages—in 
385 B.C. : see Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenic! ad 385 B.C. But, in the first 
place, there cannot have been any Theban contingent then assisting 
Agesipolis; for Thebes was on terms unfriendly with Sparta—and certainly 
was not her ally. In the next place, there does not seem to have been any 
battle, according to Xenophon’s account. 

I therefore am disposed to question Plutarch's account, as to this alleged 
battle of Mantinoia; though 1 think it probable that Hpaminondas may 
have saved the life of Pelopidas at some earlier conflict, before the peace 
of Antalkidas. 

1 Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. 0. a; Plutarch, Apophth. Reg. p. 192 D; 
Aristophan. Achaxn. 872. 

Compare the citations in Athenseus, x. p. 417. The perfection of foun 
required in the runner was also different from that required in the wrestler 
(Xcnoph. Memor. iii. 8, 4 j iii. 10, 6 ). 

8 Plutarch, Alkib. c. 2. 

8 Pindar, Olymp. vi. 90. 

apxatov SyetSof—Boiurfav Cv, &C. 
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had he learnt the lyre 1 as well as the flute from the best 
masters, but also, dissenting from his brother Kapheisias and 
his friend Pelopidas, he manifested from his earliest years an 
ardent intellectual impulse which would have been remarkable 
even in an Athenian. He sought with eagerness the conversa¬ 
tion of the philosophers within his reach, among whom were 
the Theban Simmias and the Tarentine Spintharus, both of 
them once companions of Sokratfis; so that the stirring 
influence of the Sokratic method would thus find its way, 
partially and at second-hand, to the bosom of Epaminondas. 
As the relations between Thebes and Athens, ever since the 
close of the Peloponnesian war, had become more and more 
friendly, growing at length into alliance and joint war against 
the Spartans—we may reasonably presume that he profited by 
teachers at the latter city as well as at the former. But the 
person to whom he particularly devoted himself, and whom he 
not only heard as a pupil, but tended almost as a son, during 
the close of an aged life—was, a Tarentine exile named Lysis; 
a member of the Pythagorean brotherhood, who, from causes 
which we cannot make out, had sought shelter at Thebes and 
dwelt there until his death. 2 With him, as well as with other 
philosophers, Epaminondas discussed all the subjects of study 
and inquiry then afloat. By perseverance in this course for 
some years, he not only acquired considerable positive instruc¬ 
tion, but also became practised in new and enlarged intellectual 
combinations; and was, like Perikles, 3 emancipated from that 
timorous interpretation of nature which rendered so many 
Grecian commanders the slaves of signs and omens. His 
patience as a listener, and his indifference to showy talk on his 
own account, were so remarkable, that Spintharus (the father 
of Aristoxenus), after numerous conversations with Mm, 
affirmed that he had never met with any one who understood 
more or talked less. 4 

1 Aristoxenus mentions the flute, Cicero and Cornelius Nepos the lyre 
(Aristoxen. Fr, 60, ed. Didot ap. Athense. iv. p. 1S4; Cicero, Tusc. Disp, 
i. st, 4; Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. c. a). 

3 Airistoxenus, Frag, ix, ed. Didot; Plutarch, Pe Gen. Socr. p. 583; 
Cicero, De Offic. i. 44, 15c ; Pausan. ix. 13, 1; /Elian, V. H, iii. 17. 

The statement (said to have been given by Aristoxenus, and copied by 
Plutarch as well as by Jamblichus) that Lysis;, who taught Epaminondas, 
had been one of the persons actually present in the synod of Pythagoreans 
at Kroton when Kyion burnt down the house, and that lie with another had 
been the only persons who escaped—cannot be reconciled with chronology. 

3 Compare Diodor. xv. 52 with Plutarch, Perikles, c. 6, and Plutarch, 
DemosthenSs, c. ao, 

4 Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. p. 576 D. waiSsfas $ta<p<lpov nal 
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Nor did such reserve proceed from any want of ready powers 
of expression. On the contrary, the eloquence of Epaminondas, 
when he entered upon his public career, was shown to be not 
merely pre-eminent among Thebans, but effective even against 
the best Athenian opponents. 1 But his disposition was es¬ 
sentially modest and unambitious, combined with a strong 
intellectual curiosity and a great capacity; a rare combination 
amidst a race usually erring on the side of forwardness and 
self-esteem. Little moved by personal ambition, and never 
cultivating popularity by unworthy means, Epaminondas was 
still more indifferent on the score of money. He remained in 
contented poverty to the end of his life, not leaving enough to 
pay his funeral expenses, yet repudiating not merely the 
corrupting propositions of foreigners, but also the solicitous 
tenders of personal friends; 2 though we are told that, when 
once serving the costly office of choregus, he permitted his 
friend Pelopidas to bear a portion of the expense. 8 As he 
thus stood exempt from two of the besetting infirmities which 
most frequently misguided eminent Greek statesmen, so there 
was a third characteristic not less estimable in his moral 
character; the gentleness of his political antipathies—his 
repugnance to harsh treatment of conquered enemies—and 
his refusal to mingle in intestine bloodshed. If ever there 


rrepiTTTls— (p. 585 D) ri/V iptirvriv Tparpfyv in ipiKocoihltf. — (p. 592 F) 
"SnrtvBapos A Tapcwrti>as oliic oklyov avrip (Epaminondas) owJicw/jtyar 
iyravQa xp^vov, ati Bjj irnu kiyet, fvptevl wov r&p xaS' Aavrbv AvBpiiimy 
&>r«T«ux^m, /rirre ir\«(ora yiyvdo'Kai'Ti idira ik&TTava <pBiyyop.ivy. Com¬ 
pute Cornel. Nepos, Epnmin. c. 3—and Plutarch, De Audlend. c. 3, 
P- 39 F. 

We may fairly presume that this judgement of Spintharus was communi¬ 
cated by him to nis sou Avistoxenus, from whom Plutarch copied it; and 
we know that Aristoxcnus in his writings mentioned other particulars 
respecting Epaminondas (Athenteus, iv. p. 184). We see thus that Plutarch 
had access to good souices of information respecting the latter. And as 
lie had composed a life of Epaminondas (Piutarch, Agesil. e. 28), though 
unfortunately it has not reached us, we nmy be confident that he hod taken 
some pains to collect materials for the purpose, which materials would 
naturally be employed in his dramatic dialogue, "De Genio Socmtis.” 
This strengthens our confidence in the interesting statements which that 
dialogue furnishes respecting the character of Epaminondas; as well as in 
the incidental allusions interspersed among Plutarch’s other writings. 

1 Cornel. Nepos, Epaminond. c. 5; Plutarch, PrsecepL Reip. Gerend. p. 
819 C. Cicero notices him as the only man with any pretensions to orator¬ 
ical talents, whom Thebes, Corinth, or Argos had ever produced (Brutus, 
c. 13; 50). 

s Plutarch (De Gen. Socr. pp. 583, 584; Pelopid. 0.3; Fab. Max. c, 27; 
compare Alclbiad. and Corioh c. 4) j Cornel; .Nepos, Epamra. c, 4. 

* Plutarch, Ariateid£s, c, t; Justin, vi. 8. 
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were men whose conduct seemed to justify unmeasured 
retaliation, it was Leontiadfis and his fellow-traitors. They 
had opened the doors of the Kadmeia to the Spartan 
Phcebidas, and had put to death the Theban leader Ismenias, 
Yet Epaminondas disapproved of the scheme of Pelopidas and 
the other exiles to assassinate them, and declined to take part 
in it; partly on prudential grounds, but partly also on con¬ 
scientious scruples. 1 None of his virtues was found so difficult 
to imitate by his subsequent admirers, as this mastery over the 
resentful and vindictive passions.® 

Before Epaminondas could have full credit for these virtues, 
however, it was necessary that he should give proof of the 
extraordinary capacities for action with which they were 
combined, and that he should achieve something to earn that 
exclamation of praise which we shall find his enemy Agesilaus 
afterwards pronouncing, on seeing him at the head of the 
invading Theban army near Sparta—“Oh! thou man of 
great deeds 1” 8 In the year b.c. 379, when the Kadmeia was 
emancipated, he was as yet undistinguished in public life, and 
known only to Pelopidas with his other friends ; among whom, 
too, his unambitious and inquisitive disposition was a subject 
of complaint as keeping him unduly in the background. 4 But 
the unparalleled phenomena of that year supplied a spur 
which overruled all backwardness, and smothered all rival 

1 Plutarch, De Gen. Socr, p. 576 F. , Eiraju.«i>'< 6 i' 5 a» 64 , pi) miSinv &s 
oferai f 34 knov etvai ratra pi] irpdrtrtty, ehcirws ivnrelvti irpbs A pb 
Wipwce, piftb 8oKipdC*i, iraptutakaiptyos. 

. ’Eire! Si ot nelOti Tolls iro\\oAs, ikkb, rabr-pv iippitnapty 

rhv S8dv, iQv abrby lesKeiei tpivou xaOapby tvra ital ivatriov iipeardyai 
rots mipots, fieri, too Bi/cafou t$J trvjubepom irpotrourdpeyoy. 

Compare the tame dialogue, p. 594- B ; and Cornelius Nepos, Pelopidas, 

c. 4. 

Isokratfe makes a remark upon Evagoras of Salamis, which may be well 
applied to Epaminondas ; that the objectionable means, without which the 
former could not have got possession of the sceptre, were performed by 
others and not by him ; while all the meritorious and admirable functions 
of command were reserved for Evagoras (Isokratds, Or. ix. (Evag.) s. 28). 

fl See the striking statements of Plutarch and Pausanias about Philopoemen 
—icatwep ‘Eno ptivMov povkdpevos fil'd pdkurra fr,Acorns, rb Upaariipioy 
icol awerbv auroB /cal fiiri jrait/wlTW!' Air#Sis l<r%vp&s ipipilro, rip Si irptiy 
/cal $ aO<t /c«! <pi\ay8piiirtp Trap:', tA s iroKtriicbs Siarpapas ippiveiy oti ffi uydpevos, 
Si’ hpyi]« /cal tptkoytuday, pakkov iSditet arparuariKpis I) voMrueijs iptrrjs 
olwlos elvai. To the like purpose Pausanias, vlii. 49, a; Plutarch, 
Pelopidas, c. 25; Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. c. 3— “patiens admirandum in 
mod urn. 11 

3 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 32. ’'11 toB peyakmrpiypwos iv8piivov. 

4 Plutarch, De Gen. Socr. p. $J6 E. ‘Snapavaytas id, Bowriby hirivruv 
r$ irerat$eva$at irpbs iptrifv 4£i ay btoupipety, ipfikis iffrl koI hirpiSupos, 
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inclinations. The Thebans, having just recovered their city 
by an incredible turn of fortune, found themselves exposed 
single-handed to the full attack of Sparta and her extensive 
confederacy. Not even Athens had yet declared in their 
favour, nor had they a single other ally. Under such circum¬ 
stances, Thebes could only be saved by the energy of all her 
citizens—the unambitious and philosophical as well as the rest. 
As the necessities of the case required such simultaneous 
devotion, so the electric shock of the recent revolution was suffi¬ 
cient to awaken enthusiasm in minds muchless patrioticthan that 
of Epaminondas. He was among the first to join the victorious 
exiles in arms, after the contest had been transferred from the 
houses of Archias and LeontiadSs to the open market-place; 
and be would probably have been among the first to mount 
the walls of the Kadmeia, had the Spartan harmost awaited an 
assault Pelopidas being named Bceotarch, his friend Epami¬ 
nondas was naturally placed among the earliest and most 
forward organisers of the necessary military resistance against 
the common enemy; in which employment his capacities 
speedily became manifest. Though at this moment almost an 
unknown man, he had acquired, in b.c. 371, seven years 
afterwards, so much reputation both as speaker and as general, 
that he was chosen as the expositor of Theban policy at Sparta, 
and trusted with the conduct of the battle of Leuktra, upon 
which the fate of Thebes hinged. Hence we may fairly 
conclude, that the well-planned and successful system of 
defence, together with the steady advance of Thebes against 
Sparta, during the intermediate years, was felt to have been in 
the main his work. 1 

The lum of politics at Athens which followed the acquittal 
of Sphodrias was an unspeakable benefit to the Thebans, in 
seconding as well as encouraging their defence. The Spartans, 
not unmoved at the new enemies raised up by their treatment 

1 Bauch, in his instructive biography of Epaminondas (Epaminondas, und 
Thebens ICampf um die Hegemonic: Breslau, 1834, p. 20), seems to con¬ 
ceive that Epaminondas was never employed in any public official post 
by his countrymen, until the period immediately preceding the battle of 
Leuktra. I cannot concur in this opinion. It appears to me that he must 
have been previously employed in such posts as enabled him to show his 
military worth. For all the proceedings of 371 b.c. prove that in that year 
he actually possessed a great and established reputation, which must have 
been acquired by previous acts in a conspicuous position j and as he had no 
great family position to start from, his reputation was probably acquired 
only by slow degrees. 

The silence of Xenophon proves nothing in cbntradiction of this sup¬ 
position; for he does not mention Epaminondas even at Leuktra. 
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of Sphodrias, thought it necessary to make some efforts on 
their side. They organised on a more systematic scale the 
military force of their confederacy, aud even took some 
conciliatory steps with the view of effacing the odium of their 
past misrule. 1 The full force of their confederacy—including, 
as a striking mark of present Spartan power, even the distant 
01 ynthians a —was placed in motion against Thebes in the 
course of the summer under Agesilaus; who contrived, by 
putting in sudden requisition a body of mercenaries acting in 
the service of the Arcadian town Klcitor against its neigh¬ 
bour the Arcadian Orchomenus, to make himself master 
of the passes of Kithseron, before the Thebans and Athe¬ 
nians could have notice of his passing the Lacedaemonian 
border. 8 Then crossing Kithseron into Boeotia, he established 
his head-quarters at Thespiss, a post already under Spartan 
occupation. From thence he commenced his attacks upon 
the Theban territory, which he found defended partly by a 
considerable length of ditch and palisade—partly by the main 
force of Thebes, assisted by a division of mixed Athenians and 
mercenaries, sent from Athens under Chabrias. Keeping on 
their own side of the palisade, the Thebans suddenly sent out 
their cavalry, and attacked Agesilaus by surprise, occasioning 
some loss. Such sallies were frequently repeated, until, by a 
rapid march at break of day, he forced his way through an 
opening in the breastwork into the inner country, which he 
laid waste nearly to the city walls. 4 The Thebans and Athe¬ 
nians, though not offering him battle on equal terms, neverthe¬ 
less kept the field against him, taking care to hold positions 
advantageous for defence. Agesilaus on his side did not feel 
confident enough to attack them against such odds. Yet on 
one occasion he had made up his mind to do so ; and was 
marching up to the charge, when he was daunted by the firm 
attitude and excellent array of the troops of Chabrias. They 
had received orders to await his approach, on a high and 
advantageous ground, without moving until signal should be 
given ; with their shields resting on the knee, and their spears 
protended. So imposing was their appearance that Agesilaus 
called off his troops without daring to complete the charge. 8 

1 Diodor. xv. 31. 8 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 54 5 Diodor, xv, 31, 

8 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 36-38. * Xon, Hellen, v. 4, 41. 

* Diodor. xv. 32; Polyaen. ii. 1, a .; Cornel. Nepos, Chabrias, c. I F —- 
*'obnixo genu scuto”—Demosthen, cont. Leptinero, p. 479. 

Tie Athenian public having afterwards voted a statue to the honour of 
Chabrias, he made choice of this attitude for the design (Diodor, xv. 33). 
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After a month or more of devastations on the lands of Thebes, 
and a string of desultory skirmishes in which he seems to have 
lost rather than gained, Agesilaus withdrew to Thespiss; the 
fortifications of which he strengthened, leaving Phcebidas with 
a considerable force in occupation, and then leading back his 
army to Peloponnesus. 

Phcebidas—the former captor of the Kadmeia—thus 
stationed at Thespire, carried on vigorous warfare against 
Thebes; partly with his own Spartan division, partly with the 
Thespian hoplites, who promised him unshrinking support. 
His incursions soon brought on reprisals from the Thebans; 
who invaded Thespis, hut were repulsed by Phcebidas with 
the loss of all their plunder. In the pursuit, however, hurrying 
incautiously forward, he was skin by a sudden turn of the 
Theban cavalry; 1 upon which all his troops fled, chased 
by the Thebans to the very gates of Thespise. Though the 
Spartans, in consequence of this misfortune, despatched by sea 
another general and division to replace Phcebidas, the cause of 
the Thebans was greatly strengthened by their recent victory. 
They pushed their success not only against Thespise, but 
against the other Boeotian cities, still held by local oligarchies 
in dependence on Sparta. At the same time these oligarchies 
were threatened by the growing strength of their own popular 
or philo-Theban citizens, who crowded in considerable numbers 
as exiles to Thebes. 3 

A second expedition against Thebes, undertaken by 
Agesilaus in the ensuing summer with the main army of the 
confederacy, was neither more decisive nor more profitable 
than the preceding. Though he contrived, by a well-pknned 
stratagem, to surprise the Theban palisade and lay waste the 
plain, he gained no serious victory; and even showed, more 
clearly than before, his reluctance to engage except upon per¬ 
fectly equal terms. 8 It became evident that the Thebans were 
not only strengthening their position in Bceotia, but also acquir¬ 
ing practice in warfare and confidence against the Spartans; 

1 Xen. Ilellen. v. 4, 42-45 j Diodor. xv. 33. 

1 Xen. Ilellen, v. 4, 46. ’E* SI rairoa sc&Kiv oS ri rSv QnfSatur 

&ve(emvpttro, khI iarpareiovro els &«miis, Kal els ris &M.as ras 
irepioucfSas irjA.su. 'O pitrm tfjfurs if airSy els ris BijjSar htt%ipti‘ iy 
T&aais yip rats ir6\eat Svva<rreTtu mBeiar'fiitearav, &arrep iy SvySair Start 
Ka\ of iy rairais rats sri\eai tpbuit rSiv hanttaifiovUnv floySelas iihvra. 

8 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 47, 51. 

The anecdotes in Polysemis (ii. i, 18-20), mentioning faint-heartedness 
and alarm among the allies of Agesilaus, are likely to' apply (certainly in 
part) to this campaign. 
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insomuch that Antalkidas and some other companions 
remonstrated with Agesilaus, against carrying on the war so 
as only to give improving lessons to his enemies in military 
practice—and called upon him to strike some decisive blow. 
He quitted Bosotia, however, after the summer’s campaign, 
without any such step. 1 In his way he appeased an intestine 
conflict which was about to break out in Thespis. Afterwards, 
on passing to Megara, he experienced a strain or hurt, which 
grievously injured his sound leg (it has been mentioned already 
that he was lame of one leg), and induced his surgeon to open 
a vein in the limb for reducing the inflammation. When this 
was done, however, the blood could not be stopped until he 
swooned. Having been conveyed home to Sparta in great 
suffering, he was confined to his couch for several months; 
and he remained during a much longer time unfit for active 
command. 2 

The functions of general now devolved upon the other king, 
Kleombrotus, who in the next spring conducted the army of 
the confederacy to invade Boeotia anew. But on this occasion, 
the Athenians and Thebans had occupied the passes of 
Kithseron, so that he was unable even to enter the country, and 
was obliged to dismiss his troops without achieving anything. 8 

His inglorious retreat excited such murmurs among the 
allies when they met at Sparta, that they resolved to fit out a 
large naval force, sufficient both to intercept the supplies of 
imported corn to Athens, and to forward an invading army 
by sea against Thebes, to the Bceotian port of Kreusis in 
the Krissaean Gulf. The former object was attempted first. 
Towards midsummer, a fleet of sixty triremes, fitted out under 
the Spartan admiral Pollis, was cruising in the AJgean; 
especially round the coast of Attica, near riSgina, Keos, and 
Andros. The Athenians, who, since their recently renewed 
confederacy, had been undisturbed by any enemies at sea, 
found themselves thus threatened, not merely with loss of 
power, but also with loss of trade and even famine; since their 
com-ships from the Euxine, though safely reaching Gerasstus 
(the southern extremity of Eubffia), were prevented from 
doubling Cape Sunium. Feeling severely this interruption, 
they fitted out at Peiraeus a fleet of 80 triremes, 4 with crews 

1 Diodor. xv. 33, 34; Plutarch, Agesil, e. 2 6. 

8 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 5S, 8 Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 59. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 61. iviffyaav qfrrol elj vis anils, &c. Boeckb 
(followed by Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr, ch. 38, vol. v, p. 58) connects 
with this maritime expedition an Inscription (Coip. Insc. No. 84, p. 124) 
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mainly composed of citizens; who, under the admiral f.hnhrin^ 
in a sharply contested action near Naxus, completely defe ate d 
the fleet of Pollis, and regained for Athens the mastery of the 
sea. Forty-nine Lacedaemonian triremes were disabled or 
captured, eight with their entire crews. 1 Moreover, Chabrias 
might have destroyed all or most of the rest, had he not 
suspended his attack, having eighteen of his own ships dis ab le d, 
to pick up both the living men and the dead bodies on board, 
as well as all Athenians who were swimming for their lives. 
He did this (we are told 2 ) from distinct recollection of the 
fierce displeasure of the people against the victorious generals 
after the battle of Arginusse. And we may thus see, that 
though the proceedings on that memorable occasion were 
stained both by illegality and by violence, they produced a 

recording a vote of gratitude, passed by the Athenian assembly in favour of 
Phanokritus, a native of Panum in the Propontis. But I think that the 
vote can hardly belong to the present expedition. The Athenians could 
not need to be informed by a native of Parium about the movements of a 
hostile fleet near Aigina and Keos. The information given by Phanokritus 
must have related more probably, I think, to some occasion of the transit 
of hostile ships along the Hellespont, which a native of Parium would be 
the likely person first to discover and communicate. 

1 Diodor. xv. 35; Demosthen. cont. Leptin. c. 17, p. 480. 

I give the number of prize-ships taken in this action, as stated by 
Demosthenes ; in preference to Diodorus, who mentions a smaller number. 
The orator, in enumerating the exploits of Chabrias in this oration, not only 
speaks from a written memorandum in his hand, which he afterwards causes 
to be read by the clerk—but also seems exact and special as to numbers, so 
as to inspire greater confidence than usual. 

* Diodor. xv. 35. Chabrias Max*™ vameX&s to 5 Staypov, ivapyricrSeh 
rijs iv “A pytvoiaais vaopaxios, iv fj Toils vnci)<ravras arparriyobs i Sijpos 
lari fieyaXys tbtpyeaias Savircp ireptipatov, airtaaipevos Sri robs 
rere\evrr)iciras narh rb)v vaujuaytiov otx gSailiaV 0 b> 

(see Wesseling and Stephens's note) pii tot* r 9 \s ■neptardasas Spolas 
ysvoplvi\s KivSvvticrp vaStly va.pa-K'khtna, Aiiitep diroards rov Sitircetv, 
iveAdyera r&v stoKirav robs Siaviix<>pd‘'ovs, koI robs pis fri 
(Hvras Sidanae, robs Si rtreKovritltiras (ffaifiev. Ei Si pb 
wopl rabrnv iylvrro t3)j< dmpdtoiay, faSIcos Ay Srayra rbv vatoplav 
Britov StdtpBetpt, 

This passage illustrates what I remarked in my preceding ch. IxiV. 
respecting the battle of Arginusse and the proceedings at Athens afterwards. 

I noticed that Diodorus Incorrectly represented the excitement at Athens 
against the generals as arising from their having neglected to pick up 
the bodies of the slain warriors for burial—and that he omitted the more 
important fact, that they left many living' and wounded warriors to perish. 

it is curious, that in the first of the two sentences above cited, Diodorus 
repeats his erroneous affirmation about the battle of Arginusse j while in the 
second sentence he corrects the error, telling us’ that Chabrias, profiting by 
the warning, look care to pick up the living men on the wrecks and in the 1 
water, as well as the dead bodies. 
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salutary effect upon the public conduct of subsequent 
commanders. Many a brave Athenian (the crews consisting 
principally of citizens) owed his life, after the battle of Naxus, 
to the terrible lesson administered by the people to their 
generals in 406 b.c., thirty years before. 

Tins was the first great victory (in September, 376 b.c. 1 * * ) 
which the Athenians had gained at sea since the Peloponnesian 
war • and while it thus filled them with joy and confidence, it 
led to a material enlargement of their maritime confederacy. 
The fleet of Chabrias—of which a squadron was detached under 
the orders of Phokion, a young Athenian now distinguishing 
himself for the first time and often hereafter to be mentioned— 
sailed victorious round the ^Egean,_ made prize of twenty other 
triremes in single ships, brought in 3000 prisoners with no 
talents in money, and annexed seventeen new cities to the 
confederacy, as sending deputies to the synod and furnishing 
contributions. The discreet and conciliatory behaviour of 
Phokion, especially, obtained much favour among the islanders 
and determined several new adhesions to Athens. 8 To the 
inhabitants of AbdSra in Thrace, Chabrias rendered an in¬ 
estimable service, by aiding them to repulse a barbarous horde 
of Triballi, who quitting their abode from famine, had poured 
upon the sea-coast, defeating the Abderites and plundering their 
territory. The citizens, grateful for a force left to defend their 
town, willingly allied themselves with Athens, whose confederacy 
thus extended itself to the coast of Thrace. 8 

Having prosperously enlarged their confederacy to the east of 
Peloponnesus, the Athenians began to aim a.t the acquisition of 
new allies in the west. The fleet of 60 triremes, which had 
recently served under Chabrias, was sent, under the command 
of Timotheus, the son of Konon, to circumnavigate Pelopon¬ 
nesus and alarm the coast of Laconia; partly at the instance of 
the Thebans, who were eager to keep the naval force of Sparta 
occupied, so as to prevent her from conveying troops across 
the Krisssean Gulf from Corinth to the Boeotian port of Kreusis. 4 
This Periplus of Peloponnesus—the first which the fleet of 
Athens had attempted since her humiliation at AJgospotami— 
coupled with tire ensuing successes, was long remembered by 
the countrymen of Timotheus. His large force, just dealing, 

1 Plutarch, Phokion, c. 6 j Plutarch, Camillas, c. 19. 

8 Demosthen. cont. Leplin. p. 4S0; Plutarch, phokion, c. 7. 

8 Diodor. xv. 36. He states, by mistake, that Chabrias was afterwards 
assassinated at AbdSra. 

4 Xen. Hellcn. v. 4, 62. 
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and conciliatory professions, won new and valuable allies. Not 
only ICephallenia, but the still more important island of Korkyra, 
voluntarily accepted his propositions; and as he took care to 
avoid all violence or interference with the political constitution, 
his popularity all around augmented every day. Alketas, prince 
of the Molossi—the Chaonians with other Epirotic tribes—and 
the Akamanians on the coast—all embraced his alliance, 1 * * * * * * 
While neat; Aly2ia and Leukas on this coast, he was assailed 
by the Peloponnesian ships under Nilcolochus, rather inferior 
in number to his fleet. He defeated them, and being shortly 
afterwards reinforced by other triremes from Ivorkyra, he became 
so superior in those waters, that the hostile fleet did not dare 
to show itself. Having received only 13 talents on quitting 
Athens, we are told that he had great difficulty in paying his 
fleet; that he procured an advance of money, from each of the 
sixty trierarchs in his fleet, of seven min® towards the pay of 
their respective ships j and that he also 9ent home requests for 
large remittances from the public treasury; a measures which 
go to bear out that honourable repugnance to the plunder of 
friends or neutrals, and care to avoid even the suspicion of 
plunder, which his panegyrist IsokratSs ascribes to him. 8 This 
was a feature unhappily rare among the Grecian generals on 
both sides, and tending to become still rarer, from the increased 
employment of mercenary bands. 

The demands of Timotheus on the treasury of Athens were 
not favourably received. Though her naval position was now 
more brilliant and commanding than it had been since the 
battle of ASgospolami—though no Lacedcemonian fleet showed 
itself to disturb her in the rEgean *—yet the cost of the war 
began to be seriously felt. Privateers from the neighbouring 

1 Xen. Hcllen. v. 4, 64 s Diodor. xv. 36. 

a Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 66; Isokratds, De Permutat. s. 116; Cornelius 

Nepos, Timotheus, 0. a. 

The advance of seven mins respectively, obtained by Timotheus from 

the sixty trierarchs under his command, is mentioned by Dcmosthends conf. 

Timotheum (0. 3, p. 1187). I agree with M. Boeckh (Public Economy of 
Athens, ii, 24, p. 294) in referring this advance to his expedition to Korlcyra 

and other places in the Ionian Sea in 375“374 B,c -! not to bis subsequent 
expedition of 373 E.C., to which Rehdantz, Lnchmann, ScMosser, and 
others would refer it (Vi'® IpWcratfe, &c. p. 89). In the second expedition, 
it does not appear that he ever had really sixty triremes, or sixty trierarchs, 
under him. Xenophon (Hellen. v. 4, 63) teals us that the fleet sent with 
Timotheus- to Korkyra consisted of sixty ships; which is the exact number 
of trierarchs named by DemosthcnSs. 

8 Isokrnt^s, Orat. De Permutat. s. 138, 131,135. 

* Isokratis, De Permutat. s, 117,- Cornel. Nepos, Tiraoth. c. 2. 
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island of .digin a annoyed her commerce, requiring a perpetual 
coast-guard; while the contributions from the deputies to the 
confederate synod were not sufficient to dispense with the 
necessity of a heavy direct property-tax at home. 1 

In this synod the Thebans, as members of the confederacy, 
were represented. 2 Application was made to them to contribute 
towards the cost of the naval war ; the rather, as it was partly 
at their instance that the fleet had been sent round to the Ionian 
Sea. But the Thebans declined compliance, 8 nor'were they 
probably in any condition to furnish pecuniary aid. Their 
refusal occasioned much displeasure at Athens, embittered by 
jealousy at the strides which they had been making during the 
last two years, partly through the indirect effect of the naval 
successes of Athens. At the end of the year 377 b.c., after the 
two successive invasions of Agesilaus, the ruin of two home- 
crops had so straitened the Thebans, that they were forced to 
import corn from Bagasse in Thessaly; in which enterprise their 
ships and seamen were at first captured by the Lacedaemonian 
harmost at Oreus in Euboea, Alketas. His negligence however 
soon led not only to an outbreak of their seamen who had been 
taken prisoners, but also to the revolt of the town from Sparta, 
so that the communication of Thebes with Bagasse became 
quite unimpeded. For the two succeeding years, there had 
been no Spartan invasion of Boeotia; since in 376 b.c., 
Kleombrotus could not surmount the heights of Kithseron— 
while in 375 B.C., the attention of Sparta had been occupied by 
the naval operations of Timotheus in the-Ionian Sea. During 
these two years, the Thebans had exerted themselves vigorously 
against the neighbouring cities of Boeotia, in most of which a 
strong party, if not the majority of the population, was favour¬ 
able to them, though the government was in the hands of the 
philo-Spartan oligarchy, seconded by Spartan harmosts and 
garrison.* We hear of one victory gained by the Theban 
cavalry near Blatsea, under Charon; and of another near 
Tanagra, in which Banthoides, the Lacedaemonian harmost in 
that town, was slain. 5 

But the most important of all their successes was that of 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. a, l. 

8 See IsokratSs, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. ai, 23, 37. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. a, I. 01 S’ 'Mqvdloi, abtavopivovs ply Ipcbvres Sick 
tripas robs QqBaiovs, yphparn S’ ob 0 vpflaMopivovs els rb vavrutiy, odrol 
S’ htottvatipevot ttaX xpW&tuv eUrtpopcus Ml Xpirretais Alytvqs, xal 
tpvkaKais rfjs x^P as > ineSipqorav sraiireuriai rev mXipou. 

* Xen. Hellen. v. 4, 46-55. 

8 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 15-25. 
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Pelopidas near Tegyra. That commander, hearing that the 
Spartan harmost, with his two (morse or) divisions in garrison 
at Orchomenus, had gone away on an excursion into the Lokrian 
territory, made a dash from Thebes with the Sacred Band and 
a few cavalry, to surprise the place. It was the season in which 
the waters of the Lake Kopiiis were at the fullest, so that he 
was obliged to take a wide circuit to the north-west, and to pass 
by Tegyra, on the road between Orchomenus and the Opuntian 
Lokris. On arriving near Orchomenus, he ascertained that 
there were still some Lacedaemonians in the town, and that no 
surprise could be effected; upon which he retraced his steps. 
But on reaching Tegyra, he fell in with the Lacedaemonian 
commanders, Gorgoleon and Theopompus, returning with their 
troops from the Lokrian excursion. As his numbers were 
inferior to theirs by half, they rejoiced in the encounter; while 
the troops of Pelopidas were at first dismayed and required all 
his encouragement to work them up. But in the fight that 
ensued, closely and obstinately contested in a narrow pass, the 
strength, valour, and compact charge of the Sacred Band proved 
irresistible. The two Lacedaemonian, commanders were both 
slain ; their troops opened, to allow the Thebans an undisturbed 
retreat ; but Pelopidas, disdaining this opportunity, persisted in 
the combat until all his enemies dispersed and fled. The 
neighbourhood of Orchomenus forbade any long pursuit, so that 
Pelopidas could only erect his trophy, and strip the dead, before 
returning to Thebes. 1 

This combat, in which the Lacedaemonians were for the first 
time beaten in fair field by numbers inferior to their own, 
produced a strong sensation in the minds of both the contend¬ 
ing parties. The confidence of the Thebans, as well as their 
exertion, was redoubled; so that by the year 374 b.c., they had 
cleared Boeotia of the Lacedaemonians, as well as of the local 
oligarchies which sustained them j persuading or constraining 
the cities again to come into union with Thebes, and reviving 
the Boeotian confederacy. Haliartus, Korfineia, Lebadeia, 
Tanagra, Thespise, Platsea and the rest, thus became again 
Boeotian leaving out Orchomenus alone (with its dependency 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, 0. 17 j Diodor. xv. 37. 

Xenophon does not mention the combat at Tegyra. Diodorus mentions, 
what is evidently this battle, near Orchomenus; but he does not name 

'^dUsthenSs seems to have described the battle of Tegyra, and to have 
riven various particulars respecting the religious legends connected with 
that spot (Kallisthenfe, Pragm, 3, ed. Didot, ap. Stephan. Bp. v. Teyipa). 

a Thnt the Thebans thus became atrnin presidents of all Bceotia, and 
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Chteroncia), which was on the borders of Phokis, and still 
continued under Lacedaemonian occupation. In most of these 
cities the party friendly to Thebes was numerous, and the 
change, on the whole, popular; though in some the prevailing 
sentiment was such, that adherence was only obtained by 
intimidation. The change here made by Thebes, was, not to 
absorb these cities into herself, but to bring them back to the 
old federative system of Bceotia; a policy, which she had 
publicly proclaimed on surprising Platasa in 431 B.C . 1 While 
resuming her own ancient rights and privileges as head of the 
Boeotian federation, she at the same lime guaranteed to the 
other cities—by convention, probably express, but certainly 
implied—their ancient rights, their security, and their qualified 
autonomy, as members j the system which had existed down 
to the peace of Antalkidas. 

The position of the Thebans was materially improved by this 
re-conquest or re-confederntion of Bceotia, Becoming masters 
of Kreusis, the port of Thespias, 2 they fortified it, and built 
some triremes to repel any invasion from Peloponnesus by sea 
across the Krisssean Gulf. Feeling thus secure against invasion, 
they began to retaliate upon their neighbours and enemies the 
Phokians j allies of Sparta, and auxiliaries in the recent attacks 
on Thebes—yet also, from ancient times, on friendly terms with 
Athens. 8 So hard pressed were the Phokians—especially as 
Jason of Phersa in Thessaly was at the same time their bitter 
enemy 4 —that unless assisted, they would have been compelled 
to submit to the Thebans, and along with them Orchomenus, 
including the Lacedmmonian garrison then occupying it; while 
the treasures of the Delphian temple would also have been laid 
open, in case the Thebans should think fit to seize them. 
Intimation being given by the Phokians to Sparta, King 

revived the Boeotian confederacy—is clearly stated by Xenophon, Hellen. 
v, 4, 63 i vi. I, 1. 

1 Thucyd. it. 2. ’ArsTiw 4 jdjpuf (the Theban herald after the Theban 
troops had penetrated by night into the middle of Platfca) ej ns fioitercu 
tcarh Ta irirpia ray rdyraiy Boiwr&v 1-v/jp.axeiv, rlOevOm trap' 
avraiis rh ISirAa, vo/xt{avres fatlas roir<p rf rpitrip irpoax u P^ ,relv 

rfyv stiXa). 

Compare the language of the Thebans about rh irirpia ray Boiaray 
(iii. 61, 65, 66). The description which the Thebans give of their own 
professions and views, when they attacked Plataea in 431 B.C., may be taken 
as fair analogy to judge of their professions and views towards the recovered 
Boeotian towns in 376-375 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 3 s compare Diodor. xv. 53. 

* Diodor. xv. 31; Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 1 j iii. 5, 21, 

4 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 21-27. 
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Kleombrotus was sent to their aid, by sea across the Gulf, with 
four Lacedfemonian divisions of troops, and an auxiliary body 
of allies. 1 This reinforcement, compelling the Thebans to retire, 
placed both Phokis and Orchomenus in safety. While Sparta 
thus sustained them, even Athens looked upon the Phokian 
cause with sympathy. When she saw that the The bans had 
passed from the defensive to the offensive—partly by her help, 
yet nevertheless refusing to contribute to the cost of her navy — 
her ancient jealousy of them became again so powerful, that 
she sent envoys to Sparta to propose terms of peace. What 
these terms were, we are not told; nor does it appear that the 
Thebans even received notice of the proceeding. But the 
peace was accepted at Sparta, and two of the Athenian envoys 
were despatched at once from thence, without even going home, 
to Korkyra; for the purpose of notifying the peace to Timotheus, 
and ordering him forthwith to conduct his fleet back to Athens. 8 

This proposition of the Athenians, made seemingly in a 
moment of impetuous dissatisfaction, was much to the advantage 
of Sparta, and served somewhat to countervail a mortifying 
revelation which had reached the Spartans a little before from 
a different quarter. 

Polydamas, an eminent citizen of Pharsalus in Thessaly, 
came to Sparta to ask for aid. He had long been on terms of 
hospitality with the Lacedaemonians; while Pharsalus had not 
merely been in alliance with them, but was for some time 

1 Xen. Hcllen, vi. I, r ; vi. 21. 

This expedition of Kleombrotus to Phokis Is placed by Mr. Fynes 
Clinton in 375 B.C. (Fast. Hel. ad 375 B.C.). To me it seems to belong 
rather to 374 n.c. It was not undertaken until the Thebans had re¬ 
conquered all the Boeotian cities (Xen. Hell. vi. 1, 1) j and this operation 
seems to have occupied them all the two years—376 and 375 b.c. See v. 
4, 63, where the words oHt‘ iy $ 1 i/i 69 eos ircpiiir\cu<re must be understood 
to include, not simply the time which Timotheus took in. actually circum- 
navigating Peloponnesus, but the year which he spent afterwards in the 
Ionian Sea, and the time which he occupied in performing his exploits near 
Korkyra, Leukns, and the neighbourhood generally. The “ Periplus,” for 
which Timotheus was afterwords honoured at Athens (see /Eschines cont. 
Ktesiphont. c. 90, p. 458) meant the exploits performed by him during the 
year and with the fleet of the " Pcriplus,” 

It is worth notice that the Pythian games were celebrated in this year 
374 n.c,—Arl SwKpwrfSov tpxovros j that is, in the first quarter of that 
archon, ot the third Olympic year; about the beginning of August. 
Chabrias won a prize at these games with a chariot and four; in celebration 
of which, he afterwards gave a splendid banquet at the point of seashore 
called Kfllias, near Athens (Demosthen. cont. Neaeram, c. 11, p. 135 ®)- 
■ 9 Xen. Hellen, vi, 2, 1, z, . . 

Kallias seems to have been one of the Athenian envoys (Xen. Hellen. vn 

? 4 ). 
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occupied by one of their garrisons. 1 In the usual state of 
Thessaly, the great cities Larissa, Phcroe, Pharsalus, and others, 
each holding some smaller cities in a state of dependent 
alliance, were in disagreement with each other, often even in 
actual war. It was rare that they could be brought to concur 
in a common vote for the election of a supreme chief or Tagus. 
At his own city of Pharsalus, Polydamas was now in the 
ascendent, enjoying the confidence of all the great family 
factions who usually contended for predominance; to such a 
degree, indeed, that he was entrusted with the custody of the 
citadel and the entire management of the revenues, receipts as 
well as disbursements. Being a wealthy man, “hospitable and 
ostentatious in the Thessalian fashion," he advanced money 
from his own purse to the treasury whenever it was low, and 
repaid himself when public funds came in. 2 

But a greater man than Polydamas had now arisen in 
Thessaly—Jason, despot of Pherse; whose formidable power, 
threatening the independence of Pharsalus, he now came to 
Sparta to denounce. Though the force of Jason can hardly 
have been very considerable when the Spartans passed through 
Thessaly, six years before, in their repeated expeditions against 
Olynthus, he was now not only despot of Pherse, but master of 
nearly all the Thessalian cities (as Lykophron of Pherae had 
partially succeeded in becoming thirty years before,“) as well 
a9 of a large area of tributary circumjacent territory. The 
great instrument of his dominion was, a standing and well- 
appointed force of 6000 mercenary troops, from all parts of 
Greece. He possessed all the personal qualities requisite for 
conducting soldiers with the greatest effect. His bodily 
strength was great; his activity indefatigable; his self-command, 

I Diodor. xiv. 82. 

II Xen. Hellen. vi. I, 3. Kal iiriiTs jalx IxSeijs eii}, nap' iavrov xpotrrrlBer 
iit&rt St trepiyevotro rrjs TpotriSov, &ire\ipJ3avw %v 8e leal HWas epiXi^evis 
re leal /icyaXoTpeirfis rSr Berra Xiiei»i rpimv. 

Such loose dealing of the Thessalians with their public revenues helps us 
to understand how Philip of Macedon afterwards got into his hands the 
management of their harbours and customs-duties (Demosthen. Olynth. i, 
p. 15 5 ii. p. ao). It forms a striking contrast with the exactness of the 
Athenian people about their public receipts and disbursements, as testified 
in the Inscriptions yet remaining. 

* Xen. Hellen. ii. 3, 4. 

The story (told in Plutarch, De Gen. Socrat. p. 583 F) of Jason sending 
a large sum of money to Thebes, at some period anterior to the recapture 
of the Kadmeia, for the purpose of corrupting Epaminondas—appears not 
entitled to credit. Before tnat time, Epaminondas was too little known to 
be worth corrupting j moreover, Jason did not become tagus of Thessaly 
until long after the recapture of the Kadmeia (Xen. Hellen. vi. 1, 18, 10). 
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both as to hardship and as to temptation, alike conspicuous. 
Always personally sharing both in the drill and in the gymnastics 
of the soldiers, and encouraging military merits with the utmost 
munificence, he had not only disciplined them, but inspired 
them with extreme warlike ardour and devotion to his person. 
Several of the neighbouring tribes, together with Alketas prince 
of the Molossi in Epirus, had been reduced to the footing of 
his dependent allies. Moreover he had already defeated the 
Pharsalians, and stripped them of many of the towns which 
had once been connected with them, so that it only remained 
for him now to carry his arms against their city. But Jason 
was prudent as well as daring. Though certain of success, he 
wished to avoid the odium of employing force, and the danger 
of having malcontents for subjects. He therefore proposed"to 
Polydamas in a private interview, that he (Polydamas) should 
bring Pharsalus under Jason’s dominion, accepting for himself 
the second place in Thessaly, under Jason installed as Tagus 
or president. The whole force of Thessaly thus united, with 
its array of tributary nations around, would be decidedly the 
first power in Greece, superior on land either to Sparta or 
Thebes, and at sea to Athens. And as to the Persian king, 
with his multitudes of unwarlike slaves, Jason regarded him as 
an enemy yet easier to overthrow; considering what had been 
achieved first by the Cyreians, and afterwards by Agesilaus. 

Such were the propositions, and such the ambitious hopes, 
which the energetic despot of Pherae had laid before Polydamas ; 
who replied, that he himself bad long been allied with Sparta, 
and that he could take no resolution hostile to her interests. 
“Go to Sparta, then (rejoined Jason), and give notice there, 
that I intend to attack Pharsalus, and that it is for them to 
afford you protection. If they cannot comply with the demand, 
you will be unfaithful to the interests of your city if you do 
not embrace my offers." It was on this mission that Polydamas 
was now come to Sparta, to announce that unless aid could be 
sent to him, he should be compelled unwillingly to sever 
himself from her. “ Recollect (he concluded) that the enemy 
against whom you will have to contend is formidable in every 
way, both from personal qualities jand from power ; so that 
nothing short of a first-rate force and commander will suffice. 
Consider and tell me what you can do.” 

The Spartans, having deliberated on the point, returned a 
reply in the negative. Already a large force had been sent 
under Kleombrotus as essential to the defence of Phokisj 
moreover the Athenians were now the stronger power at sea. 
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Lastly, Jason had hitherto lent no active assistance to Thebes 
and Athens—which he would assuredly be provoked to do, if 
a Spartan army interfered against him in Thessaly. Accord¬ 
ingly the Ephors told Polydamas plainly, that they were unable 
to satisfy his demands, recommending him to make the best 
terms that he could both for Pharsalus and for himself. 
Returning to Thessaly, he resumed his negotiation with Jason, 
and promised substantial compliance with what was required. 
But he entreated to be spared the dishonour of admitting a 
foreign garrison into the citadel which had been confidentially 
entrusted to his care; engaging at the same lime to bring his 
fellow-citizens into voluntary union with Jason, and tendering 
his two sons as hostages for faithful performance. All this was 
actually brought to pass. The politics of the Pharsalians were 
gently brought round, so that Jason, by their votes as well as 
the rest, was unanimously elected Tagus of Thessaly. 1 

The dismissal of Polydamas implied a mortifying confession 
of weakness on the part of Sparta. It marks too an important 
stage in the real decline of her power. Eight years before, at the 
instance of the Akanthian envoys backed by the Macedonian 
Amyntas, she had sent three powerful armies in succession to 
crush the liberal and promising confederacy of Olynthus, and 
to re-transfer the Grecian cities on the sea-coast to the Mace¬ 
donian crown. The region to which her armies had been then 
sent, was the extreme verge of Hellas. The parties in whose 
favour she acted, had scarcely the shadow of a claim, as friends 
or allies j while those against whom she acted, had neither 
done nor threatened any wrong to her: moreover the main 
ground on which her interference was provoked, was to hinder 
the free and equal confederation of Grecian cities. Now, a 
claim, and a strong claim, is made upon her by Polydamas of 
Pharsalus, an old friend and ally. It comes from a region 
much less distant; lastly, her political interest would naturally 
bid her arrest the menacing increase of an aggressive power 
already so formidable as that of Jason. Yet so seriously has 
the position of Sparta altered in the last eight years (3S2-374 b.c.) 
that she is now compelled to decline a demand which justice, 
sympathy, and political policy alike prompted her to grant So 
unfortunate was it for the Olynthian confederacy, that their 
honourable and well-combined aspirations fell exactly during 
those few years in which Sparta was at her maximum of power 1 

1 See the interesting account of this mission, and the speech of 
Polydamas, which I have been compelled greatly to abridge (in Xen. 
Hellen. vL t, 4-18). 
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So unfortunate was such coincidence of time not only for 
Olynthus, but for Greece generally:—since nothing but Spartan 
interference restored the Macedonian kings to the sea-coast, 
while the Olynthian confederacy, had it been allowed to expand, 
might probably have confined them to the interior, and averted 
the death-blow which came upon Grecian freedom in the next 
generation from their hands. 

The Lacedcemonians found some compensation for their 
reluctant abandonment of Polydamas, in the pacific propositions 
from Athens which liberated them from one of their chief 
enemies. But the peace thus concluded was scarcely even 
brought to execution. Timotheus being ordered home from 
Korkyra, obeyed and set sail with his fleet. He had serving 
along with him some exiles from Zakynthus; and as he passed 
by that island in his homeward voyage, he disembarked these 
exiles upon it, aiding them in establishing a fortified post. 
Against this proceeding the Zakynthian government laid com¬ 
plaints at Sparta, where it was so deeply resented, that redress 
having been in vain demanded at Athens, the peace was at 
once broken off, and war again declared. A Lacedaemonian 
squadron of 25 sail was despatched to assist the Zakynthians, 1 

1 Xen. Hellen, vi. 2, 3 5 Diodor. xv. 43. 

The statements of Diodorus ore not clear in themselves ; besides that on 
some points, though not in the main, they contradict Xenophon. Diodorus 
states that those exiles whom Timotheus brought back to Zakynthus, were 
tlte philo-Spartan leaders, who had been recently expelled for their misrule 
under the empire of Sparta. The statement must doubtless he incorrect. 
The exiles whom Timotheus restored must have belonged to the anti- 
Spartan party in the island. 

But Diodorus appears to me to have got into confusion by representing 
that universal and turbulent reaction against the philo-Spartan oligarchies, 
which really did not take place until after the battLe of Leuktm—as if it had 
taken place some three years earlier. The events recounted in Diodor. xv. 
40, seem to me to belong to a period after the battle of Leuktra. 

Diodorus also seems to have made a mistake in saying that the Athenians 
sent Ktesiktts as auxiliary commander to Zakynthus (xv. 46); whereas this 
very commander is announced by himself in the next chapter (as well as by 
Xenophon, who calls him StcsikHs) as sent to Korkyra (fiellen. vi a, xo). 

I conceive Diodorus to have inadvertently mentioned this Athenian 
expedition under Stesiklfis or IClesiklfis, twice over; once as sent to 
Zakynthus—then again, as sent to Korkyra, The latter is the truth. No 
Athenian expedition at all appears on this occasion to have gone to 
Zakynthus ; for Xenophon enumerates the Zakynthians among those who 
helped to fit out the fleet of Mnasippus (v. a, 3). 

On the other hand, I see no reason for calling in question the reality of 
the two Lacedoemonian expeditions, in the last half of 374 B.C.— one under 
Aristokratds to Zakynthus, the other under Alkidss to Korkyra—which 
Diodorus mentions (Dlod. xv. 45, 46). It is true that Xenophon does not 
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while plans were formed for the acquisition of the more 
important island of Korkyra. The fleet of Timotheus having 
now been removed home, a malcontent Korlcyrrean party formed 
a conspiracy to introduce the Lacedaemonians as friends, and 
betray the island to them. A Lacedaemonian fleet of twenty-two 
triremes accordingly sailed thither, under colour of a voyage to 
Sicily. But the ICorkyraean government, having detected the 
plot, refused to receive them, took precautions for defence, and 
sent envoys to Athens to entreat assistance. 

The Lacedaemonians now resolved to attack Korkyra openly, 
with the full naval force of their confederacy. By the joint 
efforts of Sparta, Corinth, Leukas, Ambrakia, Elis, Zalcynthus, 
Achaia, Epidaurus, Trcezen, HermionS, and Halieis— 
strengthened by pecuniary payments from other confederates, 
who preferred commuting their obligation to servo beyond sea 
—a fleet of sixty triremes and a body of 1500 mercenary 
hoplites, were assembled ; besides some Lacedaemonians, 
probably Helots or Neodamodfis. 1 At the same time, 
application was sent to Dionysius the Syracusan despot, for his 
co-operation against Korkyra, on the ground that the connexion 
of that island with Athens had proved once, and might prove 
again, dangerous to his city. 

It was in the spring of 373 B.C. that this force proceeded 
against Korkyra, under the command of the Lacedaemonian 
Mnasippus; who, having driven in the Korkyrsean fleet with 
the loss of four triremes, landed on the island, gained a victory, 
and confined the inhabitants within the walls of the city. He 
next carried his ravages round the adjacent lands, which were 
found in the highest state of cultivation and full of the richest 
produce; fields admirably tilled—vineyards in surpassing 
condition—with splendid farm-buildings, well-appointed wine- 
cellars, and abundance of cattle as well as labouring-slaves. 
The invading soldiers, while enriching themselves by depreda¬ 
tions on cattle and slaves, became so pampered with the 
plentiful stock around, that they refused, to drink any wine 
that was not of the first quality. 2 Such is the picture given by 

notice either of them ; but they are noway inconsistent with the facts which 
he does state. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi, 2, 3, S, 16 t compare v. 2, 21—about the com¬ 
mutation of personal service for money. 

Diodorus (xv. 47) agrees with Xenophon in the main about the expedition 
of Mnasippus, though differing on several other contemporary points. 

a Xen. Helien. vi. 2, 6, 'EireiSJj SI fore/Sj; (when Mnasippus landed), 
iffpdrei ts t5|s yfls real IS^ov i\tiftyasrp.(vriv fikv myndXas real veipVTevnhi)v 
riiv x^poP) peyaXoirpemis SI olicficreis real olvuvas rearso'Ket/airp^i'eur fxowna* 
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Xenophon, an unfriendly witness, of the democratical Korkyra, 
in respect of its landed economy, at the time when it was invaded 
by Mnasippus; a picture not less memorable than that presented 
by Thucydides (in the speech of Archidamus), of the flourishing 
agriculture surrounding democratical Athens, at the moment 
when the hand of the Peloponnesian devastator was first felt 
there in 431 b.c . 1 

With such plentiful quarters for his soldiers, Mnasippus 
encamped on a hill near the city walls, cutting off those within 
from supplies out of the country, while he at the same time 
blocked up the harbour with his fleet. The Korkyraean3 soon 
began to be in want. Yet they seemed to have no chance of 
safety except through aid from the Athenians; to whom they 
had sent envoys with pressing entreaties, 3 and who had now 
reason to regret their hasty consent (in the preceding year) to 
summon home the fleet of Timotheus from the island. How¬ 
ever, Timotheus was again appointed admiral of a new fleet 
to be sent thither; while a division of 600' peltasts, under 
Stesiklds, was directed to be despatched by the quickest route, 
to meet the immediate necessities of the Korkynsans, during 
the delays unavoidable in the preparation of the main fleet 
and its circumnavigation of Peloponnesus. These peltasts 
were conveyed by land across Thessaly and Epirus, to the 
coast opposite Korkyra; upon which island they were enabled 
to land through the intervention of Alketas solicited by the 
Athenians. They were fortunate enough to get into the 
town; where they not only brought the news that a large 
Athenian fleet might be speedily expected, but also contributed 
much to the defence. Without such encouragement and aid, 

ini rail iypay than' ftparav Toils trrpartdlras eh touts rpvtpns i\0e7y, &trr’ 
oiic nlveiy, el fd) iyfotrfilus etrj. Kb! iySpdroSa Si nal potriebfiara 

ndfiiroA Act 7)X((Wro in r&y iyp&y. 

Olyoy, implied in the antecedent word olyOyas, is understood after -nlveiy. 

. 1 Thueyd. i, 82 . (Speech of Archidamus) fib yip &Wo n vofila-pre rifv 
yijv airily (of the Athenians) 1) tpnpov txeiv, xal oix 5 cow Strip Afieivov 
i^elpyatmu. 

Compare the earlier portion of the same speech (c. 80), and the second 
speech of the same Archidamus (it ir). 

To the same purpose Thucydides speaks, respecting the properties of the 
wealthy men established throughout the area of Attica— of Si Swarol tcaklt 
tcrfi/nara kbt4 rbr yc&pav aUtoSoulats re tt at nokorehltn Karatnevah hnokuke- 
icires {»'. e. by the invasion)—Thueyd. ii. 65 . 

a The envoys from Korkyra to Athens (mentioned by Xenophon, v. 2, 
9) would probably cross Epirus and Thessaly, through the aid of Alketas. 
This would be a much quicker way for them than the circumnavigation of 
Peloponnesus j and it would suggest the same way for the detachment of , 
Stesitos presently to be mentioned. 

VOT. v. F ' ' 
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the Korkyraeans would hardly have held out; for the famine 
within the walls increased daily; and at length became so 
severe, that many of the citizens deserted, and numbers of 
slaves were thrust out. Mnasippus refused to receive them, 
making public proclamation that every one who deserted 
should be sold into slavery; and since deserters nevertheless 
continued to come, he caused them to be scourged back to the 
city-gates. As for the unfortunate slaves, being neither received 
by him nor re-admitted within, many perished outside of the 
gates from sheer hunger . 1 

Such spectacles of misery portended so visibly the approach¬ 
ing hour of surrender, that the besieging army became care¬ 
less, and the general insolent. Though his military chest was 
well filled, through the numerous pecuniary payments which 
he had received from allies in commutation of personal service 
•—yet he had dismissed several of his mercenaries without 
pay, and had kept all - of them unpaid for the last two months. 
His present temper made him not only more harsh towards 
his own soldiers , 2 but also less vigilant in the conduct of the 
siege. Accordingly the besieged, detecting from their watch- 
towers the negligence of the guards, chose a favourable 
opportunity and made a vigorous sally. Mnasippus, on seeing 
his outposts driven in, armed himself and hastened forward 
with the Lacedaemonians around him to sustain them; giving 
orders to the officers of the mercenaries to bring their men 
forward also. But these officers replied, that they could not 
answer for the obedience of soldiers without pay; upon which 
Mnasippus was so incensed, that he struck them with his 
stick and with the shaft of his spear. Such an insult inflamed 
still further the existing discontent. Both officers and soldiers 
came to the combat discouraged and heartless, while the 
Athenian peltasts and the Korkyreean hoplites, rushing out of 
several gates at once, pressed their attack with desperate 
energy. Mnasippus, after displaying great personal valour, 
was at length slain, and all his troops, being completely 
routed, fled back to the fortified camp in which their stores 
were preserved. Even this too might have been taken, and 
Hie whole armament destroyed, had the besieged attacked it 
at once. But they were astonished at their own success. 

1 Xen, Hellen. vi. 2, 15. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 16. 

'O S’ «J Mviirimros, iplbv tovto, rt Kirov oi/t 4f8»j %X elv T b p sri\u>, 

Kttl rrtpl robs fiurOarpopovs imumbpyoi, koI robs fiiv rums abrebu hiroutirOovs 
fa-nroi^KU, toI s S' 0 2m lid! Suoiv 1)57] /jr t roT; r4v piabiv, OUK krtoplbv, 

S>s iKiyero, xpripdruv, &c. 
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Mistaking the numerous camp-followers for soldiers in reserve, 
they retired back to the city. 

Their victory was however so complete, as to re-open easy 
communication with the country, to procure sufficient temporary 
supplies, and to afford a certainty of holding out until rein¬ 
forcement from Athens should arrive. Such reinforcement, 
indeed, was already on its way, and had been announced as 
approaching to Hypermenes (second under the deceased 
Mnasippus), who had now succeeded to the command. 
Terrified at the news, he hastened to sail round from his 
station—which he had occupied with the fleet to block up 
the harbour—to the fortified camp. Here he first put the 
slaves, as well as the property, aboard of his transports, and 
sent them away ; remaining himself to defend the camp with 
the soldiers and marines—but remaining only a short time, 
and then taking these latter also aboard the triremes. He 
thus completely evacuated the island, making off for Leukas. 
But such had been the hurry—and so great the terror lest the 
Athenian fleet should arrive—that much corn and wine, many 
slaves, and even many sick and wounded soldiers, were left 
behind. To the victorious Korkyrteans, these acquisitions 
were not needed to enhance the value of a triumph which 
rescued them from capture, slavery, or starvation. 1 

The Athenian fleet had not only been tardy in arriving, so 
as to incur much risk of finding the island already taken—but 
when it did come, it was commanded by Iphikratfis, Chabrias, 
and the orator Kallistratus 3 —not by Timotheus, whom the 
original vote of the people had nominated. It appears that 
Timotheus—who (in April 373 B.C.), when the Athenians first 
leamt that the formidable Lacedsemonian fleet had begun to 
attack Korkyra, had been directed to proceed thither forthwith 
with a fleet of 60 triremes—found a difficulty in manning his 
ships at Athens, and therefore undertook a preliminary cruise 
to procure both seamen and contributory funds, from the 
maritime allies. His first act was to transport the 600 
peltasts under StesiklSs to Thessaly, where he entered into 
relations with Jason of Pliers. He persuaded the latter to 
become the ally of Athens, and to further the march of 
StesiklSs with his division by land across Thessaly, over the 
passes of Pindus, to Epirus; where Alketas, who was at once 
the ally of Athens, and the dependent of Jason, conveyed 
them by night across the strait from Epirus to Korkyra. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vf. ,2, xS-a 6 ; Diodor, xv. 47. , 

8 Xon. Hellen. vi, a, ,10. 
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Having thus opened important connexion with the powerful 
Thessalian despot, and obtained from him a very seasonable 
service, together (perhaps) with some seamen from Pagasae to 
man his fleet—Timotheus proceeded onward to the ports of 
Macedonia, where he also entered into relations with Amyntas, 
receiving from him signal marks of private favour—and then 
to Thrace as well as the neighbouring islands. His voyage 
procured for him valuable subsidies in money and supplies 
of seamen, besides some new adhesions and deputies to the 
Athenian confederacy. 

This preliminary cruise of Timotheus, undertaken with the 
general purpose of collecting means for the expedition to 
Korkyra, began in the month of April or commencement of 
May 373 B.C. 1 On departing, it appears, he had given orders 

1 The manner in which I have described the preliminary cruise of 
Timotheus, will be found (X think) the only way of uniting into one con¬ 
sistent narrative the scattered fragments of information which we possess 
respecting his proceedings in this year. 

The date of his setting out from Athens is exacLiy determined by 
Demosthenes, adv. Timoth. p. 1186—the month Munychion, in the 
archonship of Sokrutides—April 373 B.C. Diodorus says that he proceeded 
to Thrace, and that he acquired several new members for the confederacy 
(xv. 47); Xenophon states that he sailed towards the islands (Hellen. vi. 
2, I*); two statements not directly the same, yet not incompatible with 
each other. In his way to Thrace, he would naturally pass up the Eubcean 
strait and along the coast of Thessaly. 

We know that StesiklSs and his pcltasts must have got to ICorkyra, not 
by sea circumnavigating Peloponnesus, but by land across Thessaly and 
Epirus; a much quicker way. Xenophon tells us that the Athenians 
“ asked Alketas to help them to cross over from the mainland of Epirus to 
the opposite island of Korkyra; and that they were in consequence carried 
across by night ”—‘AApirov Si iSei/tpirap <rvvSia$ i0i<rat roirovs' so! 
oStoi flip pvprhs SiapofiicrBlpres wop rris x&pas, e\<rrt\0ov els r))p ni\iy. 

Now these troops could not have got to Epirus without crossing 
Thessaly; nor could they have crossed Thessaly without the permission and 
escort of Jason. Moreover, Alketas himself was the dependent of Jason, 
whose good-will was therefore doubly necessary (Xcn. Hellen. vi.Bi, 7), 

We further know that in the year preceding (374 B.C.), Jason was not 
yet in alliance with Athens, nor even inclined to become so, though the 
Athenians were very anxious for it (Xen. Hellen. vi. I, 10). But in 
November 373 s.c., Jason (as well as Alketas) appears as the established 
ally of Athens j not as then becoming her ally for the first time, but as so 
completely an established ally, that he comes to Athens for the express 
purpose of being present at the trial of Timotheus and of deposing in his 
favour— ‘Acpipo/iipou yip ‘AApirov real ’Xdtroyas &s roOrop (Timotheus) ip r# 
Wlatnaienipi&PL fit)P 1 t$! At' ‘Aarttov Hpxoprot, ii rl rb y ky&pa rbv robrov, 
fiesiBriiriprap abr<? pal pwrayofiipuv els rfyp olplav rfy ip Jleipaul, &c, 
(Demosthen. adv. Timoth. c. 5, p. 1190). Again —Abrbp Si toCtop 
(Timotheus) i^airovfiipap flip tuv inriji flap pal olpeluv abr$ hsrdpTav, 
*T( it koI ‘AAPerov pal ‘idiropos, <rvfipidx<»P Uprav bftiv, piiAis 
flip hnlff$T)Tt lujieTyai (Demosthen. ib. c. a, p. 1187). We see from hence 
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to such of the allies as were intended to form part of the 
expedition, to assemble at Kalauria (an island off Trcezen, 
consecrated to Poseidon), where he would himself come and 
take them up to proceed onward. Pursuant to such order, 
several contingents mustered at this island; among them the 
Boeotians, who sent several triremes, though in the preceding 
year it had been alleged against them that they contributed 
nothing to sustain the naval exertions of Athens. But Timo- 
theus stayed out a long time. Reliance was placed upon 
him, and upon the money which he was to bring home, for 
the pay of the fleet; and the unpaid triremes accordingly fell 
into distress and disorganisation at ICalauria, awaiting his 
return. 1 In the mean time, fresh news reached Athens that 
Korkyra was much pressed ; so that great indignation was 
felt against the absent admiral, for employing in his present 
cruise a precious interval essential to enable him to reach the 
island in time. IphikratSs (who had recently come back from 
serving with Phamabazus, in an unavailing attempt to reconquer 
Egypt for the Persian king) and the orator Kallistratus, were 
especially loud in their accusations against him. And as the 
very salvation of Korkyra required pressing haste, the Athenians 
cancelled the appointment of Timotheus even during his 
absence—naming IphikratSs, Kallistratus, and Chabrias, to 
equip a fleet and go round to Korkyra without delay. 2 

therefore that the first alliance between Jason and Athens had been 
contracted in the early part of 373 B.C.;_we see further that it had been 
contracted by Timotheus in his preliminary cruise, which is the only 
reasonable way of explaining the strong interest felt by Jason as well as by 
Alketas in the fate of Timotheus, inducing them to take the remarkable 
step of coming to Athens to promote his acquittal. It was Timotheus who 
had first made the alliance of Athens with Alketas (Diodor, xv. 36; Cornel. 
Nepos, Timotli. c. 2), a year or two before. 

Combining all the circumstances here stated, I infer with confidence, 
that Timotheus, in his preliminary cruise, visited Jason, contracted alliance 
between him and Athens, and prevailed upon him to forward the division 
of Stesiklgs across Thessaly to Epirus and Korkyra. 

In this oration of Demosthenes, there are three or four exact dates 
mentioned, which are a great aid to the understanding of the historical 
events of the time. That oration is spoken by Apollodorus, claiming from 
Timotheus the repayment of money lent to him by Pasion the banker, 
father of Apollodorus; and the dates specified are copied from entries made 
by Pasion at the time in his commercial books (c, I, p. 1186 j c._9, p. 1197). 

1 Demosthen. adv. Timolh. c. 3, p. 1188. ApurBor pip ri> rrpiirfvpa 
KaraksKiaBm ip KoAa vplif, &C. —Ibid, c, xo, p. 1199, Wfoafi** 7 ty r$ pip 
Bone rlcf Hpxovri Trapa roirav (Timotheus) rijp rpofpijV rots ip Ta?y vavcrl 
napa\apBaptiP‘ in 7ekp r&v koipSp trupriieap 4 / puirBoQopla Ijp rfi 
trr par si part’ ,ri SI ra <ri (Timotheus) tLvapra 

i/c r B p rvppiix^P ’ itai ri aBrBy Kayop ietroBaByat. 

■ a Xenoph. Heilen. vi. 3, 13 ,13,39 j Demosthen. ,adv. Timotb. c.3, p; 1188,1 ■, 
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Before they could get ready, Timotheus returned; bringing 
several new adhesions to the confederacy, with a flourishing 
account of general success. 1 He went down to Kalauria to 
supply the deficiencies of funds, and make up for the em¬ 
barrassments which his absence had occasioned. But he 
could not pay the Boeotian trierarchs without borrowing money 
for the purpose on his own credit; for though the sum brought 
home from his voyage was considerable, it would appear that 
the demands upon him had been greater still. At first an 
accusation, called for in consequence of the pronounced dis¬ 
pleasure of the public, was entered against him by IphikratSs 
and Kallistratus. But as these two had been named joint 
admirals for the expedition to ICorkyra, which admitted of no 
delay—his trial was postponed until the autumn; a postpone¬ 
ment advantageous to the accused, and doubtless seconded 
by his friends. 2 

Meanwhile Iphikratfes adopted the most strenuous measures 
for accelerating the equipment of his fleet. In the present 
temper of the public, and in the known danger of Korkyra, 
he was allowed (though perhaps Timotheus, a few weeks 
earlier, would not have been allowed) not only to impress 
seamen in the port, but even to coerce the trierarchs with 
severity,* and to employ all the triremes reserved for the 
coast-guard of Attica, as well as the two sacred triremes called 
Paralus and Salaminia. He thus completed a fleet of seventy 
sail, promising to send back a large portion of it directly, if 
matters took a favourable turn at Korkyra. Expecting to find 
on the watch for him a Lacedemonian fleet fully equal to his 
own, he arranged his voyage so as to combine the maximum 
of speed with training to his seamen, and with preparation for 
naval combat. The larger sails of an ancient trireme were 
habitually taken out of the ship previous to a battle, as being 
inconvenient aboard: Iphikratfis left such sails at Athens,— 
employed even the smaller sails sparingly—and kept his 
seamen constantly at the oar; which greatly accelerated his 
progress, at the same time that it kept the men in excellent 

1 Diodor. xv. 47. 

* I collect what is here stated from Demosthen. adv. Tiraoth. c. 3, 
p. riSS; c. to, p, 1199. It is there said that Timotheus was about 
to soil home from Kalauiia to take bis trial s yet it is certain that Ms 
trial did not take place until the month Majmaktcrion or November, 
Accordingly the trial must have been postponed, in consequence of the 
necessity for IphikralSs and Kallistratus going away at once to preserve 
Korkyra. 

8 Xen, Hellen. vi. 2, 14. 'O Si (IphikratSs) iirsl xariari) ffrpwnryfo, 
fuika dfiar rets vaOs irr\r)povro, teal robs rpiqpdpxovs bvdyicaCf, 
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training. Every day he had to stop, for meals and rest, on 
an enemy’s shore ; and these halts were conducted with such 
extreme dexterity as well as precision, that the least possible 
time was consumed, not enough for any local hostile force to get 
together. On reaching Sphakteria, IphikratSs learnt for the first 
time the defeat and death of Mnasippus. Yet not fully trusting 
the correctness of his information, he still persevered both in 
his celerity and his precautions, until he reached Kephallenia, 
where he first fully satisfied himself that the danger of Korkyra 
was past. The excellent management of Iphikrates through¬ 
out this expedition is spoken of in terms of admiration by 
Xenophon. 1 * 

Having no longer any fear of the Lacedaemonian fleet, the 
Athenian commander probably now sent back the home- 
squadron of Attica which he had been allowed to take, but 
which could ill be spared from the defence of the coast. 3 4 * * * 
After making himself master of some of the Kephallenian 
cities, he then proceeded onward to Korkyra; where the 
squadron of ten triremes from Syracuse was now on the point 
of arriving; sent by Dionysius to aid the Lacedaemonians, but 
as yet uninformed of their flight. Iphikrates, posting scouts 
on the hills to give notice of their approach, set apart twenty 
triremes to be ready for moving at the first signal. So excellent 
was his discipline (says Xenophon), that “the moment the 
signal was made, the ardour of all the crews was a fine thing 
to see; there was not a man who did not hasten at a run to 
take his place aboard." 8 The ten Syracusan triremes, after 
their voyage across from the Iapygian cape, had halted to rest 
their men on one of the northern points of Korkyra; where 
they were found by Iphikrates and captured, with all their 
crews and the admiral Anippus; one alone escaping, through 
the strenuous efforts of her captain, the Rhodian Melandpus. 
IphikratSs returned in triumph, towing his nine prizes into the 
harbour of Korkyra. The crews, being sold or ransomed, 
yielded to him a sum of 60 talents; the admiral Anippus was 
retained in expectation of a higher ransom, but slew himself 
shortly afterwards from mortification.* 

1 Xen. Hellen- vi. 2, 27, 32. 

a Compare vi. 2, 14—with vi. 2, 39, 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 34. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 35, 38 j Diodor. xv. 47. 

We find a story recounted by Diodorus (xvl. 57), that the Athenians 

under Iphikrates captured, off Korkyra, some triremes of Dionysius,' 

carrying sacred ornaments to Delphi and Olympia, They detained and 
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Though the sum thus realised enabled Iphikrates for the 
time to pay his men, yet the suicide of Anippus was a pecuniary 
disappointment to him, and he soon began to need money. 
This consideration induced him to consent to the return of 
his colleague Kallistratus j who—an orator by profession, and 
not on friendly terms with Iphikratfis—had come out against 
his own consent. Iphikratgs had himself singled out both 
Kallistratus and Chabrias as his colleagues. He was not 
indifferent to the value of their advice, nor did he fear the 
criticisms, even of rivals, on what they really saw in his pro¬ 
ceedings. But he had accepted the command under hazardous 
circumstances; not only from the insulting displacement of 
Timotheus, and the provocation consequently given to a 
powerful party attached to the son of Konon—but also under 
great doubts whether he could succeed in relieving Korkyra, 
in spite of the rigorous coercion which he applied to man his 
fleet. Had the island been taken and had Iphikratfis failed, 
he would have found himself exposed to severe crimination, 
and multiplied enemies, at Athens. Perhaps Kallistratus and 
Chabrias, if left at home, might in that case have been among 
his assailants—so that it was important to him to identify both 
of them with his good or ill success, and to profit by the 
military ability of the latter as well as by the oratorical talent 
of the former. 1 As the result of the expedition, however, was 
altogether favourable, all such anxieties were removed. Iphi- 
kratfis could well afford to part with both his colleagues; and 

appropriated the valuable cargo, of which Dionysius afterwards loudly 
complained. 

This story (if there be any truth in it) can hardly allude to any other 
triremes than those under Anippus. Yet Xenophon would probably have 
mentioned the story, if he had heard it; since it presents the enemies of 
Sparta as committing sacrilege. And whether the triremes were carrying 
sacred ornaments or not, it is certain that they were coming to take part in 
the war, and were therefore legitimate prizes. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 3 , 39. The meaning of Xenophon here is not very 
clear, nor is even the text perfect. 

*E ytb pbv 5)j t airijv rbfv arpantyiav rav 'hpticpirovs otx iiraiv&‘ 

&r eira nai rb irpoarehiffBai /tt\*v<rai (avry (this shows that Iphikratfis 
himself singled them out) KaWltfrparAv re rbv Sr/pi/yApov oh pdha hcvriiStiov 
tiara, «a\ Xa/Spfaa, pdha <rrpari)ytKhv vop.iCAp.evov. E ire yap <ppovlpovs abrabs 
fiyoipevos elvai, <rvpfio6\avs \ajBttv ijSoihtTo, trtbippAv po t Soteel Siaorpd(ao'Sat, 
tire &vnrrd\ovs vopl(wv, otSra BpturAas (some words in the text seem 

to be wanting). phrt iavrapptpBvp.8>v pfire KarapeKQv tpalveoBa 1 

pijbiv, peyahatppovavvros lip’ iavrji rovrA poi SokcT ivSpbs elvai. 

I follow Dr. Thirlwall's translation of ob pd\a irvrfjSeiov, which appears 
to me decidedly preferable. The word ijiplet (vi. 3, 3) shows that 
Kallistratus was trn unwillinv colleague. 
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ICallistratus engaged, that if permitted to go home, he would 
employ all his efforts to keep the fleet well-paid from the public 
treasury; or if this were impracticable, that he would labour to 
procure peace. 1 So terrible are the difficulties which the 
Grecian generals now experience in procuring money from 
Athens (or from other cities in whose service they are acting), 
for payment of their troops 1 Iphikratfis suffered the same 
embarrassment which Timotheus had experienced the year 
before—and which will be found yet more painfully felt as we 
advance forward in the history, For the present he subsisted 
his seamen by finding work for them on the farms of the 
Korkyrseans, where there must doubtless have been ample 
necessity for repairs after the devastations of Mnasippus ; while 
he crossed over to Akarnania with his peltasts and hoplites, 
and there obtained service with the townships friendly to 
Athens against such others as were friendly to Sparta; especi¬ 
ally against the warlike inhabitants of the strong town called 
Thyrieis. 3 

The happy result of the Korkyrsean expedition, imparting 
universal satisfaction at Athens, was not less beneficial to 
Timotheus than to IphilcratSs. It was in November 373 b.C., 
that the former, as weli as his questor or military treasurer 
Antimachus, underwent each his trial. Kallistratus, having 
returned home, pleaded against the quaestor, perhaps against 
Timotheus also, as one of the accusers; 8 though probably in 
a spirit of greater gentleness and moderation, in consequence 
of his recent joint success and of the general good temper 
prevalent in the city. And while the edge of the accusation 
against Timotheus was thus blunted, the defence was streng¬ 
thened not merely by numerous citizen friends speaking in 
his favour with increased confidence, but also by the unusual 
phenomenon of two powerful foreign supporters. At the 
request of Timotheus, both Alketas of Epirus, and Jason of 
Pherse, came to Athens a little before the trial, to appear as 
witnesses in his favour. They were received and lodged by 
him in his house in the Hippodamian Agora, the principal 
square of the Peirasus. And as he was then in some embar¬ 
rassment for want of money,'he found it necessary to borrow 
various articles of finery in order to do them honour—clothes, 
bedding, and two silver drinking-bowls—from Pasion, a wealthy 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi, 3, 3. im>trx4fuyot yip ’ Itpmpirti (Kallistratus) «i 
airbv fyiptei, S) xp^jiwra ir^i if/w r$ ravrucijS, 1) plpfivtir mef/irety, &c. 

9 Xen. Hellen. iv, a, 37, 38. ' 

8 Demosthen. cent, Timoth. c. 9, pp. 1197, 1198. 

p 1 
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banker near at hand. These two important witnesses would 
depose to the zealous service and estimable qualities of 
Timotheus; who had inspired them with warm interest, and 
had been the means of bringing them into alliance with 
Athens; an alliance, which they had sealed at once by con¬ 
veying StesiklSs and his division across Thessaly and Epirus 
to Korkyra. The minds of the Dikastery would be powerfully 
affected by seeing before them such a man as Jason of Pherse, 
at that moment the most powerful individual in Greece; and 
we are not surprised to learn that Timotheus was acquitted. 
His treasurer Antimachus, not tried by the same Dikastery, 
and doubtless not so powerfully befriended, was less fortunate. 
He was condemned to death, and his property confiscated; 
the Dikastery doubtless believing, on what evidence we do 
not know, that he had been guilty of fraud in dealing with the 
public money, which had caused serious injury at a most 
important crisis. Under the circumstances of the case, he 
was held responsible as treasurer, for the pecuniary department 
of the money-levying command confided to Timotheus by the 
people. 

As to the military conduct, for which Timotheus himself 
would be personally accountable, we can only remark that 
having been invested with the command for the special purpose 
of relieving the besieged Korkyra, he appears to have devoted 
an unreasonable length of time to his own self-originated cruise 
elsewhere ; though such cruise was in itself beneficial to Athens; 
insomuch that 5 " Korkyra had really been taken, the people 
would have had good reason for imputing the misfortune to 
his delay. 1 And although he was now acquitted, his reputation 

1 The narrative here given of the events of 373 B.C., so far as they con¬ 
cern Timotheus and Iphikratfls, appears to me the only way of satisfying 
the exigencies of the case, and following the statements of Xenophon and 
Demosthends. 

Schneider in his note, indeed, implies, and Rchdanlz (Vitre Tphicratis, 
&c. p. 86) contends, that Iphikratds did not take the command of the fleet, 
nor depart from Athens, until after the trial of Timotheus. There are 
some expressions in the oration of Demosthenes, which might seem to 
countenance this supposition; but it will be found hardly admissible, if we 
attentively study the series of facts. 

1. Mnasippus arrived with his armament at Korkyra, and began the 
siege, either before April, or at the first opening of April, 373 13 . c. For 
his arrival there, and the good condition of his fleet, was known at Athens 
bifort Timotheus received his appointment as admiral of the fleet for the 
relief of the island (Xen. Hellen. vi. 2, 10, 11, 12). 

2. Timotheus sailed from Pcireeus on this appointed voyage, in April, 
371 B.c. 
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suffered so much by the whole affair, that in the ensuing spring 
he was glad to accept an invitation of the Persian satraps, who 

3. Timotheus was tried at Athens in November 373 n.c. j Alketas and 
Jason being then present, as allies of Athens and witnesses in his favour. 

Now, if the truth were that Iphikrates did not depart from Athens with 
his fleet until after the trial of Timotheus in November, we must suppose 
that the siege of Korkyra by Mnasippus lasted seven months, and the 
cruise of Timotheus nearly five mouths. Both the one and die other are 
altogether impiobable. The Athenians would never have permitted Kor¬ 
kyra to incur so terrible a chance of capline, simply in order to wait for 
the trial of Timotheus. Xenophon does not expressly say hoav long the 
siege of Korkyra lasted ; but from his expressions about the mercenaries of 
Mnasippus (that already pay was owing to them for as much as two 
months —irnl Svoiv IjSij p.s]voiv —vi, 2, 16), we should infer that it could 
hardly have lasted more than three months in all. Let us say, that it 
lasted four months ; the siege would then be over in August; and we know 
that the fleet of Iphikrates arrived just after the siege was concluded. 

Besides, is it credible, that Timotheus—named as admiral for the express 
purpose of relieving Korkyra, and knowing that Mnasippus was already 
besieging the place with a formidable fleet—would have spent so long a 
time as Jive months in liis preliminary cruise ? 

I presume Timotheus to have stayed out in this cruise about two months; 
and even this length of time would be quite sufficient to raise strong 
displeasure against him at Athens, when the danger and privations of 
Korkyra were made known as hourly increasing. At the time when 
Timotheus came back to Athens, he found all this displeasure actually 
afloat against him, excited in part by the strong censures of Iphikratfls and 
Kullistralus (Dem. cont. Timoth. p. 1187, c. 3). The adverse orations in 
the public assembly, besides inflaming the wrath of the Athenians against 
him, caused a vote to be passed deposing him from his command to 
Korkyra, and nominating In his place Iphikratgs, with Chabrias and 
Kallistratus. Probably those who proposed this vote would at the same 
time give notice that they intended to prefer a judicial accusation against 
Timotheus for breach or neglect of duty. But it would be the interest of 
all parties to postpone actual trial until the fate of Korkyra should be 
determined, for which purpose the saving of time would be precious. 
Already too much time had been lost, and Iphikratfis was well aware that 
his whole chance of success depended upon celerity; while Timotheus and 
his friends would look upon postponement as an additional chance of 
softening the public displeasure, besides enabling them to obtain the 
attendance of Jason and Alketas. Still, though trial was postponed, 
Timotheus was from this moment under impeachment The oration 
composed by Demosthenes therefore (delivered by Apollodoms as plaintiff, 
several years afterwards)—though speaking loosely, and not distinguishing 
the angiy speeches against Timotheus in the public assembly (in June 373 
B.C., or thereabouts, whereby his deposition was obtained), jrom the 
accusing speeches against him at his actual trial in November 373 b.c., 
before the dikastery —is nevertheless not incorrect in saying —benSii S’ 
birexetpartH/JiSri /ilv b<p‘ 6p.Sv trrpanjybs Sth rh jai> irfpmXtHoai UeXoTrbyvncroy, 
dwl Kphrei Si srapcSiSoro ets riv Sjj/cay, a Mas rfs peyltrrps -rux&v 
(c. 3, p. 1187)—and again respecting his coming from Kalauria to Athens 
—piWuv rolvuv Kwraic\(tr Jirl <rijv Kp(<ny, if K aXtaspif Sa^tfferai, Sus, 
(p. 1188-1189). That Timotheus had been banded over to the people for 
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offered, him the command of the Grecian mercenaries in their 
service for the Egyptian war j the same command from which 
Iphikrates had retired a little time before. 1 

That admiral, whose naval force had been reinforced by a 
large number of Korkyrrean triremes, was committing with- 


trial—that lie was sailing back from Kalauria for his trial —might well be 
asserted respecting his position in the month of June, though his trial did 
not actually take place until November. I think it cannot be doubted that 
the triremes at Kalauria would form a part of that fleet which actually went 
to Korkyra. under Iphikratfa j not waiting to go thither until after the trial 
of Timotheus in November, but departing as soon as Iphikratfls could get 
ready, probably about July 373 n.c. 

Rehdantz argues that if Iphikrates departed with the fleet in July, he 
must have returned to Athens in November to the trial of Timotheus, 
which is contrary to Xenophon’s affirmation that he remained in the Ionian 
sea until 371 B. C. But if we look attentively at the oration of Demosthenes, 
we shall see that there is no certain ground for affirming Iphikrates to have 
been present in Athens in November, during the actual trial of Timotheus. 
The phrases in p. 1187 —itpeiarifitei S' atrrQ KaXAforpaTos sal 'IrpiKphn/s 

. ovto Be BieBerrav i/ius Karriyopovvres t ohrov airol re koI of own- 

yopeuovres avrols, See., may be well explained, so far as Iphikrates is con¬ 
cerned, by supposing them to allude to those pronounced censures in the 
public assembly whereby the vote of deposition against Timotheus was 
obtained, and whereby the general indignation against him was first excited. 
I therefore see no reason for affirming that Iphikrates was actually present 
at the trial of Timotheus in November, But Kallistratus was really present 
at the trial (see c. 9, pp. 1197, 1198); which consists well enough with 
the statement of Xenophon, that this orator obtained permission from 
Iphikrates to leave him at Korkyra and come back to Athens (vi. 3, 3). 
Kallistratus directed his accusation mainly against Antimachus, the 
treasurer of Timotheus. And it appears to me that under the circumstances 
of the case, Iphikratte, having carried his point of superseding Timotheus 
in the command and gaining an important success at Korkyra—might be 
well pleased to be dispensed from the obligation of formally accusing him 
before the Dikastery, in opposition to Jason and Alketas, as well as to a 
powerful body of Athenian friends. 

Diodorus (xv. 47) makes a statement quite different from Xenophon. 
He says that Timotheus was at first deposed from his command, but after¬ 
wards forgiven and re-appointed by the people (jointly with Iphikratfls) in 
consequence of the gTeat accession of force which he had procured in his 
preliminary cruise. Accordingly the fleet, 130 triremes in number, was 
despatched to Korkyra under the joint command of Iphikrates and 
Timotheus. Diodorus makes no mention of the trial of Timotheus. This 
account is evidently quite distinct from that of Xenophon; which latter is 
on all grounds to be preferred, especially as its main points are in 
conformity with the Demosthenic oration. 

1 Deraosth, corn, Timoth. c. 6, p, 1191 j c, 8, p. 1194, 

We see from another passage of the same oration that the creditors of 
Timotheus- reckoned upon his making a large sum of money in the Persian 
service (c. r, p. 1183), This further illustrates what I have said in a 
previous note, about the motives of the distinguished Athenian officers to 
take service in foreign parts away from Athens. 
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out opposition incursions against Akamania, and the western 
coast of Peloponnesus; insomuch that the expelled Messenians, 
in their distant exile at HesperidSs in Libya, began to conceive 
hopes of being restored by Athens to Naupaktus, which they 
had occupied under her protection during the Peloponnesian 
war. 1 And while the Athenians were thus masters at sea both 
east and west of Peloponnesus, 2 Sparta and her confederates, 
discouraged by the ruinous failure of their expedition against 
Korkyra in the preceding year, _ appear to have remained 
inactive. With such mental predispositions, they were power¬ 
fully affected by religious alarm arising from certain frightful 
earthquakes and inundations with which Peloponnesus was 
visited during this year, and which were regarded as marks of 
the wrath of the god Poseidon. More of these formidable 
visitations occurred this year in Peloponnesus than had ever 
before been known; especially one, the worst of all, whereby 
the two towns of Helike and Bura in Achaia were destroyed, 
together with a large portion of their population. Ten 
Lacedaemonian triremes, which happened to be moored on 
this shore on the night when the calamity occurred, were 
destroyed by the rush of the waters.® 

Under these depressing circumstances, the Lacedaemonians 
had recourse to the same manoeuvre which had so well served 
their purpose fifteen years before, in 388-387 b.c. They sent 
Antalkidas again as envoy to Persia, to entreat both pecuniary 
aid, 4 and a fresh Persian intervention enforcing anew the peace 
which bore his name; which peace had now been infringed 
(according to Lacedaemonian construction) by the reconstitution 
of the Boeotian confederacy under Thebes as president. And 
it appears that in the course of the autumn or winter, Persian 
envoys actually did come to Greece, requiring that the belli¬ 
gerents should all desist from war, and wind up their dissensions 
on the principles of the peace of Antalkidas. 5 The Persian 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. a, 38; Pausanias, iv. 26, 3. 

a See a curious testimony to this fact in Demosthen. cent. Neteram. c. 
12, p. 1357. 

8 Diodor. xi. 48, 49 ; Pausan. vii. 25 ; .ffilian. Hist. Animal, id. 19. 

ICallisthenSs seems to have described at large, with appropriate religious 
comments, numerous physical portents which occurred about this time (see 
Xallisthen. Frngm. 8, ed. Didot). 

4 This second mission of Antalkidas is sufficiently verified by an indirect 
allusion of Xenophon (vi. 3, 12). His known pbilo-Laconian sentiments 
sufficiently explain why he avoids directly mentioning it. 

" Diodor, xv, 50. 

Diodorus had stated (a few chapters before, xv. 38) that Persian envoys 
had also come into Greece a little before the peace of 374 b.c., and had' 
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satraps, at this time renewing their efforts against Egypt, were 
anxious for the cessation of hostilities in Greece, as a means of 
enlarging their numbers of Grecian mercenaries; of which 
troops Timotheus had left Athens a few months before to 
take the command. 

Apart, however, from this prospect of Persian intervention, 
which doubtless was not without effect—Athens herself was be¬ 
coming more and more disposed towards peace. That common 
fear and hatred of the Lacedaemonians, which had brought her 
into alliance with Thebes in 37S n.c., was now no longer pre¬ 
dominant. She was actually at the head of a considerable 
maritime confederacy; and this she could hardly hope to 
increase by continuing the war, since the Lacedsemonian naval 
power had already been humbled. Moreover she found the 
expense of warlike operations very burdensome, nowise de¬ 
frayed either by the contributions of her allies or by the results 
of victory. The orator Kallistratus—who had promised either 
to procure remittances from Athens to Iphikratls, or to recom¬ 
mend the conclusion of peace—was obliged to confine himself 
to the latter alternative, and contributed much to promote the 
pacific dispositions of his countrymen. 1 

Moreover, the Athenians had become more and more 
alienated from Thebes. The ancient antipathy, between these 
two neighbours, had for a time been overlaid by common fear 
of Sparta. But as soon as Thebes had re-established her 
authority in Bceotia, the jealousies of Athens again began to 
arise. In 374 e.c., she had concluded a peace with the 
Spartans, without the concurrence of Thebes; which peace was 
broken almost as soon as made, by the Spartans themselves, in 
consequence of the proceedings of Timotheus at Zakynthus. 
The Phokians—against whom, as having been active allies of 
Sparta in her invasions of Bceotia, Thebes was now making war 
—had also been ancient friends of Athens, who sympathised 
with their sufferings. 2 Moreover the Thebans on their side 
probably resented the unpaid and destitute condition in which 

been the originators of that previous peace. But this appears to me one of 
the cases (not a few altogether in his history) in which he repeats himself, 
or gives the same event twice over under analogous circumstances. The 
intervention of the Persian envoys bears much more suitably on the period 
immediately preceding the peace of 371 B.c., than upon that which pre¬ 
ceded the peace of 374 B.C. —when, in point of fact, no peace was ever 
fully executed. 

. Lionysius of Hnlilrarnassus also (Judic. de LysiS, p. 479) represents the 
king of Persia as apart; to the peace sworn by Athens and Sparta in 371 b.c. 

1 Xen. HeUen. vi. 3, 3. a Xe n. Hellen. vi. 3, 1. 
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their seamen had been left by Timotheus at Kalauria, during 
the expedition for the relief of Korkyra, in the preceding year; 1 
an expedition, of which Athens alone reaped both the glory and 
the advantage. Though they remained members of the con¬ 
federacy, sending deputies to the congress at Athens, the un¬ 
friendly spirit on both sides continued on the increase, and was 
further exasperated by their violent proceeding against Plafeca in 
the first half of 372 B.c. 

During the last three or four years, Plataea, like the other 
towns of Boeotia, had been again brought into the confederacy 
under Thebes. Re-established by Sparta after the peace of 
Antalkidas as a so-called autonomous town, it had been garri¬ 
soned by her as a post against Thebes, and was no longer able 
to maintain a real autonomy after the Spartans had been ex¬ 
cluded from Boeotia in 376 b.c. While other Boeotian cities 
were glad to find themselves emancipated from their philo- 
Lacoman oligarchies and rejoined to the federation under 
Thebes, Plataea—as well as Thespiae—submitted to the union 
only by constraint; awaiting any favourable opportunity for 
breaking off, either by means of Sparta or of Athens. Aware 
probably of the growing coldness between the Athenians and 
Thebans, the Platseans were secretly trying to persuade Athens 
to accept and occupy their town, annexing Platsea to Attica : 2 a 
project hazardous both to Thebes and Athens, since it would 
place them at open war with each other, while neither was yet at 
peace with Sparta. 

This intrigue, coming to the knowledge of the Thebans, de¬ 
termined them to strike a decisive blow. Their presidency, 
over more than one of the minor Boeotian cities, had always 
been ungentle, suitable to the roughness of their dispositions. 
Towards Plataea, especially, they not only bore an ancient anti¬ 
pathy, but regarded the re-established town as-little better than 
a Lacedaemonian encroachment, abstracting from themselves a 
portion of territory which had become Theban, by prescriptive 
enjoyment lasting for forty years from the surrender of Plataaa 
in 427 b.c. As it would have been to them a loss as well as 
embarrassment, if Athens should resolve to close with the 
tender of Plataea—they forestalled the contingency by seizing 
the town for themselves. Since the re-conquest of Bceotia by 
Thebes, the Platteans had come again, thongh reluctantly, under 
the ancient constitution of Bceotia: they were living at peace 

1 Demosthen. cont, Timoth. p. 1188, s. 17. 

* Diodor. xv. 46. I do not know from whom Diodorus copied this 
statement; but it seems extremely reasonable. 
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•with Thebes, acknowledging her rights as president of the 
federation, and having their own rights as members guaranteed 
in return by her, probably under positive engagement—that is, 
their security, their territory, and their qualified autonomy, sub¬ 
ject to the federal restrictions and obligations. But though 
thus at peace with Thebes, 1 the Platseans knew well what was 
her real sentiment towards them, and their own towards her. 
If we are to believe, what seems very probable, that they were 
secretly negotiating with Athens to help them in breaking off 
from the federation—the consciousness of such an intrigue 
tended still further to keep them in anxiety and suspicion. 
Accordingly being apprehensive of some aggression from 
Thebes, they kept themselves habitually on their guard. But 
their vigilance was somewhat relaxed, and most of them went out 

1 This seems to me wliat is meant by the Platean speaker in IsokratSs, 
when he complains more than once that Platea had been taken by the 
Thebans in time of peace—eip^iojs otfeijr. The speaker, in protesting 
against the injustice of the Thebans, appeals to two guarantees which they 
have violated; for the purpose of his argument, however, the two are not 
clearly distinguished, but run together into one. The first guarantee was, 
the peace of Antalkidas, under which Platen had been restored, and to 
which Thebes, Sparta, and Athens were ail parties. The second guarantee 
was, that given by Thebes when she conquered the Boeotian cities in 377— 
376 B.c., and reconstituted the federation; whereby she ensured to the 
Plateaus existence as a city, with so much of autonomy as was consistent 
with the obligations of a member of the Boeotian federation. When the 
Platean speaker accuses the Thebans of having violated "the oaths and 
the agreements " (opxovs koi (upBjimt), he means the terms of the peace of 
Antalkidas, subject to the limits afterwards imposed by the submission of 
Platsea to the federal system of Bceotia. He calls for the tutelary inter¬ 
ference of Athens, as a party to the peace of Antalkidas. 

Dr. Thirlwall thinks (Hist. Gr. vol. v. ch. 38, p. 70-72) that the The¬ 
bans were parties to the peace of 374 B.c between Sparta and Athens; 
that they accepted it, intending deliberately to break it; and that under 
that peace, the Lacedaemonian Harmosts and garrisons were withdrawn from 
Thespise and other places in Bceotia. I am unable to acquiesce in this 
view; which appears to me negatived by Xenophon, and neither affirmed 
nor implied in the Piataic discourse of Isokrates. In my opinion, there 
were no Lacedcemonian harmosts in Bceotia (except at Orchomenus in the 
north) in 374 b.c. Xenophon tells us (Hellen. v. 4, 63 ; vi. 1, 1) that the 
Thebans “were recovering the Boeotian cities—had subdued the Boeotian 
cities ”—in or before 373 B.C., so that they were able to march out of 
Bceotia and invade Phokis; which implies the expulsion or retirement of 
all the Lacedtemonian forces from the southern part of Bceotia. 

The reasoning in the Piataic discourse of Isokrates is not very clear or 
discriminating; nor have we any right to expect that it should be, in the 
pleading of a suffering and passionate man. But the expression eip^vijr 
otutis and tlffimt may always (in my judgement) be explained, without 
referring it, as Dr. Thirlwali does, to the peace of 374 b.c., or supposing 
Thebes to have been a party to that peace. 
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of the city to their farms in the country, on the days, well biown 
beforehand, when the public assemblies in Thebes were held. 
Of this relaxation the Boeotarch Neokles took advantage. 1 He 
conducted a Theban armed force, immediately from the 
assembly, by a circuitous route through Hysi® to Platea; 
which town he found deserted by most of its male adults and 
unable to make resistance. The Plateaus—dispersed in the 
fields, finding their walls, their wives, and their families, all in 
possession of the victor—were under the necessity of accepting 
the terms proposed to them. They were allowed to depart in 
safety and to carry away all their moveable property; but their 
town was destroyed and its territory again annexed to Thebes. 
The unhappy fugitives were constrained for the second time to 
seek refuge at Athens, where they were again kindly received, 
and restored to the same qualified right of citizenship as they 
had enjoyed prior to the peace of Antallddas. 2 

It was not merely with Platsea, but also with Thespiss, that 
Thebes was now meddling. Mistrusting the dispositions of the 
Thespians, she constrained them to demolish the fortifications 
of their town j 8 as she had caused to be done fifty-two years 

1 Pausanias, ix. I, 3. 

a Diodor. xv. 47. 

Pausanias (ix. x, 3) places this capture of Platsea in the third year (count¬ 
ing the years ftom midsummer to midsummer) before the battle of Leuktra; 
or in the year of the archon Asteius at Athens j which seems to me the true 
date, though Mr. Clinton supposes it (without ground, I think) to be con¬ 
tradicted by Xenophon. The year of the archon Asteius reaches from mid¬ 
summer 373 to midsummer 37s B.c. It is in the latter half of the yeaT of 
Asteius (between January and July 372 B.c.) that I suppose Platsea to have 
been taken. 

* I infer this from IsokratSs, Or. xiv. (Flataic.) b. 21-38 •, compare also 
sect. ro. The Platsean speaker accuses the Thebans of having destroyed 
the walls of some Boeotian cities (over and above what they had done to 
Plataea), and I venture to apply this to Thespis. Xenophon indeed states 
that the Thespians were at this very period treated exactly like the Plat- 
seans; that is, driven out of Boeotia, and their town destroyed ; except that 
they had not the same claim on Athens (Hellen. vi. 3, 1 —iriKiSns wi. 
jUvous ; compare also vi. 3, 5 ). Diodorus also (xv. 46) speaks of the 
Thebans as having destroyed Thespis. But against this, I gather, from 
the Plataic Oration of Isokratfe, that the Thespians were not in the same 
plight with the Platasans when that oration was delivered j that is, they 
were not expelled collectively out of Boeotia. Moreover Pausanias also 
expressly says that the Thespians were present in Boeotia at the time of the 
battle of Leuktra, and that they were expelled shortly afterwards. Pau- 
sanias at the same time gives a distinct story, about the conduct of the 
Thespians, which it would not he reasonable to reject (ix. 13, 3 j ix. 14, 1). 
I believe therefore that Xenophon has spoken inaccurately in saying that 
the Thespians were before the battle of Leuktra. It is quite 

possible that they micht have sent supplications to Athens (harebovreur— 
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before, after the victory of Delium, 1 on suspicion of leanings 
favourable to Athens. 

Such proceedings on the part of the Thebans in Bceotia ex¬ 
cited strong emotion at Athens; where the Platteans not only 
appeared as suppliants, witli the tokens of misery conspicuously 
displayed, but also laid their case pathetically before the 
assembly, and invoked aid to regain their town of which they 
had been just bereft. On a question at once so touching and 
so full of political consequences, many speeches were doubtless 
composed and delivered, one of which has fortunately reached 
us; composed by Isokrates, and perhaps actually delivered by a 
Platsean speaker before the public assembly. The hard fate of 
this interesting little community is here impressively set forth; 
including the bitterest reproaches, stated with not a little of 
rhetorical exaggeration, against the multiplied wrongs done by 
Thebes, as well towards Athens as towards Platsea. Much of 
his invective is more vehement than conclusive. Thus when 
the orator repeatedly claims for Plateea her title to autonomous 
existence, under the guarantee of universal autonomy sworn at 
the peace of Antalkidas 2 —the Thebans would doubtless reply, 
that at the time of that peace, Platsea was no longer in existence; 
but had been extinct for forty years, and was only renovated 
afterwards by the Lacedaemonians for their own political pur¬ 
poses. And the orator intimates plainly, that tire Thebans were 
noway ashamed of their proceeding, but came to Athens to 
justify it, openly and avowedly ; moreover several of the most 
distinguished Athenian speakers espoused the same side. 3 
That the Platteans had co-operated with Sparta in her recent 
operations in Bceotia against both Athens and Thebes, was an 
undeniable fact; which the orator himself can only extenuate 
by saying that they acted under constraint from a present 
Spartan force—but which was cited on the opposite side as a 
proof of their philo-Spartan dispositions, and of their readiness 
again to join the common enemy as soon as he presented him- 

Xen. Hell. vi. 3, 1) in consequence of the severe mandate to demolish 
their walls. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 133. 

a Isokrates, Or. xiv. (Plataic.) s. n, 13, 18, 42, 46, 47, 68. 

* Isokrates, Or. xiv. (Plat.) s. 3. El /iiy oiy /ii) ®jjj Batovs iapwftey i* 
iraorbr r pAirov irapiaaevaiT^Uvovs wetBeiv viuis iis aiiShv els ijftas e^TjfUspriiKafft, 
SA $pa x««v tiv InairtaupeQa Tour \Ayovs’ iirttS)} S’ els toot’ Arv^las ijKBofiey, 
tiare pty /livov ypuv shat rbv kywva vpbs roirous iXXit xal rHy ftryrApuv 
Toils SmwTtimkrous, 06s axb t ay j)juerepa»> abroir OUT01 vapeoHevdoaVTO own- 
yipovs, &c. 

Compare sect. 36. 
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self. 1 The Thebans would accuse Plalcea of subsequent treason 
to the confederacy; and they even seem to have contended, 
that they had rendered a positive service to the general Athenian 
confederacy of which they were members,® by expelling the in¬ 
habitants of Platsea and dismantling Thespite ; both towns being 
not merely devoted to Sparta, but also adjoining Kithteron, the 
frontier line whereby a Spartan army would invade Bueotia. Both 
in the public assembly of Athens, and in the general congress of 
the confederates at that city, animated discussions were raised 
upon the whole subject; 8 discussions, wherein, as it appears, 
Epaminondas, as the orator and representative of Thebes, was 
found a competent advocate against Kallistratus, the most dis¬ 
tinguished speaker in Athens ; sustaining the Theban cause with 
an ability which greatly enhanced his growing reputation. 4 

But though the Thebans and their Athenian supporters, 
having all the prudential arguments on their side, carried the 
point so that no step was taken to restore the Platseans, nor any 
hostile declaration made against those to whom they owed their 
expulsion—yet the general result of the debates, animated by 
keen sympathy with the Platsean sufferers, tended decidedly to 
poison the good feeling, and loosen the ties, between Athens and 
Thebes. This change showed itself by an increased gravitation 
towards peace with Sparta ; strongly advocated by the orator 
Kallistratus, and now promoted not merely by the announced 
Persian intervention, but by the heavy cost of war, and the 
absence of all prospective gain from its continuance. The 
resolution was at length taken—first by Athens, and next pro¬ 
bably, by the majority of the confederates assembled at Athens 

1 Isokr. Or. xiv._(Plat.) s. 12, 13, 14, 16, 28, 33, 48. 

a Isokrat. Or. xiv. (Plat.) S. 23-27. Ktyovatv Sis virep rod koivov tuv 
ffvli/j.dx av tout' Hrpal-av — <patr\ rb Sj)/3alouj tx ely ijpcriptLV, rovTO 
<rv[i(pcpov elvai ro"s (Tv/i.udxots, &c. 

3 Tsokrat. Or. xiv. (Plat.) S. 23, 24. 

4 Diodorus (xv. 38) mentions the parliamentary conflict between Epami¬ 
nondas and Kallistratus, assigning it to the period immediately antecedent 
to the abortive peace concluded between Athens and Sparta three years 
before. I agree with Wesseling (see bis note ad Joe. ) in thinking that these 
debates more properly belong to the time immediately preceding the peace 
of 371 B.C. Diodorus has made great confusion between the two; some¬ 
times repeating twice over the same antecedent phenomena—as if they 
belonged to both—sometimes assigning to one what properly belongs to 
the other. 

The altercation between Epaminondas and Kallistratus {is koivQ 
auredp(tp) seems to me more properly appertaining to debates in the 
assembly of the confederacy at Athens—rather. than to debates at Sparta, 
in the preliminary discussions for peace, where the altercations between 
Epaminondas ana Agesilaus occurred. 
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—to make propositions of peace to Sparta, where it was 
well known that similar dispositions prevailed towards peace. 
Notice of this intention was given to the Thebans, who were 
invited to send envoys thither also, if they chose to become 
parties. In the spring of 371 b.c., at the time when the 
members of the Lacedemonian confederacy were assembled 
at Sparta, both the Athenian and Theban envoys, and those 
from the various members of the Athenian confederacy, arrived 
there. Among the Athenian envoys, two at least—Kallias (the 
hereditary Daduch or Torchbearer of the Eleusinian cere¬ 
monies) and AutokISs—were men of great family at Athens; 
and they were accompanied by Kallistratus the orator. 1 From 
the Thebans, the only man of note was Epaminondas, then one 
of the Boeotarchs. 

Of the debates which took place at this important congress, 
we have very imperfect knowledge ; and of the more private 
diplomatic conversations, not less important than the debates, 
we have no knowledge at ah. Xenophon gives us a speech 
from each of the three Athenians, and from no one else. That 
of Kallias, who announces himself as hereditary proxenus of 
Sparta at Athens, is boastful and empty, but eminently philo- 
Laconian in spirit; 2 that of Autokl&s is in the opposite tone, 
full of severe censure on the past conduct of Sparta; that of 
Kallistratus, delivered after the other two—while the enemies 
of Sparta were elate, her friends humiliated, and both parties 
silent, from the fresh effect of the reproaches of Autoklfis 8 — 
is framed in a spirit of conciliation; admitting faults on both 
sides, but deprecating the continuance of war, as injurious to 
both, and showing how much the joint interests of both pointed 
towards peace.* 

This orator, representing the Athenian diplomacy of the time, 
recognises distinctly the peace of Antalkidas as the basis upon 
which Athens was prepared to treat—autonomy to each city, 
small as well as great; and in this way, coinciding with the 
views of the Persian king, he dismisses with indifference the 
menace that Antalkidas was on his way back from Persia with 
money to aid the Lacedaemonians in the war. It was not from 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 3. 

It seems doubtful from the language of Xenophon, whether Kallistratus 
was one of the envoys appointed, or only a companion. 

0 Xen, Hellen. v£ 3, 4-6. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi, 3, 7-10. TaGr’ eh 6 v, atoit^v fiiv xaph riprap 
txctn<rey (AutoklSs), riBo/ievavs 8 « roil i.^Sop.ivavs rots Atwce 5 (u;aoWei» 
bcoliitrs. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. % 10-17. 
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fear of the Persian treasures (he urged)—as the enemies of 
peace asserted—that Athens sought peace. 1 Her affairs were 
now so prosperous both by sea and land, as to prove that she 
only did so on consideration of the general evils of prolonged 
war, and on a prudent abnegation of that rash confidence which 
was always ready to contend for extreme stakes 2 —like a 
gamester playing double or quits. The time had come for both 
Sparta and Athens now to desist from hostilities. The former 
had the strength on land, the latter was predominant at sea; 
so that each could guard the other; while the reconciliation of 
the two would produce peace throughout the Hellenic world, 
since in each separate city, one of the two opposing local parties 
rested on Athens, the other on Sparta. 8 But it was indispensably 
necessary that Sparta should renounce that system of aggression 
(already pointedly denounced by the Athenian Autokl6s) on 
which she had acted since the peace of Antalkidas; a system, 
from which she had at last reaped bitter fruits, since her unjust 
seizure of the Kadmeia had ended by throwing into the aims 
of the Thebans all those Boeotian cities, whose separate 
autonomy she had bent her whole policy to ensure.* 

Two points stand out in this remarkable speech, which takes 
a judicious measure of the actual position of affairs: first, 
autonomy to every city; and autonomy in the genuine sense, 
not construed and enforced by the separate interests of Sparta, 
as it had been at the peace of Antalkidas; next, the distribution 
of such pre-eminence or headship, as was consistent with this 
universal autonomy, between Sparta and Athens; the former 
on land, the latter at sea j as the means of ensuring tranquillity 
in Greece. That “autonomy perverted to Lacedaemonian 
purposes ”—which PerildSs had denounced before the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war as the condition of Peloponnesus, and which had 
been made the political canon of Greece by the peace of 
Antalkidas—was now at an end. On the other hand, Athens and 
Sparta were to become<mutual partners and guarantees; dividing 
the headship of Greece by an ascertained line of demarcation, 
yet neither of them interfering with the principle of universal 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 12, 13. 

a Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 16. ’ 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 14. Kal yip Mi Karri, p\v rls tv, ipSv rplKw 
Svrav, htavbs yivoira t/pcis \inri}trat j Kara 8a\arrdy ye pfyv rls %v Spas • 
/3\d<pai n, r\pvv ip!v imrtiStluv Svruv; 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, 11. Kal 6 /uv Si fy»y* Spa Sii t 4 hympims jrpa- 
yfiiv to far w Sr « kb! jroXXi ivrlrvira yiyvipeva- &v K«! b Kara\n<pBe!<ra 
iv Q'fi&ats KaSpeia' viy youy, &s (?) StreravSdrrare avrav6povs rks ir6\ets 
ylyyeo-ica, iratrai rdKtr, Are! !}Siiefi6n<ray ol @it0aiat, hr' iieelmis yeyirqyrai. 
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autonomy. Thebes, and her claim to the presidency of Bceotia, 
were thus to be set aside by mutual consent. 

It was upon this basis that the peace was concluded. The 
armaments on both sides were to be disbanded ; the harmosts 
and garrisons everywhere withdrawn, in order that each city 
might enjoy full autonomy. If any city should fail in observance 
of these conditions, and continue in a career of force against 
any other, all were at liberty to take arms for the support of 
the injured party ; but no one who did not feel disposed, was 
bound so to take arms. This last stipulation exonerated the 
Lacedaemonian allies from one of their most vexatious chains. 

To the conditions here mentioned, all parties agreed ; and 
on the ensuing day, the oaths were exchanged. Sparta took 
the oath for herself and her allies; Athens took the oath for 
herself only; her allies afterwards took it severally, each city 
for itself. Why such difference was made, we are not told ; for 
it would seem that the principle of severance applied to both 
confederacies alike. 

Next came the turn of the Thebans to swear; and here the 
fatal hitch was disclosed. Epaminondas, the Theban envoy, 
insisted on taking the oath, not for Thebes separately, but for 
Thebes as president of the Boeotian federation, including all the 
Boeotian cities. The Spartan authorities, on the other hand, 
and Agesilaus as the foremost of all, strenuously opposed him. 
They required that he should swear for Thebes alone, leaving 
the Boeotian cities to take the oath each for itself. 

Already in the course of the preliminary debates, Epami¬ 
nondas had spoken out boldly against the ascendency of 
Sparta. While most of the deputies stood overawed by her 
dignity, represented by the energetic Agesilaus as spokesman— 
he, like the Athenian Autoklfis, and with strong sympathy from 
many of the deputies present, had proclaimed that nothing 
kept alive the war except her unjust pretensions, and that no 
peace could be durable unless such pretensions were put 
aside. 1 Accepting the condi tions of peace as finally determined, 
he presented himself to swear to them in the name of the 
Boeotian federation. But Agesilaus, requiring that each of the 
Boeotian cities should take the oath for itself, appealed to 
those same principles of liberty which Epaminondas himself 
had just invoked, and asked him whether each of the Boeotian 
cities had not as good a title to autonomy as Thebes. Epami¬ 
nondas might have replied by asking, why Sparta had just 


1 Plutarch, Apesil. c. 37. 
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been permitted to take the oath for her allies as well as for 
herself, But he took a higher ground. He contended that 
the presidency of Boeotia was held by Thebes on as good a 
title as the sovereignty of Laconia by Sparta. 1 He would 
remind the assembly that when Boeotia was first conquered and 
settled by its present inhabitants, the other towns had all been 
planted out from Thebes as their chief and mother-city; that 
the federal union of all, administered by Boeotarchs chosen 
by and from all, with Thebes as president, was coeval with the 
first settlement of the country; that the separate autonomy of 
each was qualified by an established institution, devolving on 
the Boeotarchs and councils sitting at Thebes the management 
of the foreign relations of all jointly. All this had been already 
pleaded by the Theban orator fifty-six years earlier, before the 
five Spartan commissioners assembled to determine the fate of 
the captives after the surrender of Platsea; when he required 
the condemnation of the Platseans as guilty of treason to the 
ancestral institutions of Boeotia; 9 and the Spartan commis¬ 
sioners had recognised the legitimacy of these institutions by a 
sweeping sentence of death against the transgressors. More¬ 
over, at a time when the ascendency of Thebes over the 
Boeotian cities had been greatly impaired by her anti-Iiellenic 
co-operation with the invading Persians, die Spartans them¬ 
selves had assisted her with all their power to re-establish it, as 
a countervailing force against Athens.® Epaminondas could 
show, that the presidency of Thebes over the Boeotian cities 
was the keystone of the federation; a right not only of 
immemorial antiquity, but pointedly recognised and strenuously 
vindicated by the Spartans themselves. He could show further 
that it was as old, and as good, as their own right to govern 
the Laconian townships; which latter was acquired and held 
(as one of the best among their own warriors had boastfully 

1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28. 

2 Thucyd. iii. 61. rifi&y (the Thebans) k Tiadvruv TIKiratav Btrrepay rijs 

&Wys Boiawlor teal tiAAa X'npla ptr' airrys, tt Zvppberovs avSpdnms t(t\d- 
erayres %trxopey, otroi (the Platseans), Bt amp brkx^y} rb a* pa¬ 

rty, iiytf/,ovtitaOat btp* rip&y, f{a> Si tB? &\\uy Boiarwy trapapal- 
yovres rd vdrpia, iireiSti irpomjrayKcifowa, npoaixdpriauy irpbs ’A 0 jj- 
yatous, &c. 

Again (c. 65) he says respecting the oligarchical Platseans who admitted 
the Theban detachment when it came by night to surprise Platea—«i 51 
Bvtipes bfi&v ot rrpBroi teal xpfauutt teal ytvei, BouKdfievot rrjs ptv fv/f/so- 
X(as i/ias rrauaai, is Si tb xoivi rSv rrdvray Botaray rrdrpta 
xaraarficai, ivt/eaXiaavro Sttdyres, & c. 

Again (c. 66 ), tears ra rSy rtivruv BoiairSv vdrpta, &c. Compare it. 2 . 

* Tlir Inr vi. 81. 
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proclaimed J ) by nothing but Spartan valour and the sharpness 
of the Spartan sword. 

An emphatic speech of this tenor, delivered amidst the 
deputies assembled at Sparta, and arraigning the Spartans not 
merely in their supremacy over Greece, but even in their 
dominion at home—was as it were the shadow cast before, by 
coming events. It opened a question such as no Greek had 
ever ventured to raise. It was a novelty startling to all— 
extravagant probably in the eyes of Kallistratus and the 
Athenians—but to the Spartans themselves, intolerably poignant 
and insulting. 2 They had already a long account of antipathy 
to clear off with Thebes j their own wrong-doing in seizing 
the Kadmeia—their subsequent humiliation in losing it and 
being unable to recover it—their recent shortcomings and 
failures, in the last seven years of war against Athens and 
Thebes jointly. To aggravate this deep-seated train of hostile 
associations, their pride was now wounded in an unforeseen 
point, the tenderest of all. Agesilaus, full to overflowing of 
the national sentiment, which in the mind of a Spartan passed 
for the first of virtues, was stung to the quick. Had he been an 
Athenian orator like Kallistratus, his wrath would have found 
vent in an animated harangue. But a king of Sparta was 
anxious only to close these offensive discussions with scornful 
abruptness, thus leaving to the presumptuous Theban no 
middle ground between humble retractation and acknowledged 
hostility. Indignantly starting from his seat, he said to 
Epaminondas—“Speak plainly—will you, or will you not, 
leave to each of the Boeotian cities its separate autonomy?” 
To which the other replied—“Will you leave each of the 

1 Thucyd. iv. J26. 

Brasidas, addressing his soldiers when serving in Macedonia, on the 
approach of the Illyrians:— 

‘AyaSais ykp that irpoa^Mt Spiv t4 iroAifua, oi S/4 ZvppAxw srapomlav 
iicAarart, &AA 4 SC alxetav h.ptrt)V, zeal pySev sr Ay 80 s Tr«po0yo-Bai iripuv ot 
yt pySk hrh voAtrttuv roto-urvv ijneTe, iv bTi oi iroXXol SAlyuv Hpxovmv, 
aAAa srAsiivav paXAav iAdarovs- oSk &AAtp rivl Kryrdpevoi rijv 
Suvagrelav 1 ) rf paxApovot KpureTv. 

2 One may judge of the revolting effect produced by such a proposition, 
before the battle of Leuktra—by reading the language which Isokratfe puts 
into the mouth of the Spartan prince Archidamus, five or six years after 
that battle, protesting that all Spartan patriots ought to perish rather than 
consent to the relinquishment of Messenia—irtpl piv iAAav rtvav ipfur/Sy- 
rW/r, iytyvovro, wepl Sh Mttro^vys, oiSrt (SngiAeis, otiff y rdv ’A$yvatuv 
iriAis, oiSi sriiwoB' ypiv ivt/tiAegev iis aSliuos Kturypivots alrriiv (Isok. Arch, 
s. 32}. _ In the spring of 371 B.C., what had once been Messenia was only 
a portion of Laconia, which no one thought of distinguishing from the 
other portions (see Thucyd. iv. r rr). 
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Laconian towns autonomous ? ” Without saying another word, 
Agesilaus immediately caused the name of the Thebans to be 
struck out of the roll, and proclaimed them excluded from 
the treaty. 1 

Such was the close of this memorable congress at Sparta in 
June 371 b.c. Between the Spartans and Athenians, and their 
respective allies, peace was sworn. But the Thebans were 
excluded, and their deputies returned home (if we may believe 
Xenophon 3 ) discouraged and mournful. Yet such a man as 

1 Plutarch, Agesil. c. 28 ; Pausanias, ix. 13, r : compare Diodor. xv. 
51. Pausanias erroneously assigns the debate to the congress preceding 
the peace of Antalkidos in 387 B.c. ; at which time Epaminondas was an 
unknown man. 

Plutarch gives this interchange of brief questions, between Agesilaus and 
Epaminondas, which is in substance the same os that given by Pausanias, 
and has every appearance of being the truth. But he introduces it in a 
very bold and abrupt way, such as cannot be conformable to the reality. 
To raise a question about the right of Sparta to govern Laconia, was a 
most daring novelty. A courageous and patriotic Theban might venture 
upon it as a retort against those Spartans who questioned the right of 
Thebes to her presidency of Boeotia; but he would never do so without 
assigning his reasons to justify an assertion so startling to a large portion of 
his hearers. The reasons which I here ascribe to Epaminondas ore such 
as we know to have formed the Theban creed, in reference to the Boeotian 
cities; such as were actually urged by the Theban orator in 427 b.c., when 
the fete of the Platsean captives was under discussion. After Epaminondas 
had once laid out the reasons in support of his assertion, he might then, if 
the same brief question were angrily put to him a second time, meet it 
with another equally brief counter-question or retort. It is this final inter¬ 
change of thrusts which Plutarch has given, omitting the arguments pre¬ 
viously stated by Epaminondas, and necessary to warrant the seeming 
paradox which he advances, We must recollect that Epaminondas does 
not contend that Thebes was entitled to as much power in Boeotia as Sparta 
in Laconia. He only contends that Boeotia, under the presidency of 
Thebes, was as much an integral political aggregate, as Laconia under 
Sparta—in reference to the Grecian world. 

Xenophon differs from Plutarch in his account of the conduct of the 
Theban envoys. He does not mention Epaminondas at all, nor any envoy 
by name; but he says that "the Thebans, having entered their name 
among the cities which had taken the oaths, came on the next day and 
requested, that the entry might be altered, and that 'the Bceotians' might 
be substituted in place of the Thebans, as having taken the oath. Agesilaus 
told them that he could make no change; but he would strike their names 
out if they chose, and he accordingly did strike them out ” (vi. 3, 19). It 
seems to me that this account is mr less probable than that of Plutarch, 
and bears every mark of being Incorrect Why should such a man as 
Epaminondas (who doubtless was the envoy) consent at first to waive the 
presidential pretensions of Thebes, and to swear for her alone ? If he did 
consent, why should he retract the nesxt day? Xenophon is anxious to 
make out Agesilaus to be as much in the right as may be; since the fetal 
consequences of his proceedings manifested themselves but too soon. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. Vi, a 'so. 
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Epaminondas must have been well aware that neither his 
claims nor his arguments would be admitted by Sparta. If 
therefore he was disappointed with the result, this must be 
because he had counted upon, but did not obtain, support 
from the Athenians or others. 

The leaning of the Athenian deputies had been adverse 
rather than favourable to Thebes throughout the congress. 
They were disinclined, from their sympathies with the Platmans, 
to advocate the presidential claims of Thebes, though on the 
whole it was the political interest of Athens that the Boeotian 
federation should be maintained, as a bulwark to herself against 
Sparta. Yet the relations of Athens with Thebes, after the 
congress as before it, were still those of friendship, nominal 
rather than sincere. It was only with Sparta, and her allies, 
that Thebes was at war, without a single ally attached to her. 
On the whole, Kallistratus and his colleagues had managed the 
interests of Athens in this congress with great prudence and 
success. They had disengaged her from the alliance with 
Thebes, which had been dictated seven years before by common 
fear and dislike of Sparta, but which had no longer any 
adequate motive to countervail the cost of continuing the war ; 
at the same time, the disengagement had been accomplished 
without bad faith. The gains of Athens, during the last seven 
years of war, had been considerable. She had acquired a great 
naval power, and a body of maritime confederates; while her 
enemies the Spartans had lost their naval power in the like 
proportion. Athens was now the ascendent leader of maritime 
and insular Greece—while Sparta still continued to be the 
leading power on land, but only on land ; and a tacit partner¬ 
ship was now established between the two, each recognising 
the other in their respective halves of the Hellenic hegemony. 1 
Moreover, Athens had the prudence to draw her stake, and 
quit the game, when at the maximum of her acquisitions, 
without taking the risk of future contingencies. 

On both sides, the system of compulsory and indefeasible 
confederacies was renounced ; a renunciation, which bad already 
been once sworn to, sixteen years before, at the peace of 
Antalkidas, but treacherously perverted by Sparta in the 
execution. Under this new engagement, the allies of Sparta 
or Athens ceased to constitute an organised permanent body 
voting by its majority, passing resolutions permanently binding 
upon dissentients, arming the chief state with more or less 
power of enforcement against all, and forbidding voluntary 
1 Diodor. xv. 38-82I 
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secessions of individual members. They became a mere 
uncemented aggregate of individuals, each acting for himself; 
taking counsel together, as long as they chose, and co-operating 
so far as all were in harmony; but no one being bound by any 
decision of the others, nor recognising any right in the others 
to compel him even to performance of what he had specially 
promised, if it became irksome. By such change, therefore, 
both Athens and Sparta were losers in power; yet the latter to 
a much greater extent than the former, inasmuch as her reach 
of power over her allies had been more comprehensive and 
stringent. 

We here see the exact point upon which the requisition 
addressed by Sparta to Thebes, and the controversy between 
Epaminondas and Agesilaus, really turned. Agesilaus contended 
that the relation between Thebes and the other Boeotian cities, 
was the same as what subsisted between Sparta and her allies; 
that accordingly, when Sparta renounced the indefeasible and 
compulsory character of her confederacy, and agreed to deal 
with each of its members as a self-acting and independent unit, 
she was entitled to demand that Thebes should do the same 
in reference to the Boeotian towns. Epaminondas, on the 
contrary, denied the justice of this parallel. He maintained 
that the proper subject of comparison to be taken, was the 
relation of Sparta, not to her extra-Laconian allies, but to the 
Laconian townships; that the federal union of the Boeotian 
towns under Thebes was coeval with the Boeotian settlement, 
and among the most ancient phenomena of Greece; that in 
reference to other states, Boeotia, like Laconia or Attica, was 
the compound and organised whole, of which each separate city 
was only a fraction; that other Greeks had no more right to 
meddle with the internal constitution of these fractions, and 
convert each of them into an integer—than to insist on separate 
independence for each of the townships of Laconia. Epami- 
nondas did not mean to contend that the power of Thebes over 
the Boeotian cities was as complete arid absolute in degree, as 
that of Sparta over the Laconian townships; but merely that 
her presidential power, and the federal system of which it 
formed a part, were established, indefeasible, and beyond the 
interference of any Hellenic convention—quite as much, as the 
internal government of Sparta in Laconia. 

Once already this question had been disputed between Sparta 
and Thebes, at the peace of Antalkidas. Once already had it 
been decided by the superior power of the former, extorting 
submission from the latter, The last sixteen years had reversed 
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the previous decision, and enabled the Thebans to reconquer 
those presidential rights of which the former peace had deprived 
them. Again therefore the question stood for decision, with 
keener antipathy on both sides—with diminished power in 
Sparta—but with increased force, increased confidence, and a 
new leader whose inestimable worth was even yet but half-known 
—in Thebes. The Athenians—friendly with both, yet allies of 
neither—suffered the dispute to be fought out without interfering. 
How it was settled will appear in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII 

BATTLE OF LEUKTRA AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 

Immediately after the congress at Sparta in June 371 B.C., 
both the Athenians and Lacedemonians took steps to perform 
the covenants sworn respectively to each other as well as to the 
allies generally. The Athenians despatched orders to Iphikrat£s, 
who was still at Korkyra or in the Ionian Sea, engaged in 
incursions against the Lacedaamonian or Peloponnesian coasts 
—that he should forthwith conduct his fleet home, and that if 
he had made any captures subsequent to the exchange of oaths 
at Sparta they should all be restored; 1 so as to prevent the 
misunderstanding which had occurred fifty-two years before 
with Brasidas, 2 in the peninsula of PallfinA The Lacedaemonians 
on their side sent to withdraw their harmosts and their garrisons 
from every city still under occupation. Since they had already 
made such promise once before at the peace of Antalkidas, but 
had never performed it—commissioners, 8 not Spartans, were 
now named from the general congress, to enforce the execution 
of the agreement. 

No great haste, however, was probably shown in executing 
this part of the conditions; for the whole soul and sentiment of 
tire Spartans were absorbed by their quarrel with Thebes. The 
miso-Theban impulse now drove them on with a fury which 
overcame all other thoughts; and which, though doubtless 
Agesilaus and others considered it at the time as legitimate 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 1. 8 Ttmcyd. iv. 

* Diodor. xv. 38. t^ayuytls, Xen. Hellen. A c. 

Diodorus refers the statements in this chapter to the peace between 
Athens and Sparta in 374 B.c. I have already remarked that they belong 
properly to the peace of 371 b.c. j as Wesselinv suspects in his note. 
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patriotic resentment for the recent insult, appeared to the philo- 
Laconian Xenophon, when he looked back upon it from the 
subsequent season of Spartan humiliation, to be a misguiding 
inspiration sent by the gods 1 —like that of the Homeric Ate. 
Now that Thebes stood isolated from Athens and all other 
allies out of Bceotia, Agesilaus had full confidence of being able 
to subdue her thoroughly. Thesame impressionof the superiority 
of Spartan force was also entertained both by the Athenians 
and by other Greeks j to a great degree even by the Thebans 
themselves. It was anticipated that the Spartans would break 
up the city of Thebes into villages (as they had done at 
Mantineia)—or perhaps retaliate upon her the fate which she 
had inflicted upon Plattea—or even decimate her citizens and 
her property to the profit of the Delphian god, pursuant to the 
vow that had been taken more than a century before, in 
consequence of the assistance lent by the Thebans to Xerxes. 8 
Few persons out of Bceotia doubted of the success of Sparta. 

To attack Thebes, however, an army was wanted ; and as 
Sparta, by the peace just sworn, had renounced everything like 
imperial ascendency over her allies, leaving each of them free 
to send or withhold assistance as they chose—to raise an army 
was no easy task ; for the allies, generally speaking, being not 
at all inflamed with the Spartan antipathy against Thebes, 
desired only to be left to enjoy their newly-acquired liberty. 
But it so happened, that at the moment when peace was sworn, 
the Spartan king Kleombrotus was actually at the head of an 
army, of Lacedaemonians and allies, in Phokis, on the north¬ 
western frontier of Boeotia. Immediately on hearing of the 
peace, Kleombrotus sent home to ask for instructions as to his 
future proceedings. By the unanimous voice of the Spartan 
authorities and assembly, with Agesilaus as the most vehement 
of all, 8 he was directed to march against the Thebans, unless 
they should flinch at the last moment (as they had done at the 
peace of Antalkidas), and relinquish their presidency over the 
other Boeotian cities. One citizen alone, named ProthSus, 
interrupted this unanimity. He protested against the order, 
first, as a violation of their oaths, which required them to 
disband the army and reconstitute it on the voluntary principle- 
next, as imprudent in regard to the allies, who now looked upon 
such liberty as their right, and would never serve with cordiality 
unless it were granted to them. But Prothous was treated 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 3. (fSij 7 ip, Sis tout*, rb taipivtov Hytv, &c. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, aoj Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 20; Diodor. xv. 51., 

* Plutarch, Agesilaus, 28, 
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with disdain as a silly alarmist, 1 and the peremptory order was 
despatched to Kleombrotus; accompanied, probably, by a 
reinforcement of Spartans and Lacedaemonians, the number of 
whom, in the ensuing battle, seems to have been greater than 
can reasonably be imagined to have been before serving in 
Phokis. 

Meanwhile no symptoms of concession were manifested at 
Thebes. 3 Epaminondas, on his return, had found cordial 
sympathy with the resolute tone which he had adopted both in 
defence of the Bccotian federation and against Sparta. Though 
every one felt the magnitude of the danger, it was still hoped 
that the enemy might be prevented from penetrating out of 
Phokis into Bceotia. Epaminondas accordingly occupied with 
a strong force the narrow pass near Koroneia, lying between a 
spur of Mount Helikon on one side and the Lake Kopais on 
the other; the same position as had been taken by the Boeotians, 
and forced by the army returning from Asia under Agesilaus, 
twenty-three years before. Orchomenus lay northward (that is, 
on the Phokian side) of this position; and its citizens, as well 
as its Lacedaemonian garrison, now doubtless formed part of 
the invading army of Kleombrotus. That prince, with a degree 
of military skill rare in the Spartan commanders, baffled all the 
Theban calculations. Instead of marching by the regular road 
from Phokis into Boeotia, he turned southward by a mountain 
road scarcely deemed practicable, defeated the Theban division 
under Chaereas which guarded it, and crossed the ridge of 
Helikon to the Boeotian port of Kreusis on the Krissaean Gulf. 
Coming upon this place by surprise, he stormedit,capturing twelve 
Theban triremes which lay in the harbour. He then left a 
garrison to occupy the port, and marched without delay over 
the mountainous ground into the territory of Thespise on the 
eastern declivity of Helikon; where he encamped on the high 
ground, at a place of ever-meroorable name, called Leuktra. 8 

Here was an important success, skilfully gained j not only 
placing Kleombrotus within an easy march of Thebes, but also 
opening a sure communication by sea with Sparta, .through the 
port of Kreusis, and thus eluding the difficulties of Mount 
Kithasron. Both the king and the Lacedaemonians around him 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, 2, 3. ixtivav piv $\vafn fa ^y/jiraTo, &c. 

* It is stated that either the Lacedemonians from Sparta or Kleoin- 
brotus from Phokis, sent a new formal requisition to Thebes, that the 
Boeotian cities should be left autonomous; and the requisition was re¬ 
pudiated (Diodor. xv. 51; Aristeides, Orat. (I.euktr.) ii. xxxiv. p. 644, ed, 
Dindorf). But such mission seems very doubtful. 

8 Xen. Hellen. vi, 4, v. 4; Diodor. xv. 53; Pausan. ix. 13, 2. 
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ware full of joy and confidence; while the Thebans on their 
side were struck with dismay as well as surprise. It required 
all the ability of Epaminondas, and all the daring of Pelopidas, 
to uphold the resolution of their countrymen, and to explain 
away or neutralise the terrific signs and portents, which a 
dispirited Greek was sure to see in every accident of the road. 
At length, however, they succeeded in this, and the Thebans 
with their allied Boeotians were marched out from Thebes to 
Leuktra, where they were posted on a declivity opposite to the 
Spartan camp. They were commanded by the seven Boeotarchs, 
of whom Epaminondas was one. But such was the prevalent 
apprehension of joining battle with the Spartans on equal terms, 
that even when actually on the ground, three of these Boeotarchs 
refused to concur in the order for fighting, and proposed to 
shut themselves up in Thebes for a siege, sending their wives 
and families away to Athens. Epaminondas was vainly com¬ 
bating their determination, when the seventh Bceotarch, 
Branchylid&s, arrived from the passes of Kithseron, where he 
had been on guard, and was prevailed upon to vote in favour 
of the bolder course. 

Though a majority was thus secured for fighting, yet the 
feeling throughout the Theban camp was more that of brave 
despair than of cheering hope; a conviction that it was better 
to perish in the field, than to live in exile with the Lacede¬ 
monians masters of the ICadmeia. Some encouraging omens, 
however, were transmitted to the camp, from the temples in 
Thebes as well as from that of Trophonius at Lebadeia: 1 and 
a Spartan exile named Leandrias, serving in the Theban ranks, 
ventured to assure them that they were now on the very spot 
foredoomed for the overthrow of the Lacedaemonian empire. 
Here stood the tomb of two females (daughters of a Leuktrian 
named Skedasus) who had been violated by two Lacedaemonians 
and had afterwards slain themselves. Skedasus, after having 
in vain attempted to obtain justice from the Spartans for this 
outrage, came back, imprecating curses on them, and slew 
himself also. The vengeance of these departed sufferers would 
now be sure to pour itself out on Sparta, when her army was 
in their own district and near their own tomb. And the 
Theban, leaders, to whom the tale was full of opportune 
encouragement, crowned the tomb with wieaths, invoking the 
aid of its inmates against the common enemy now present. 2 

1 Kaliisthenes, spud Cic. de Divinatione,!. 34, Fragm. 9, ed. Didot 

8 Xen. HeUen. vi. 4, 75 Diodor. xv. 54 j Pausan. is. 13, 3 j Plutarch, 
Pelopid. c. 20, 21 i Polysenus, ii. 3, 8. 
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While others were thus comforted by the hope of super¬ 
human aid, Epaminondas, to whom the order of the coming 
battle had been confided, took care that no human precautions 
should be wanting. His task was arduous; for not only were 
his troops dispirited, while those of the enemy were confident 
—but their numbers were inferior, and some of the Boeotians 
present were hardly even trustworthy. What the exact numbers 
were on either side we are not permitted to know, Diodorus 
assigns about 6000 men to the Thebans; Plutarch states the 
numbers of Kleombrotus at 11,00a. 1 Without placing faith in 
these figures, we see good reason for believing that the Theban 
total was decidedly inferior. For such inferiority Epaminondas 
strove to make up by skilful tactics, and by a combination at 
that time novel as well as ingenious. In all former Grecian 
battles, the opposite armies had been drawn up in line, and 
had fought along the whole line; or at least such had been 
the intention of the generals—and if it was not realised, the 
cause was to be sought in accidents of the ground, or back¬ 
wardness or disorder on the part of some division of the 
soldiers. Departing from this habit, Epaminondas now arrayed 
his troops so as to bring his own left to bear with irresistible 
force upon the Spartan right, and to keep back the rest of his 
army comparatively out of action. Knowing that Kleombrotus, 
with the Spartans and all the official persons, would be on the 
right of their own line, he calculated that, if successful on this 
point against the best troops, he should find little resistance 
from the remainder. Accordingly he placed on his own left 
wing chosen Theban hoplites, to the prodigious depth of fifty 
shields, with Pelopidas and the Sacred Band in front. His 

The latter relates that Pelopidas in a dream saw Skedasus, who directed 
him to offer on this tomb “an auburn virgin” to the deceased females. 
Pelopidas and his friends were greatly perplexed about the fulfilment of 
this command; many urged that it was necessary for some maiden to 
devote herself or to be devoted by her parents, as a victim for the safety of 
the country, like Mencekeus and Makaria in the ancient legends; others 
denounced the idea as cruel and inadmissible. In the midst of the debate, 
a mare, with a chestnut filly, galloped up, and stopped not far off; upon 
which the prophet Theokritus exclaimed—“Here coroes the victim required, 
sent by the special providence of the gods." The chestnut filly was caught 
and offered as a sacrifice on the tomb ; every one being in high spirits from 
a conviction that the mandate of the gods had been executed, 

The_ prophet Theokritus figures in the treatise of Plutarch De Gcnio 
Socraris (c, 3, p. 576 D) as one of the companions of Pelopidas in the 
conspiracy whereby the Theban oligarchy was put down and the 
Lacedaemonians expelled from the Kadmeia. 

1 Diodor. xv. 53-56; Plutarch, Pelop. c, 20. 
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order of advance was disposed obliquely or in echelon, so that 
the deep column on the left should join battle first, while the 
centre and right kept comparatively back and held themselves 
more in a defensive attitude. 

In 371 b.c., such a combination was absolutely new, and 
betokened high military genius. It is therefore no disgrace to 
Kleombrotus that he was not prepared for it, and that he 
adhered to the ordinary Grecian tactics of joining battle at 
once along the whole line. But so unbounded was the con¬ 
fidence reigning among the Spartans, that there never was any 
occasion on which peculiar precautions were less thought of. 
When, from their entrenched camp on the Leuktrian eminence, 
they saw the Thebans encamped on an opposite eminence, 
separated from them by a small breadth of low ground and 
moderate declivities—-their only impatience was to hurry on 
the decisive moment, so as to prevent the enemy from escaping. 
Both the partisans and the opponents of Kleombrotus united 
in provoking the order for battle, each in their own language. 
The partisans urged him, since he had never yet done any¬ 
thing against the Thebans, to strike a decisive blow, and clear 
himself from the disparaging comparisons which rumour 
instituted between him and Agcsilaus; the opponents gave it 
to be understood, that if Kleombrotus were now backward, 
their suspicions would be confirmed that he leaned in his 
heart towards the Thebans. 1 Probably the king was himself 
sufficiently eager to fight, and so would any other Spartan 
general have been, under the same circumstances, before the 
battle of Leuktra. But even had he been otherwise, the 
impatience, prevalent among the Lacedaemonian portion of 
his army, left him no option. Accordingly, the decided 
resolution to fight was taken. The last council was held, and 
the final orders issued by Kleombrotus after his morning meal, 
where copious libations of wine both attested and increased 
the confident temper of every man. The army was marched 
out of the camp, and arrayed on the lower portion of the 
declivity; Kleombrotus with the Spartans and most of the 
Lacedtemonions being on the right, in an order of twelve deep. 
Some Lacedaemonians were also on the left, but respecting 
the order of the other parts of the line, we have no information. 
The cavalry was chiefly posted along the front. 

Meanwhile, Epaminondas also marched down his declivity, 
in his own chosen, order of battle; his left wing being both 
forward, and strengthened into very deep order, for desperate 
1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 5. 

Vnr x. G 
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attack. His cavalry too were posted in front of his line. But 
before he commenced his march, he sent away his baggage 
and attendants home to Thebes; while at the same time he 
made proclamation that any of his Eeeotian hoplites, who 
were not hearty in the cause, might also retire if they chose. 
Of such permission the Thespians immediately availed them¬ 
selves ; l so many were there, in the Theban camp, who estimated 
the chances to be all in favour of Lacedemonian victory. 
But when these men, a large portion of thorn unarmed, were 
seen retiring, a considerable detachment from the army of 
Kleombrotus, either with or without orders, ran after to prevent 
their escape, and forced them to return for safety to the main 
Theban army. The most zealous among the allies of Sparta 
present—-the Phokkins, the Phliasians, and the Herakleols, 
together with a body of mercenaries—executed this movement; 
which seems to have weakened the Lacedtemonians in the 
main battle, without doing any mischief to the Thebans. 

The cavalry first engaged, in front of both lines; and here 
the superiority of the Thebans soon became manifest. The 
Lacedaemonian cavalry—at no time very good, but at this 
moment unusually bad, composed of raw and feeble novices, 
mounted on horses provided by the rich—was soon broken 
and driven back upon the infantry, whose ranks were disturbed 
by the fugitives. To re-establish the battle, Kleombrotus gave 
the word for the infantry to advance, himself personally leading 
the right. The victorious Theban cavalry probably hung upon 
the Lacedtemonian infantry of the centre and left, and pre¬ 
vented them from making much forward movement; while 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas with their left, advanced according 
to their intention to bear down Kleombrotus and his right 
wing. The shock here was terrible; on both sides victory 
was resolutely and desperately disputed, in a close hand- 
combat, with pushing of opposite shields and opposite masses. 
But such was the overwhelming force of the Theban charge— 
■with the Sacred Band or chosen warriors in front, composed 
of men highly trained in the palsestra, 2 and the deep column 
of fifty shields propelling behind—that even the Spartans, with 
all their courage, obstinacy, and discipline, were unable to 
stand up against it. Kleombrotus, himself either in or near 
the front, was mortally wounded, apparently early in the 
battle; and it was only by heroic and unexampled efforts, on 
the part of his comrades around, that he was carried off yet 

1 Polycen. S. 2, 2 j Pausaoios, ix. 13, 3; ix. 14, 1. 

a Plutarch, Symposiac. ii. r, p. 639 K, 
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alive, so as to preserve him from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. Around him also fell the most eminent members of 
the Spartan official staff] Deinon the polemarch, Sphodrias 
with his son Kleonymus, and several others. After an obstinate 
resistance, and a fearful slaughter, the right wing of the Spartans 
was completely beaten, and driven back to their camp on the 
higher ground. 

It was upon this Spartan right wing, where the Theban left 
was irresistibly strong, that all the stress of the battle fell—as 
Epaminondas had intended that it should. In no other part 
of the line does there appear to have been any serious fighting; 
partly through his deliberate scheme of not pushing forward 
either his centre or his right—partly through the preliminary 
victory of the Theban cavalry, which probably checked in 
part the forward march of the enemy’s line—and partly also, 
through the lukewarm adherence, or even suppressed hostility, 
of the allies marshalled under the command of Kleombrotus. 1 
The Phokians and Herakleots—zealous in the cause from 
hatred of Thebes—had quitted the line to strike a blow at 
the retiring baggage and attendants; while the remaining allies, 
after mere nominal fighting and little or no loss, retired to the 
camp as soon as they saw the Spartan right defeated and 
driven back to it. Moreover, even some Lacedaemonians on 
the left wing, probably astounded by the lukewarmness of 
those around them, and by the unexpected calamity on their 
own right, fell back in the same manner. The whole Lace- 
dremonian force, with the dying king, was thus again assembled 
and formed behind the entrenchment on the higher ground, 
where the victorious Thebans did not attempt to molest them. 2 3 * * 

But very different were their feelings as they now stood 
arrayed in the camp, from that exulting boastfulness with 
which they had quitted it an hour or two before ; and fearful 
was the loss when it came to be verified. Of seven hundred 
Spartans who had marched forth from the camp, only three 
hundred returned to it. 8 One thousand Lacedaemonians, 

1 Pausanias (ix. 13, 4: compare viii, 6, 1) lays great stress upon this in¬ 
difference or even treachery of the allies. Xenophon says quite enough to 
authenticate the reality of the fact (Hellen. vi. 4,15-24) t see also Cicero 
de Oflic ii. 26. 

Polysenus lias more than one anecdote respecting the dexterity of Age- 
silaus in dealing with fainthearted conduct or desertion on the part of the 
allies of Sparta (Polyten. ii. 1, 18-20). 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 13, 14. 

* Xen. Hellen. A ft Plutarch (Agesil, c. 28) states 1000 Lacedemonians 

to have been skin; Pausanias (ix. is, 4) rives the number as more than 
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besides, had been left on the field, even by the admission of 
Xenophon; probably the real number was even larger. Apart 
from this, the death of ICleombrotus was of itself an event 
impressive to every one, the like of which had never occurred 
since the fatal day of Thermopylae. But this was not all. 
The allies who stood alongside of them in arms were now 
altered men. All were sick of their cause, and averse to 
further exertion; some scarcely concealed a positive satisfaction 
at the defeat. And when the surviving polenmrchs, now com¬ 
manders, took counsel with the principal officers as to the 
steps proper in the emergency, there were a few, hut very 
few, Spartans who pressed for renewal of the battle, and for 
recovering by force their slain brethren in the field, or perishing 
in the attempt. All the rest felt like beaten men; so that the 
polemarchs, giving effect to the general sentiment, sent a herald 
to solicit the regular truce for burial of their dead. This the 
Thebans granted, after erecting their own trophy. 1 But 
Epaminondas, aware that the Spartans would practise every 
stratagem to conceal the magnitude of their losses, coupled 
the grant with a condition that the allies should bury their 
dead first. It was found that the allies had scarce any dead 
to pick up, and that nearly every slain warrior on the field 
was a Lacedemonian. 2 And thus the Theban general, while 
he placed the loss beyond possibility of concealment, pro¬ 
claimed at the same time' such public evidence of Spartan 
courage, as to rescue the misfortune of Leuktra from all 
aggravation on the score of dishonour. What the Theban 
loss was, Xenophon does not tell us. Pausanias states it at 
forty-seven men, 3 Diodorus at three hundred. The former 
number is preposterously small, and even the latter is doubtless 
under the truth 3 for a victory in close fight, over soldiers like 
the Spartans, must have been dearly purchased. Though the 
bodies of the Spartans were given up to burial, their arms 
were retained; and the shields of the principal officers were 
seen by the traveller Pausanias at Thebes 500 years afterwards. 4 

Twenty days only had elapsed, from the time when 

ioaoj Diodorus mentions 4000 (xv. 56), which is doubtless above the 
truth, though the number given by Xenophon may be fairly presumed, as 
somewhat below it. Dionysius of Halikarimssus (Antiq. Roman, ii. 17) 
states that 1700 Spartans perished. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 13. 

8 Pausan. ix. 13, 4; Plutarch, Apophtheg. Reg. p, 193 B j Cicero, do 
Ofiiciis, ii. 7. 

* Pausan. ix. 13, 4; Diodor. xv. 55. 

4 Pausan, is. 16, 3. 
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Epaminondas quitted Sparta after Thebes had been excluded 
from the general peace, to the day when he stood victorious 
on the field of Leuktra. 1 The event came like a thunderclap 
upon every one in Greece, upon victors as well as vanquished 
—upon allies and neutrals, near and distant, alike. The 
general expectation had been that Thebes would be speedily 
overthrown and dismantled ; instead of which, not only she 
had escaped, but had inflicted a crushing blow on the military 
majesty of Sparta. 

It is in vain that Xenophon—whose account of the battle is 
obscure, partial, and imprinted with that chagrin which the 
event occasioned to him' 2 —ascribes the defeat to untoward 
accidents, 8 or to the rashness and convivial carelessness of 
Kleombrotus; upon whose generalship Agesilaus and his 
party at Sparta did not scruple to cast ungenerous reproach, 4 
while others faintly exculpated him by saying that he had fought 
contrary to his better judgement, under fear of unpopularity. 

1 This is an important date preserved by Plutarch (Agesil. c. 28). Tlie 
congress was broken up at Sparta on the fourteenth of the Attic month 
Skirrophorion (June), the last month of the year of the Athenian archon 
Alkisthenfis; the battle was fought on the fifth of the Attic month of llek.v 
tombseon, the first month of the next Attic year, of the archon Phrasikleidds; 
nbont the beginning of July. 

a Diodorus differs from Xenophon on one important matter connected 
with the battle; affirming that Arcliidamus son of Agesilaus was present 
and fought, together with various other circumstances, which I shall 
discuss presently, in a future note. I follow Xenophon. 

8 Xen. Hellcn. vi, 4, 8. Eir S' oiv r\v pixnv rots AatceSaiftovlnts 
t ivra rivavrta iylyvtro, rots 8i (to the Thebans) stivra nal M tvs 
rix>1* KaraoBoura. 

* Xsokrates, in the Oration vi. called Archidaums (composed about five 
years after the battle, as if to be spoken by Arcliidamus son of Agesilaus), 
puts this statement distinctly into the mouth of Archidaraus — H*XP‘ P^ v 
rouTijtrl tt}s fi/ilpits SeSiHTTVX’Jtri *'® 1 Sokov/isp ip rjj fiixy vp Itp'os BTjfim'our, 
(cal rots peP a&patn Kpanjfiiji'ai rhv oiie ipSus ^yvaafievov, &c. 
(s. 9 )- 

I take his statement as good evidence of the real opinion entertained 
both by Agesilaus and by Archidamusj an opinion the more natural, since 
the two contemporary kings of Sparta were almost always at variance, and 
at the head of opposing parties ; especially true about Agesilaus and 
Kleombrotus, during the life of the latter. 

Cicero (probably copying Kallisthen£s or Ephorus) says, de Officiis, i. 
24, 84—"Ilia plaga (Lacedtemoniis) pestifera, quit, quum Cleombrotus 
invidiam timens temere cum Epnminondd conffixisset, Lacedtemoniorum 
opes eolTnerunt. , ’ Polybius remarlcs (Lv. 23, we know not from whom he 
borrowed) that all the proceedings of Kleombrotus during the empire of 
Sparta, were marked with a generous regard for the interests and feelings 
of the allies} while the proceedings of Agesilaus were of the opposite 
character. 
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Such criticisms, coming from men wise after the fact, and 
consoling themselves for the public calamity by censuring the 
unfortunate commander, will not stand examination. Kleom- 
brotus represented on this occasion the feeling universal among 
his countrymen. He was ordered to march against Thebes 
with the full belief, entertained by Agesitaus and all the Spartan 
leaders, that her unassisted force could not resist him. To 
fight the Thebans on open ground was exactly what he and 
every other Spartan desired. While his manner of forcing the 
entrance of Bceotia, and his capture of Kreusis, was a creditable 
manoeuvre, he seems to have arranged his order of battle in 
the manner usual with Grecian generals at the time. There 
appears no reason to censure his generalship, except in so far 
as he was unable to divine—what no one else divined—the 
superior combinations of his adversary, then for the first time 
applied to practice. 

To the discredit of Xenophon, Epaminondas is never named 
in his narrative of the battle, though he recognises in substance 
that the battle was decided by the irresistible Theban force 
brought to bear upon one point of the enemy’s phalanx; a fact 
which both Plutarch and Diodorus 1 expressly refer to the 
genius of the general. All the calculations of Epaminondas 
turned out successful The hravery of the Thebans, cavalry 
as well as infantry, seconded by the training which they had 
received during the last few years, was found sufficient to carry 
his plans into full execution. To this circumstance, principally, 
was owing the great revolution of opinion throughout Greece 
which followed the battle. Every one felt that a new military 
power had arisen, and that the Theban training, under the 
generalship of Epaminondas, had proved itself more than a 
match on a fair field, with shield and spear, and with numbers 
on the whole inferior—for the ancient Lykurgean discipline; 
which last had hitherto stood without a parallel as turning out 
artists and craftsmen in war, against mere citizens in the 
opposite ranks, armed, yet without the like training. 2 Essentially 
stationary and old-fashioned, the Lykurgean discipline was now 
overborne by the progressive military improvement of other 

1 Diodor. xv. 55 - Epaminondas, ISf? th >1 k «1 vtpirr^ xp’io'dftei'os, 
8t£ tUs ISias flTpaTjjyftis s-rpiesWuraro rV ir»pij 9 dijrox vheqv ..... StS 
«ai XoJSjv iroWjvctr rrjv Quhayya, r$ robs iinhixrous i%ovri leipan tyvu 
Kplrttr /tdx>jx, &c. Compare Plutarch, Pelop. c. 23. 

8 See Aristotei. Politic, viii. 3, 3, 5. 

Compare Xenophon, De Repub. Placed, xiii, 5. robs /tlx SXXous abra- 
(rX'haeT&r etxai rav trrpan-turmibv, AtmeSai/iovlovs 81 n&vovs rQ bvri 
Te%vlras r&v roKtfwcuv —and Xenoph. Memorab. iii. S> 13, 14. 
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states, handled by a pre-eminent tactician; a misfortune 
predicted by the Corinthians 1 at Sparta sixty years before, and 
now realised, to the conviction of all Greece, on the field of 
Leuktra. 

But if the Spartan system was thus invaded and overpassed in 
its privilege of training soldiers, there was another species of 
teaching wherein it neither was nor could be overpassed— 
the hard lesson of enduring pain and suppressing emotion. 
Memorable indeed was the manner in which the news of this 
fatal catastrophe was received at Sparta. To prepare the reader 
by an appropriate contrast, we may turn to the manifestation 
at Athens twenty-seven years before, when the trireme called 
Paralus arrived from AEgospotami, bearing tidings of the capture 
of the entire Athenian fleet. “The moan of distress (says 
the historian a ) reached all up the Long Walls from Peirseus to 
Athens, as each man communicated the news to his neighbour: 
on that night, not a man slept, from bewailing for his lost 
fellow-citizens and for his own impending ruin.” Not such 
was the scene at Sparta, when the messenger arrived from the 
field of Leuktra, although there was everything calculated to 
render the shock violent. For not only was the defeat 
calamitous and humiliating beyond all former parallel, but it 
came at a moment when every man reckoned on victory. As 
soon as Kleombrotus, having forced his way into Bceotia, saw 
the unassisted Thebans on plain ground before him, no Spartan 
entertained any doubt of the result. Under this state of feeling, 
a messenger arrived with the astounding revelation, that the 
army was totally defeated, with the loss of the king, of 4.00 
Spartans, and more than 1000 Lacedemonians; and that defeat 
stood confessed, by having solicited the truce for interment of 
the slain. At the moment when he arrived, the festivaL called 
the Gymnopsedia was actually being celebrated on its last day; 
and the chorus of grown men was going through its usual 
solemnity in the theatre. In spite of all the poignancy of tie 
intelligence, the Ephors would not permit the solemnity to be 
either interrupted or abridged. " Of necessity, I suppose they 
were grieved, —but they went through the whole as if nothing 
had happened, only communicating the names of the slain to 
their relations, and issuing a general order to the women, to 

1 Thucyd. i. 71. Itpxaalrpinra 6/ta* (of you Spartans) ret hnrtStipara 
itphs afrroor Itrriv. ‘Avdyittl 8’Hirir'ep r 4«l T& iviyiyvijieva 
k pare iv real ^avxaCoitrp ft hr eriAei t 4 4«f prira vi/upta Hpitrra, rpbs iroMh 
be &vaym£op.lvois lire u, sro\Ai)j r t}s ivtrexvh<ft<»s lei, &c» 1 

a Xen. Hellen. ii, 2, a. 
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make no noise ov wailing, but to bear the misfortune in silence.” 
That such an order should be issued, is sufficiently remarkable; 
that it should be issued and obeyed, is what could not be 
expected; that it should not only be issued and obeyed, but 
overpassed, is what no man could believe if it were not 
expressly attested by the contemporary historian. “On the 
morrow (says he) you might see those whose relations had 
been slain, walking about in public with bright and cheerful 
countenances; but of those whose relatives survived, scarce 
one showed himself; and the few who were abroad, looked 
mournful and humbled.” 1 

In comparing this extraordinary self-constraint and obedience 
to orders, at Sparta, under the most trying circumstances—with 
the sensitive and demonstrative temper, and spontaneous 
outburst of feeling, at Athens, so much more nearly approach¬ 
ing to the Homeric type of Greeks—we must at the same time 
remark, that in reference to active and heroic efforts for the 
purpose of repairing past calamities and making head against 
preponderant odds, the Athenians were decidedly the better of 
the two. I have already recounted the prodigious and unex¬ 
pected energy displayed by Athens, after the ruinous loss of 
her two armaments before Syracuse, when no one expected 
that she could have held out for six months : I am now about 
to recount the proceedings of Sparta, after the calamity at 
Leuktra—a calamity great and serious indeed, yet in positive 
amount inferior to what had befallen the Athenians at Syracuse. 
The reader will find that, looking to the intensity of active 
effort in both cases, the comparison is all to the advantage of 
Athens; excusing at least, if not justifying, the boast of Perikl£s 2 * * * * * 8 
in his memorable funeral harangue—that his countrymen, 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 16. Tevopivuv 81 roiraf, i piy eh AaiccSal- 
pova hyyeX&v rb ratios tyuevetrai, Tvpvovaibi&v re obtrov rrjs re\evratas, 
ica\ too iySpixoB xopo S trSov ovros- Oi 8c ttpopol, iirel ifxovray rb ratios, 
i\vrovvra piv, Siirvep olpat, body™' rbv pivra i %opbv oix l\f\yayov, i.KXa 

iiayavUraatiai etav. Knl r& pby ovdpara rpbs robs olrelays Ixdarou ribv 
TeOoflKifri M irdbotrav- rpaeirov 81 rats yoyai^i, pb TTOlCtV Kpavyrjy, &\\a 
triyfi rb vdffos <pepeiv. Tji 81 barepai* %y bpuf, £y pbv Iritivcurav 0 ! 
rpotrdiKayres, farapotis xa\ tpaiSpcbs 4y rip diayepaj dya<srpe<jiop(yovs- &v 81 

fwvT es biyyeXpivot bklyous fa> cI8ei, rovroos 8t aHvOpmrobs sal 

rareivobs repixivras~- and Plutarch, Agesil. c, 29. 

See a similar statement of Xenophon, after he has recounted the cutting 
in pieces of the Lacedwmonian morn near Lechteum, about the satisfaction 
and even triumph of those in the Lacedtemonians who had lost relations in 

the battle; while every one else was mournful (Xen. Iiellcn, iv. 5, ro). 

Compare also Justin, xxviii. 4—the behaviour after the defeat of Scliasia 

8 Thucyd. if. 39. 
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without the rigorous drill of Spartans, were yet found noway 
inferior to Spartans in daring exertion, when the hour of actual 
trial arrived. 

It was the first obligation of the Ephors to provide for the 
safety of their defeated army in Boeotia; for which purpose 
they put in march nearly the whole remaining force of Sparta. 
Of the Lacedaemonian Morte, or military divisions (seemingly 
six in the aggregate), two or three had been sent with 
Kleombrotus ; all the remainder were now despatched, even 
including elderly citizens up to near sixty years of age, and 
all who had been left behind in consequence of other public 
offices. Archidamus took the command (Agesilaus still con¬ 
tinuing to be disabled), and employed himself in getting 
together the aid promised from Tegea—from the villages 
representing the disintegrated Mantineia—from Corinth, Sikyon, 
Phlius, and Achaia \ all these places being still under the 
same oligarchies which had held them under Lacedaemonian 
patronage, and still adhering to Sparta. Triremes were 
equipped at Corinth, as a means of transporting the new army 
across to Kreusis, and thus joining the defeated troops at 
Leuktra; the port of Kreusis, the recent acquisition of Kleom- 
brotus, being now found inestimable, as the only means of 
access into Bceolia. 1 

Meanwhile the defeated army still continued in its entrenched 
camp at Leuktra, where the Thebans were at first in no hurry 
to disturb it. Besides that this was a very arduous enterprise, 
even after the recent victory—we must recollect the actual 
feeling of the Thebans themselves, upon whom their own victory 
had come by surprise, at a moment when they were animated 
more by despair than by hope. They were doubtless absorbed 
in the intoxicating triumph and exultation of tire moment, with 
the embraces and felicitations of their families in Thebes, 
rescued from impending destruction by their valour. Like 
the Syracusans after their last great victory 2 over the Athenian 
fleet in the Great Harbour, they probably required an interval 
to give loose to their feelings of ecstasy, before they would 
resume action. Epaminondas and the other leaders, aware 
how much the value of Theban alliance was now enhanced, 
endeavoured to obtain reinforcement from without, before they 
proceeded to follow up the blow. To Athens they sent a 
herald, crowned with wreaths of triumph, proclaiming their 
recent victory. They invited the Athenians to employ the 
present opportunity for taking full revenge on Sparta, by joining 
1 Xen. Hellen, vi. 4, 17-19. 3 See Thucyd, vii. 73. 
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their hands with those of Thebes. But the sympathies of the 
Athenians, were now rather hostile than friendly to Thebes, 
besides that they had sworn peace with Sparta, not a month 
before. The Senate, who were assembled in the acropolis 
when the herald arrived, heard his news with evident chagrin, 
and dismissed him without even a word of courtesy; while the 
unfortunate Platreans, who were doubtless waiting in the city in 
expectation of the victory of Kleombrotus, and of their own 
speedy re-establishment, found themselves again struck down 
and doomed to indefinite exile. 

To Jason of Phene in Thessaly, another Theban herald was 
sent for the same purpose, and very differently received. That 
despot sent back word that he would come forthwith by sea, 
and ordered triremes to be equipped for the purpose. But this 
was a mere deception ; for at the same time, he collected the 
mercenaries and cavalry immediately near to him, and began 
his march by land. So rapid were his movements, that he 
forestalled all opposition—though he had to traverse the 
territory of the Herakleots and Phokians, who were his bitter 
enemies—and joined the Thebans safely in Bceotia. 1 But 
when the Theban leaders proposed that he should attack the 
Lacedaemonian camp in flank, from the high ground, while 
they would inarch straight up the hill and attack it in front 
—Jason strongly dissuaded the enterprise as too perilous; 
recommending that they should permit the enemy’s departure 
under capitulation. "Be content (said he) with the great 
victory which you have already gained. Do not compromise 
it by attempting something yet more hazardous, against Lace¬ 
daemonians driven to despair in their camp. Recollect that a 
few days ago, you yourselves were in despair, and that your 
recent victory is the fruit of that very feeling. Remember that 
the gods take pleasure in bringing about these sudden changes 
of fortune.’’ 2 Having by such representations convinced the 

1 Xen. Hellcn. vi. 4, 20, 21. 

. However, since the Phokians formed part of the beaten army at Leuktra, 
it must he confessed that Jason had less to fear from them at this moment, 
than at any other. 

2 Paut-anias states that immediately after the battle, Epaminondas gave 
permission to the allies of Sparta to depart and go home, by which per¬ 
mission they profited, so that the Spartans now stood alone in the camp 
(Paus, _ ix. 14, 1). This however is inconsistent with the account of 
Xenophon (vi, 4, afi), and I think improbable. 

Sievers (Gaschichti, Sc. p. 347) thinks that Jason preserved the Spartans 
by outwitting and deluding Epaminonrlas. But it appears to me that the 
on! 1 ? 10 ® l ^ e Spartan camp was an arduous enterprise wherein raoro 
Thebans than Spartans would have been slain: moreover, the Spartans 
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Thebans, he addressed a friendly message to the Lace- 
dsemonians, reminding them of their dangerous position, as 
well as of the little trust to be reposed in their allies—and 
offering himself as mediator to negotiate for their safe retreat. 
Their acquiescence was readily given ; and at his instance, a 
truce was agreed to by both parties, assuring to the Lace¬ 
daemonians the liberty of quitting Bceotia. In spite of the 
agreement, however, the Lacedaemonian commander placed 
little faith either in the Thebans or in Jason, apprehending a 
fraud for the purpose of inducing him to quit the camp and 
of attacking him on the march. Accordingly, he issued public 
orders in the camp for every man to be ready for departure 
after the evening meal, and to march in the night to Kithasron, 
with a view of passing that mountain on the next morning. 
Having put the enemy on this false scent, he directed his real 
night-march by a different and not very easy way, first to 
Kreusis, next to vEgosthena in the Megarian territory. 1 The 
Thebans offered no opposition; nor is it at all probable that 
they intended any fraud, considering that Jason was here the 
guarantee, and that he at least had no motive to break his 
word. 

It was at iEgosthena that the retreating LacedEemonians 
met Archidamus, who had advanced to that point with the 
Laconian forces, and was awaiting the junction of his Pelopon¬ 
nesian allies. The purpose of his march being now completed, 
he advanced no farther. The armament was disbanded, and 
Lacedaemonians as well as allies returned home. 2 

were masters of the port of Kreusis, so that there was little chance of starv¬ 
ing out the camp before reinforcements arrived. The capitulation granted 
by Epaminondas seems to have been really the wisest proceeding. 

1 Ken. Hellen. vi. 4, 22-25. 

The road from Kreusis to Leuktra, however, must have been that by 
which Kleombrolus arrived. 

8 This is the most convenient place for noticing the discrepancy, as to the 
battle of Leuktra, between Diodorus and Xenophon. I have followed 
Xenophon. 

Diodorus (xv. 54) states both the arrival of Jason in Bceotia, and the out¬ 
march of Archidamus from Sparta, to have taken place, not filter the battle 
of Leuktra, but befart it. Jason (he says) came with a considerable force 
io the aid of the Thebans. He prevailed upon Klepmbrotus, who doubted 
the sufficiency of his own numbers, to agree to a truce and to evacuate 
Bceotia. But as ICleombrotus was marching homeward, be met Archi¬ 
damus with a second Lacedcemonian army, on his way to Bceotia, by order 
of the Ephors, for the purpose of reinforcing him. Accordingly ICIeom- 
brotus, finding himself thus unexpectedly strengthened, openly broke the 
truce just concluded, apd marched back with Archidamus to Leuktra, 
Here they fought the battle, Kleombrotus commandino' the richt wing. 
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In all communities, the return of so many defeated soldiers, 
liberated under a capitulation by the enemy, would have been 
a scene of mourning. But in Sparta it was pregnant with 
grave and dangerous consequences. So terrible was the. scorn 
and ignominy heaped upon the Spartan citizen who survived a 
defeat, that life became utterly intolerable to him. The mere 
fact sufficed for his condemnation, without any enquiry into 
justifying or extenuating circumstances. No citizen at home 
would speak to him or be seen consorting with him in tent, 
game, or chorus; no other family would intermarry with his; 
if he was seen walking about with an air of cheerfulness, he 
was struck and ill-used by the passers-by, until he assumed 


and Archidamus the left. They sustained a complete defeat, in which 
Kleombrotus was slain; the result being the same on both statements. 

We roust heie make our election between the nairative of Xenophon and 
that of Diodorus. That the authority of the former is greater, speaking 
generally, I need hardly remark; nevertheless his philo-Laconian par¬ 
tialities become so glaring and preponderant, during these latter books or 
the Hellenica (where he is discharging the mournful duty of recounting the 
humiliation of Sparta), as to afford some colour for the suspicions of Pal- 
menus. Moms, and Schneider, who think that Xenophon has concealed the 
direct violation of truce on the part of the Spartans, and that the facts really 
occurred as Diodorus has described them. See Schneider ad Xen. Hellen. 


vi. 4, s, 6. 

It will he found, however, on examining the facts, that such suspicion 
ought not here to be admitted, and that there are grounds for preferring 
the narrative of Xenophon. 

1. He explains to us how it happened that the remains of the Spartan 
army, after the defeat of Leuktra, escaped out of Brootia. Jason arrives 
after the battle, and prevails upon the Thebans to allow them to retreat 
under a trace j Archidamus also arrives after the battle to take them 
up. If the defeat had taken place under the circumstances--mentioned by 
Diodorus—Archidamus and the survivors would have found it scarcely 
possible to escape out of Bceotia. 

2. If Diodorus relates correctly, there must have been a violation of trace 
on the part of Kleombrotus and the I-acedsemonians, as glaring as any that 
occurs in Grecian history. But snch violation is never afterwards alluded 
to by any one, among the misdeeds of the Lacedaemonians. 

3. A part, and an essential part, of the story of Diodorus, is, that Archi¬ 
damus was present and fought at Leuktra. But we have independent 
evidence rendering it almost certain that he was not there. Whoever reads 
the Discourse of IsokratSs called Archidamus (Or. vl. sect. 9, io, 129), will 
see that such observations could not have been put into the mouth of Archi¬ 
damus, if he had been present there, and (of course) in joint command with 
Kleombrotus. 

4. If Diodorus be correct, Sparta must have levied a new army from her 
allies, just after having sworn the peace, which peace exonerated her allies 
from, everything like obligation to follow her headship; and a new army, 
not for the purpose of extricating defeated comrades in Bceotia, but for pure 
aggression against Thebes. This, to say the least, is eminently improbable. 

On these grounds, I adhere to Xenophon and depart from Diodorus. 
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that visible humility which was supposed to become his 
degraded position. Such rigorous treatment (which we learn 
from the panegyrist Xenophon *) helps to explain the satisfac¬ 
tion of the Spartan father and mother, when they learnt that 
their son was among the slain and not among the survivors. 
Defeat of Spartan troops had hitherto been rare. But in the 
case of the prisoners at Sphakteria, when released from 
captivity and brought back to a degraded existence at Sparta, 
some uneasiness had been felt, and some precautions deemed 
necessary to prevent them from becoming dangerous malcon¬ 
tents. 1 2 Here was another case yet more formidable. The 
vanquished returning from Leuktra were numerous, while the 
severe loss sustained in the battle amply attested their bravery. 
Aware of the danger of enforcing against them the established 
custom, the Ephors referred the case to Agesilaus; who 
proposed that for that time and case the customary penalties 
should be allowed to sleep ; but should be revived afterwards 
and come into force as before. Such was the step accordingly 
taken; 3 so that the survivors from this fatal battle-field were 
enabled to mingle with the remaining citizens without dis¬ 
honour or degradation. The step was indeed doubly necessary, 
considering the small aggregate number of fully-qualified 
citizens; which number always tended to decline—from the 
nature of the Spartan political franchise combined with the 
exigencies of Spartan training 4 * —and could not bear even so 
great a diminution as that of the four hundred slain at Leuktra. 
“Sparta (says Aristotle) could not stand up against a single 
defeat, but was ruined through the small number of her 
citizens.” 6 

The cause here adverted to by Aristotle, as explaining the 
utter loss of ascendency abroad, and the capital diminution 
both of power and of inviolability at home, which will now be 

1 Xenoph. Rep. Lac. c. Lx, j Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30. 

* Tbucyd. v. 34. 

3 Plutarch, Agesil, c. 30 j Plutarch, Apophtheg. Lacon. p. 414 B; 
Apophtheg. Reg. p. 191 C; Polytcnus, ii. 1, 13. 

A similar suspension of penalties, for the special occasion, was enacted 
after the great defeat of Agis and the Lacedtemonians by Antipater, 8.C, 
330. Akrotatus, son of King KleomenSs, was the only person at Sparta 
who opposed the suspension (Diodor. xix. 70). tie incurred the strongest 
unpopularity fqr such opposition. Compare also Justin,xxviii. 4—describ¬ 
ing the public feeling at Sparta after the defeat at Sellasia. 

* The explanation of Spartan citizenship will be fonnd in an earlier part 
of this History, ch. vi. 

* Aristotel. Politic, ii. 6, T2. Witty ykp rAityhv aiixvtrfiytyKtv ^ 

4 Wt’ ibr< 4 A«ro 81A t iKtyavSptutrlay, 
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found to come thick upon Sparta, was undoubtedly real and 
important. But a fact still more important was, the alteration 
of opinion produced everywhere in Greece with regard to 
Sparta, by the sudden shock of the battle of Leuktra. All the 
prestigg.and old associations connected with her long-established 
power vanished; while the hostility and fears, inspired both 
by herself and by her partisans, but hitherto reluctantly held 
back in silence—now burst forth into open manifestation. 

The ascendency, exercised down to this time by Sparta north 
of the Corinthian Gulf, in Phokis and elsewhere, passed away 
from her, and became divided between the victorious Thebans 
and Jason of Pherae, The Thebans, and the Boeotian con¬ 
federates who were now in cordial sympathy with them, excited 
to enthusiasm by their recent success, were eager for fresh 
glories, and readily submitted to the full exigencies of military 
training; while under a leader like Epaminondas, their ardour 
was turned to such good account, that they became better 
soldiers every month. 1 The Phokians, unable to defend 
themselves single-handed, were glad to come under the pro¬ 
tection of the Thebans—as less bitterly hostile to them than 
the Thessalian Jason—and concluded with them obligations 
of mutual defence and alliance. 2 The cities of Eubcea, together 
with the Lokrians (both Epiknemidian and Opuntian), the 
Malians and the town of Heraklea, followed the example. 
The latter town was now defenceless; for Jason, in returning 
from Boeotia to Thessaly, had assaulted it and destroyed its 
fortifications; since by its important site near the pass of 
Thermopyke, it might easily be held as a position to bar his 
entrance into Southern Greece. 3 The Boeotian town of 
Orchomenus, which had held with the Lacedaemonians even 
until the late battle, was now quite defenceless; and the 
Thebans, highly exasperated against its inhabitants, were 
disposed to destroy the city, reducing the inhabitants to slavery. 
Severe as this proposition was, it would not have exceeded the 
customary rigours of war: nor even what might have befallen 
Thebes herself, had Kleombrotus been victorious at Leuktra. 
But the strenuous remonstrance of Epaminondas prevented it 
from being carried into execution. Alike distinguished for 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi, St - 3 ' Kat yip ol p.\v Boiarol irivres lyvfivi^oi'TO 
irepl ri 3tr\n, iyaWdpevot T 7 ? 4y AevfTpots viKQ, &C, 

These are remarkable words from the Unwilling pen of Xenophon s 
compare vii, 5, is. 

9 Xen. Hellen. vi. $, 23; vii. 5, 4; Diodor. xv. 57, 

9 Xen. Hellen, vi. 4, 27; vi. 5, Z3, 
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mild temper and for long-sighted views, he reminded his 
countrymen that in their present aspiring hopes towards 
ascendency in Greece, it was essential to establish a character 
for moderation of dealing 1 not inferior to their military courage, 
as attested by the recent victory. Accordingly, the Orcho- 
menians were pardoned upon submission, and re-admitted as 
members of the Boeotian confederacy. To the Thespians, 
however, the same lenity was not extended. They were 
expelled from Bceotia, and their territory annexed to Thebes. 
It will be recollected that immediately before the battle of 
Leuktra, when Epaminondas caused proclamation to be made 
that such of the Boeotians as were disaffected to the Theban 
cause might march away, the Thespians had availed themselves 
of the permission and departed. 2 * 4 The fugitive Thespians 
found shelter, like the Plattoans, at Athens. 8 

While Thebes was commemorating her recent victory by the 
erection of a treasury-chamber, 4 and the dedication of pious 
offerings at Delphi—while the military organisation of Boeotia 
was receiving such marked improvement, and the cluster of 
dependent states attached to Thebes was thus becoming larger, 
under the able management of Epaminondas—Jason in 
Thessaly was also growing more powerful every day. He was 
tagus of all Thessaly; with its tributary neighbours under 
complete obedience—with Macedonia partially dependent on 
him—and with a mercenary force, well paid and trained, 
greater than had ever been assembled in Greece. By dis¬ 
mantling Heraklea, in his return home from Bceotia, he had 
laid open the strait of Thermopylae, so as to be sure Of access 
into Southern Greece whenever he chose. His personal ability 
and ambition, combined with his great power, inspired universal 
alarm; for no man knew whither he would direct his arms; 
whether to Asia, against the Persian king, as he was fond of 
boasting 6 —or northward against the cities in CbalkidikS—ror 
southward against Greece. 

The last-mentioned plan (seemed the most probable, at the 
beginning of 370 B.C., half a year after the battle of Leuktra: 
for Jason proclaimed distinctly his intention of being present at 
the Pythian festival (the season for which was about August !, 
370 B.C., near Delphi), not only with splendid presents and 

1 Diodor. xv. 37. 11 Pansan. ix. 13, 35 ix. 141 *• 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 3, x. 

I have already given my reasons (in a note on the preceding chapter) for 
believing that the Thespians were not MMbar before the battle of Leuktra. 

4 Pansanias, x. 11, 4. * IsokratSs, Or, v, (Philipp.) s. 141. 
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sacrifices to Apollo, but also at the head of a numerous army. 
Orders had been given that his troops should hold themselves 
ready far military service 1 — about the time when the festival 
was to be celebrated; and requisitions had been sent round, 
demanding from all his tributaries victims for the Pythian 
sacrifice, to a total of not less than xooo bulls, and 10,000 
sheep, goats, and swine; besides a prize-bull to take the lead 
in the procession, for which a wreath of gold was to be given. 
Never before had such honour been done to the god; for those 
who came to offer sacrifice were usually content with one or 
more beasts bred on the neighbouring plain of Kirrha. 3 We 
must recollect, however, that this Pythian festival, of 370 b.c. 
occurred under peculiar circumstances; for the two previous 
festivals in 374 b.c. and 378 b.c. must have been comparatively 
unfrequented; in consequence of the war between Sparta and 
her allies on one side, and Athens and Thebes on the other— 
and also of the occupation of Phokis by Kleombrotus. Hence 
the festival of 370 b.c., following immediately after the peace, 
appeared to justify an extraordinary burst of pious magnificence, 
to make up for the niggardly tributes to the god during the two 
former; while the hostile dispositions of the Phokians would 
be alleged as an excuse for the military force intended to 
accompany Jason. 

But there were other intentions, generally believed though 
not formally announced, which no Greek could imagine without 
uneasiness. It was affirmed that Jason was about to arrogate 
to himself the presidency and celebration of the festival, which 
belonged of right to the Amphiktyonic assembly. It was 
feared, moreover, that he would lay hands on the rich treasures 
of the Delphian temple; a scheme said to have been conceived 
by the Syracusan despot Dionysius fifteen years before, in con- 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 30. irap^yytike Si na\ &S arpareuirofiSpais eh rh' 
icepl t 4 UiBia ypSyoii Qerra\ois napaiTK»vi(e<iSai. 

X agree with Dr. Arnold’s construction of this passage (see his Appendix 
ad Thucyd. v. 1, at the end of the second volume of his edition of Thucy¬ 
dides) as opposed to that of Mr. Fynes Clinton. At the same time, I do not 
think that the passage proves much either in favour of his view, or against 
the view of Mr. Clinton, about the month of the Pythian festival; which X 
incline to conceive as celebrated about August 1; a little Jitter than Dr. 
Arnold, a little earlier than Mr. Clinton, supposes. Looking to the lunar 
months of the Greeks, We must recollect that the festival would not always 
coincide with the same month or week of our year. 

I cannot concur with Dr. Arnold in setting aside the statement of Plu¬ 
tarch respecting the coincidence of the Pythian festival with the battle of 
Koroneia. 

a Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 29, 30. flovv fiyeftiva, &c. 
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junction with the Epirot Alketas, who was now dependent upon 
Jason. 1 As there were no visible means of warding oft' this 
blow, the Delphians consulted the god to know what they were 
to do if Jason approached the treasury; upon which the god 
replied, that he would himself take care of it—and he kept his 
word. This enterprising despot, in the flower of his age and 
at the summit of his power, perished most unexpectedly before 
the day of the festival arrived. 2 He had been reviewing his 
cavalry near Pherte, and was sitting to receive and answer 
petitioners, when seven young men approached, apparently in 
hot dispute with each other, and appealing to him for a 
settlement. As soon as they got near, they set upon him and 
slew him. 8 One was killed on the spot by the guards, and 
another also as he was mounting on horseback; but the 
remaining five contrived to reach horses ready prepared for 
them and to gallop away out of the reach of pursuit. In most 
of the Grecian cities which these fugitives visited, they were 
received with distinguished honour, as having relieved the 
Grecian world from one who inspired universal alarm, 4 now 
that Sparta was unable to resist him, while no other power had 
as yet taken her place. 

Jason was succeeded in his dignity, but neither in his power, 
nor ability, by two brothers—Polyphron and Polydorus. Had 
he lived longer, he would have influenced most seriously the 
subsequent destinies of Greece. What else he would have 
done, we cannot say j but he would have interfered materially 
with the development of Theban power. Thebes was a great 
gainer by his death, though perfectly innocent of it, and 
though in alliance with him to the last; insomuch that his 
widow went to. reside there for security/ Epaminondas was 

1 Diodor. xv. 13, 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 30. awoitptvacrdai rhv $eiv, Sti abr$ pieh^irei. ’O 

S’ o2v rrjXiKovros &v, kb) rotravra leal n lavra Siavo- 

oi/x«vos, &c. 

Xenophon evidently considers the sudden removal of Jason os a conse¬ 
quence of the previous intention expressed by the god to take care of his 
own treasure. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 31, 3a. 

The cause which provoked these young men is differently stated.: 
compare Diodor, xv. 60; Valer. Maxim, ix. 10, 2. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 32. 

The death of Jason, in the spring or early summer of 370 B.C., refutes 
the compliment which Cornelius Nepos (Timoth. c. 4) pays to Timothetts; 
who can never have made war upon Jason after 373 B.C., when he received 
the latter at Athens in his house. 

* Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 37. ; 
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relieved from a most formidable rival, while the body of 
Theban allies north of Bceotia became much more dependent 
than they would have remained, if there had been a competing 
power like that of Jason in Thessaly. The treasures of the god 
were preserved a few years longer, to be rilled by another hand. 

While these proceedings were going on in Northern Greece, 
during the months immediately succeeding the battle of 
Leuktra, events not less serious and stirring had occurred in 
Peloponnesus. The treaty sworn at Sparta twenty days before 
that battle, bound the Lacedaemonians to disband their forces, 
remove all their barmosts and garrisons, and leave every 
subordinate city to its own liberty of action. As they did not 
scruple to violate the treaty by the orders sent to Kleombrotus, 
so they probably were not zealous in executing the remaining 
conditions ; though officers were named, for the express 
purpose of going round to see that the evacuation of the 
cities was really carried into effect. 1 But it probably was not 
accomplished in twenty days; nor would it perhaps have been 
ever more than nominally accomplished, if Kleombrotus had 
been successful in Bceotia. But after these twenty days came 
the portentous intelligence of the fate of that prince and his 
army. The invincible arm of Sparta was broken ; she had 
not a man to spare for the maintenance of foreign ascendency. 
Her harmosts disappeared at once (as they had disappeared 
from the Asiatic and insular cities twenty-three years before, 
immediately after the battle of Knidus 2 ) and returned home. 
Nor was this all. The Lacedsemonian ascendency had been 
maintained everywhere by local oligarchies or dekarchies, 
which had been for the most part violent and oppressive. 
Against these governments, now deprived of their foreign 
support, the long-accumulated flood of internal discontent 
burst with irresistible force, stimulated probably by returning 
exiles. Their past misgovemment was avenged by severe 
sentences and proscription, to the length of great reactionary 
injustice; and the parties banished by this anti-Spartan 
revolution became so numerous, as to harass and alarm 
seriously the newly-established governments. Such were the 
commotions which, during the latter half of 371 b.c., disturbed 
many of the Peloponnesian towns—Phigaleia, Phlius, Corinth, 
Sikyon, Megara, &c., though with great local difference both 
of detail and of result. 8 

1 Diodor. xv. 38, IfaymysEt. 8 Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8, 1-5. 

s Diodor. xv. 39, 40. 

Diodorus mentions these commotions as if they had taken place after the 
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But the city where intestine commotion took place in its 
most violent form was Argos. We do not know how this fact 
was connected with the general state of Grecian politics at the 
time; for Argos had not been in any way subject to Sparta, 
nor a member of the Spartan confederacy, nor (so far as we 
know) concerned in the recent war, since the peace of Antal- 
kidas in 38 7 b.c. The Argeian government was a democracy, 
and the popular leaders were vehement in their denunciations 
against the oligarchical opposition party—who were men of wealth 
and great family position. These last, thus denounced, formed 
a conspiracy for the forcible overthrow of the government. 
But the conspiracy was discovered prior to execution, and 
some of the suspected conspirators were interrogated under 
the torture to make them reveal their accomplices; under 
which interrogation, one of them deposed against thirty con¬ 
spicuous citizens. The people, after a hasty trial, put these 
thirty men to death, and confiscated their property, while 
others slew themselves to escape the same fate. So furious 
did the fear and wrath of the people become, exasperated by 
the popular leaders, that they continued their executions until 

peace concluded in 374 b.c., and not after the peace of 371 B.c, But it Is 
impossible that they can have taken place after the former, which, in point 
of fact, was broken off almost as soon os sworn—was never carried into 
effect—and comprised no one hut Athens and Sparta. I have before 
lemarked that Diodorus seems to have confounded, both in his mind and his 
history, these two treaties of peace together, and has predicated of the 
former what really belongs to the latter. The commotions which he 
mentions come in most naturally and properly, immediately after the battle 
of Leuktra. 

He affirms the like reaction against Lacedemonian supremacy and its 
local representatives in the various cities, to have taken place even after the 
peace of Antnlkidas in 387 B, c. (xv. 5). But if such reaction began at that 
time, it must have been promptly repressed by Sparta, theninnndiminished 
and even advancing power. 

Another occurrence, alleged to have happened after the battle of Leuktra, 
may be properly noticed here. Polybius (ii. 39), and Strabo seemingly 
copying him (viu. p. 384), assert that both Sparta and Thebes agreed 10 
leave their disputed questions of power to the arbitration of the Achmans, 
and to abide by their decision. Though I greatly respect the authority of 
Polybius, I am unable here to reconcile his assertion either with the Acts 
which unquestionably occurred, or with general probability. If any such arbi¬ 
tration was ever consented to, it must have come to nothing; for the war. 
went on without interruption. But I cannot bring myself to believe that it was 
even consented to, either by Thebes or by Sparta. The exuberant confi¬ 
dence of the former, the sense of dignity on the part of the latter, must have 
indisposed both to such a proceeding; especially to the acknowledgment of 
umpires like the Acbseon cities, who enjoyed little estimation in 370 B.c.,' 
though they acquired a food deal a century and a half afterwards.' 
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they had put to death 1200 (or as some say, 1500) of the 
principal citizens. At length the popular leaders became 
themselves tired and afraid of what they had done; upon 
which the people were animated to fury against them, and 
put them to death also. 1 

This gloomy series of events was termed the Skytalism, or 
Cudgelling, from the instrument (as we are told) by which 
these multiplied executions were consummated; though the 
name seems more to indicate an impetuous popular insur¬ 
rection than deliberate executions. We know the facts too 
imperfectly to be able to infer anything more than the brutal 
working of angry political passion amidst a population like 
that of Argos or Korkyra, where there was not (as at Athens) 
either a taste for speech, or the habit of being guided by 
speech, and of hearing both sides of every question fully dis¬ 
cussed. Cicero remarks that he had never heard of any 
Argeian orator. The acrimony of Demosthenes and Asschinfis 
was discharged by mutual eloquence of vituperation, while the 
assembly or the dikastery afterwards decided between them. 
We are told that the assembled Athenian people, when they 
heard the news of the Skytalism at Argos, were so shocked 
at it, that they caused the solemnity of purification to be 
performed round the assembly. 2 

Though Sparta thus saw her confidential partisans deposed, 
expelled, or maltreated, throughout so many of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian cities—and though as yet there was no Theban inter¬ 
ference within the isthmus, either actual or prospective—yet 
she was profoundly discouraged, and incapable of any effort 
either to afford protection or to uphold ascendency. One 
single defeat had driven her to the necessity of contending for 
home and family; 3 probably too the dispositions of her own 
Perioeki and Helots m Laconia, were such as to require all her 
force as well as all her watchfulness. At any rate, her empire 
and her influence over the sentiments of Greeks out of Laconia, 
became suddenly extinct, to a degree which astonishes us, 
when we recollect that it had become a sort of tradition in the 
Greek mind, and that, only nine years before, it had reached 

1 Diodor. xv. 57, 58, 

3 Plutarch, Reipubl. Gerend. Prrecept. p. 8x4 B; IaokratSs, Or. v. 
(Philip,) s. 58 : compare Dionys. Halic. Antiq, Rom. vii. 66 . 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii. i, 10. 

The discouragement of the Spartans is revealed by the unwilling, though 
indirect, intimations of Xenophon—not less than by their actual conduct— 
Hellen, vi. 5, 21 ; vii. 1, 30-33 ; compare Plutarch, Afesii. e, 30. 
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as far as Olynthus. How completely her ascendency had 
passed away, is shown in a remarkable step taken by Athens, 
seemingly towards the close of 371 b.c., about four months 
after the battle of Leuktra. Many of the Peloponnesian cities, 
though they had lost both their fear and their reverence for 
Sparta, were still anxious to continue members of a voluntary 
alliance under the presidency of some considerable city. Of 
this feeling the Athenians took advantage, to send envoys and 
invite them to enter into a common league at Athens, on the 
basis of the peace of Antalkidas, and of the peace recently 
sworn at Sparta. 1 Many of them, obeying the summons, 
entered into an engagement to the following effect: “I will 
adhere to the peace sent down by the Persian king, and to the 
resolutions of the Athenians and the allies generally. If any 
of the cities who have sworn this oath shall be attacked, I will 
assist her with all my might.” What cities, or how many, 
’swore to this engagement, we are not told; we make out 
indirectly that Corinth was one; 2 but the Eleians refused it, 
on the ground that their right of sovereignty over the Mar- 
ganeis, the Triphylians, and the Skilluntians, was not recognised. 
The formation of the league itself, however, with Athens as 
president, is a striking fact, as evidence of the sudden dethrone¬ 
ment of Sparta, and as a warning that she would henceforward 
have to move in her own separate orbit, like Athens after the 
Peloponnesian war. Athens stepped into the place of Sparta 
as president of the Peloponnesian confederacy, and guarantee 
of the sworn peace; though the cities which entered into this 
new compact were not for that reason understood to break 
with their ancient president. 8 

Another incident too, apparently occurring about the present 
time, though we cannot mark its exact date—serves to mark 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 1-3. 

‘Et/Sv/iifiinvn al 'AStjvaiai tn of ThXowavvficnot tri olovrcu, xprjvm iitoAav- 
Bfiv, tail oStw ttwciowro of AmeeSaifiinoi, Hcnrtp robs ’ASijwtiour SUBetrav — 
perairifiirovrai rbs sri\*ts, Sirai ffofaoyrat t5}s utrixtiv, fiacntebs 

/rarfiroju^ev. 

In this passage, Mortis and some other critics maintain that we ought to 
read oihrm (which seems not to be supported by any MSS.); in place of 
offroi. Zeune and Schneider have admitted the new reading into the text; 
yet they doubt the propriety of the change, and I confess that I share their 
doubts. The word oSr» will construe, and gives a clear sense j a very 
different sense from otfjrai, indeed—yet one more likely to have been intended 
by Xenophon. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 37. . 

8 Thus the Corinthians still continued allies of Sparta (Xen. flellen. 'vii, 

4 , 8 ). 
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the altered position of Sparta. The Thebans preferred in the 
assembly of Amphiktyons an accusation against her, for the 
unlawful capture of their citadel the Kadmeia by Phcebidas, 
while under a sworn peace; and for the sanction conferred by 
the Spartan authorities on this act, in detaining and occupying 
the place. The Amphiktyonic assembly found the Spartans 
guilty, and condemned them to a fine of 500 talents. As the 
fine was not paid, the assembly, after a certain interval, doubled 
itj but the second sentence remained unexecuted as well as 
the first, since there were no means of enforcement . 1 Probably 
neither those who preferred the charge, nor those who passed 
the vote, expected that the Lacedaemonians would really submit 
to pay the fine. The utmost which could be done, by way of 
punishment for such contumacy, would be to exclude them 
from the Pythian games, which were celebrated under the 
presidency of the Amphiktyons; and we may perhaps presume 
that they really were thus excluded. 

The incident however deserves peculiar notice, in more than 
one point of view. First, as indicating the lessened dignity of 
Sparta. Since the victory of Leuktra and the death of Jason, 
Thebes had become preponderant, especially in Northern 
Greece, where the majority of the nations or races voting in 
the Amphiktyonic assembly were situated. It is plainly 
through the ascendency of Thebes, that this condemnatory 
vote was passed. Next, as indicating the incipient tendency, 
which we shall hereafter observe still further developed, to 
extend the functions of the Amphiktyonic assembly beyond 
its special sphere of religious solemnities, and to make it the 
instrument of political coercion or revenge in the hands of the 
predominant state. In the previous course of this history, an 
entire century has passed without giving occasion to mention 
the Amphiktyonic assembly as taking part in political affairs. 
Neither Thucydides nor Xenophon, though their united 
histories cover seventy years, chiefly of Hellenic conflict, ever 
speak of that assembly. The latter, indeed, does not even 
notice this fine imposed upon the Lacedaemonians, although it 
falls within the period of his history. We know the fact only 
from Diodorus and Justin j and unfortunately, merely as a 

1 Diodor. xvi. 23-29; Justin, viii. I. 

"We may fairly suppose that both of them borrow from Theopompus, 
who treated at large of the memorable Sacred War against the Phokians, 
which began in 355 B.C., and in which the conduct of Sparta was 
partly determined by this previous sentence of the Amphiktyons. See 
Theopompi Framn, 182-1S4, ed. Didot. 
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naked fact, without any collateral or preliminary details. 
During the sixty or seventy years preceding the battle of 
Leuktra, Sparta had always had her regular political con¬ 
federacy and synod of allies convened by herself: her political 
ascendency was exercised over them to nomine, by a method 
more direct and easy than that of perverting the religious 
authority of the Amphiktyonic assembly, even if such a 
proceeding were open to her. 1 But when Thebes, after the 
battle of Leuktra, became the more powerful state individually, 
she had no such established confederacy and synod of allies to 
sanction her propositions and to share or abet her antipathies. 
The Amphiktyonic assembly, meeting alternately at Delphi 
and at Thermopylte, and composed of twelve ancient races, 
principally belonging to Northern Greece, as well as most of 
them inconsiderable in power—presented itself as a convenient 
instrument for her purposes. There was a certain show of 
reason for considering the seizure of the ICadmeia by Phce- 
bidas as a religious offence; since it was not only executed 
during the Pythian festival, but was in itself a glaring violation 
of the public law and interpolitical obligations recognised 
between Grecian cities; which, like other obligations, were 
believed to be under the sanction of the gods; though probably, 
if the Athenians and Platxeans had preferred a similar complaint 
to the Amphilttyons against Thebes for her equally unjust 
attempt to surprise Platsea under full peace in the spring of 431 
B.c.—both Spartans and Thebans would have resisted it. In 
the present case, however, the Thebans had a case against 
Sparta sufficiently plausible, when combined with their over¬ 
ruling ascendency, to carry a majority in the Amphiktyonic 
assembly, and to procure the imposition of this enormous fine. 
In itself the sentence produced no direct effect—which will 
explain the silence of Xenophon. But it is the first of a series 
of proceedings, connected with the Amphiktyons, which will 
be found hereafter pregnant with serious results for Grecian 
stability and independence. 

Among all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, none were more 
powerfully affected, by the recent Spartan overthrow at Leuktra, 
than the Arcadians. Tegea, their most important city, situated 
on the border of Laconia, was governed by an oligarchy 
wholly in the interest of Sparta; Orchomenus was of like 
sentiment; and Mantineia had been broken up into separate 
villages (about fifteen years before) by the Lacedemonians 

1 See' Tittmann, Ueber d'ea Bund der Arophiktyonen, p. 192-197 
(Berlin, 1812). 
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themselves—an act of high-handed injustice committed at the 
zenith of their power after the peace of Antalkidas. The 
remaining Arcadian population were in great proportion 
villagers; rude men, but excellent soldiers, and always ready to 
follow the Lacedaemonian banners, as well from old habit and 
military deference, as from the love of plunder. 1 

The defeat of Leuktra effaced this ancient sentiment. The 
Arcadians not only ceased to count upon victory and plunder 
in the service of Sparta, but began to fancy that their own 
military prowess was not inferior to that of the Spartans ; while 
the disappearance of the harmosts left them free to follow their 
own inclinations. It was by the Mantineians that the move¬ 
ment was first commenced. Divested of Grecian city life, 
and condemned to live in separate villages, each under its 
own philo-Spartan oligarchy, they had nourished a profound 
animosity, which manifested itself on the first opportunity of 
deposing these oligarchies and coining again together. The 
resolution was unanimously adopted to re-establish Mantineia 
with its walls, and resume their political consolidation; while 
the leaders banished by the Spartans at their former interven¬ 
tion, now doubtless returned to become foremost in the work. 5 * 
As the breaking up of Mantineia had been one of the most 
obnoxious acts of Spartan omnipotence, so there was now 
a strong sympathy in favour of its re-establishment. Many 
Arcadians from other quarters came to lend auxiliary labour. 
Moreover the Eleians sent three talents as a contribution 
towards the cost. Deeply mortified by this proceeding, yet loo 
weak to prevent it by force, the Spartans sent Agesilaus with a 
friendly remonstrance. Having been connected with the city 
by paternal ties of hospitality, he had declined the command of 
the army of coercion previously employed against it; neverthe¬ 
less, on this occasion, the Mantineian leaders refused to con¬ 
vene their public assembly to hear his communication, desiring 
that he would make known his purpose to them. Accordingly, 
he intimated that he had come with no view of hindering the 
re-establishment of the city, but simply to request that they 
would defer it until the consent of Sparta could be formally 
given; which (he promised) should soon be forthcoming, 
together with a handsome subscription to lighten the cost. 
But the Mantineian leaders answered, that compliance was im¬ 
possible, since a public resolution had already been taken to 
prosecute the work forthwith. Enraged at such a rebuff, yet 
without power to resent it, Agesilaus was compelled to , return 

1 Xen, Hellen. v. 2 , 19, 1 Xen. Hellen. v. 2, 6 ; vi. ?, 3, 
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home. 1 The Maiitineians persevered and completed the re¬ 
building of their city, on a level site, and in an elliptical form, 
surrounded with elaborate walls and towers. 

The affront here offered, probably studiously offered, by 
Mantineian leaders who bad either been exiles themselves, or 
sympathised with the exiles—was only the prelude to a series of 
others (presently to be recounted) yet more galling and in¬ 
tolerable. But it was doubtless felt to the quick both by the 
Ephors and by Agesilaus, as a public symptom of that prostra¬ 
tion into which they had so suddenly fallen. To appreciate 
fully such painful sentiment, we must recollect that an ex¬ 
aggerated pride and sense of dignity, individual as well as 
collective, founded upon military excellence and earned by 
incredible rigour of training—was the chief mental result 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 4, 5. 

Pausanias (viii. 8, 6 ; ix. 14, 2) states that the Thebans re-established the 
city of Mantineia. The act emanated from the spontaneous impulse of the 
Mantineians and other Arcadians, before the Thebans had yet began to in¬ 
terfere actively in Peloponnesus, which we shall presently find them doing. 
But it was doubtless done in reliance upon Theban support, and was in all 
probability made known to, and encouraged by, Epannnondas. Tt formed 
the first step to that series of anti-Spartan measures in Arcadia, which I 
shall presently relate. 

Either the city of Mantineia now built was not exactly in the same situa¬ 
tion as the one dismantled in 385 li.c., since the river Ophis did not run 
through it, as it hod run through the former—or else the course of the 
Ophis has altered. If the former, there would be three successive sites, the 
oldest of them being on the "hill called Ptolis, somewhat north of Gurzuli. 
Ptolis was perhaps the larger of the primary constituent villages. Ernst 
Currius (Pcloponnesos, p. 242) makes the hill Gurzuli to be the same as the 
hill called Ptolis ; Colonel Leake distinguishes the two, and places Ptolis 
on bis map northward of Gurzuli (Peloponnesiaca, p. 378-381). The 
summit of Gurzuli is about one mile distant from the centre of Mantineia 
(Leake, Peloponnes. p. 383). 

The wails of Mantineia, as rebuilt in 370 B,C,, form an ellipse of about 
eighteen stadia, of a little more than two miles in circumference. The 
greater axis of the ellipse points north and south. It was surrounded with 
a wet ditch, whose waters join into one course at the west of the town, and 
form a brook which Sir William Gell calls the Ophis (Itinerary of the 
Morea, p, 142). The face of the wall is composed of regularly oat square 
stones j it is about ten feet thick in all—four feet for an outer wall, two feet 
for an inner wall, and an intermediate space of four feet filled up with 
rubbish. There were eight principal double gates, each with a narrow 
winding approach, defended by a round tower on each side, There were 
quadrangular towers, eighty feet apart, all round the circumference of the 
walls (Ernst Currius, Peloponnesos, pp. 236, 237). 

These are instructive remains, indicating the ideas of tho Greeks respect¬ 
ing fortification in the lime of Hpaminondas. It appears that Mantineia 
was not so large os Tegca, to which last Currius assigns a Circumference of 
mare than three wiles (p. 253). 
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imbibed by every pupil of Lykurgus, and hitherto ratified as 
legitimate by the general testimony of Greece. This was his 
principal recompense for the severe fatigue, the intense self¬ 
suppression, the narrow, monotonous, and unlettered routine, 
wherein he was born and died. As an individual, the Spartan 
citizen was pointed out by the finger of admiration at the 
Olympic and other festivals; 1 while he saw his city supplicated 
from the most distant regions of Greece, and obeyed almost 
everywhere near her own border, as Pan-Hellenic president. 
On a sudden, with scarce any preparatory series of events, he 
now felt this proud prerogative sentiment not only robbed of its 
former tribute, but stung in the most mortifying manner. 
Agesilaus, especially, was the more open to such humiliation, 
since he was not only a Spartan to the core, but loaded with 
the consciousness of having exercised more influence than any 
king before him—of having succeeded to the throne at a 
moment when Sparta was at the maximum of her power— 
and of having now in his old age accompanied her, in part 
brought her by his misjudgements, into her present degrada¬ 
tion. 

Agesilaus had moreover incurred unpopularity among the 
Spartans themselves, whose chagrin took the form of religious 
scruple and uneasiness. It has been already stated that he was, 
and had been from childhood, lame; which deformity had been 
vehemently insisted on by his opponents (during the dispute be¬ 
tween him and Leotychid£s in 39S b.c. for the vacant throne) 
as disqualifying him for the regal dignity, and as being the 
precise calamity against which an ancient oracle—“Beware of 
a lame reign ”—had given warning. Ingenious interpretation 
by Lysander, combined with superior personal merit in Agesi¬ 
laus and suspicions about the legitimacy of Leotychidfis, had 
caused the objection to be then overruled. But there' had 
always been a party, even during the palmy days of Agesilaus, 
who thought that he had obtained the crown under no good 
auspices. And when the humiliation of Sparta arrived, every 
man’s religion suggested to him readily the cause of it a ~“See 
what comes of having set at nought the gracious warning of the 
gods, and put upon ourselves a lame reign 1 ” In spite of such 
untoward impression, however, the real energy and bravery of 
Agesilaus, which had not deserted even an infirm body and an 
age of seventy years, was more than ever indispensable to his 
country. He was still the chief leader of her affairs, condemned 

1 IsokratSs, Or. vi. (Archidamus) s. nr, 

a Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30, 31, 34. 
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to the sad necessity of submitting to this Mantineian affront, 
and much worse that followed it, without the least power of 
hindrance. 

The re-establishment of Mantineia was probably completed 
during the autumn and winter of b.c. 371-370. Such coalesc¬ 
ence of villages into a town, coupled with the predominance of 
feelings hostile to Sparta, appears to have suggested the idea of 
a larger political union among all who bore the Arcadian name. 
As yet, no such union had ever existed; the fractions of the 
Arcadian name had nothing in common, apart from other 
Greeks, except many legendary and religious sympathies, with 
a belief in the same heroic lineage and indigenous antiquity. 1 
But now the idea and aspiration, espoused with peculiar ardour 
by a leading Mantineian named Lykomedes, spread itself 
rapidly over the country, to form a “ commune Arcadum,” or 
central Arcadian authority, composed in certain proportions out 
of all the sections now autonomous—and invested with peremp¬ 
tory power of determining by the vote of its majority. Such 
central power, however, was not intended to absorb or set aside 
the separate governments, but only to be exercised for certain 
definite purposes ; in maintaining unanimity at home, together 
with concurrent, independent, action as to foreign states. 2 
This plan of a Pan-Arcadian federation was warmly promoted 
by the Mantineians, who looked to it as a protection to them¬ 
selves in case the Spartan power should revive; as well as by 
the Thebans and Argeians, from whom aid was expected in 
case of need. It found great favour in most parts of Arcadia, 
especially in the small districts bordering on Laconia, which 
stood most in need of union to protect themselves against the 
Spartans—the Msenalians, Parrhasians, Eutresians, Aigytfes, 8 &c. 

1 It seems however doubtful whether there were not some common 
Arcadian coins struck, even before the battle of Leuktra. 

Some such are extant j but they are referred to by K. O. Mailer, as well 
aB by M. Boeckh (Melrologisch. Unlersuchungen, p. 92) to a later date 
subsequent to the foundation of Megalopolis. 

On the other hand, Ernst Curtius (Beytrage zur Aeltem Mtinzkunde, 
p. 85-90, Berlin, 1851) contends that there is a great difference in the style 
and execution of these coins, and that several in all probability belong to a 
date earlier than the battle of Leuktra. He supposes that these older coins 
were struck in connexion with the Pan-Arcadian sanctuary and temple of 
Zeus Lykseus, and probably out of a common treasury at the temple of that 
god for religious purposes j perbttps also in connexion with the temple of 
Artemis Hymnia (Pausan, viii. 5, 11) between Mantineia and Orchomenus. 

3 Xen. Ilellen, vi. 5, 6. auvriyav dwt rh ovviivai ray ri 'Apmitttiv, teal, 
S,ti vtKi$i) iv Koiytp, tovto tdftiov elwti teal tup rlxtuy, See. 

Compare Diodor, xv, 59-62, 

3 Sec Pausanias, viii. 27, 2, 3. 
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But the jealousies among the more considerable cities made 
some of them adverse to any scheme emanating from Man- 
tineia. Among these unfriendly opponents were Hersea, on the 
west of Arcadia bordering on Elis—Orchomenus, 1 conterminous 
with Mantineia to the north—and Tegea, conterminous to the 
south. The hold of the Spartans on Arcadia had been always 
maintained chiefly through Orchomenus and Tegea. The 
former was the place where they deposited their hostages 
taken from other suspected towns; the latter was ruled by 
Stasippus and an oligarchy devoted to their interests. 3 

Among the population of Tegea, however, a large proportion 
were ardent partisans of the new Pan-Arcadian movement, and 
desirous of breaking off their connexion with Sparta. At the 
head of this party were Proxenus and Kallibius ; while Stasippus 
and his friends, supported by a senate composed chiefly of their 
partisans, vehemently opposed any alteration of the existing 
system. Proxenus and his partisans resolved to appeal to the 
assembled people, whotft accordingly they convoked in arms: 
pacific popular assemblies, with free discussion, forming seem¬ 
ingly no part of the constitution of the city. Stasippus and his 
friends appeared in armed numbers also ; and a conflict ensued, 
in which each party charged the other with bad faith and with 
striking the first blow. 3 At first Stasippus had the advantage. 
Proxenus with a few of the opposite party were slain, while 
Kallibius with the remainder maintained himself near the town- 
wall, and in possession of the gate, on the side towards Man¬ 
tineia. To that city he had before despatched an express, 
entreating aid, while he opened a parley with the opponents. 
Presently the Mantineian force arrived, and was admitted 
within the gates; upon which Stasippus, seeing that he could 
no longer maintain himself, escaped by another gate towards 
Pallantium. He took sanctuary with a few friends in a neigh¬ 
bouring temple of Artemis, whither be was pursued by his 
adversaries, who removed the roof, and began to cast the 
tiles down upon them. The unfortunate men were obliged to 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 11. 

* For the relations of those Arcadian cities, with Sparta and with each 
other, see Thucyd. iv. 134; v, 61, 64, 77. 

8 Xenophon in his account represents Stasippus and his friends as being 
quite in the right, and as having behaved not only with justice but with 
clemency. But we learn from an indirect admission, in another place, that 
there was also another story, totally different, which represented Stasippus 
as having begun unjust violence. Compare Hellenic, vi. 5,7, S with vi. 5,36. 

The manifest partiality of Xenophon, in these latter books, greatly 
diminishes the value of his own belief on such a matter. 
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surrender. Fettered and placed on a cart, they were carried 
back to Tegea, and put on their trial before the united Tegeans 
and Mantineians, who condemned them and put them to death. 
Eight hundred Tegeans, of the defeated party, fled as exiles to 
Sparta. 1 

Such was the important revolution which now took place at 
Tegea ; a struggle of force on both sides and not of discussion 
—as was in the nature of the Greek oligarchical governments, 
where scarce any serious change of policy in the state could be 
brought about without violence. It decided the success of the 
Pan-Arcadian movement, which now proceeded with redoubled 
enthusiasm. Both Mantineia and Tegea were cordially united 
in its favour ; though Orchomenus, still strenuous in opposing 
it, hired for that purpose, as well as for her own defence, a body 
of mercenaries from Corinth under Polytropus. A full assembly 
of the Arcadian name was convoked at a small town called 
Asea, in the mountainous district west of Tegea. It appears to 
have been numerously attended ; for we hear of one place, 
Eutaea (in the district of Mount Msenalus, 2 and near the 
borders of Laconia), from whence every single male adult went 
to the assembly. It was here that the consummation of the 
Pan-Arcadian confederacy was finally determined; though 
Orchomenus and Heroca still stood aloof. 3 

There could hardly be a more fatal blow to Sparta than this 
loss to herself, and transfer to her enemies, of Tegea, the most 
powerful of her remaining allies. 4 To assist the exiles and 
avenge Stasippus, as well as to arrest the Arcadian movement, 
she resolved on a march into the country, in spite of her present 
dispirited condition; while Hensa and Lepreum, but no other 
places, sent contingents to her aid. From Elis and Argos, on 
the other hand, reinforcements came to Mantineia and Tegea 
Proclaiming that the Mantineians had violated the recentpeace 
by their entry into Tegea, Agesilaus marched across the border 
against them. The first Arcadian town which he reached was 
Eutcea,® where he found that all the male adults had gone to 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi, s, 8, 9, 10. 4 Pausanias, viii. 27, 3. 

3 Xen, Hellen. vi. 5, 11, 12. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 2, 

See the prodigious anxiety manifested by the Lacedaemonians respecting 
the sure adhesion of Tegea (Thucyd, v. 64). 

8 I cannot but think that Eutaea stands marked upon the maps of Kiepert 
at a point too far from the frontier of Laconia, and so situated in reference 
to Asea, that Agesilaus must have passed very near Asea in order to get to 
it; which is 1 difficult to suppose, seeing that the Arcadian convocation was 
assembled at Asea. Xenophon calls Emma tpopov with reference to 
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the great Arcadian assembly. Though the feebler population, 
remaining behind, were completely in his power, he took 
scrupulous care to respect both person and property, and 
even lent aid to rebuild a decayed portion of the wall. At 
Eufeea he halted a day or two, thinking it prudent to wait for 
the junction of the mercenary force and the Bceotian exiles 
under Polytropus, now at Orchomenus. Against the latter 
place, however, the Mantineians had marched under Lyko- 
m£des, while Polytropus, coming forth from the walls to meet 
them, had been defeated with loss and slain. 1 Hence Agesi- 
laus was compelled to advance onward with his own unassisted 
forces, through the territory of Tegea up to the neighbourhood 
of Mantineia. His onward march left the way from Asea to 
Tegea free, upon which the Arcadians assembled at Asea broke 
up, and marched by night to Tegea j from whence on the next 
day they proceeded to Mantineia, along the mountain range 
eastward of the Tegeatic plain; so that the whole Arcadian 
force thus became united. 

Agesilaus on his side, having ravaged the fields and encamped 
within little more than two miles from the walls of Mantineia, 
was agreeably surprised by the junction of his allies from 
Orchomenus, who had eluded by a night-march the vigilance 
of the enemy. Both on one side and on the other, the forces 
were thus concentrated. Agesilaus found himself on the first 
night, without intending it, embosomed in a recess of the 
mountains near Mantineia, where the Mantineians gathered 
on the high ground around, in order to attack him from 
above the next morning. By a well-managed retreat, he 
extricated himself from this inconvenient position, and regained 
the plain ; where he remained three days, prepared to give 
battle if the enemy came forth, in order that he might “not 
seem (says Xenophon) to hasten his departure through fear.” 3 

Laconia (Hellen. vi. 5, 12); this will hardly suit with the position marked 
by Kiepert. 

The district called Mtenalia must have reached farther southward than 
Kiepert indicates on his map. It included Oresteion, which was on the 
straight road from Sparta to Tegea (Thucytl. v. 64; Hcrodot. ix. 11). 
Kiepert has placed Oresteion in his map agreeably to what seems the mean¬ 
ing of Pausanias, viii. 44, 3. But it rather appears that the place 
mentioned by Pausanias must have been Ortsthasion, and that Oresteion 
must have been a different place, though Pausanias considers them the 
same. See the geographical Appendix to 1 C 0 . Mailer's Dorians, vol. ii. 
p. 443—Germ, edit. 

1 Xen, Hellen. vi.5, 13, 14; Diodor. xv. 62. 

8 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 20. Situs fib So/coly <po0oifit)'os <nr eiStiv rbv 
* a" ■ 
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As the enemy kept within their walls, he marched homeward 
on the fourth day to his former camp in the Tegean territory. 
The enemy did not pursue, and he then pushed on his march, 
though it was late in the evening, to Eutasa; “wishing (says 
Xenophon) to get his troops off before even the enemies’ fires 
could be seen, in order that no one might say that his return 
was a flight. He thought that he had raised the spirit of Sparta 
out of the previous discouragement, by invading Arcadia and 
ravaging the country without any enemy coming forth to fight 
him. 1 The army was then brought back to Sparta and 
disbanded. 

It had now become a matter of boast for Agesilaus (according 
to his own friendly historian) to keep the field for three or 
four days, without showing fear of Arcadians and Eleians! So 
fatally had Spartan pride broken down, since the day (less than 
eighteen months before) when the peremptory order had been 
sent to Kleombrotus, to march out of Pholcis straight against 
Thebes 1 

Nevertheless it was not from fear of Agesilaus, but horn a 
wise discretion, that the Arcadians and Eleians had kept within 
the walls of Manlineia. Epaminondas with the Theban army 
was approaching to their aid, and daily expected; a sum of ten 
talents having been lent by the Eleians to defray the cost. 2 He 
had been invited by them and by others of the smaller Pelopon¬ 
nesian states, who felt the necessity of some external protector 
against Sparta—and who even before they applied to Thebes 
for aid, had solicited the like interference from Athens (probably 
under the general presidency accepted by Athens, and the oaths 
interchanged by her with various inferior cities, since the battle 
of Leulctra), but had experienced a refusal. 8 

Epaminondas had been preparing for this contingency ever 
since the battle of Leuktra. The first use made of his victory 
had been, to establish or confirm the ascendency of Thebes both 
over the recusant Bceotian cities and over tire neighbouring 

See Leake’s Travels in the Morea, vol. iii. c. xxiv. pp. 74 , 7 S- The exact 
spot designated by the words rbv tmiaStv k6\itov rrjs Mavr<w 5 ?r, seems 
hardly lobe identified. 

1 Xen. Hellcn, vi. 5, 21. f)ov\4fKvos imayaytiv t ohs 6v\tras, tfjdv (tel 
ri irvplk r&v troKefilav iSeiv, Xva /r/J tii eftrn, Ai tpeiyav drrayd'yot. 'Sk ybp 
rijs bBu/nta! iSiltei n bveiXtitpivat -rijv wihiv, iiri (tel Ive&efafiKtt eh 

‘ApfcaSlev, tea) JjjoSvrt tV x<^P av oWel» pdx tcr 0 ai: compare 

Plutarch, Agesil. c. 30, 

s Xen, Hellen. vi. 5, 19, 

* Diodor. xv. 63. 

Compare Demosthenes, Orat. pro Meaalopolit. p. 203-307, s, 12-23. 
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Phokians and Lokrians, &c. After this had been accom¬ 
plished, he must have been occupied (during the early part 
of 370 u.c.) in anxiously watching the movements of Jason of 
Phene; who had already announced his design of marching 
with an opposing force to Delphi for the celebration of the 
Pythian games (about August 1). Though this despot was the 
ally of Thebes, yet as both his power, and his aspirations 
towards the headship of Greece, 1 were well known, no Theban 
general, even of prudence inferior to Epaminondas, could 
venture in the face of such liabilities to conduct away the 
Theban force into Peloponnesus, leaving Bceotia uncovered. 
The assassination of Jason relieved Thebes from such appre¬ 
hensions, and a few weeks sufficed to show that his successors 
were far less formidable in power as well as in ability. 
Accordingly, in the autumn of 370 b.c., Epaminondas had his 
attention free to turn to Peloponnesus, for the purpose both of 
maintaining the anti-Spartan revolution which had taken place 
in Tegea, and of seconding the pronounced impulse among 
the Arcadians towards federative coalition. 

But the purposes of this distinguished man went farther still; 
embracing long-sighted and permanent arrangements, such as 
should for ever disable Sparta from recovering her prominent 
station in the Grecian world. While with one hand he 
organised Arcadia, with the other heiook measures for replacing 
the exiled Messenians on their ancient territory. To achieve 
this, it was necessary to dispossess the Spartans of the region 
once known as independent Messenia, under its own line of kings, 
but now, for near three centuries, the best portion of Laconia, 
tilled by Helots for the profit of proprietors at Sparta. While 
converting these Helots into free Messenians, as their forefathers 
had once been, Epaminondas proposed to invite back all the 
wanderers of the same race who were dispersed in various 
portions of Greece; so as at once to impoverish Sparta by loss 
of territory, and to plant upon her flank a neighbour bitterly 
hostile. It has been already mentioned, that during the 
Peloponnesian war, the exiled Messenians had been among the 
most active allies of Athens against Sparta—at Naupaktus, at 
Sphakteria, at Pylus, in Kepballenia, and elsewhere. Expelled 
at the close of that war by the triumphant Spartans, 2 not only 
from Peloponnesus but also from Naupaktus and Kephallenia, 
these exiles had since been dispersed among various Hellenic 
colonies; at Rhegium in Italy, at Mess&nS in Sicily, at 
Hesperidfis in Libya. From 404 b.c. (the close of the war) to 
1 Diodor. xv. 60. 0 Diodor. xiv. 14. 
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373 B.c., they had remained thus without a home. At length, 
about the latter year (when the Athenian confederate navy 
again became equal or superior to the Lacedcemonian on the 
west coast of Peloponnesus), they began to indulge the hope of 
being restored to Naupaktus. 1 Probably their request may 
have been preferred and discussed in the synod of Athenian 
allies, where the Thebans sat as members. Nothing however 
had been done towards it by the Athenians—who soon became 
fatigued with the war, and at length made peace with Sparta—• 
when the momentous battle of Leuktra altered, both completely 
and suddenly, the balance of power in Greece. A chance of 
protection was now opened to the Messenians from Thebes, 
far more promising than they had ever had from Athens. 
Epaminondas, well aware of the loss as well as humiliation that 
he should inflict upon Sparta by restoring them to their ancient 
territory, entered into communication with them, and caused 
them to be invited to Peloponnesus from all their distant places 
of emigration. 3 By the time of his march into Arcadia in the 
late autumn of 370 b.c., many of them had already joined 
him, burning with all their ancient hatred of Sparta, and con¬ 
tributing to aggravate the same sentiment among Thebans 
and allies. 

With the scheme of restoring the Messenians, was combined 
in the mind of Epaminondas another for the political consoli¬ 
dation of the Arcadians; both being intended as parts of one 
strong and self-supporting organisation against Sparta on her own 
border. Of course he could have accomplished nothing of the 
kind, if there had not been a powerful spontaneous movement 
towards consolidation among the Arcadians themselves. But 
without his guidance and protection, the movement would have 
proved abortive, through the force of local jealousies within the 
country, fomented and seconded by Spartan aid from without. 
Though the general vote for federative coalition had been 
passed with enthusiasm, yet to carry out such a vote to the 
satisfaction of all, without quarrelling on points of detail, would 
have required far more of public-minded sentiment as well as 
of intelligence, than could be reckoned upon among the 
Arcadians. It was necessary to establish a new city; since the 
standing jealousy between Mantineia and Tegea, now for the 
first time embarked in one common cause, would never have 
permitted that either should be preferred as the centre of the 
new consolidation. 8 Besides fixing upon the new site required, it 

1 Pausanias, iv. 26, 3. 8 Diodor. xv. 06 ; Pausanias, iv.26, 3, 4. 

8 To illustrate small things by great—at the first formation, of the 
VOT.. x. w 
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•was indispensable also to choose between conflicting exigencies, 
and to break up ancient habits, in a way such as could hardly 
have been enforced by any majority purely Arcadian. The 
authority here deficient was precisely supplied by Epaminondas; 
who brought with him a victorious army and a splendid personal 
name, combined with impartiality as to the local politics of 
Arcadia, and single-minded hostility to Sparta. 

It was with a view to found these two new cities, as well as to 
expel Agesilaus, that Epaminondas now marched the Theban 
army into Arcadia ; the command being voluntarily entrusted 
to him by Pelopidas and the other Bceotarchs present. He 
arrived shortly after the retirement of Agesilaus, while the 
Arcadians and Eleians were ravaging the lands of the recusant 
town of Hercea. As they speedily came back to greet his 
arrival, the aggregate confederate body—Argeians, Arcadians, 
and Eleians, united 'with the Thebans and their accompanying 
allies—is said to have amounted to 40,000, or according to 
some, even to 70,000 men. 1 Not merely had Epaminondas 
brought with him a choice body of auxiliaries —Phokians, 
Lokrians, Eubceans, Akarnanians, Herakleots, Malians, and 
Thessalian cavalry and peltasts—but the Bceotian bands them¬ 
selves were so brilliant and imposing, as to excite universal 
admiration. The victory of Leuktra had awakened among 
them an enthusiastic military ardour, turned to account by the 
genius of Epaminondas, and made to produce a finished 
discipline which even the unwilling Xenophon cannot refuse to 
acknowledge. 2 Conscious of the might of their assembled 
force, within a day’s march of Laconia, the Arcadians, Argeians, 
and Eleians pressed Epaminondas to invade that country, 
now that no allies could approach the frontier to its aid. At 
first be was unwilling to comply. He had not come prepared 
for the enterprise; being well aware, from his own journey 
to Sparta (when the peace congress was held there prior 
to the battle of Leuktra), of the impracticable nature of the 
intervening country, so easy to be defended, especially during 

Federal Constitution of the United States of America, the rival pretensions 
of New York and Philadelphia were among the principal motives for 
creating the new federal city of Washington. 

1 Plutarch, .Agesil. c, 31; and Compar. Agesil. and Pomp. c. 4; 
Diodor. xv. 6a. Compare Xenophon, Agesilaus, ii. 24. 

E Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 23. Ol 8« ’ApwtlSej ««1 ‘ApyeTot «al ‘HAelot iveiBov 
abrobs eiffdat &r Ta^arra. els Tfyy Aatcarttcfiv, iirtbeiKvbvres pev t& kavrwv 
srA^Sor, forepeiraivovvres be rb tvv Qsj$alav i arpdreufia. Kal yhp ol fib? 
Boiarrol iyvp’i£ovTo srebrer irepl rh HirAa, iyawinevot rp i? Aeiierpots 
vtm. &c. 
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the winter season, by troops, like the Lacedsemonians, whom 
he believed to be in occupation of all the passes. Nor was his 
reluctance overcome until the instances of his allies were 
backed by assurances from the Arcadians on the frontier, that 
the passes were not all guarded; as well as by invitations from 
some of the discontented Perioeki in Laconia. These Periceki 
engaged to revolt openly, if he would only show himself in the 
country. They told him that there was a general slackness 
throughout Laconia in obeying the military requisitions from 
Sparta; and tendered their lives as atonement if they should 
be found to speak falsely. By such encouragements, as well as 
by the general impatience of all around him to revenge upon 
Sparta her long career of pride and abused ascendency, Epami- 
nondas was at length induced to give the order of invasion. 11 

That he should have hesitated in taking this responsibility, 
will not surprise us, if we recollect, that over and above the real 
difficulties of the country, invasion of Laconia by land was an 
unparalleled phsenomenon—that the force of Sparta was most 
imperfectly known—that no such thought had been entertained 
when he left Thebes—that the legal duration of command, 
for himself and his colleagues, would not permit it—and 
that though his Peloponnesian allies were forward in the 
scheme, the rest of his troops and his countrymen might well 
censure him, if the unknown force of resistance turned out as 
formidable as their associations from old time led them to 
apprehend. 

The invading army was distributed into four portions, all 
penetrating by different passes. The Eleians had the western¬ 
most and easiest road, the Argeians the easternmost; 2 while 
the Thebans themselves and the Arcadians formed the two 
central divisions. The latter alone experienced any serious 
resistance. More daring even than the Thebans, they 
encountered Ischolaus the Spartan at Turn or Oeum in the 
district called Skiritis, attacked him in the village, and over¬ 
powered him by vehemence of assault; by superior numbers, 
and seemingly also by some favour or collusion 8 on the part of 
the inhabitants. After a desperate resistance, this brave Spartan 
with nearly all his division perished. At Karyse, the Thebans 
also found and surmounted some resistance; but the victory of 

1 Xen, Hellen, vi. g, 24, 23. 2 Diodor. xv. 64. 

See Colonel Leake’s Travels in the Morea, voL ill. ch. 23, p. 29. 

8 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 26. When we read that the Arcadians got on the 
roofs of the houses to attack Ischolaus, this fact seems to imply, that they 
were admitted into the houses by the villagers. 
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the Arcadians over Ischolaus operated as an encouragement to 
all, so that the four divisions reached Sellasia 1 and were again 
united in safety. Undefended and deserted (seemingly) by 
the Spartans, Sellasia was now burnt and destroyed by the 
invaders; who, continuing their march along the plain or valley 
towards the Eurotas, encamped in the sacred grove of Apollo. 
On the next day they reached the Eurotas, at the foot of the 
bridge which crossed that river and led to the city of Sparta. 

Epaminondas found the bridge too well guarded to attempt 
forcing it; a strong body of Spartan hoplites being also dis¬ 
cernible on the other side, in the sacred ground of Athenfc Alea. 
He therefore marched down the left bank of the river burning 
and plundering the houses in his way, as far as Amyklte, 
between two and three miles below Sparta. Here he found a 
ford, though the river was full, from the winter season; and 
accomplished the passage, defeating, after a severe contest, a 
body of Spartans who tried to oppose it. He was now on the 
same side of the river as Sparta, to which city he slowly and 
cautiously made his approach; taking care to keep his Theban 
troops always in the best battle order, and protecting them, 
when encamped, by felled trees; while the Arcadians and other 
Peloponnesian allies dispersed around to plunder the neigh¬ 
bouring houses and property. 3 

Great was the consternation which reigned in the city; 
destitute of fortifications, yet hitherto inviolate in fact and 
unassailable even in idea. Besides their own native force, the 
Spartans bad no auxiliaries except those mercenaries from 
Orchomenus who had come back with Agesilaus; nor was it 
certain beforehand that even these troops would remain with 
them, if the invasion became formidable. 8 On the first 
assemblage of the irresistible army on their frontier, they had 
despatched one of their commanders of foreign contingents 
(called Xen&gi) to press the instant coming of such Pelopon- 


\ Respecting the site of Sellasia, Colonel Leake thinks, and advances 
various grounds for supposing, that Sellasia was on the road from Sparta to 
the north-east, towards the Thyreatis; and that Karyse was on the road 
from Sparta northward, towards Tegea. The French investigators of the 
Jilorea, as well as Professor Ross and Kiepert, hold a different opinion, and 
place Sellasia on the road from Sparta northward towards Tegea (Leake, 
Peioponnesiaca, p. 342-352; Rosa, Reisen im Peloponnes. p. 187; Berlin, 
1841). 

Upon such a point, the authority of Colonel Leake is very high 5 yet the 
opposite opinion respecting the site of Sellasia seems to me preferable. 

8 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 30 ; Diodor, xv, 65. 

3 This I apprehend to be the meaning of the phrase—&rel pivrai fptvov 
ol if 'OpX.op.evov ptaiotpipoi, &C. 
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nesian allies as remained faithful to them ; and also envoys to 
Athens, entreating assistance from that city. Auxiliaries were 
obtained, and rapidly put under march, from PellenS, Sikyon, 
Phlius, Corinth, Epidaurus, Trcezen, Hermione, and Halieis. 1 
But the ordinary line of march into Laconia was now impracti¬ 
cable to them; the whole frontier being barred by Argeiansand 
Arcadians. Accordingly they were obliged to proceed first to 
the Argolic peninsula, and from thence to cross by sea (embark¬ 
ing probably at Halieis on the south-western coast of the 
peninsula to Prasise on the eastern coast of Laconia); from 
whence they made their way over the Laconian mountains to 
Sparta. Being poorly provided with vessels, they were forced 
to cross in separate detachments, and to draw lots for priority. 2 
By this chance the Phliasian contingent did not come over 
until the last; while the xenagus, eager to reach Sparta, left 
them behind, and conducted the rest thither, arriving only just 
before the confederate enemies debouched from Sellasia. The 
Phliasians, on crossing to Prasise, found neither their comrades 
nor the xenagus, but were obliged to hire a guide to Sparta. 
Fortunately they arrived there both safely and in time, eluding 
the vigilance of the enemy, who were then near Amyklce. 

These reinforcements were no less seasonable to Sparta, than 
creditable to the fidelity of the allies. For the bad feeling 
which habitually reigned in Laconia, between the Spartan 
citizens on one side, and the Perioeki and Helots on the other, 
produced in this hour of danger its natural fruits of desertion, 
alarm, and weakness. Not only were the Periceki and Helots 
in standing discontent, but even among the Spartan citizens 
themselves, a privileged fraction (called Peers) had come to 
monopolise political honours; while the remainder—poorer 
men, yet ambitious and active, and known under the ordinary 
name of the Inferiors—were subject to a degrading exclusion, 
and rendered bitterly hostile, The account (given in a previous 
chapter) of the conspiracy of Kinadon, will have disclosed the 
fearful insecurity of the Spartan citizen, surrounded by so many 
disaffected companions; Periceki and Helots in Laconia, 
inferior citizens at Sparta. On the appearance of the invading 
enemy, indeed, a certain feeling of common interest arose, 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi._ 5 , 29; vii. 2, 2. 

a Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 2. Kal Stafiaiyttv rektvraToi \a%4vTes 

(the Phliasians) els Ilpocriir r&y avu^on^aivTuv . ob yip r-tSorore 

iipluraaav, i\\' obi', Are! i (eyaybs robs srpotiafiefiaras 
iitaKnriv abrobs $x.oro, obi' &s irfrrpi(pst<rav, i\K’ 7)yf/tSya fUtrBurintyoi 
bt UpacrtwM, tvruv ruv mhtfdtni itepl ’A/iukXrj, twas ilbyavro SiaSdrrts is 
3mf pri)V itplKoyro. 
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since even the disaffected might reasonably imagine that a 
plundering soldiery, if not repelled at the point of the sword, 
would make their condition worse instead of better. And 
accordingly, when the Ephors made public proclamation, that 
any Helot who would take heavy armour and serve in the 
ranks as an hoplite, should be manumitted—not less than 
6000 Helots gave in their names to serve. But a body thus 
numerous, when seen in arms, became itself the object of 
mistrust to the Spartans; so that the arrival of their new allies 
from Praske was welcomed as a security, not less against the 
armed Helots within the city, than against the Thebans 
without. 1 Open enmity however was not wanting. A con¬ 
siderable number both of Perioeki and Helots actually took 
arms on behalf of the Thebans; others remained inactive, dis¬ 
regarding the urgent summons from the Ephors, which could 
not now be enforced. 2 

Under such wide-spread feelings of disaffection, the defence 
even of Sparta itself against the assailing enemy was a task 
requiring all the energy of Agesilaus. After having vainly tried 
to hinder the Thebans from crossing the Eurotas, he was 
forced to abandon Amyklte and to throw himself back upon 
the city of Sparta, towards which they immediately advanced. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 28, 29. Snrre tpi/iav aS otroi rape?xor trwrvraffiilvoi , 
Kol Aina ISSkovp TToXXal th/at, &0. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 25; vi. 5, 32 j vil 2, 3. 

It is evident from the last of these three passages, that the number of 
Perioeki and Helots who actually revolted was very considerable: and the 
contrast between the second and third passages evinces the different feelings 
with which the two seem to have been composed by Xenophon. 

In the second, he is recounting the invasion of Epaminondas, with a wish 
to soften the magnitude of the Spartan disgrace and calamity as much as he 
can. Accordingly, he tells us no more than this—“ there were some among 
the Perioeki, who even took active service in the attack of Gythium, and 
fought along with the Thebans fyniv S( rives r&v Tlepioticav, ol iea,l hriOeyro 
Ka\ avvearpartiovTa rots fieri Qn$alay. 

. But in the third passage (viL 2, 3: compare his biography called Agesilaus, 
ii. 24) Xenophon is extolling the fidelity of the Plilksians to Sparta, under 
adverse circumstances of the latter. Hence it then, suits his argument, to 
magnify these adverse circumstances, in order to enhance the merit of the 
Phliasians; and he therefore tells us—“ Many of the Perioeki, all the 
Helots, and aU the allies except a few, had revolted ftom Sparta”— 
S’ a irSiy rp is Aeuicrpots pdxp, k «1 ieroirrdrrur p.h •soKXiiv 
UtpialKter, deroardyray Si irdyrav rav Ei'Attrwii, tr i Si ™r ovp.fidx<*y irJrip' 
*iv » Myav, irurrparovdvrav 8* airois is eiirtiV Ttdvrav ruv 'Ewiivav, 
wtoTol SUptwav (the Phliasians). 

I apprehend that both statements depart from the reality, though in 
opposite directions. I have adopted m the text something between 
tW 
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More than one conspiracy was on the point of breaking out, 
had not his vigilance forestalled the projects. Two hundred 
young soldiers of doubtful fidelity were marching without orders 
to occupy a strong post (sacred to Artemis) called the Issorium. 
Those around him were about to attack them, but Agesilaus, 
repressing their zeal, went up alone to the band, addressed them 
in language betokening no suspicion, yet warning them that 
they had mistaken his orders; their services were needed, not 
at the Issorium, but in another part of the city. They obeyed 
his orders, and moved to the spot indicated; upon which he 
immediately occupied the Issorium with troops whom he could 
trust. In the ensuing night, he seized and put to death fifteen 
of the leaders of the two hundred. Another conspiracy, said 
to have been on the point of breaking out, was repressed by 
seizing the conspirators in the house where they were assembled, 
and putting them to death untried; the first occasion (observes 
Plutarch) on which any Spartan was ever put to death untried 1 
—a statement which I hesitate to believe without knowing from 
whom he borrowed it, but which, if true, proves that the 
Spartan kings and Ephors did not apply to Spartan citizens 
the same measure as to Perioeki and Helots. 

By such severe proceedings, disaffection was kept under; 
while the strong posts of the city were effectively occupied, and 
the wider approaches barricaded by heaps of stones and earth. 2 
Though destitute of walls, Sparta was extremely defensible by 
position. Epaminondas marched slowly up to it from Amyklse; 
the Arcadians and others in his army spreading themselves to 
burn and plunder the neighbourhood. On the third or fourth 
day his cavalry occupied the Hippodrome (probably a space of 
level ground near the river, under the hilly site of the town), 
where the Spartan cavalry, though inferior both in number and 
in goodness, gained an advantage over them, through the help 
of 300 chosen hoplites whom Agesilaus had planted in ambush 
hard by, in a precinct sacred to the Dioskuri. Though this 
action was probably of little consequence, yet Epaminondas 
did not dare to attempt the city by storm. Satisfied with 
having defied the Spartans and manifested his mastery of the 
field even to their own doors, he inarched away southward down 
the Eurotas. To them, in their present depression, it was 
matter of consolation and even of boasting, 8 that he had not 

1 Plutarch, Ages!!. c. 3*; Polysenus, if. 1, 14; ASllon, V. H- xiv. 37.. 

E ASneas, Poliorcelicus, c. 2, p. 16. , ■ 

a Xen. Hellen, vi 5, 33. Kal ri ftiv /rfi jrpbs rfy ttpocrfiaXtiv tv 
%Tt avrois, tjSr/ rtJB/S/cei QappaAecirepovtlvai, 
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dared to assail them in their last stronghold. The agony of 
their feelings—grief, resentment, and wounded honour—was 
intolerable. Many wished to go out and fight, at all hazard ; 
but Agesilaus resisted them with the same firmness as Perikles 
had shown at Athens, when the Peloponnesians first invaded 
Attica at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. Especially 
the Spartan women, who had never before beheld an enemy, 
ate said to have manifested emotions so furious and dis¬ 
tressing, as to increase much the difficulty of defence. 1 We 
are even told that Antalkidas, at that time one of the Ephors, 
sent his children for safety away from Sparta to the island of 
Kythera. Epaminondas knew well how desperate the resistance 
of the Spartans would be if their city were attacked ; while to 
himself, in the midst of a hostile and impracticable country, 
repulse would be absolute ruin.® 

On leaving Sparta, Epaminondas carried his march as far as 
Helos and Gythium on the sea-coast; burning and plundering 

This passage is not very clear, not are the commentators unanimous 
either as to the words or as to the meaning. Some omit MV, construe 45 Art, 
as if it were tUicei rots GyPalois, and translate BappuAtifiTepov “ excessively 
rash.” 

I agree with Schneider in dissenting from this alteration and construction. 
I have given in the text what I believe to be the meaning. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 28; Aristotel, Politic, ii. 6, 8; Plutarch, Agesil. 
c. 32, 33; Plutarch, comp. Agesil. and Pomp. c. 4. 

® Aristotle (in his Politica, iv. 10, 5), discussing the opinion of those 
political philosophers who maintained that a city ought to have no walls, 
but to be defended only by the bravery of its inhabitants—gives various 
reasons against such opinion, and adds "that these are old-fashioned 
thinkers; that the cities which made such ostentatious display of personal 
courage have been proved to be wrong by actual results 1 '—Alov kwo-hs 
imAafiMvavai, leal radl? ipdvtes iAeyxanipaS tpyep rhr iiettvas 
KaXhovura/iivas. 

The commentators say (see the note of M. Barth. St. Hilaire) that 
Aristotle has in his view Sparta at the moment of this Theban invasion. 
I do not see what else he can mean ; yet at the same time, if such be his 
meaning, the remark is difficult to admit. Epaminondas came close up to 
Sparta, but did not dare to attempt to carry it by assault. If the city had 
had walls like those of Babylon, they could not have procured for her any 
greater protection. To me the fact appears rather to show (contrary to the 
assertion of Aristotle) that Sparta was so strong by position, combined 
with the military character of her citizens, that she could dispense with 
walls, 

Polycenus (ii. 2, 5) has an anecdote, I know not from whom borrowed, 
to the effect that Epaminondas might have taken Sparta, but designedly 
refrained from doing so, on the ground that the Arcadians and others 
would then no longer stand in need of Thebes. Neither the alleged 
matter of fact, nor the reason, appear to me worthy of any credit. AJlian 
(V. PI. Iv, 8) has the same story, but with a different reason assigned. 
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the country, and trying for three days to capture Gythium, 
which contained the Lacedaemonian arsenal and ships. Many 
of the Laconian Periceki joined and took service in his army; 
nevertheless his attempt on Gythium did not succeed; upon 
which he turned back, and retraced his steps to the Arcadian 
frontier. It was the more necessary for him to think of 
quitting Laconia, since his Peloponnesian allies, the Arcadians 
and others, were daily stealing home with the rich plunder 
which they had acquired, while his supplies were also becoming 
deficient. 1 

Epaminondas had thus accomplished far more than he had 
projected when quitting Thebes; for the effect of the expedi¬ 
tion on Grecian opinion was immense. The reputation of his 
army, as well as his own, was prodigiously exalted; and even 
the narrative of Xenophon, unfriendly as well as obscure, bears 
involuntary testimony both to the excellence of his generalship 
and to the good discipline of his troops. He made his Thebans 
keep in rank and hold front against the enemy, even while their 
Arcadian allies were dispersing around for plunder. Moreover, 
the insult and humiliation to Sparta was still greater than that 
inflicted by the battle of Leuktra ; which had indeed shown 
that she was no longer invincible in the field, but had still left 
her with the admitted supposition of an inviolable territory and 
an unapproachable city. 

The resistance of the Spartans indeed (except in so far as 
regards their city) had been far less than either friends or 
enemies expected; the belief in their power was thus propor¬ 
tionally abridged. It now remained for Epaminondas to 
complete their humiliation by executing those two enterprises 
which had formed the special purpose of his expedition; the 
re-e'stablishment of MessSn£, and the consolidation of the 
Arcadians. 

The recent invasion of Laconia, victorious as well as lucrative, 
had inspired the Arcadians with increased confidence and 
antipathy against Sparta, and increased disposition to listen 
to Epaminondas. When that eminent man proclaimed the 
necessity of establishing a strong frontier against Sparta on the 
side of Arcadia, and when he announced his intention of 
further weakening Sparta by the restoration of the exiled 
Messenians—the general feeling of the small Arcadian com¬ 
munities, already tending in the direction of coalescence, 
became strong enough to overbear all such impediments of 
•detail as the breaking up of ancient abode and habit involves. 

1 Xen. HeUen. vi. 5, 50; Diodor. xv. 67, 
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Respecting early Athenian history, we are told by Thucydides, 1 
that the legendary Theseus, “having become powerful, in 
addition to his great capacity," had effected the discontinuance 
of those numerous independent governments which once divided 
Attica, and had consolidated them all into one common govern¬ 
ment at Athens. Just such was the revolution now operated 
by Epaminondas, through the like combination of intelligence 
and power. A Board of CEkists or Founders was named to 
carry out the resolution taken by the Arcadian assemblies at 
Asea and Tegea, for the establishment of a Pan-Arcadian 
city and centre. Of this Board, two were from Tegea, two from 
Mantineia, two from Kleitor, two from the district of Mtenalus, 
two from that of the Parrhasians. A convenient site being 
chosen upon the river Helisson (which flowed through and 
divided the town in two), about twenty miles west of Tegea, 
well fitted to block up the marches of Sparta in a north-westerly 
direction—the foundation of the new Great City (Megalopolis) 
was laid by the CEkists jointly with Epaminondas. Forty 
distinct Arcadian townships, 2 from all sides of this centre, were 
persuaded to join the new community. Ten were from the 
Maenalii, eight from the Parrhasii, six from the Eutresii; three 
great sections of the Arcadian name, each an aggregate of 
villages. Four little townships, occupying a portion of the area 
intended for the new territory, yet being averse to the scheme, 
were constrained to join j but in one of them, Trapezus, the 
aversion was so strong, that most of the inhabitants preferred 
to emigrate and went to join the Trapezuntines in the Euxine 
Sea (Trebizond), who received them kindly. Some of the 
leading Trapezuntines were even slain by the violent temper of 
the Arcadian majority. The walls of the new city enclosed an 
area fifty stadia in circumference (more than five miles arid a 
half) j while an ample rural territory was also gathered round 
it, extending northward as much as twenty-four miles from the 
city, and conterminous on the east with Tegea, Mantineia, 
Orchomenus, and Kaphyse—on the west with MessSnS, 8 
Phigalia, and Hertea. 

1 Thucyd. ii. 15. ’EireiS}) 5 * 07) treks ifraoiktuat, yevipeyos perk tov 
fiwroB ml Suvaris, &c. 

B Diodor. xv. 72. 

8 Pausan. viii. p. 27; viii. 35, 5 ; Diodor. xv. 63. 

See Mr, Fynes Clinton, Fasti Helicrtici, Appendix, p. 418, where the 
facta respecting Megalopolis are brought together and discussed. 

It is 'remarkable that though Xenophon (Hellen. v. 2, 7) observes that 
the capture of Mantineia by Agesipolis bad made the Mantineians see the 
folly or having a river run through their town—yet in choosing the site of 
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The other new city—Messing—was founded under the joint 
auspices of the Thebans and their allies, Argeians and others; 
Epiteles being especially chosen by the Argeians for that 
purpose. 1 The Messenian exiles, though eager and joyful at 
the thought of regaining their name and nationality, were averse 
to fix their new city either at CEchalia or Andania, which had 
been the scenes of their calamities in the early wars with Sparta. 
Moreover the site of Mount Ithdme is said to have been 
pointed out by the hero Kaukon, in a dream, to the Argeian 
general Epitells. The local circumstances of this mountain (on 
which the last gallant resistance of the revolted Messenians 
against Sparta had been carried on, between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars) were such, that the indications of dreams, 
prophets, and religious signs, coincided fully with the deliberate 
choice of a judge like Epaminondas. In after-days, this hill,. 
Ithdme (then bearing the town and citadel of Messenfi), 
together with the Akrocorinthus, were marked out by Deme¬ 
trius of Pharus as the two horns of Peloponnesusj whoever 
held these two horns, was master of the bull. 2 Ithomfi was near 
2500 feet above the level of the sea, having upon its summit an 
abundant spring of water, called IClepsydra. Upon this summit 
the citadel or acropolis of the new town of Messene was built; 
while the town itself was situated lower down on the slope, 
though connected by a continuous wall with its acropolis. 
First, solemn sacrifices were offered, by Epaminondas, who was 
recognised as CEkist or Founder, 3 to Dionysus and Apollo 
Ismenius—by the Argeians, to the Argeian Herd and Zeus 
Nemeius—by the Messenians, to Zeus IthomatSs and the 
Dioskuri. Next, prayer was made to the ancient Heroes and 
Heroines of the Messenian nation, especially to the invincible 
warrior Aristomdnds, that they would now come back and again' 
take up their residence as inmates in enfranchised Messdnd, 
After this, the ground was marked out and the building was. 
begun, under the sound of Argeian and Boeotian flutes, playing 
the straius of Pronomus and Sakadas. The best masons and 
architects were invited from all Greece, to lay out the streets 
with regularity, as well as to ensure a proper distribution, and 
construction of the sacred edifices.* In respect of the fortifica- 

Megalopolis, this same feature was deliberately reproduced; and in- this, 
choice the Mantineians were parties concerned. 

1 Pausan, iv, 26, 6. 

2 Strabo, viii, p. 361; Polybius, vii. n. 

a Pausan. ix. 14, 2 : compare the inscription on the statue of Epaminondas 
<ix. IS, 4). * Pausan. iv. 27, 3. 
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tions, too, Epaminondas was studiously provident. Such was 
their excellence and solidity, that they exhibited matter for 
admiration even in the after-days of the traveller Pausanias. 1 

From their newly-established city on the hill of Ithomd, the 
Messenians enjoyed a territory extending fifteen miles southward 
down to the Messenian Gulf, across a plain, then as well as now, 
the richest and most fertile in Peloponnesus ; while to the east¬ 
ward, their territory was conterminous with that of Arcadia and 
the contemporary establishment of Megalopolis. All the newly 
appropriated space was land cut off from the Spartan dominion. 
How much was cut off in the direction south-east of Ithome 
(along the north-eastern coast of the Messenian Gulf), we 
cannot exactly say. But it would appear that the Periceki of 
Thuria, situated in that neighbourhood, were converted into 
an independent community, and protected by the vicinity of 
Messene. 2 What is of more importance to notice, however, is 
—that all the extensive district westward and south-westward of 
Ithdmfe—all the south-western comer of Peloponnesus, from 
the river Neda southward to Cape Akritas—was now also sub¬ 
tracted from Sparta. At the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
wax, the Spartan Brasidas had been in garrison near MethdnS 3 
(not far from Cape Akritas); Pylus—where the Athenian 
Demosthenes erected his hostile fort, near which the important 
capture at Sphalcteria was effected—bad been a maritime point 
belonging to Sparta, about forty-six miles from the city; 4 
Anion (rather farther north, near the river Neda) had been at 
the time of the conspiracy of Kinadon a township of Spartan 
Perioeki, of very doubtful fidelity. 6 Now ail this wide area, 
from the north-eastern comer of the Messenian Gulf westward, 
the best half of the Spartan territory, was severed from Sparta 
to become the property of Periceki and Helots, converted into 
freemen; not only sending no rent or tribute to Sparta, as 
before, but bitterly hostile to her from the very nature of their 
tenure. It was in the ensuing year that the Arcadian army cut 
to pieces the Lacedaemonian garrison at AsinS, 8 killing the 
Spartan polemarch Geranor; and probably about the same 
time the other Lacedaemonian garrisons in the south-western 
peninsula must have been expelled. Thus liberated, the 
Periceki of the region welcomed the new MessenS as the 
guarantee of they: independence. Epaminondas, besides con* 
firming the independence of Methfine and AsinS, reconstituted 

1 Paasan. iv. 31, 5. 2 Pausan. iv. 31,2. 

8 Thucyrl ii. 25. 4 Thucyd, iv. 3. 

6 Xen, Hellen. iii. 3, 8 . 8 Xen, Hellen. vii. 1, 25.' 
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some other towns, 1 which under Lacedsemonian dominion had 
probably been kept unfortified and had dwindled away. 

In the spring of 425 B.c.,when Demosthenes landed at Pylus, 
Thucydides considers it a valuable acquisition for Athens, and a 
serious injury to Sparta, to have lodged a small garrison of 
Messenians in that insignificant post, as plunderers of Spartan 
territory and instigators of Helots to desertion especially as 
their dialect could not be distinguished from that of the 
Spartans themselves. How prodigious must have been the 
impression throughout Greece, when Epaminondas, by planting 
the Messenian exiles and others on the strong frontier city and 
position of Ith6m£, deprived Sparta in a short time of all the 
wide space between that mountain and the western sea, enfran¬ 
chising the Periceki and Helots contained in it! We must 
recollect that the name MessenS had been from old times 
applied generally to this region, and that it was never bestowed 
upon any city before the time of Epaminondas. When therefore 
the Spartans complained of “ the liberation of MessSnfi”—“the 
loss of Messenfe ”—they included in the word, not simply the 
city on Mount IthdmS, but all this territory besides; though it 
was not all comprised in the domain of the new city. 

They complained yet more indignantly, that along with the 
genuine Messenians, now brought back from exile—a rabble of 
their own emancipated Perioeki and Helots had been domiciled 

1 Pausan. iv. 27, 7. wtficifov Si iea\ &\\a roAiopora, &c. Pausanias, 
following the line of coast from the mouth of the river Pamisus in the 
Messenian Gulf, round Cape Akrilas to the mouth of the Neda in the 
Western Sea—enumerates the following towns and places—KdronS, 
IColdnides, Asing, the Cape Akritas, the Harbour Phoenikus, Methflnfi or 
Mothdnd, Pylus, Aulon (Pausan. iv. 34, 35, 36). The account given by 
Sky lax (Periplus, c. 46, 47) of the coast of these regions, appears, to me 
confused and unintelligible. He reckons Asia 2 and Molh&ne as cities of 
Laconia; but he seems to have conceived these cities as being in the central 
southern projection of Peloponnesus (whereof Cape Tamaras forms the 
extremity) j and not to have conceived at all the soulh-ivcstirn projection, 
whereof Cape Akritas forms the extremity. He recognises Messtiiie, but 
he pursues the Paraplus of the Messenian coast from the mouth of the river 
Neda to the coast of the Messenian Gulf south of Ith 6 m 2 without interrup¬ 
tion. Then, after that, he mentions AsinS, MothdnS, Achilleios Ltradn, 
and Psamathus, with Cape Tanarus between them. Besides, be introduces 
in Messenia two different cities—one called Mess8n8, the other called 
Ith6m8 j whereas there was only one Mess8n8 situated on Mount Ithdmd. 

I cannot agree with Niebuhr, who, resting mainly upon this account of 
Skylax, considers that the 9outh-western comer of Pelqponnesus remained • 
a portion of Laconia and belonging to Sparta, long after the establishment 
of the city of Mess8n8. See the Dissertation of Niebuhr on the age of 
Skylax of Karyanda—in his Klcine Schriften, p. 119. 

* Thucyd. iv. ?, 42. 
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on their border .1 Herein were included, not only such of these 
two classes as, having before dwelt in servitude throughout the 
territory westward of Ithfimfi, now remained there in a state of 
freedom—but also doubtless a number of others who deserted 
from other parts of Laconia. For as we know that such deser¬ 
tions had been not inconsiderable, even when there was no 
better shelter than the outlying posts of Pylus and Kythera— 
so we may be sure that they became much more numerous, 
when the neighbouring city of MessSne was founded under 
adequate protection, and when there was a chance of obtaining, 
westward of the Messenian Gulf, free lands with a new home. 
Moreover, such Perioaki and Helots as had actually joined the 
invading army of Epaminondas in Laconia, would be forced 
from simple insecurity to quit the country when he retired, and 
would be supplied with fresh residences in the newly-enfran¬ 
chised territory. All these men would pass at once, out of a 
state of peculiarly harsh servitude, into the dignity of free and 
equal Hellens, 8 sending again a solemn Messenian legation or 
Thedry to the Olympic festival, after an interval of more than 
three centuries 8 —outdoing their former masters in the magni- 

1 The Oration (vi.) called Archidamus, by Isokralfis, exhibits powerfully 
the Spartan feeling of the time, respecting this abstraction of territory, and 
emancipation of serfs, for the purpose of restoring Messfinfi, s. 30. Knl el 
piv to is in A\i Meaarjvlovs notT?n'or (the Thebans), ijS/rcout' piv tv, 
Spas V ebKoyurepus tv ell rjpas l(ijpipTavov vvv Si robs EtKtbras ipipovs 
rjpTv irapaKaTotKifoiKro’, Sore pi/ tout* ilvat ^aXeTnoraTtw, el t?i %< 4 pas 
areprjaipoBa vapt t 4 Sircaiov, i KK' «1 robs SoiKous rlpertpo vs txatj/ilpcBa Kvplous 
abri)s tvras. 

Again—S. lor. tjv yip irapartarotKirtipeBa robs EtKaras, nal rijv riKiv 
rairqv rrepCtSupev avtjrjieXrav, t(s oi)K oJSev Sti retvra rip filov tv rapa%aXs 
teal KtvSivois SiartKovpov 6 vres; compare also sections 8 and 102. ■ 

3 Isokratfis, Oral. vi. (Archidam.) s. III. "Agioy 3 e teal r)/v 'OKuprriiBa 
real rar &\Kas alrxwffrjvat iravijyopeis, tv air SmWTOs tjpav (Spartans) 
(nKarirepas Jjv ml Bavparrrinpos r&v rav tv roXs iyuart ras vlieas 

ttvaipovpevav. Elr is rls tv iKBtXv roKpiiaeiev, ivrl piv rod ripaaBat 
KaratppovrjBrjripevos—fri Si vpbs roirois irjripevos piv robs olfceras 
ijr b rrj I x^Pas %s ol starepos rjp.iv pareKirov Smapxts ml Bvrrtas pelQovs 
rjpav TOiovftivous, lueouaipevos 8’ abrSiv rotauraXs $Katr<j>riplais 
Xpapivav, olais trap etfehr Told x^^torriir epov rSv SKKav.StSov 
Kev/ciras, i( trrou Si vov rets evv&fjKas rots Sefftt&rais irertoiripivovs. 

This oration, composed only five or six years after the battle of Leulctra, 
is exceedingly valuable as a testimony of the Spartan feeling under such 
severe humiliations. 

8 The freedom offheMesseniansbndbeenputdownby the first Messenian 
war, after which they became subjects of Sparta. The second Messenian 
war arose from their revolt. 

No free Messenian legation could therefore have 1 visited Olympia since 
the termination of the first war ; which is placed by Pausanias (ivj 13, 4)' 
in 733 fl.u 1 though the date is not to be trusted. Pausanias (iv. 27, 3) 
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tude of their offerings from the same soil—and requiting them 
for previous ill-usage by words of defiance and insult, instead of 
that universal deference and admiration which a Spartan had 
hitherto been accustomed to look upon as his due. 

The enfranchisement and re-organisation of all Western 
Laconia, the renovation of the Messenian name, the foundation 
of the two new cities (MessenS and Megalopolis) in immediate 
neighbourhood and sympathy—while they completed the degra¬ 
dation of Sparta, constituted in all respects the most interesting 
political phenomena that Greece had witnessed for many years. 

To the profound mortification of the historian—he is able to 
recount nothing more than the hare facts, with such inferences 
as these facts themselves warrant. Xenophon, under whose 
eyes all must have passed, designedly omits to notice them j 1 
l’ausanias, whom we have to thank for most of what we know, 
is prompted by his religious imagination to relate many divine 
signs and warnings, but little matter of actual occurrence. 
Details are altogether withheld from us. We know neither 

gives 287 years between the end of the second Messenian war and the 
foundation of Messdng by Epaminondas. See the note of Siebelis on this 
passage. Exact dates of these early wars cannot be made out. 

1 The partiality towards Sparta, visible even from the beginning of 
Xenophon’s history, becomes more and more exaggerated throughout the 
two latter books wherein he recounts her misfortunes; it is moreover 
intensified by spite against the Thebans and Epaminondas as her conquerors. 
But there is hardly any instance of this feeling, so glaring or so discreditable, 
as the case now before us. In describing the expedition of Epaminondas 
into Peloponnesus in the winter of 370-369 b.c., he totally omits the 
foundation both of Messfinfi and of Megalopolis j though in the after part 
of his history, he alludes (briefly) both to one and to the other as facts 
accomplished. He represents tne Thebans to have come into Arcadia 
with their magnificent army, for the simple purpose of repelling Agesilaus 
and the Spartans, and to have been desirous of returning to Bceotia, as 
soon as it was ascertained that the latter had already returned to Sparta 
(vi, 5, 23). Nor does he once mention tho name of Epaminondas as 
general of the Thebans in the expedition, any more than he mentions him 
at Leuktra. 

Considering the momentous and striking character of these facts, and the 
■eminence of the Theban general by whom they were achieved—such silence 
ori the part of an historian, who professes to recount the events of the time, 
is an-inexcusable dereliction of his duty to state the whole truth, ft is 
plain that MessSnfl and Megalopolis wounded to the quick the philo-Spartan 
sentiment of Xenophon. -They stood as permanent evidences of the 
degradation of Sparta, even after the hostile armies had withdrawn from 
Laconia. He prefers to ignore them altogether. Yet .he pan find space 
to recount, with disproportionate prolixity, the two applications of the 
Spartans to Athens for aid, with the favourable reception which they 
obtained—also,the exploits of the Phliasians in their devoted attachment 
to Sparta. 
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how long a time was occupied in the building of the two cities, 
nor who furnished the cost; though both the one and the other 
must have been considerable. Of the thousand new arrange¬ 
ments, incident to the winding up of many small townships, 
and the commencement of two large cities, we are unable to 
render any account. Yet there is no point of time wherein 
social phenomena are either so interesting or so instructive. 
In describing societies already established and ancient, we find 
the force of traditional routine almost omnipotent in its influence 
both on men’s actions and on their feelings. Bad as well as 
good is preserved in one concrete, since the dead weight of the 
past stifles all constructive intelligence, and leaves little room 
even for improving aspirations. But the forty small communi¬ 
ties which coalesced into Megalopolis, and the Messenians and 
other settlers who came for the first time together on the hill of 
Ith6me, were in a state in which new exigencies of every kind 
pressed for immediate satisfaction. There was no file to afford 
a precedent, nor any resource left except to submit all the 
problems to discussion by those whose character and judge¬ 
ment was most esteemed. Whether the problems were well or 
ill solved, there must have been now a genuine and earnest 
attempt to strike out as good a solution as the lights of the 
time and place permitted, with a certain latitude for conflicting 
views. Arrangements must have been made for the apportion¬ 
ment of houses and lands among the citizens, by purchase, or 
grant, or both together; for the political and judicial constitu¬ 
tion; for religious and recreative ceremonies, for military 
defence, for markets, for the security and transmission of 
property, &c. All these and many other social wants of a 
nascent community must now have been provided for, and it 
would have been highly interesting to know how. Unhappily 
the means are denied to us. We can record little more than 
the bare fact that these two youngest members of the Hellenic 
brotherhood of cities were bom at the same time, and under 
the auspices of the same presiding genius, Epaminondas; 
destined to sustain each other in neighbourly sympathy and in 
repelling all common danger from the attacks of Sparta; a 
purpose, which, even two centuries afterwards, remained 
engraven on the mind of a Megalopolitan patriot like Polybius. 1 

Megalopolis was intended not merely as a great city in itself, 
but as the centre of the new confederacy; which appears to 
have comprised all Arcadia, except Orchomenus and Hereea. 

1 See a striking passage in Pijjybius, iv, 32. Compare also Pausan. v. 
29, 3 ; and viii. 27, 2. 
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It was enacted that a synod or assembly, from all the separate 
members of the Arcadian name, and in which probably every 
Arcadian citizen from the constituent communities had the 
right of attending, should be periodically convoked there. 
This assembly was called the Ten Thousand, or the Great 
Number. A body of Arcadian troops, called the Epariti, 
destined to uphold the federation, and receiving pay when on 
service, was also provided. Assessments were levied upon 
each city for their support, and a Pan-Arcadian general (pro¬ 
bably also other officers) was named. The Ten Thousand, 
on behalf of all Arcadia, received foreign envoys—concluded 
war, or peace, or alliance—and tried all officers or other 
Arcadians brought before them on accusations of public 
misconduct. 1 The great Athenian orators, Kallistratus, Demo¬ 
sthenes, ASschinds, on various occasions pleaded before it. 2 
What were its times of meeting, we are unable to say. It 
contributed seriously, for a certain time, to sustain a Pan- 
Arcadian communion of action and sentiment which had never 
before existed; 8 and to prevent, or soften, those dissensions 
which bad always a tendency to break out among the separate 
Arcadian cities. The patriotic enthusiasm, however, out of 
which Megalopolis had first arisen, gradually became enfeebled. 
The city never attained that pre-eminence or power which its 
founders contemplated, and which had caused the city to be 
laid out on a scale too large for the population actually 
inhabiting it. 4 

Not only was the portion of Laconia west of the Messenian 
Gulf now rendered independent of Sparta, but also much of 
the territory which lies north of Sparta, between that city and 
Arcadia. Thus the Skint® (hardy mountaineers of Arcadian 
race, heretofore dependent upon Sparta, and constituting a 
valuable contingent to her armies s ), with their territory forming 
the northern frontier of Laconia towards Arcadia, became from 
this time independent of and hostile to Sparta.® The same is 
the case even with a place much nearer to Sparta—Sellasia; 
though this latter was retaken by the Lacedemonians four or 
five years afterwards. 7 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. vii. x, 38 ; vii. 4, 2, 33, 34 ; vii. 3, r. 

* Demoathen. Fals. Legat. p. 344, a. it, p, 403, s. 220; Archings, Fab. 
Leg. p. 296, c. 49; Cornel. Nepos, Epamin. c. 6. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen, vii. 1, 38; vii, 4, 33; Diodor. xv. 59; Aristotle— 
'ApiedSaip TIoAirela —ap. Harpokration, v, Mipiot, p. 106, ed. Neumann. 

* Polybius, il. 55. * Thucyd. v. 66 . 

6 Xen, Hellen. vii. 4, at. 

7 Xen. Ileilen. vii. 4, 12 j Diodor. xv. 64. 
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Epaminondas remained about four months beyond the legal 
duration of his command in Arcadia and Laconia. 1 The 
sufferings of a severe mid-winter were greatly mitigated to his 
soldiers by the Arcadians, who, full of devoted friendship, 
pressed upon them an excess of hospitality which he could not 
permit consistently with their military duties. 8 He stayed long 
enough to settle all the preliminary debates and difficulties, 
and to put in train of serious execution the establishment 
of Messfine and Megalopolis. For the completion of a work 
thus comprehensive, which changed the face and character of 
Peloponnesus, much time was of course necessary. Accord¬ 
ingly, a Theban division under Pammenes, was left to repel 
all obstruction from Sparta ; 8 while Tegea also, from this time 


1 The exact number of eighty five days, given by Diodorus (xv. 67) 
seems to show that he had copied literally from Ephorus or some other 
older author. 

Plutarch, in one place (Agesil. c. 32), mentions “three entire months,” 
which differs little from eighty-five days. He expresses himself ns if 
Epaminondas spent all this time in ravaging Laconia. Yet again, in the 
Apophth. Reg. p. 194 B (compare /Elian, V. II. xiii. 42), and in the life 
of Pelopidas (c. 25), Plutarch states, that Epaminondas and his colleagues 
held the command four whole months over and above the legal time, 
being engaged in their operations in Laconia and Messema, This 
seems to me the more probable interpretation of the case; for the 
operations seem too large to have been accomplished in either three or 
four months. 


2 See a remarkable passage in Plutarch—An Seni sit gerenda Respublica 
(c. 8, p. 788 A). 

2 Pausan. viii. 27, 2. Pamraends is said to have been an earnest friend 
of Epaminondas, but of older political standing; to whom Epaminondas 
partly owed his rise (Plutarch, Reip. Ger. Prtecep. p. 803 F). 

Pausanias places the foundation of Megalopolis in the same Olympic 
year as the battle of Leuktra, and a few months after that battle, during 
the archonship of Phrasikleides at Athens; that is, between Midsummer 
371 and Midsummer 370 B.c. (Pausan. viii. 27, 6). He places the founda¬ 
tion of Messdnd in the next Olympic year, under the archonship of Dyskindtus 
at Athens; that is, between Midsummer 370 and Midsummer 369 B.c. (iv. 

27 . 5 )- 

The foundation of Megalopolis would probably be understood to date 
from the initial determination taken by the assembled Arcadians, soon after 
the revolution at Tegea, to found a Pan-Arcadian city and federative league. 
This was probably taken before Midsummer 370 B.c,, and the date of 
Pausanias would thus be correct. 


The foundation of Messdnd would doubtless take its rera from the 


expedition of Epaminondas—-between November and March 370-369 B.C.; 
which would be during the archonship of Dyskinfitus aL Athens, as Pausanias 
affirms. 


What length of time was required to complete the erection and establish¬ 
ment of either city, we are not informed. 

Diodorus places the foundation of Megalopolis in 368 b.c. (xv, 72). - 
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forward, for some years, was occupied as a post by a Theban 
harmost and garrison. 1 

Meanwhile the Athenians were profoundly affected by these 
proceedings of Epaminondas in Peloponnesus. The accumu¬ 
lation of force against Sparta was so powerful, that under a 
chief like him, it seemed sufficient to crush her: and though 
the Athenians were now neutral in the contest, such a prospect 
was not at all agreeable to them, 2 involving the aggrandisement 
of Thebes to a point inconsistent with their security. It was 
in the midst of the successes of Epaminondas that envoys came 
to Athens from Sparta, Corinth and Phlius, to entreat her aid. 
The message was one not merely humiliating to the Lacedae¬ 
monians, who had never previously sent the like request to any 
Grecian city—but also difficult to handle in reference to Athens. 
History showed abundant acts of jealousy and hostility, little 
either of good feeling or consentient interest, on the part of 
the Lacedaemonians towards her. What little was to be found, 
the envoy dexterously brought forward; going back to the 
dethronement of the Peisistratids from Athens by Spartan 
help, the glorious expulsion of Xerxe9 from Greece by the joint 
efforts of both cities—and the auxiliaries sent by Athens into 
Laconia in 465 n.c., to assist the Spartans against the revolted 
Messenians on Mount Ith6mS. In these times (he reminded 
the Athenian assembly) Thebes had betrajred the Hellenic 
cause by joining Xerxes, and had been an object of common 
hatred to both. Moreover the maritime forces of Greece had 
been arrayed under Athens in the Confederacy of Delos, with 
full sanction and recommendation from Sparta; while the 
headship of the latter by land had in like manner been 
accepted by the Athenians. Pie called on the assembly, in the 
name of these former glories, to concur with Sparta in forgetting 
all the deplorable hostilities which had since intervened, and 
to afford to her a generous relief against the old common 
enemy. The Thebans might even now be decimated (accord¬ 
ing to the vow said to have been taken after the repulse of 
Xerxes), in spite of their present menacing ascendency—-if 
Athens and Sparta could be brought heartily to co-operate; 
and might be dealt with as Thebes herself had wished to 
deal with Athens after the Peloponnesian war, when Sparta 
refused to concur in pronouncing the sentence of utter ruin. 8 

This appeal from Sparta was earnestly seconded fay the 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii 4, 36. 

a Isokrat^s (Archidamus), Or. vi. s. 129. . 

8 Xen. Hellen. vi. S, 34, 2S. 
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envoys from Corinth and Phlius. The Corinthian speaker 
contended, that Epaminondas and his army, passing through 
the territory of Corinth, and inflicting damage upon it in their 
passage into Peloponnesus, had committed a glaring violation 
of the general peace, sworn in 37 r b.c., first at Sparta and 
afterwards at Athens, guaranteeing universal autonomy to 
every Grecian city. The envoy from Phlius—while compli¬ 
menting Athens on the proud position which she now held, 
having the fate of Sparta in her hands—dwelt on the meed of 
honour which she would earn in Greece, if she now generously 
interfered to rescue her ancient rival, forgetting past injuries 
and remembering only past benefits. In adopting such policy, 
too, she would act in accordance with her own true interests; 
since, should Sparta be crushed, the Thebans would become 
undisputed heads of Greece, and more formidable still to 
Athens. 1 

It was not among the least marks of the prostration of 
Sparta, that she should be compelled to send such an embassy 
to Athens, and to entreat an amnesty for so many untoward 
realities during the past. The contrast is indeed striking, 
when we set her present language against that which she had 
held respecting Athens, before and through the Peloponnesian 
war. 

At first, her envoys were heard with doubtful favour; the 
sentiment of the Athenian assembly being apparently rather 
against than for them. "Such language from the Spartans 
(murmured the assembled citizens) is intelligible enough dur¬ 
ing their present distress; but so long as they were in good 
circumstances, we received nothing but ill-usage from them," 2 
Nor was the complaint of the Spartans, that the invasion of 
Laconia was contrary to the sworn peace guaranteeing uni¬ 
versal autonomy, admitted without opposition. Some said 
that the Lacedaemonians had drawn the invasion upon them¬ 
selves, by their previous interference with Tcgea and in 
Arcadia; and that the intervention of the Mantineians at 
Tegea had been justifiable, since Stasippus and the philo- 
Laconian party in that city had been the first to begin unjust 
violence. On the other hand, the appeal made by the envoys 
to the congress of Peloponnesian allies held in 404 b.c., after 
the surrender of Athens—when the Theban deputy had pro- 

5 Xen. Hellen. v£. 5> 38-48. 

9 Xen. Hellen. vi. j, 35. 01 /Uvtpi ’ASjjvbioi oh n&vv itll-avro, &AA& 
Bpovs fti raiovros SirjKBcv, iis riy fj.lv raura Aeyow lire 5e eS twparrav, 
Mice a/ro 
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posed that Athens should be totally destroyed, while the 
Spartans had strenuously protested against so cruel a sentence 
—made a powerful impression on the assembly, and contributed 
more than anything else to determine them in favour of the 
proposition. 1 “As Athens was then, so Sparta is now, on the 
brink of ruin, from the fiat of the same enemy: Athens was 
then rescued by Sparta, and shall she now leave the rescue 
unrequited?” Such was the broad and simple issue which 
told upon the feelings of the assembled Athenians, disposing 
them to listen with increasing favour both to the envoys from 
Corinth and Phlius, and to their own speakers on the same side. 

To rescue Sparta, indeed, was prudent as well as generous. 
A counterpoise would thus be maintained against the ex¬ 
cessive aggrandisement of Thebes, which at this moment 
doubtless caused serious alarm and jealousy to the Athenians. 
And thus, after the first ebullition of resentment against Sparta, 
naturally suggested by the history of the past, the philo-Spartan 
view of the situation gradually became more and more pre¬ 
dominant in the assembly. Kallistratus 2 3 the orator spoke 
eloquently in support of the Lacedaemonians; while the adverse 
speakers were badly listened to, as pleading in favour of Thebes, 
whom no one wished to aggrandise further. A vote, decisive 
and enthusiastic, was passed for assisting the Spartans with the 
full force of Athens; under the command of Iphikratfes, then 
residing as a private citizen 8 at Athens, since the peace of the 
preceding year, which had caused him to be recalled from 
Korkyra. 

As soon as the sacrifices, offered in contemplation of this 
enterprise, were announced to be favourable, Iphikratfis made 
proclamation that the citizens destined for service should equip 
themselves and muster in arms in the grove of AkadSmus 
(outside the gates), there to take their evening meal, and to 
march the next morning at daybreak. Such was the general 
ardour, that many citizens went forth from the gates even in 
advance of IphikratSs himself; and the total force which 
followed him is said to have been 12,000 men—not named 
under conscription by the general, but volunteers. 4 He first 


1 Xen. Hellen. vi, 5 , 35. Miytfrrov Si t&v XexSiyrav irapa AaKfSaijtoviay 
iStbcti that, &c. 

2 Demosthenes cont. Neser. p. 1353- 

Xenokleid&s, a poet, spoke in opposition to the vote for supporting 
Sparta (ih.). 

3 Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 49; Dionys. Hal. Judic, de Lystfi, p, 479. 

4 This number is stated, by Diodorus (xv. 63). 
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marched to Corinth, where he halted some days; much to the 
discontent of his soldiers, who were impatient to accomplish 
their project of carrying rescue to Sparta. But Iphikrat&s was 
well aware that all beyond Corinth and Phlius was hostile 
ground, and that he had formidable enemies to deal with. 
After having established his position at Corinth, and obtained 
information regarding the enemy, he marched into Arcadia, 
and there made war without any important result. Epami- 
nondas and his army had quitted Laconia, while many of the 
Arcadians and Eleians, had gone home with the plunder 
acquired; so that Sparta was for the time out of danger. 
Impelled in part by the recent manifestation of Athens, 1 the 
Theban general himself soon commenced his march of return 
into Boeotia, in which it was necessary for him to pass the line 
of Mount Oneium between Corinth and Kenchrese. This line 
was composed of difficult ground, and afforded good means of 
resistance to the passage of an army; nevertheless IphikratSs, 
though he occupied its two extremities, did not attempt directly 
to bar the passage of the Thebans. He contented himself 
with sending out from Corinth all his cavalry, both Athenian 
and Corinthian, to harass them in their march. But Epami- 
nondas beat them back with some loss, and pursued them to 
the gates of Corinth. Excited by this spectacle, the Athenian 
main body within the town were eager to march out and 
engage in general battle. Their ardour was however repressed 
by Iphikratfis; who, refusing to go forth, suffered the Thebans 
to continue their retreat unmolested. 2 

1 To this extent we may believe what is said by Cornelias Nepos 
(Iphicratds, c. a). 

8 The account here given in the text coincides as to the matter of feet 
with Xenophon, as well as with Plutarch; and also (in my belief) with 
Pnusanias (Xen. Hell. vi. 5, |i; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 24; Pausan. ix. 14, 6). 

But though X accept the facts of Xenophon, I cannot accept either his 
suppositions as to the purpose, or his criticisms on the conduct, of Iphilcratds. 
Other modem critics appear to me not to have sufficiently distinguished 
Xenophon’s facts from his suppositions. 

IphikmtSs (says Xenophon), while attempting to guard the line of Mount 
Oneium, in order that the Thebans might not "be able to reach Boeotia— 
left the excellent road adjoining to ICenchreos unguatded. Then—wishing 
to infoxm himself, whether the Thel tans had as yet passed the Mount Oneium, 
he sent out os scouts all the Athenian and all the Corinthian cavalry. Now 
(observes Xenophon) a few scouts can see and report as well as a great 
number j while the great number find it more difficult to get hack in safety. 
By this foolish conduct of Iphikratds, in sending out so large a body, several 
horsemen were lost in the retreat; which would not have happened if he 
had only sent out a few. 

This criticism here made by Xenophon appears unfounded.' It is plain. 
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On returning to Thebes, Epaminondas with Pelopidas and 
the other Bceotarchs, resigned the command. They had already 

from the facts which he himself states, that Iphikratfe never intended to bar 
the passage of the Thebans; and that he sent out his whole body of cavalry, 
not simply as scouts, but to harass the enemy on ground which he thought 
advantageous for the purpose. That so able a commander as Iphikrates 
should have been guilty of the gross blunders with which Xenophon here 
reproaches him, is in a high degree improbable; it seems to me more 
probable that Xenophon has misconceived his real purpose. Why indeed 
should Iphikrates wish to expose the whole Athenian army in a murderous 
conflict for the purpose of preventing the homeward march of the Thebans ? 
His mission was, to rescue Sparta; but Sparta was now no longer in 
danger; and it was for the advantage of Athens that the Thebans should 
go back to Bceotia, rather than remain in Peloponnesus. That he should 
content himself with harassing the Thebans, instead of barring their retreat 
directly, is a policy which we should expect from him. 

There is another circumstance in this retreat which has excited discussion 
among the commentators, and on which I dissent from their views. It is 
connected with the statement of Pansanios, who says—'Its npoXStv 
irrparQ (Epaminondas) ko.t& A 4xau>v iyiyero, «al SiefieVai ti)i iSav t& 
areyi /cal tiiafSara fpcAAev, ’hpiKfirflS t TipoBiou ireAraeras sal fiAA. jj» 
’A6i)va(a>y f’x 0 ”' Suvapiy, Imyetpei rots &ti0alois. ’EsrapeivcbvSas Si robs 
iiuBepiyovs rpeweTai, xal erpbs abrb i<f> ntipevas 'ABiivalav rb &<rrv, 
is fircftfvai paxovpiyovs foirs ’Afls]Vafous tict&Avev ’IrpiKpaTT)?, 6 Si aCOis is 
rhs 0f)/5as Mi\auve, 

In this statement there are some inaccuracies, as that of calling Iphikrates 
“ son of Timotheus 5" and speaking of Lechanm, where Tausamas ought to 
have named Ktnckrca. For Epaminondas could not have passed Corinth 
on the side of Lechrcum, since the Long Walls, reaching from one to the 
other, would prevent him; moreover the "ragged ground” was between 
Corinth and ICenchreae, not between Corinth and Lechreum. 

But the words which occasion most perplexity are those which follow: 
“ Epaminondas repulses the assailants, and having come to the city itself of 
the Athenians , when Iphikratfis forbade the Athenians to come out and 
fight, he (Epaminondas) again marched away to Thebes.” 

What are wu to understand by the city of the Athenians! The natural 
sense of the words is certainly Athens; and so most of the commentators 
relate. But when the battle was fought between Corinth and Kenchreaj, 
can we reasonably believe that Epaminondas pursued the fugitives to 
Athens—through the city of Megara, which lay in the way, and which 
seems then (Diodor. xv. 68) to have been allied with Athens? The 
station of IphikratSs was Corinth ; from thence he had marched out—and' 
thither his cavalry, when repulsed, would go back, as the nearest shelter. . 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Greece, vol. r. oh. 39, p. 141) understands Pausanias 
to mean, that Iphikrates retired with his defeated cavalry to Corinth—that 
Epaminondas then marched straight on to Athens—and that Iphikrates 
followed him. "Possibly (he says) the only mistake in this statement is, 
that it represents-the presence of Iphikratls, instead , of his absence, as 
the cause which prevented the Athenians from fighting. According to 
Xenophon, Iphikrates must have been in the rear of Epaminondas.” 

I cannot think that we obtain* this from the words of Xenophon. Neither 
he nor Plutarch countenances the idea that Epaminondas marched to the 
walls of Athens, which supposition is derived solely from the words of 
Pausanias. Xenophon and Plutarch intimate only that Iphikrates interposed 
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retained it for four months longer than the legal expiration of 
their term, Although, by the constitutional law of Thebes, any 
general who retained his functions longer than the period fixed 
by law was pronounced worthy of death, yet Epaminondas, while 
employed in his great projects for humiliating Sparta and found¬ 
ing the two hostile cities on her border, had taken upon himself 
to brave this illegality, persuading all his colleagues to concur 
with him. On resigning the command, all of them had to 
undergo that trial of accountability which awaited every retiring 
magistrate, as a matter of course—but which, in the present 
case, was required on special ground, since all had committed 
an act notoriously punishable as well as of dangerous precedent. 
Epaminondas undertook the duty of defending his colleagues 
as well as himself. That he as well as Pelopidas had political 
enemies, likely to avail themselves of any fair pretext for 
accusing him—is not to be doubted. But we may well doubt, 
whether on the present occasion any of these enemies actually 
came forward to propose that the penalty legally incurred 
should be inflicted; not merely because this proposition, in the 
face of a victorious army, retuniing elate with their achievements 
and proud of their commanders, was full of danger to the 
mover himself—-but also for another reason—because Epami¬ 
nondas would hardly be imprudent enough to wait for the case 
to be stated by his enemies. Knowing that the illegality 
committed was flagrant and of hazardous example—having also 
the reputation of his colleagues as well as his own to protect— 
he would forestall accusation by coming forward himself to 

some opposition, and not very effective opposition, near Corinth, to the 
retreating march of Epaminondas, from I'cloponnesus into Bceotia. 

That Epaminondas should have marched to Athens at all, under the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, when he was returning to Boeotia, appears to me in 
itself improbable, and to he rendered still more improbable by the silence 
of Xenophon. Nor is it indispensable to put this construction even upon 
Pausanias; who may surely have meant by the words —irphs uM ’AftjvnW 
rb Sam,—not Athens, but the city then occupied by the Athenians engaged— 
that is, Corinth. 7 'he city of the Athenians, in reference to this battle, was 
Corinth} it was the city out of which the troops of IphikratSs had just 
marched, and to which, on being defeated, they naturally retired for safety, 
pursued by Epaminondas to the gates. The statement of Pausanias—that 
Iphikrates would not let the Athenians in the town (Corinth) go out to 
fight—then follows naturally. Epaminondas, finding that they would not 
come out, drew back bis troops, and resumed his march to Thebes. 

The stratagem of Iphikrates noticed by Polysenus (ill. 9, 39), can hardly 
be the same incident as this mentioned by Pausanias. It purports to be a 
nocturnal surprise planned by the Thebans against Athens; which certainly 
must be quite different (if it be in itself a reality) from this march of 
Epaminondas. And the stratagem ascribed by Polysenus to Iphikrates 
is of a strance and hinhly improbable character. 
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explain and justify the proceeding. He set forth the glorious 
results of the expedition just finished; the invasion and devasta¬ 
tion of Laconia, hitherto unvisited by any enemy—the confine¬ 
ment of the Spartans within their walls—the liberation of all 
Western Laconia, and the establishment of Messene as a city 
—the constitution of a strong new Arcadian city, forming, with 
Tegea on one flank and Messfine on the other, a line of defence 
on the Spartan frontier, so as to ensure the permanent 
depression of the great enemy of Thebes—the emancipation of 
Greece generally, from Spartan ascendency, now consummated. 

Such justification—whether delivered in reply to a substantive 
accuser, or (which is more probable) tendered spontaneously 
by Epaminondas himself—was not merely satisfactory, but 
triumphant. He and the other generals were acquitted by 
acclamation; without even going through the formality of 
collecting the votes. 1 And it appears that both Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas were immediately re-appointed among the 
Eoeotarchs of the year. 3 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 25 j Plutarch, Apophthegm, p. 194 B; Pausan. 
lx, 14, 4 ; Cornelius Nepos, Epaminond. c. 7, 8 5 /Elian, V. H. xiii. 42. 

Fausanias states the fact plainly and clearly; the others, especially Nepos 
and /'Elian, though agreeing in the main fact, surround it with colours 
exaggerated and false. They represent Epaminondas as in danger of being 
put to death by ungrateful and malignant fellow-citizens; Cornelius Nepos 
puts into his mouth a justificatory speech of extreme insolence (compare 
Arist. Or. xlvi. irrpi rau Traparpdiyparos —p. 385jebb.; p. 520 Dindorf); 
which, had it been really made, would have tended more than anything 
else to set the public against him—and which is moreover quite foreign to 
the character of Epaminondas. To carry the exaggeration still further, 
Plutarch (De Vitioso Pudorc, p. 540 E) describes Pelopidas as trembling 
and begging for his life. 

Epaminondas had committed a grave illegality, which could not be passed 
over without notice in his trial of accountability. But he had a good 
justification. It was necessary that he should put in the justification; 
when put in, it passed triumphantly. What more could be required? 
The facts, when fairly stated, will not serve as an illustration of the alleged 
ingratitude of the people towards great men. 

3 Diodorus (xv. 81) states that Pelopidas was Bosotarch without inter¬ 
ruption, annually re-appointed, from the revolution of Thebes down to his 
decease. Plutarch also (Pelopid. c. 34) affirms that when Pelopidas died, 
he was in his thirteenth year of the appointment; which may be understood 
as the same assertion in other words. Whether Epaminondas was re-chosen, 
does not appear. 

Sievers denies the re-appointment as well of Pelopidas as of Epaminondas. 
But I do not see upon what grounds; for, in my judgement, Epaminondas 
appears again as commander in Peloponnesus during this same year (369 
B.C.). Sievers holds Epaminondas to have commanded without being 
Bceotareh; hut no reason is produced for this (Sievers, Gescbicht. Griech. 
bis zur Schlacht von Mantineia, p. 277), 
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CHAPTER LXXIX 

FROM THE FOUNDATION OF MESSENE AND MEGALOPOLIS 
TO THE DEATH OF HELOP 1 DAS 

Prodigious was the change operated throughout the 
Grecian world during the eighteen months between June 371 
n,c. (when the general peace, including all except Thebes, was 
sworn at Sparta, twenty days before the battle of Leuktra), and 
the spring of 369 b.c., when the Thebans, after a victorious 
expedition into Peloponnesus, were reconducted home by 
Epaminondas. 

How that change worked in Peloponnesus, amounting to a 
partial reconstitution of the peninsula, has been sketched in 
the preceding chapter. Among most of the cities and districts 
hitherto dependent allies of Sparta, the local oligarchies where¬ 
by Spartan influence had been maintained, were overthrown, 
not without harsh and violent reaction. Laconia had been 
invaded and laid waste, while the Spartans were obliged to 
content themselves with guarding their central hearth and 
their families from assault. The western and best half of 
Laconia had been wrested from them; Messing had been 
constituted as a free city on their frontier; a large proportion of 
their Periceki and Helots had been converted into independent 
Greeks bitterly hostile to them; moreover the Arcadian 
papulation had been emancipated from their dependence, and 
organised into self-acting, jealous neighbours, in the new city 
of Megalopolis, as well as in Tegea and Mantineia. The once 
philo-Laconian Tegea was now among the chief enemies of 
Sparta; and the Skiritse, so long numbered as the bravest of 
the auxiliary troops of the latter, were now identified in 
sentiment with Arcadians and Thebans against her. 

Out of Peloponnesus, the change wrought had also been 
considerable; partly, in the circumstances of Thessaly and 
Macedonia, partly in the position and policy of Athens. 

At the moment of the battle of Leuktra (July, 371 b.c.) 
Jason was tagus of Thessaly, and Amyntas king of Macedonia. 
Amyntas was dependent on, if not tributary to, Jason, whose 
dominion, military force, and revenue, combined with extra¬ 
ordinary personal energy and ability, rendered him decidedly 
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the first potentate in Greece, whose aspirations were known to 
be unbounded ; so that he inspired more or less alarm every¬ 
where, especially to weaker neighbours like the Macedonian 
prince. Throughout a reign of twenty-three years, full of 
trouble and peril, Amyntas had cultivated the friendship both 
of Sparta and of Athens, 1 especially the former. It was by 
Spartan aid only that he had been enabled to prevail over the 
Olynthian confederacy, which would otherwise have proved an 
overmatch for him. At the time when Sparta aided him to 
crush that promising and liberal confederacy, she was at the 
maximum of her power (382-379 b.c.), holding even Thebes 
under garrison among her subject-allies. But the revolution of 
Thebes, and the war against Thebes and Athens (from 378 b.c. 
downward) had sensibly diminished her power on land ; while 
the newly-organised naval force and maritime confederacy of 
the Athenians had overthrown her empire at sea. Moreover, 
the great power of Jason in Thessaly had so grown up 
(combined with the resistance of the Thebans) as to cut off the 
communication of Sparta with Macedonia, and even to forbid 
her (in 374 B.c.) from assisting her faithful ally, the Pharsalian 
Polydamas, against him. 8 To Amyntas, accordingly, the 
friendship of Athens, now again the greatest maritime potentate 
in Greece, had become more important than that of Sparta. 
We know that he tried to conciliate the powerful Athenian 
generals, Iphikratgs and Timotheus. He adopted the former 
as his son; 8 at what exact period, cannot be discovered j but 
I have already stated that IphikratSs had married the daughter 
of Kotys king of Thrace, and had acquired a maritime settle¬ 
ment called Drys on the Thracian coast. In the years 373-3 72 
b.c., we find Timotheus also in great favour with Amyntas, 
testified by a valuable present sent to him at Athens; a cargo 
of timber, the best produce of Macedonia. 4 Amyntas was at 
this period on the best footing with Athens, sent his deputies 

1 ASschinSs, De Fals. Leg. c. 13, p. 249 j Isokratis, Or. v. (Philipp.) s. 
124. 'O yip waT'fip <rov (Isokrat&s to Philip) irpbs rat viKtis tout*! (Sparta, 
Athens, Argos, and Thebes), air a01 mpair& irpoaixtw rbv vow, irpbt 
avitras alxtltos el%o. 

The connexion of Amyntas with Thebes could hardly’ have been con¬ 
siderable j that with Argos was based upon a strong legendary and ancestral 
sentiment rsither than on common political grounds j with Athens it was 
both, political and serious; with Sparta, it was attested by the most 
essential military aid and co-operation. 

8 Xen. Hellen. vi 1, 17. 

8 jEscbinfis, De Fals. Leg. c. 13, p. 249. See above, ch. lxxvii. 

4 Demosthen. coat. Timotheum, c. 8, p, 1194 ; Xettoph. Hellen, 
vi. X II. 
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as a confederate to the regular synod there assembled, and was 
treated with considerable favour, 1 

The battle of Leuktra (July 371 b.c.) tended to knit more 
closely the connexion between Amyntas and the Athenians, 
who were now the auxiliaries most likely to sustain him against 
the ascendency of Jason. It produced at the same time the 
more important effect of stimulating the ambition of Athens in 
every direction. Not only her ancient rival, Sparta, beaten in 
the field and driven from one humiliation to another, was 
disabled from opposing her, and even compelled to solicit her 
aid—but new rivals, the Thebans, were suddenly lifted into an 
ascendency inspiring her with mingled jealousy and apprehen¬ 
sion. Hence fresh hopes as well as fresh jealousies conspired 
to push Athens in a career of aspiration such as had never 
appeared open to her since the disasters of 404 b.c. Such 
enlargement of her views was manifested conspicuously by the 
step taken two or three months after the battle of Leuktra 
(mentioned in my preceding chapter)—of causing the peace, 
which had already been sworn at Sparta in the preceding month 
of June, to be re-sworn under the presidency and guarantee of 
Athens, by cities binding themselves mutually to each other as 
defensive allies of Athens ; 3 thus silently disenthroning Sparta 
and taking her place. 

On land, however, Athens bad never held, and could hardly 
expect to hold, anything above the second rank, serving as a 
bulwark against Theban aggrandisement. At sea she already 
occupied the first place, at the head of an extensive confederacy; 
and it was to further maritime aggrandisement that her present 
chances, as well as her past traditions, pointed. Such is the 
new path upon which we now find her entering. At the first 
formation of her new confederacy, in 378 B.c., she had distinctly 
renounced all idea of resuming the large amount of possessions, 
public and private, which had been snatched from her along 
with her empire at the close of the Peloponnesian war; and 
had formally proclaimed that no Athenian citizen should for 
the future possess or cultivate land out of Attica—a guarantee 
against renovation of the previous kleruchies or out-possessions. 
This prudent self-restraint, which had contributed so much 
during the last seven years to raise her again into naval pre- 

1 AJschin8s, De Fals. Leg. c. 13, p, 248. rty itot purijc etfvomv, aol t as 
tbepyttrlas &s vpets &ir4ip£ttrc 'Afiin-q, rtf $iXfjrjrou varpl, &c. 

Demosthenes cont. Aristocrat, c. 30, p. 6fiO. rV rarpitt^v tpthiw 
iimviovtriai (Philip to the Athenians): compare ibid. c. 29, p. 657, 

a Xen, Hellen. vi. S, 2. 
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eminence, is now gradually thrown aside, under the tempting 
circumstances of the moment. Henceforward, the Athenian 
maritime force becomes employed for the recovery of lost 
possessions as well as for protection or enlargement of the 
confederacy. The prohibition against kleruchies out of Attica 
will soon appear to be forgotten. Offence is given to the 
prominent members of the maritime confederacy; so that the 
force of Athens, misemployed and broken into fragments, is 
found twelve or thirteen years afterwards unable to repel anew 
aggressor, who starts up, alike able and unexpected, in the 
Macedonian prince, Philip son of Amyntas. 

Very different was the position of Amyntas himself towards 
Athens, in 371 b.c. He was an unpretending ally, looking 
for her help in case of need against Jason, and sending his 
envoy to the meeting at Athens about September or October 
371 b.c., when the general peace was re-swom under Athenian 
auspices. It was at this meeting that Athens seems to have 
first put forth her new maritime pretensions. While guarantee¬ 
ing to every Grecian city, great and small, the enjoyment of 
autonomy, she made exception of some cities which she 
claimed as belonging to herself. Among these was certainly 
Amphipolis; probably also the towns in the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, and Potidceaj all which we find a few years afterwards 
occupied by Athenians. 1 How much of their lost possessions 
the Athenians thought it prudent now to reclaim, we cannot 
distinctly make out. But we know that their aspirations 
grasped much more than Amphipolis; 8 and the moment 
was probably thought propitious for making other demands 
besides. Amyntas through his envoy, together with the rest 
of the assembled envoys, recognised without opposition the 
right of the Athenians to Amphipolis. 8 

1 Demosthen. (Philippic, ii. c. 4, p. 71; De Halonneso, c. 3, p. 79; De 
Rebus Chersones. c. 2, p. 91); also Epistol. Philipp, ap. Demosthen. c. 6 , 
p. 163. 

* Compare the aspirations of Athens, as stated in 391 B.C., when the 
propositions of peace recommended by Andokldfis were under con¬ 
sideration—aspirations, which were then regarded as beyond all hope of 
attainment, and imprudent even to talk about (AndokidSs, De Pace, s. 15). 
tpfpe, ixxl Xtppimiffov teal rks hrauclas real r& lyteritpwra tea 1 ra xpla fpa 
ImoAdBupeys ’AAA’ at re BatreAeis, otre at erippaxoi, <rvyxttpoBau> ij/vv, naff 
Sv alrrh Set iroAepovyras KTijiracrOat. 

* AEschinfe, De Fals, Leg. c. 14, p. 350. 

Suppax^as yhp AateeSaipoptcuy real rffiv &AAaiy ‘EAA •irvuv ffvyaA0atffirjs t eTs 
try roirwy ‘Apivras i 4iAfjrcrou rrwr4\p, teal rtlpvm aivttpov, teal teuff 
lavrhv tyippov ttiptos &v, IpyepleraTo 'AptplvoAir r%y 'ASttyatav 
irvve{atpcTy peril rely liAAtyv *E AA^tvtoy ’A 0ijvulois. Itel rovro 
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Such recognition was not indeed in itself either any loss to 
Amyntas, or any gain to Athens: for Amphipolis, though 
bordering on his kingdom, had never belonged to him, nor 
had he any power of transferring it. Originally an Athenian 
colony, 1 next taken from Athens in 424-423 b.c. by Brasidas, 
through the improvidence of the Athenian officers Euklfis and 
Thucydides, then re-colonised under Lacedremonian auspices 
—it had ever since remained an independent city; though 
Sparta had covenanted to restore it by the peace of Nikias 
(421 B.c.), but had never performed her covenant. Its un¬ 
paralleled situation, near to both the bridge and mouth of 
the Strymon, in the midst of a fertile territory, within reach 
of the mining district of Pangseus—rendered it a tempting 
prize: and the right of Athens to it was indisputable; so far 
as original colonisation before the capture by Brasidas, and 
formal treaty of cession by Sparta after the capture, could 

ri Koivhv BSypa rap tMvhvuP, koI robs \frtifyirrapipovs, 4k rap Bijpotrlav 
ypa.Hp 6 .rav pdprvpas -rapeffX^PV 11 - 

The remarkable event to which Aischines here makes allusion, must 
have taken place either in the congress helil at Sparta, in the month 
preceding the battle of Leuktra, where the general peace was sworn, 
with universal autonomy guaranteed—leaving out only Thebes; or else, 
at the subsequent congress held, three or four months afterwards at Athens, 
where a peace, on similar conditions generally, was again sworn under the 
auspices of Athens as president. 

My conviction is, that it took place on the latter occasion—at Athens. 
First, the reference of AischinSs to the Brtpima ypippara leads ns to con¬ 
clude that the affair was transacted in that city; secondly, I do not think 
that the Athenians would have been in any situation to exact such a reserve 
in their favour, prior to the battle of Leuktra; thirdly, the congress at 
Sparta was held, not for the purpose of truppaxta or alliance, but for that 
of terminating the war and concluding peace; while the subsequent congress 
at Athens formed the basis of a defensive alliance, to which, either then or 
soon afterwards, Sparta acceded. 

1 The pretensions advanced by Philip of Macedon (in his Epistola ad 
Athenienses, ap. Demosthen, p. 164), that Amphipolis or its locality 
originally belonged to his ancestor Alexander son of Amyntas, as having 
expelled the Persians from it—are unfounded, and contradicted by Thucy¬ 
dides. At least, if (which is barely possible) Alexander ever did acquire 
the spot, he must have lost it afterwards; for it was occupied by the 
Edonian Thracians, both in 465 B.c., when Athens made her first 
unsuccessful attempt to plant a colony there—and in 437 B.C.. when she 
tried again with better success under Agnon, and established Amphipolis 
(Thucyd. iv. 102), 

The expression of AischinSs, that Amyntas in 371 B.C. “gave up or 
receded from” Amphipolis {Siv 8 ‘ ’A pivras farivrri —De Fals. Leg. 1 . c.) can 
at most only be construed as referring to rights which he may have claimed, 
since he was never in actual possession of it; though we cannot wonder 
that the orator should use such language in addressing Philip son of 
Amyntas, who was really master of the town. 
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confer a right. But this treaty, not fulfilled at the time, was 
now fifty years old. The repugnance of the Amphipolitan 
population, which had originally prevented its fulfilment, was 
strengthened by all the sanction of a long prescription; while 
the tomb and chapel of Brasidas their second founder, con¬ 
secrated in the agora, served as an imperishable admonition 
to repel all pretensions on the part of Athens. Such pretensions, 
whatever might be the right, were deplorably impolitic unless 
Athens was prepared to back them by strenuous efforts of men 
and money; from which we shall find her shrinking now, as 
she had done (under the unwise advice of Nikias) in 421 b.c., 
and the years immediately succeeding. In fact, the large 
renovated pretensions of Athens both to Amphipolis and to 
other places on the Macedonian and Chalkidic coast, combined 
with her languor and inertness in military action—will be 
found henceforward among the greatest mischiefs to the 
general cause of Hellenic independence, and among the most 
effective helps to the well-conducted aggressions of Philip of 
Macedon. 

Though the claim of Athens to the recovery of a portion 
of her lost transmarine possessions was thus advanced and 
recognised in the congress of autumn 371 b.c., she does not 
seem to have been able to take any immediate steps for 
prosecuting it. Six months afterwards, the state of northern 
Greece was again completely altered by the death, nearly at 
the same time, of Jason in Thessaly, and of Amyntas in 
Macedonia. 1 The former was cut off (as has been mentioned 
in the preceding chapter) by assassination, while in the pleni¬ 
tude of his vigour; and his great power could not be held 
together by an inferior hand. His two brothers, Polyphron 
and Polydorus, succeeded him in the post of tagus of Thessaly. 
Polyphron, having put to death his brother, enjoyed the 
dignity for a short time; after which he too was slain by a 
third brother, Alexander of Pherte; but not before he had 
committed gross enormities, by killing and banishing many of 
the most eminent citizens of Larissa and Pharsalus; among 
them the estimable Polydamas, 2 The Larisssean exiles, many 
belonging to the great family of the Aleuadas, took refuge in 

1 Dtodor. xv. 60. 

8 Xenoph. Hcllen. vi. 4, 33, 34. 

Diodorus (xv. 61) calls Alexander of Fherte brother of Polydorus j Plut¬ 
arch (Pelopid. c. 29} calls him nephew. Xenophon does not expressly say 
which; but his narrative seems to countenance the statement or Diodorus 

Tflfh - nth » of 'Plntan-K 
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Macedonia, where Amyntas (having died in 370 n.c.) had been 
succeeded in the throne by his youthful son Alexander. The 
latter, being persuaded to invade Thessaly for the purpose of 
restoring them, succeeded in getting possession of Larissa and 
Krannon; both which cities he kept under his own garrisons, 
in spite of unavailing resistance from Polyphron and Alexander 
of Phcrse. 1 

This Alexander, who succeeded to Jason’s despotism in 
Phera;, and to a considerable portion of his military power, 
was nevertheless unable to keep together the whole of it, or 
to retain Thessaly and its circumjacent tributaries in one 
united dominion. The Thessalian cities hostile to him invited 
assistance, not merely from Alexander of Macedon, but also 
from the Thebans ; who despatched Pelopidas into the country, 
seemingly in 369 u.c., soon after the return of the army under 
Epaminondas from its victorious progress in Laconia and 
Arcadia. Pelopidas entered Thessaly at the head of an army, 
and took Larissa with various other cities into Theban pro¬ 
tection; apparently under the acquiescence of Alexander of 
Macedon, with whom he contracted an alliance. 2 A large 
portion of Thessaly thus came under the protection of Thebes, 
in hostility to the dynasty of Phene and to the brutal tyrant 
Alexander who now ruled in that city. 

Alexander of Macedon found that he had difficulty enough 
in maintaining his own dominion at home, without holding 
Thessalian towns in garrison. He was harassed by intestine 
dissensions, and after a reign of scarcely two years, was assassin¬ 
ated (368 B-c.) by some conspirators of Aldrus and Pydna, 
two cities (half Macedonian, half Hellenic) near the western 
coast of the Thermaic Gulf. Ptolemteus (or Ptolemy) of 
Alorus is mentioned as leader of the enterprise, and Apollo- 
pbanSs of Pydna as one of the agents. 3 But besides these 

1 Diodor. xv. 61. 

2 Diodor, xv. 67. 

The transactions of Macedonia and Thessaly at this period are difficult to 
make out clearly. What is slated in the text comes from Diodorus; who 
affirms, however, further—that Pelopidas marched into Macedonia, and 
brought back as an hostage to Thebes the youthful Philip, brother of 
Alexander. This latter affirmation is incorrect; we know that Philip was 
in Macedonia, and free, after the death of Alexander. And I believe that 
the march of Pelopidas into Macedonia, with the bringing back of Philip 
as a hostage, took place in the following year 368 b.c. 

Justin also states (vii. St* erroneously, that Alexander of Macedon gave 
bis brother Philip as a hostage, first to the Illyrians, next to the Thebans. 

s Demosthen, De Fals. Leg. c. 58, p. 402; Diodorus, xv. 71. 

Diodoius makes the mistake ol calling this Ptolemy son of Amyntas 
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conspirators, there was also another enemy, Pausanias—a man 
of the royal lineage and a pretender to the throne; 1 who, 
having been hitherto in banishment, was now returning at 
the head of a considerable body of Greeks, supported by 
numerous partisans in Macedonia—and was already master 
of Anthemus, Therme, Strepsa, and other places in or near 
the Thermaic Gulf. He was making war both against Ptolemy 
and against the remaining family of Amyntas. Eurydik£, the 
widow of that prince, was now left with her two younger 
children, Perdikkas, a young man, and Philip, yet a youth. 
She was in the same interest with Ptolemy, the successful 
conspirator against her son Alexander, and there was even 
a tale which represented her as his accomplice in the deed. 
Ptolemy was regent, administering her affairs, and those of 
her minor children, against Pausanias. 2 

Deserted by many of their most powerful friends, EurydikS 
and Ptolemy would have been forced to yield the country to 
Pausanias, had they not found by accident a foreign auxiliary 
near at hand. The Athenian admiral IphikratSs, with a 
squadron of moderate force, was then on the coast of Mace¬ 
donia. He had been sent thither by his countrymen (369 b.c.) 
(soon after his partial conflict near Corinth with the retreating 
army of Epaminondas, on its way from Peloponnesus to Boeotia), 
for the purpose of generally surveying the maritime region of 

and brother of Perdikkas; though he at the same time describes him as 
TlroKefiaios ’AAwp/rijs, which desci iption would hardly be applied to one of 
the royal brothers. Moreover, the passage of AEschings, Pals. Leg. c. 14, 
p. 250, shows that Ptolemy was not son of Amyntas; and Dejdppus (up. 
Syncellum, p. 263) confirms the fact. 

See these points discussed in Mr. Fynes Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, 
Appendix, c, 4. 

* Diodor. xvi. 2. 

* AEschinGs, Fals. Legat. c. 13, 14, pp. 249, 2TO; Justin, vii. 6. 

AEschines mentions Ptolemy as regent, on behalf of Eurydikg and her 

two younger sons. AEschinGs also mentions Alexander as having recently 
died, but says nothing about his assassination. Nevertheless there is no 
reason to doubt that he was assassinated, which we know both from 
Demosthenes and Diodorus; and assassinated by Ptolemy, _ which we 
know from Plutarch (Pelop. c. 27), Marsyas (ap. Athenaeum, xiv. p. 629), 
and Diodorus. Justin states that EurydikS conspired both against her 
husband Amyntas, and against her children, in concert with a paramour. 
The statements of AEschings rather tend to disprove the charge of her 
having been concerned in the death of Amyntas, hut to support that of her 
having been accomplice with Ptolemy in the murder of Alexander. 

Assassination was a fate which frequently befell the Macedonian kings, 
When we come to the history of Olympias, mother of Alexander the 
Great, it will be seen that Macedonian queens were capable of greater 
crimes than those imputed to EurydikA 
Vox- v - 
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Macedonia and Thrace, opening negotiations with parties in 
the country, and laying his plans for future military operations. 
At the period when Alexander was slain, and when Pausanias 
was carrying on his invasion, Iphikratfes happened to be on 
the Macedonian coast. He was there visited by EurydikS 
with her two sons Perdikkas and Philip; the latter seemingly 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age, the former somewhat 
older. She urgently implored him to assist the family in their 
present emergency, reminding him that Amyntas had not only 
throughout his life been a faithful ally of Athens, but had also 
adopted him (Iphikratfis) as his son, and had thus constituted 
him brother to the two young princes. Placing Perdikkas in 
his hands, and causing Philip to embrace his knees, she 
appealed to his generous sympathies, and invoked his aid as 
the only chance of restoration, or even of personal safety, to 
the family. Iphikrates, moved by this affecting supplication, 
declared in her favour, acted so vigorously against Pausanias 
as to expel him from Macedonia, and secured the sceptre to 
the family of Amyntas; under Ptolemy of Alorus as regent for 
the time. 

This striking incident is described by the orator Aischines 1 
in an oration delivered many years afterwards at Athens. The 
boy, who then clasped the knees of Iphikrates, lived afterwards 
to overthrow the independence, not of Athens alone, but of 
Greece generally. The Athenian general had not been sent 
to meddle in the disputes of succession to the Macedonian 
crown. Nevertheless, looking at the circumstances of the 
time, his interference may really have promised beneficial 
consequences to Athens; so that we have no right to blame 
him for the unforeseen ruin which it was afterwards found to 
occasion. 

Though the interference of Iphikrates maintained the family 
of Amyntas, and established Ptolemy of Aldrus as regent, it 
did not procure to Athens the possession of Amphipolis; 
which was not in the power of the Macedonian kings to 
bestow. Amphipolis was at that time a free Greek city, 
inhabited by a population in the main seemingly Chalkidic, 
and in confederacy with Olynthus. 3 Iphikrates prosecuted 

1 jEschings, Fals. Leg. e. 13, 14, pp. 249, 250; Cornelius Nepos, 
Iphicrates, c. 3. 

a Demosthen. cont, Aristokrat. p. 669, s. 150. 

. /iicrSoT wdAiyaMv (Charidimus) Tots 'OAvySlots, Tots i/j.er{pois 

ijiBpots sal Tots txooaiv ‘A/uplwohtv /cotA tovtov rby xpivov. 

Demosfhenfe is here speaking of the time when Timoiheus superseded 
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his naval operations on the coast of Thrace and Macedonia 
for a period of three years (368-365 b.c.). We make out very 
imperfectly what he achieved. He took into his service a 
general named Charidemus, a native of Oreus in Eubeea j one 
of those Condottieri (to use an Italian word familiar in the 
fourteenth century), who, having a band of mercenaries under 
his command, hired himself to the best bidder and to the 
most promising cause. These mercenaries served under 
Iphikrates for three years, 1 until he was dismissed by the 
Athenians from his command and superseded by Timotheus. 
What successes they enabled him to obtain for Athens, is 
not clear ; but it is certain that he did not succeed in taking 
Amphipolis. He seems to have directed one or two attempts 
against the town by other officers, which proved abortive; but 
he got possession of some Amphipolitan prisoners or hostages, 2 
which opened a prospect of accomplishing the surrender of 
the town. 

It seems evident, however, in spite of our great dearth of 
information, that Iphikrates during his command between 
369-365 B.c. did not satisfy the expectations of his countrymen. 
At that time, those expectations were large, as testified by 
sending out not only Iphikrates to Macedonia and Thrace, but 
also Timotheus (who had relumed from his service with the 
Persians in 372-371 b.c.) to Ionia and the Hellespont, in 
conjunction with AriobarzanSs the satrap of Phrygia. 3 That 
satrap was in possession of Sestos, as well as of various other 
towns in the Thracian Chersonesus, towards which Athenian 
ambition now tended, according to that new turn, towards 

Iphikratls in the command, that is, about 365-364 B.C. But we are fairly 
entitled to presume that the same is true of 369 or 36S b.c. 

1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, s. 149, c. 37. 

a Demostb. cont. Aristokr. p. 669, s. 149, c. 37. 

The passage in which the orator alludes to these hostages of the Amphi- 
politnns in the hands of Iphikrates, is unfortunately not fully intelligible 
without further information. 

(CharidSmus) npfirov julu rolls ’Ap<p iitoXitSv ipfjpovs, 06s wop’ 
‘Apiri i'hov \a$i>v 'I^iKpdrjjs tSuKe QvA&rreir abr$, 
aaix4oav bfiGiv u>s 6/ias Kepftrai, irapiiuieer 'AfifiroXhaiS' kr! toO 
/lit KaSfio ‘ApidifiroAiv, tout’ 4/j.ithSior Kwiff-n). 

Who Harpalus was—or what is meant by IphikratSs “obtaining (or 
capturing) from him the Amphipolitan hostages “—we cannot determine. 
Possibly Harpalus may have been commander of a body of Macedonians 
or Thracians acting as auxiliaries to the Amphipolitans, and in this 
character exacting hostages from them as security. Charidfcnus, as we 
see afterwards, when acting for ICersobleptds, received hostages from the 
inhabitants of Sestos (Demosth, cont. Aristokrat. p. 679, c, 40, 5. 177). , 

3 Demosthen. De Rhodior. Libertat. c. 9 , p. 193. 
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more special and separate acquisitions for Athens, which it 
had taken since the battle of Leuktra. But before we advert 
to the achievements of Timotheus (366-365 b.c.) in these 
regions, we must notice the main course of political conflict in 
Greece Proper, down to the partial pacification of 366 b.c. 

Though the Athenians had sent Iphikrates (in the winter of 
370-369 b.c.) to rescue Sparta from the grasp of Epaminondas, 
the terms of a permanent alliance had not yet been settled 
between them. Envoys from Sparta and her allies visited 
Athens shortly afterwards for that purpose. 1 All pretensions 
to exclusive headship on the part of Sparta were now at an end. 
Amidst abundant discussion in the public assembly, all the 
speakers, Lacedremonian and others as well as Athenian, 
unanimously pronounced that the headship must be vested 
jointly and equally in Sparta and Athens; and the only point 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. I, 1. 

The words rQ itrrlptp (ret must denote the year beginning in the spring 
of 369 B.C. On this point I agree with Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. vol, v. ch. 
40, p. 145 note); differing from him however (p. r4fi note), as well as from 
Mr. Clinton, in this—that I place the second expedition of Epaminondas 
into Peloponnesus (as Sievers places it, p. 278) in 369 B.c. ; not in 
368 B.C. 

The narrative of Xenophon carries to my mind conviction that this is 
what he meant to affirm. In the beginning of Book VII. he says, t# S’ 
iirrepcp trei AemeSatpoyiaiy Kal riiv ttVMiixtav irpiafieis avroKpdropes 

’Aflnvaff, fiovAeuirdfieyoi Kafl’ 8, re % trvppaxia taoiro AaKeSatp-oviois Kal 
’A 0 i)valdis. 

Now the words r$ S’ vtrriptp (ret denote the spring of 369 B.C. 

Xenophon goes on to describe the assembly and the discussion at Athens, 
respecting the terms of alliance. This description occupies, from vii, 1, l 
to vii. 1, 14, where the final vote and agreement is announced. 

Immediately after this vote, Xenophon goes on to say —irpareuaptivuv S’ 
d/ifortpuv mrr&v teal twv trv/ifiix<ev (Lacedemonians, Athenians, and 
allies) els KiptvBov, fSofs KOtvp tpvKirrtty rb "Oretoy. Kal Aral liropeiovra 
at Qnftaioi Kal of erdfifiaxoi, rrapara^dfeeyot itpiKarrov (tXKos tiWoffey roS 
'Ovelov. 

I conceive that the decision of the Athenian assembly—the march of the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians to guard the lines of Oneium—and the march 
of the Thebans to enter Peloponnesus—are here placed by Xenophon as 
events in immediate sequence, with no long interval of time between them, 

I see no ground to admit the interval of a year between the vote of the 
assembly and the march of the Thebans; the more so, as Epaminondas 
might reasonably presume that the building of Megalopolis and Messdnd, 
recently begun, would need to be supported by another Theban army in 
Peloponnesus during 369 B.C. 

It is indeed contended (and admitted even by Sievers) that Epaminondas 
could not have been re-elected Baeotarch in 369 b.c. But in this point I 
do not concur. It appears to me that the issue of the trial at Thebes was 
triumphant for him j thus making it more probable—not less probable— 
that he and Pelopidas were re-elected Bceotarchs immediately. 
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in debate was, how such an arrangement could be most 
suitably carried out. It was at first proposed that the former 
should command on land, the latter at sea; a distribution, 
which, on first hearing, found favour both as equitable and 
convenient until an Athenian named Kephisodotus reminded 
his countrymen, that the Lacedaemonians had few ships of war, 
and those manned chiefly by Helots; while the land-force of 
Athens consisted of her horsemen and hoplites, the choice 
citizens of the state. Accordingly, on the distribution now 
pointed out, Athenians, in great numbers and of the best 
quality, would be placed under Spartan command; while few 
Lacedaemonians, and those of little dignity, would go under 
Athenian command; which would be, not equality, but the 
reverse. Kephisodotus proposed that both on land and at sea, 
the command should alternate between Athens and Sparta, in 
periods of five days; and his amendment was adopted. 1 

Though such amendment had the merit of perfect equality 
between the two competitors for headship, it was by no means 
well calculated for success in joint operations against a 
general like Epaminondas. The allies determined to occupy 
Corinth as a main station and to guard the line of Mount 
Oneium between that city and Kenchre®, 2 so as to prevent the 
Thebans from again penetrating into Peloponnesus. It is one 
mark of the depression in the fortunes of Sparta, that this very 
station, now selected for the purpose of keeping a Theban 
invader from her frontier, had been held, during the war from 
394-387 b.c., by the Athenians and Thebans against herself, 
to prevent her from breaking out of Peloponnesus into Attica 
and Bceotia. Never since the invasion of Xerxes had there 
been any necessity for defending the Isthmus of Corinth 
against an extra-Peloponnesian assailant. But now, even to 
send a force from Sparta to Corinth, recourse must have been 
had to transport by sea, either across the Argolic Gulf from 
Prasiae to Halieis, or round Cape Skyllseum to the Saronic Gulf 
and Kenchrese; for no Spartan troops could march by land across 
Arcadia or Argos. This difficulty however was surmounted, 
and a large allied force (not less than 20,000 men according to 
Diodorus)—consisting of Athenians with auxiliary mercenaries 
under Chabrias, Lacedaemonians, Pellenians, Epidaurians, 
Megarians, Corinthians, and all the other allies still adhering 
to Sparta, was established in defensive position along the line 
of Oneium. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 10-14. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii. I, re, 16; Diodor. jcv. 68. 
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It was essential for Thebes to reopen communication with 
her Peloponnesian allies. Accordingly Epaminondas, at the 
head of the Thebans and their northern allies, arrived during 
the same summer in front of this position, on his march into 
Peloponnesus. His numbers were inferior to those of his 
assembled enemies, whose position prevented him from joining 
his Arcadian, Argeian, and Eleian allies, already assembled in 
Peloponnesus. After having vainly challenged the enemy to 
come down and fight in the plain, Epaminondas laid his plan 
for attacking the position. Moving from his camp a little 
before daybreak, so as to reach the enemy, just when the 
night-guards were retiring, but before the general body had yet 
risen and got under arms 1 —he directed an assault along the 
whole line. But his principal effort, at the head of the chosen 
Theban troops, was made against the Lacedaemonians and 
Pellenians, who were posted in the most assailable part of the 
line . 2 So skilfully was his movement conducted, that he 
completely succeeded in surprising them. The Lacedaemonian 
polemarch, taken unprepared, was driven from his position, 
and forced to retire to another point of the hilly ground. He 
presently sent to solicit a truce for burying his dead; agreeing 
to abandon the line of Oneium, which had now become inde¬ 
fensible. The other parts of the Theban army made no 
impression by their attack, nor were they probably intended 
to do more than occupy attention, while Epaminondas himself 
vigorously assailed the weak point of the position. Yet 
Xenophon censures the Lacedaemonian polemarch as faint¬ 
hearted, for having evacuated the whole line as soon as his 
own position was forced; alleging, that he might easily have 
found another good position on one of the neighbouring 


1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 16 j Polymnus, ii. 2, 9. 

This was an hour known to be favourable to sudden assailants, affording 
a considerable chance that the enemy might be off their guard. It was at 
the same hour that the Athenian Thrasybulus surprised the troops of the 
Thirty, near PhylS in Attica (Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 6). 

2 Xen. Hellen. ib. j Pausanias, ix. 15, 2. 

Pausanias describes the battle as having been fought irtp) A 4 x al0V > not 
very exact, topographically, since it was on the other side of Corinth, 
between Corinth ana Kenchrese. 

Diodorus (xv. 68) states that the whole space across, from Kenchrese on 
one sea to Lechteum on the other, was trenched and palisaded by the 
Athenians and Spartans. But this cannot be true, because the Long Walls 
were a sufficient defence between Corinth and Lecheeum ; and even between 
Corinth and Kenchrese, it is not probable that any such continuous line 
of defence was drawn, though the assailable points were probably thus 
Guarded. Xenophon does not mention either trench or palisade. 
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eminences, and might have summoned reinforcements from his 
allies—and that the Thebans, in spite of their partial success, 
were so embarrassed how to descend on the Peloponnesian side 
of Oneium, that they were half disposed to retreat. The 
criticism of Xenophon indicates doubtless an unfavourable 
judgement pronounced by many persons in the army; the 
justice of which we are not in a condition to appreciate. But 
whether the Lacedaemonian commander was to blame or 
not, Epaminondas, by his skilful and victorious attack upon 
this strong position, enhanced his already high military 
renown . 1 

Having joined his Peloponnesian allies, Arcadians, Eleians, 
and Argeians, he was more than a match for the Spartan and 
Athenian force, which appears now to have confined itself to 
Corinth, Lechteum, and Kenchreoe. He ravaged the territories 
of Epidaurus, Trcezen, and Phlius; and obtained possession 
of Sikyon as well as of Fellene . 3 At Sikyon, a vote of the 
people being taken, it was resolved to desert Sparta, to 
form alliance with Thebes, and to admit a Theban harmost 
and garrison into the acropolis; Euphron—a citizen hitherto 
preponderant in the city by means of Sparta, and devoted to 
her interest—now altered his politics and went along with the 
stronger tide . 3 We cannot doubt also that Epaminondas went 
into Arcadia to encourage and regulate the progress of his two 
great enterprises—the foundation of Messene and Megalopolis; 
nor docs the silence of Xenophon on such a matter amount to 
any disproof. These new towns having been commenced less 
than a year before, cannot have been yet finished, and may 
probably have required the reappearance of his victorious army. 
The little town of Phlius-situated south of Sikyon and west 
of Corinth—which was one of the most faithful allies of Sparta, 
was also in great hazard of being captured by the Phliasian 
exiles. When the Arcadians and Eleians were marching 
through Nemca to join Epaminondas at Oneium, these exiles 
entreated them only to show themselves near Phlius; with the 
assurance that such demonstration would suffice to bring about 
the capture of the town. The exiles then stole by night to the 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. i, 14-17; Diodor. xv. 68. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 18; vii. 2, 11; Diodor. xv. 69, 

This march against Sikyon seems alluded to by Paosaniss fvi. 3, 1); 
the Eleian horse were commanded by Stomlus, who slew the enemy’s 
commander with his own hand. 

The stratagem of the Boeotian PammenSs in attacking the harbour of 
Sikyon (Polyaenus, v. 16, 4) may perhaps belong to this undertaking. 

3 Xen. Heilen. vii. i, 18, 22, 44 j vii. 3, a-S. 
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foot of the town walls with scaling-ladders, and there lay hid, 
until, as day began to break, the scouts from the neighbouring 
hill Trikaranum announced that the allied enemies were in 
sight. While the attention of the citizens within was thus 
engaged on the other side, the concealed exiles planted their 
ladders, overpowered the few unprepared guards, and got 
possession of the acropolis. Instead of contenting themselves 
with this position until the allied force came up, they strove 
also to capture the town; but in this they were defeated by 
the citizens, who, by desperate efforts of bravery, repulsed both 
the intruders within and the enemy without ; thus preserving 
their town . 1 The fidelity of the Phliasians to Sparta entailed 
upon them severe hardships through the superiority of their 
enemies in the field, and through perpetual ravage of their 
territory from multiplied hostile neighbours (Argos, Arcadia, 
and Sikyon), who had established fortified posts on their 
borders •, for it was only on the side of Corinth that the 
Phliasians had a friendly neighbour to afford them the means 
of purchasing provisions . 2 

Amidst general success, the Thebans experienced partial 
reverses. Their march carrying them near to Corinth, a party 
of them had the boldness to rush at the gates, and to attempt 
a surprise of the town. But the Athenian Chabrias, then 
commanding within it, disposed his troops so skilfully, and 
made so good a resistance, that he defeated them with loss 
and reduced them to the necessity of asking for the ordinary 
truce to bury their dead, which were lying very near to the 
walls . 3 This advantage over the victorious Thebans somewhat 
raised the spirits of the Spartan allies ; who were still further 
encouraged by the arrival in Lechseum of a squadron from 
Syracuse, bringing a body of 2000 mercenary Gauls and Iberians, 
with fifty horsemen, as a succour from the despot Dionysius. 
Such foreigners had never before been seen in Peloponnesus. 
Their bravery, and singular nimbleness of movement, gave 
them the advantage in several partial skirmishes, and discon¬ 
certed the Thebans. But the Spartans and Athenians were 
not bold enough to hazard a general battle, and the Syracusan 

1 Xen. Hellen, vii. 2, 5-9. 

This incident must have happened in 369 B.C., just about the time when 
Epamiaoodas surprised and broke through the defensive lines of Mount 
Oneiura. In the second chapter of the seventh Book, Xenophon takes up 
the history of Phlius, and carries it on from the winter of 370-369 B.C., 
when Epaminondas invaded Laconia, through 369, 368, 367 B.c. 

B Xen, Helien. vii. 2,17. 

* Xen. Hellen, vii. 1, 19; Diodor, xv, 69. 
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detachment returned home after no very long stay j 1 * while the 
Thebans also went back to Boeotia. 

One proceeding of Epaminondas during this expedition 
merits especial notice. It was the general practice of the 
Thebans to put to death all the Boeotian exiles who fell into 
their hands as prisoners, while they released under ransom all 
other Greek prisoners. At the capture of a village named 
Phcebias in the Sikyonian territory, Epaminondas took captive 
a considerable body of Boeotian exiles. With the least possible 
delay, he let them depart under ransom, professing to regard 
them as belonging to other cities. 3 We find him always try¬ 
ing to mitigate the rigorous dealing then customary towards 
political opponents. 

Throughout this campaign of 369 B.c., all the Peloponnesian 
allies had acted against Sparta cheerfully under Epaminondas 
and the Thebans. But in the ensuing year the spirit of the 
Arcadians had been so raised, by the formation of the new 
Pan-Arcadian communion, by the progress of Messfinfi and 
Megalopolis, and the conspicuous depression of Sparta—that 
they fancied themselves not only capable of maintaining their 
independence by themselves, but also entitled to divide head¬ 
ship with Thebes, as Athens divided it with Sparta. Lykomed6s 
the Mantineian, wealthy, energetic, and able, stood forward as 
the exponent of this new aspiration, and as the champion of 
Arcadian dignity. He reminded the Ten Thousand (the Pan- 
Arcadian synod)—that while all other residents in Peloponnesus 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. I, 2z j Diodor. xv. 70. 

Diodorus states that these mercenaries had been furnished with pay for 
five months; if this is correct, I presume that we must understand it as 
comprehending the time of their voyage from Sicily and back to Sicily. 
Nevertheless, the language of Xenophon would not lead us to suppose that 
they remained in Peloponnesus even so long as three months. 

I think it certain however that much more must have passed in this 
campaign than what Xenophon indicates. Epaminondas would hardly 
have forced the passage of the Oneium for such small objects as we find 
mentioned in the Hellenics. 

An Athenian Inscription, extremely defective, yet partially restored, and 
published by M. Boeckh (Corp. Inscr. No. 85 a. Addenda to vol. i._ p. 
897), records a vote, of the Athenian people and of the synod of Athenian 
confederates—praising Dionysius of Syracuse—and recording him with bis 
two sons as benefactors of Athens. It was probably passed somewhere 
near this time ; and we know from Demosthenfis that the Athenians 
granted the freedom of their city to Dionysius and his descendants 
(Demosthenes ad Philipp. Epistol. p. x6r, as well as the Epistle of Philip, 
on which this is a comment). The Inscription is too defective to warrant 
any other inferences. 

3 Pausanias, ix. is, 2- 
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were originally immigrants, they alone were the indigenous 
occupants of the peninsula; that they were the most numerous 
section, as well as the bravest and hardiest men, who bore the 
Hellenic name—of which, proof was afforded by the fact, that 
Arcadian mercenary soldiers were preferred to all others; that 
the Lacedaemonians had never ventured to invade Attica, nor 
the Thebans to invade Laconia, without Arcadian auxiliaries. 
“ Let us follow no man’s lead (he concluded), but stand up lor 
ourselves. In former days, we built up the power of Sparta 
by serving in her armies; and now, if we submit quietly to 
follow the Thebans, without demanding alternate headship for 
ourselves, we shall presently find them to be Spartans under 
another name.” 1 

Such exhortations were heard with enthusiasm by the 
assembled Arcadians, to whom political discussion and the 
sentiment of collective dignity was a novelty. Impressed with 
admiration for Lykomedes, they chose as officers every man 
whom he recommended; calling upon him to lead them into 
active service, so as to justify their new pretensions. He 
conducted them into the territory of Epidaurus, now under 
invasion by the Argeians; who were however in the greatest 
danger of being cut off, having their retreat intercepted by a 
body of troops from Corinth under Chabrias—Athenians and 
Corinthians. LykomedGs with his Arcadians, fighting his way 
through enemies as well as through a difficult country, repelled 
the division of Chabrias, and extricated the embarrassed 
Argeians. He next invaded the territory south of the new city 
of MessGng and west of the Messenian Gulf, part of which was 
still held by Spartan garrisons. He penetrated as far as AsinG, 
where the Spartan commander, Geranor, drew out his garrison 
to resist them, but was defeated with loss, and slain, while 
the suburbs of AsinS were destroyed. 2 Probably the Spartan 
mastery of the south-western corner of Peloponnesus was 
terminated by this expedition. The indefatigable activity 
which these Arcadians now displayed under their new com¬ 
mander, overpowering all enemies, and defying all hardships 
and difficulties of marching over the most rugged mountains, by 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. x, *3. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 25. 

Hrparevripevot S£ teal els 'A<rlvs)v rfjs Aanuyiinjs, iyltcnrrdy re rty ray 
Aoxebaipovluv Qaovp&v, leal rbv Tepiyopa, rby srob.ip.apxe > 1 ’Ssrapnirsiy 
yeyeysipivov, hritereivav, kb) rb srpoia-reioy r&y ’Amyaioiy isripSitaav. 

Diodorus slates that Lykotnedes and the Arcadians took PeildnG, which 
is in a different situation and can hardly refer to the same expedition (xv. 
67}. 
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night as well as by day, throughout the winter season—excited 
everywhere astonishment and alarm; not without considerable 
jealousy even on the part of their allies the Thebans. 1 

While such jealousy tended to loosen the union, between the 
Arcadians and Thebes, other causes tended at the same time 
to disunite them from Elis. The Eleians claimed rights of 
supremacy over Lepreon and the other towns of Triphylia, 
which rights they had been compelled by the Spartan arms 
to forego thirty years before. 2 Ever since that period, these 
towns had ranked as separate communities, each for itself as a 
dependent ally of Sparta. Now that the power of the latter 
was broken, the Eleians aimed at resumption of their lost 
supremacy. But the formation of the new “commune Arca- 
dum” at Megalopolis interposed an obstacle never before 
thought of. The Triphylian towns, affirming themselves to be 
of Arcadian origin, and setting forth as their eponymous Hero 
Triphylus son of Arkas, 8 solicited to be admitted as fully- 
qualified members of the incipient Pan-Arcadian communion. 
They were cordially welcomed by the general Arcadian body 
(with a degree of sympathy similar to that recently shown by 
the Germans towards Sleswick-Holstein), received as political 
brethren, and guaranteed as independent against Elis. 4 The 
Eleians, thus finding themselves disappointed of the benefits 
which they had anticipated from the humiliation of Sparta, 
became greatly alienated from the Arcadians. 

Ariobarzanes, the satrap of Phrygia, with whom the Athenians 
had just established a correspondence, now endeavoured (per¬ 
haps at their instance) to mediate for peace in Greece, sending 
over a citizen of Abydus named Philiskus, furnished with a 
large sum of money. Choosing Delphi 'as a centre, Philiskus 
convoked thither, in the name of the Persian king, deputies from 
all the belligerent parties, Theban, Lacedaemonian, Athenian, 
&c., to meet him. These envoys never consulted the god as 
to the best means of attaining peace (says Xenophon),' but 
merely took counsel among themselves; hence, he observes, 
little progress was made towards peace; since the Spartans 6 
peremptorily insisted that MessSnfi should again be restored to 
them, while the Thebans were not less firm in resisting the 
proposition. It rather seems that the allies of Sparta were 
willing to concede the point, and even tried, though in vain, to 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. X, 26. 2 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 30, 31. 

s Polyb, iv. 77. 4 Xen. Hellen, vii. 1, 26; vii, 4, X2. 

5 Xen. Hellen. vii. I, 27. ’Exet S« f£ piy St<f oiitv iicoivi- 

aavro, 8jt»i tiv T] elpfivn yipoira, odTo! Si ifiavKfioyro. 
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overcome her reluctance. The congress accordingly broke up; 
while Philiskus, declaring himself in favour of Sparta and Athens, 
employed his money in levying mercenaries for the professed 
purpose of aiding them in the war. 1 We do not find, however, 
that he really lent them any aid. It would appear that his 
mercenaries were intended for the service of the satrap himself, 
who was then organising his revolt from ArtaxerxSs ; and that 
his probable purpose in trying to close the war was, that he 
might procure Grecian soldiers more easily and abundantly. 
Though the threat of Philiskus produced no immediate result, 
however, it so alarmed the Thebans as to determine them to 
send an embassy up to the Great King; the rather, as they 
learnt that the Lacedaemonian Euthyklfis had already gone up 
to the Persian court, to solicit on behalf of Sparta. 2 

How important had been the move made by Epaminondas 
in reconstituting the autonomous Messenians, was shown, 
among other evidences, by the recent abortive congress at 
Delphi. Already this formed the capital article in Grecian 
political discussion; an article, too, on which Sparta stood 
nearly alone. For not only the Thebans (whom Xenophon 8 
specifies as if there were no others of the same sentiment^, but 
all the allies of Thebes, felt hearty sympathy and identity of 
interest with the newly-enfranchised residents in Mount Ithdmd 
and in Western Laconia; while the allies even of Sparta were, 
at most, only lukewarm against them, if not positively inclined 
in their favour. 4 * 

A new phenomenon soon presented itself, which served as a 
sort of recognition of the new-born, or newly-revived, Messenian 
community, by the public voice of Greece. At the 103rd 
Olympic festival (Midsummer 368 b.c.) —which occurred within 
less than two years after Epaminondas laid the foundation-stone 
of MessSnfi—a Messenian boy named Damiskus gained the 
wreath as victor in the foot-race of boys. Since the first 
Messenian war, whereby the nation became subject to Sparta, 6 

1 Xen, Hellen. vii, i, 27 ; Diodor. xv. 70. 

Diodorus states that Philiskus was sent by ArtaxerxSs; which Beams not 
exact; he was sent by AriobarranSs in the name of ArtaxerxSs. Diodorus 
also says that Philiskus left 3000 mercenaries with pay provided, for the 
service of the Lacedemonians j which troops are never afterwards 
mentioned. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii. r, 33. 3 Xen. Hellen. vii, r, 27. 

1 See this fact indicated in Isokratfe, Archidomus (Or. vi.), s. 2-11. 

8 Pausanias, vi. 2, 5. 

Two Messenian victors had been proclaimed during the interval ! hut 

they were inhabitants of Messfind in Sicily. And these two were ancient 
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no Messenian victor had ever been enrolled; though before 
that war, in the earliest half-century of recorded Olympiads, 
several Messenian victors are found on the register. No 
competitor was admitted to enter the lists, except as a free 
Greek from a free community; accordingly so long as these 
Messenians had been either enslaved, or in exile, they would 
never have been allowed to contend for the prize under that 
designation. So much the stronger was the impression pro¬ 
duced, when, in 368 b.c., after an interval of more than three 
centuries, Damiskus the Messenian was proclaimed victor. 
No Theory (or public legation for sacrifice) could have come 
to Olympia from Sparta, since she was then at war both 
with Eleians and Arcadians; probably few individual Lace¬ 
daemonians were present; so that the spectators, composed 
generally of Greeks unfriendly to Sparta, would hail the 
proclamation of the new name as being an evidence of her 
degradation, as well as from sympathy with the long and severe 
oppression of the Messenians. 1 This Olympic festival—the 
first after the great revolution occasioned by the battle of 
Leuktra—was doubtless a scene of earnest anti-Spartan 
emotion. 

During this year 368 n.c., the Thebans undertook to march 
into Peloponnesus; the peace-congress at Delphi probably 
occupied their attention, while the Arcadians neither desired 
nor needed their aid. But Pelopidas conducted in this year a 
Theban force into Thessaly, in order to protect Larissa and the 
other cities against Alexander of Pherse, and to counterwork the 
ambitious projects of that despot, who was soliciting reinforce¬ 
ment from Athens. In his first object he succeeded. Alexander 
was compelled to visit him at Larissa, and solicit peace. This 
despot, however, alarmed at the complaints which came from 
all sides against his cruelty—and at the language, first, admoni¬ 
tory, afterwards, menacing, of Pelopidas—soon ceased to 
think himself in safety, and fled home to Pherse. Pelopidas 
established a defensive union against him among the other 
Thessalian cities, and then marched onward into Macedonia, 
where the regent Ptolemy, not strong enough to resist entered 
into alliance -with the Thebans; surrendering to them thirty 

citizens of ZanklS, the name which the Sicilian Mess£n£ bore before 
Anaxilaus the despot chose to give to it this last-mentioned name. 

1 See the contrary, or Spartan, feeling—disgust at the idea of' persons 
who had recently been their slaves, presenting themselves as spectators and 
competitors in the plain of Olympia—set forth in Xsokratfo, Or. vi. 
(Archidamus) s. ill, 112. 
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hostages from the most distinguished families in Macedonia, as 
a guarantee for his faithful adherence. Among the hostages 
was the youthful Philip son of Amyntas, who remained in this 
character at Thebes for some years, under the care of 
Pammenes. 1 It was thus that Ptolemy and the family of 
Amyntas, though they had been maintained in Macedonia by 
the active intervention of Iphikrates and the Athenians not 
many months before, nevertheless now connected themselves 
by alliance with the Thebans, the enemies of Athens. /Eschinfis 
the Athenian orator denounces them for ingratitude; but 
possibly the superior force of the Thebans left them no option. 
Both the Theban and Macedonian force became thus enlisted 
for the protection of the freedom of Amphipolis against Athens. 2 
And Pelopidas returned to Thebes, having extended the 
ascendency of Thebes not only over Thessaly, but also over 
Macedonia, assured by the acquisition of the thirty hostages. 

Such extension of the Theban power, in Northern Greece, 
disconcerted the maritime projects of Athens on the coast of 

1 Plutarch, Felopid. c. 26. 

3 /Eschines, De Fals. Leg. c. 14, p. 249. 

. SiSicricuv, 8 ti vpmrav /ilv Mp ’hp.<pnri\tus iuniirpaTTt 

(Ptolemy) Tp vi\n (to Athens), Ktd irpbs &it$aiovs Siapepopivav ‘Adtivaiar, 
auMUSjtlw iiroi^traro, & c. 

Neither Plutarch nor Diodorus appear to me precise in specifying and 
distinguishing the different expeditions of Pelopidas into Thessaly. X 
Cannot but think that he made four different expeditions; two before his 
embassy to the Persian court (which embassy took place in 367 b.c. : see 
Mr, Clinton, Fast. Hellen. on that year, who rightly places the date of the 
embassy), and two after it. 

1. The first was, in 369 B.C., after the death of Amyntas, but during the 
short reign, Jess than two years, of his son Alexander of Macedon. 

Diodorus mentions this fact (xv. 67), but he adds, what is erroneous, 
that Pelopidas on this occasion brought hack Philip as a hostage. 

2. The second was in 36S B.C. ; also mentioned by Diodorus (xv. 71) 
and by Plutarch (Pelop. c. 26). 

Diodorus (erroneously, as I think) connects this expedition with the 
seizure and detention of Pelopidas by Alexander of Phene. But it was 
really on this occasion that Pelopidas brought back the hostages. 

3. The third (which was rather a mission than an expedition) was in 
366 B.c., after the return of Pelopidas from the Persian court, which 
happened seemingly in the beginning of 366 B.c. In this third march, 
Pelopidas was seized and made prisoner by Alexander of Pheree, until he 
was released by Epaminondas, Plutarch mentions this expedition, clearly 
distinguishing it from the second (Pelopidas, c, 27— perd 5 k ravra ird\iv, 
Ssc.); but with this mistake, in my judgement, that he places it before die 
journey of Pelopidas to the Persian court; whereas it really occurred after 
and in consequence of that journey, which dates in 367 B.c. 

4. The fourth and last, in 364-363 B.c.; wherein he was slain (Diodor, 
xv. 80 j Plutarch, Felopid. c. 32). 
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Macedonia, at the same time that it laid the foundation of an 
alliance between her and Alexander of Pherse. While she was 
thus opposing the Thebans in Thessaly, a second squadron 
and reinforcement arrived at Corinth from Syracuse, under 
Kissidas, despatched by the despot Dionysius. Among the 
synod of allies assembled at Corinth, debate being held as to 
the best manner of employing them, the Athenians strenuously 
urged that they should be sent to act in Thessaly. But the 
Spartans took an opposite view, and prevailed to have them 
sent round to the southern coast of Laconia, in order that they 
might co-operate in repelling or invading the Arcadians. 1 
Reinforced by the Sicilians and other mercenaries, Archidamus 
led out the Lacedaemonian forces against Arcadia. He took 
Karyte by assault, putting to death every man whom he captured 
in the place; and he further ravaged all the Arcadian territory, 
in the district named after the Parrhasii, until the joint Arcadian 
and Argeian forces arrived to oppose him; upon which he 
retreated to an eminence near Midea. 2 Here Kissidas, the 
Syracusan commander, gave notice that he must retire, as 
the period to which his orders reached had expired. He 
accordingly marched back to Sparta; but midway in the march, 
in a narrow pass, the Messenian troops arrested his advance, 
and so hampered him, that he was forced to send to Archidamus 
for aid. The latter soon appeared, while the main body of 
Arcadians and Argeians followed also; and Archidamus 
resolved to attack them in general battle near Midea. Imploring 
his soldiers, in an emphatic appeal, to rescue the great name of 
Sparta from the disgrace into which it had fallen, he found 
them full of responsive ardour. They rushed with such fierce¬ 
ness to the charge, that the Arcadians and Argeians were 
thoroughly daunted, and fled with scarce any resistance. The 
pursuit was vehement, especially by the Gallic mercenaries, and 
the slaughter frightful. Ten thousand men (if we axe to believe 
Diodorus) were slain, without the loss of a single Lacedaemonian. 
Of this easy and important victory—or, as it came to be called, 
“ the tearless battle "■—news was forthwith transmitted by the 
herald Demoteles to Sparta. So powerful was the emotion 
produced by his tale, that all the Spartans who heard it burst 

1 Xen. Hellon. vli. i, 28. 

8 Xen. Hellen. vii. r, 28. The place here called Midea cannot be 
identified. The only place of that name known, is in the territory of 
Argos, quite different from what is here mentioned. 0 . Mailer proposes 
to substitute Malsea for Midea; a conjecture,, which there are no means of 

verifyinir. 
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into tears ; Agesilaus, the Senators, and the Ephors, setting the 
example; 1 ~-a striking proof how humbled, and disaccustomed 
to the idea of victory, their minds had recently become!—a 
striking proof also, when we compare it with the inflexible self- 
control which marked their reception of the disastrous tidings 
from Leuktra, how much more irresistible is unexpected joy 
than unexpected grief, in working on these minds of iron 
temper! 

So offensive had been the insolence of the Arcadians, that 
the news of their defeat was not unwelcome even to their allies 
the Thebans and Eleians. It made them feel that they were 
not independent of Theban aid, and determined Epaminondas 
again to show himself in Peloponnesus, with the special view 
of enrolling the Achaeans in his alliance. The defensive line 
of Oneium was still under occupation by the Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians, who had their head-quarters at Corinth. Yet 
having remained unattacked all the preceding year, it was now 
so negligently guarded, that Peisias, the general of Argos, 
instigated by a private request of Epaminondas, was enabled 
suddenly to seize the heights above Kenchrese, with a force of 
2000 men and seven days' provision. The Theban commander, 
hastening his march, thus found the line of Oneium open near 
Kenchreae, and entered Peloponnesus without resistance ; after 
which he proceeded, joined by his Peloponnesian allies, against 
the cities in Achaia. 2 Until die battle of Leuktra, these cities 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 28-32 j Djodor. xv. 72; Plutarch, Agesil. c. 33. 

a I think that this third expedition of Epaminondas into Peloponnesus 
belongs to 367 B.C. ; being simultaneous with the embassy of Pelopidas to 
the Persian court. Many chronologers place it in 366 B.C., after the con- 
clusion of that embassy j because the mention of it occurs in Xenophon 
after he has brought the embassy to a close. But I do not conceive that 
this proves the feet of subsequent date. For we must recollect that the 
embassy lasted several months; moreover the expedition was made while 
Epaminondas was Bceotarch j and he ceased to be so during the year 366 
b.c. Besides, if we place the expedition in 366 B.c., there will hardly he 
time left for the whole career of Euphron at Sikyon, which intervened 
before the peace of 366 B.c. between Thebes and Corinth (see Xen. Hellen. 
vii. 1, 44 set/,). 

The relation of contemporaneousness between the embassy of Pelopidas 
to Persia, and the expedition of Epaminondas, seems indicated when we 
compare vii. I, 33 with vii. I, 4S— ’S.vvexas 51 Bovhtvifitvoi ol Qq&Sot, 
iirus tin rv fiye/iovlav Adftow rrjs ‘EAAdJfli, ivijitaav, si irfy\j/etav irpbs rby 
ntspcrSv BacrijUo, &c._ Then Xenophon proceeds to recount the whole 
embassy, together with its unfavourable reception on returning, which 
takes up the entire space until vii. 1, 41, when he says— A iffts S’ ’Era/iti- 
v« 5 v 5 or, ftoiAijflslr robs *Ax«o 4 i vpoamvyayioSai, 8w»s jioXXov koI o{ 
*Ap«ii5sj kbI ol SAAoi trippiaxoi vpoaixouv rhv voGv, iyvwKe crparovriov 
ilvtu *rl ri )V 'Axalctv. 
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had been among the dependent allies of Sparta, governed by 
local oligarchies in her interest. Since that event, they had 
broken off from her, but were still under oligarchical govern¬ 
ments (though doubtless not the same men), and had remained 
neutral without placing themselves in connexion with either 
Arcadians or Thebans. 1 Not being in a condition to resist 
so formidable an invading force, they opened negotiations with 
Epaminondas, and solicited to be enrolled as allies of Thebes • 
engaging to follow her lead whenever summoned, and to do 
their duty as members of her synod. They tendered securities 
which Epaminondas deemed sufficient for the fulfilment of 
their promise. Accordingly, by virtue of his own personal 
ascendency, he agreed to accept them as they stood, without 
requiring either the banishment of the existing rulers or 
substitution of democratical forms in place of the oligarchical. 2 
Such a proceeding was not only suitable to the moderation of 
dealing so remarkable in Epaminondas, but also calculated to 
strengthen the interests of Thebes in Peloponnesus, in the 
present jealous and unsatisfactory temper of the Arcadians, by 
attaching to her on peculiar grounds Achseans as well as 
Eleians; the latter being themselves half-alienated from the 
Arcadians. Epaminondas further liberated Naupaktus and 
Kalydon, 8 which were held by Acbman garrisons, and which he 
enrolled as separate allies of Thebes; whither he then returned, 
without any other achievements (so far as we are informed) in 
Peloponnesus. 

But the generous calculations of this eminent man found 
little favour with his countrymen. Both the Arcadians, and 
the opposition party in the Achcean cities, preferred accusations 
against him, alleging that he had discouraged and humiliated 
all the real friends of Thebes j leaving power in the hands of 
men who would join Sparta on the first opportunity. The 
accusation was further pressed by Menekleidas, a Theban 

This fresh expedition of Epaminondas is one of the inodes adopted by 
the Thebans of manifesting their general purpose expressed in the former 
words— trvvtx®* fSovKevi/ievoi, &C. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. I, 42-44. 

The neutrality before observed, is implied in the phrase whereby 
Xenophon describes their conduct afterwards: &re\ ft xar*\6ivrts oix4ri 
S/iiirtvoy, &c. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 1, 42. 

His expression marks how completely these terms were granted by the 
personal determination of Epaminondas, overruling opposition— tvtivra- 
areiei i 'EirafieiytiySas, Star* /iij ipvyaStSaat robs xpartOrovt, fu/Si rbs 
no\tr*{us /israarijaai, &c. 

* Diodor. xv. 75. 
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speaker of ability, strongly adverse to Epaminondas, as well 
as to Pelopidas. So pronounced was the displeasure of the 
Thebans—partly perhaps from reluctance to offend the Arcadians 
—that they not only reversed tho policy of Epaminondas in 
Achaia, but also refrained from re-electing him as Baeotarch 
during the ensuing year. 1 They sent harmosts of their own to 
each of the Achasan cities—put down the existing oligarchies— 
sent the chief oligarchical members and partisans into exile— 
and established democratical governments in each. Hence a 
great body of exiles soon became accumulated; who, watching 
for a favourable opportunity and combining their united forces 
against each city successively, were strong enough to overthrow 
the newly-created democracies, and to expel the Theban 
harmosts. Thus restored, the Achaean oligarchs took decided 
and active part with Sparta; 2 vigorously pressing the Arcadians 
on one side, while the Lacedaemonians, encouraged by the 
recent Tearless Battle, exerted themselves actively on the 
other. 

The town of Sikyon, closely adjoining to Achaia, was at this 
time in alliance with Thebes, having a Theban harmost and 
garrison in its acropolis. But its government, which had 
always been oligarchical, still remained unaltered. The recent 
counter-revolution in the Achaean cities, followed closely by 
their junction with Sparta, alarmed the Arcadians and Argeians, 
lest Sikyon also should follow the example. Of this alarm 
a leading Sikyonian citizen named Euphron, took advantage. 
He warned them that if the oligarchy were left in power, they 
would certainly procure aid from the garrison at Corinth, and 

1 XenopU. Hellen. vii. i, 43; Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 25. 

Diodorus (xv. ?2) refers the displeasure of the Thebans against Epami- 
nondas to the events of the preceding year. They believed (according to 
Diodorus) that Epaminondas had improperly spared the Spartans and not 
pushed his victory so far as might have been done, when he forced the 
lines of Mount Oneium in 369 B.c. But it is scarcely credible that the 
Thebans should have been displeased on this account; for the forcing of 
the lines was a capital exploit, and we may see from Xenophon that 
Epaminondas achieved much more than the Spartans and their friends 
believed to be possible. 

Xenophon tells us that the Thebans were displeased with Epaminondas, 
on complaint from the Arcadians and others, for his conduct in Achaia two 
years after the notion at Oneium j that is, in 367 B.c. This is much more 
probable in itself, and much more consistent with the general series of 
facts, than the cause assigned by Diodorus. 

2 Xen, Hellen. vii. 1, 23. 

For a similar case, in which exiles from many different cities, congregating 
in a body, became strong enough to carry their restoration in each city 
successively, see Thucyd. i. 113. 
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embrace the interests of Sparta, To prevent such defection (he 
said) it was indispensable that Sikyon should be democratised. 
He then offered himself, with their aid, to accomplish the 
revolution, seasoning his offer with strong protestations of 
disgust against the intolerable arrogance and oppression of 
Sparta: protestations not unnecessary, since he had himself, 
prior to the battle of Leuktra, carried on the government of his 
native city as local agent for her purposes and interest. The 
Arcadians and Argeians, entering into the views of Euphron, 
sent to Sikyon a large force, under whose presence and counten¬ 
ance he summoned a general assembly in the market-place, 
proclaimed the oligarchy to be deposed, and proposed an equal 
democracy for the future. His proposition being adopted, he 
next invited the people to choose generals; and the persons 
chosen were, as might naturally be expected, himself with five 
partisans. The prior oligarchy had not been without a previous 
mercenary force in their service, under the command of 
Lysimends ; but these men were overawed by the new foreign 
force introduced. Euphron now proceeded to re-organise 
them, to place them under the command of his son Adeas 
instead of Lysimenes, and to increase their numerical strength. 
Selecting from them a special body-guard for his own personal 
safety, and being thus master of the city under the ostensible 
colour of chief of the new democracy, he commenced a career 
of the most rapacious and sanguinary tyranny. 1 He caused 
several of his colleagues to be assassinated, and banished others. 
He expelled also by wholesale the wealthiest and most eminent 
citizens, on suspicion of Laconism; confiscating their properties 
to supply himself with money, pillaging the public treasure, 
and even stripping the temples of all their rich stock of 
consecrated gold and silver ornaments. He further procured 
for himself adherents by liberating numerous slaves, exalting 
them to the citizenship, and probably enrolling them among 
his paid force. 2 The power which he thus acquired became 
very great. The money seized enabled him not only to keep 
in regular pay his numerous mercenaries, but also to bribe the 
leading Arcadians and Argeians, so that they connived at his 
enormities; while he was further ready and active in the field 
to lend them military support. The Theban harmost still held 
the acropolis with his garrison, though Euphron was master of 
the town and harbour. 

During the height of Euphron’s power at Sikyon, the neigh- 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. x, 44-46 j Diodor. xv, 70. 

4 Xrn. Hellen. vii. v 8. 
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bouring city of Phlius was severely pressed. The Phliasians 
had remained steadily attached to Sparta throughout atl her 
misfortunes; notwithstanding incessant hostilities from Argos, 
Arcadia, Pellene, and Sikyon, which destroyed their crops and 
inflicted upon them serious hardships. I have already recounted, 
that in the year 369 b.c., a little before the line of Oneium was 
forced by Epaminondas, the town of Phlius, having been 
surprised by its own exiles with the aid of Eleians and 
Arcadians, had only been saved by the desperate bravery and 
resistance of its citizens. 1 In the ensuing year, 368 b.c., the 
Argeian and Arcadian force again ravaged the Phliasian plain, 
doing great damage j yet not without some loss to themselves 
in their departure, from the attack of the chosen Phliasian 
hoplites and of some Athenian horsemen from Corinth. 2 In 
the ensuing year, 367 b.c., a second invasion of the Phliasian 
territory was attempted by Euphron, with his own mercenaries 
to the number of 2000 —the armed force of Sikyon and PellenG 
—and the Theban harmost and garrison from the acropolis of 
Sikyon. On arriving near Phlius, the Sikyonians and Pellenians 
were posted near the gate of the city which looked towards 
Corinth, in order to resist any sally from within; while the 
remaining invaders made a circuit round, over an elevated line 
of ground called the Trikaranum (which had been forlified by 
the Argeians and was held by their garrison), to approach and 
ravage the Phliasian plain. But the Phliasian cavalry and 
hoplites so bravely resisted them, as to prevent them from 
spreading over the plain to do damage, until at the end of the 
day they retreated to rejoin the Sikyonians and Pellenians. 
From these last, however, they happened to be separated by a 
ravine which forced them to take a long circuit; while the 
Phliasians, passing by a shorter road close under their own 
walls, were beforehand in reaching the Sikyonians and Pel¬ 
lenians, whom they vigorously attacked and defeated with loss. 
Euphron with his mercenaries, and the Theban division, arrived 
too late to prevent the calamity, which they made no effort to 
repair. 3 

An eminent Pellenian citizen named Proxenus having been 
here made prisoner, the Phliasians, in spite of all their sufferings, 
released him without ransom. This act of generosity—coupled 
with the loss sustained by the Pellenians in the recent engage¬ 
ment, as well as with the recent oligarchical counter-revolutions 
which had disjoined the other Achaean cities from Thebes— 

1 Xen, Hellen. vil. 2, 6-9. 8 Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, ia 

3 Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 11-15. 
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altered the politics^ of Pell6n£, bringing about a peace between 
that city and Phlius. 1 * * * * * * 8 Such an accession afforded sensible 
relief—it might almost be said, salvation—to the Phliasians, in 
the midst of cruel impoverishment; since even their necessary 
subsistence, except what was obtained by marauding excursions 
from the enemy, being derived by purchase from Corinth, was 
found difficult to pay for, and still more difficult to bring home 
in the face of an enemy. They were now enabled, by the aid 
of the Athenian general Chares and his mercenary troops from 
Corinth, to escort their families and their non-military popula¬ 
tion to PelffinS, where a kindly shelter was provided by the 
citizens. The military Phliasians, while escorting back a stock 
of supplies to Phlius, broke through and defeated an ambuscade 
of the enemy in their way; and afterwards, in conjunction with 
Chares, surprised the fort of Thyamia, which the Sikyonians 
were fortifying as an aggressive post on their borders. The 
fort became not only a defence for Phlius, but a means of 
aggression against the enemy, affording also great facility for 
the introduction of provisions from Corinth.® 

Another cause, both of these successes and of general relief 
to the Phliasians, arose out of the distracted state of affairs in 
Sikyon. So intolerable had the tyranny of Euphron become, 
that the Arcadians, who had helped to raise him up, became 
disgusted, -riineas of Stymphalus, general of the collective 
Arcadian force, marched with a body of troops to Sikyon, 
joined the Theban harmost in the acropolis, and there summoned 

1 This change of politics at FellSnS is not mentioned by Xendphon, at 
the time, though it is noticed afterwards (vii. 4, 17) as a fact accomplished; 
but we must suppose it to have occurred now, in order to reconcile sections 

11-14 with sections 18-20 of vii. 2. 

The strong Laconian partialities of Xenophon induce him to allot not 
only warm admiration, but a space disproportionate compared with other 
parts of his-hislory, to the exploits of tne brave little Fhliasian community. 

Unfortunately, here, as elsewhere, he is obscure in the description of 
particular events, and still more perplexing when we try to draw from him 
a clear idea of the general series. 

With all the defects and partiality of Xenophon’s narrative, however, we 
must recollect that it is a description of real events by a contemporary 
author who had reasonable means of information. This Is a precious 
ingredient, which gives value to all that he says; inasmuch, as we are so 

constantly obliged to borrow our knowledge of Grecian history either from 

authors who write at second-hand and after the time—-or^ from orators 
whose purposes are usually different from those of the historian. Hence I 
have given a short abridgement of these Phliasian. events as described by 
Xenophon, though they were too slight to exercise influence on the main 
course of the war. 

8 Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 1S-23. 
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the Sikyonian notables to an assembly. Under his protection, 
the intense sentiment against Euphron was freely manifested, 
and it was resolved to recall the numerous exiles, whom he 
had banished without either trial or public sentence. Dreading 
the wrath of these numerous and bitter enemies, Euphron 
thought it prudent to retire with his mercenaries to the harbour; 
where he invited PasimSlus the Lacedeemonian to come, with 
a portion of the garrison of Corinth, and immediately declared 
himself an open partisan of Sparta. The harbour, a separate 
town and fortification at some little distance from the city (as 
Lechaeum was from Corinth), was thus held by and for the 
Spartans; while Sikyon adhered to the Thebans and Arcadians. 
In Sikyon itself, however, though evacuated by Euphron, there 
still remained violent dissensions. The returning exiles were 
probably bitter in reactionary measures; the humbler citizens 
were fearful of losing their newly-acquired political privileges; 
and the liberated slaves, yet more fearful of forfeiting that 
freedom, which the recent revolution had conferred upon them. 

Hence Euphron still retained so many partisans, that having 
procured from Athens a reinforcement of mercenary troops, he 
was enabled to return to Sikyon, and again to establish himself 
as master of the town in conjunction with the popular party. 
But as his opponents, the principal men in the place, found 
shelter along with the Theban garrison in the acropolis, which 
he vainly tried to take by assault 1 —his possession even of the 
town was altogether precarious, until such formidable neighbours 
could be removed. Accordingly he resolved to visit Thebes, 
in hopes of obtaining from the authorities an order for expelling 
his opponents and handing over Sikyon a second time to his 
rule. On what grounds, after so recent a defection to the 
Spartans, he rested his hopes of success, we do not know; 
except that he took with him a large sum of money for the 
purpose of bribery.® His Sikyonian opponents, alarmed lest 
he should really carry his point, followed him to Thebes, 
where their alarm was still further increased by seeing him in 
familiar converse with the magistrates. Under the first impulse 
of terror and despair, they assassinated Euphron in broad day¬ 
light—on the Kadmeia, and even before the doors of the 
Theban Senate-house, wherein both magistrates and Senate 
were sitting. 

For an act of violence thus patent; they were of course 
seized forthwith, and put upon their trial before the Senate. 
The magistrates invoked upon their heads the extreme penalty 
1 Xea. HcUcn, vii. 3, 9. ® Xen. Hellen. vii. 3, 4-6. 
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of death, insisting upon the enormity and even impudence of 
the outrage, committed almost under the eyes of the authorities 
—as well as upon the sacred duty of vindicating not merely the 
majesty, but even the security, of the city, by exemplary 
punishment upon offenders who had despised its laws. How 
many in number were the persons implicated, we do not know. 
All, except one, denied actual hand-participation; but that one 
avowed it frankly, and stood up to justify it before the Theban 
Senate. He spoke in substance nearly as follows—taking up 
the language of the accusing magistrates:— 

“ Despise you I cannot, men of Thebes; for you are masters 
of my person and life. It was on other grounds of confidence 
that I slew this man: first, I had the conviction of acting justly; 
next, I trusted in your righteous judgement. I knew that you 
did not wait for trial and sentence to slay Archias and Hypates, 1 
whom you caught after a career similar to that of Euphron— 
but punished them at the earliest practicable opportunity, 
under the conviction that men manifest in sacrilege, treason, 
and despotism, were already under sentence of death by all 
men. Well! and was not Euphron too guilty of all these 
crimes ? Did not he find the temples full of gold and silver 
offerings, and strip them until they were empty? How can 
there be a traitor more palpable than the man, who, favoured 
and upheld by Sparta, first betrayed her to you; and then 
again, after having received every mark of confidence from you, 
betrayed you to her—handing over the harbour of Sikyon to 
your enemies ? Was not he a despot without reserve, the man 
who exalted slaves, not only into freemen, but into citizens ? 
the man who despoiled, banished, or slew, not criminals, but 
all whom he chose, and most of all, the chief citizens ? And 
now, after having vainly attempted, in conjunction with your 
enemies the Athenians, to expel your harmost by force from 
Sikyon, he has collected a great stock of money, and come 
hither to turn it to account. Had he assembled arms and soldiers 
against you, you would have thanked me for killing him. How 
then can you punish me for giving him his due, when he has 
come with money to corrupt you, and to purchase from you 

1 This refers to the secret expedition of Pelopidas and the six other 
Theban conspirators from Athens to Thebes, at the time when the Lacedjs- 
monians were masters of that town and garrisoned the Kndmeia. The 
conspirator^, through the contrivance of the secretary Phyllidas, got access 
in disguise to the oligarchical leaders of Thebes, who were governing under 
Lacedaemonian ascendency, and put them to death. This event is described 
in a former chapter, ch. lxxvii. 
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again the mastery of Sikyon, to your own disgrace as well as 
mischief? Had he been my enemy and your friend, I should 
undoubtedly have done wrong to kill him in your city; but as 
he is a traitor playing you false, how is he more my enemy than 
yours ? I shall be told that he came hither of his own accord, 
confiding in the laws of the city. Well 1 you would have 
thanked me for killing him anywhere out of Thebes; why not 
in Thebes also, when he had come hither only for the purpose 
of doing you new wrong in addition to the past? Where 
among Greeks has impunity ever been assured to traitors, 
deserters, or despots ? Recollect, that you have passed a vote 
that exiles from any one of your allied cities might be seized as 
outlaws in any other. Now Euphron is a condemned exile, who 
has ventured to come back to Sikyon without any vote of the 
general body of allies. How can any one affirm that he has 
not justly incurred death ? I tell you in conclusion, men of 
Thebes—if you put me to death, you will have made yourselves 
the avengers of your very worst enemy—if you adjudge me to 
have done right, you will manifest yourselves publicly as just 
avengers, both on your own behalf and on that of your whole 
body of allies.” 1 

This impressive discourse induced the Theban Senate to 
pronounce that Euphron had met with his due. It probably 
came from one of the principal citizens of Sikyon, among whom 
were most of the enemies as well as the victims of the deceased 
despot. It appeals, in a characteristic manner, to that portion 
of Grecian morality which bore upon men, who by their very 
crimes procured for themselves the means of impunity; against 
whom there was no legal force to protect others, and who were 
therefore considered as not being entitled to protection them¬ 
selves, if the daggers of others could ever be made to reach 
them. The tyrannicide appeals to this sentiment with confidence, 
as diffused throughout all the free Grecian cities. It found 
responsive assent in the Theban Senate, and would probably 
have found the like assent, if set forth with equal emphasis, in 
most Grecian Senates or assemblies elsewhere. 

Very different however was the sentiment in Sikyon. The 
body of Euphron was carried thither, and enjoyed the distin- 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 3, 7-11. 

To the killing of Euphron, followed by a defence so characteristic and 
emphatic on the part of the agent—Schneider and others refer, with great 
probability, the allusion in the Rhetoric of Aristotle (ii. 24, 2)— na\ vepi 
tov Bfifiptriv imoBavSvros, vep\ oS iniAsvs xptvm, ei Sixmos inroBaveiv, 
Sts 0 *' * 1 « ■ y liv -rffiy > tov 5 ' >s *■ 'o& * ’ n - 
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guished pre-eminence of being buried in the market-place. 1 
There, along with his tomb, a chapel was erected in which he 
was worshipped as Archegetfis, or Patron-hero and Second 
Founder, of the city. He received the same honours as had 
been paid to Brasidas at Amphipolis. The humbler citizens 
and the slaves, upon whom he had conferred liberty and 
political franchise—or at least the name of a political franchise 
—remembered him with grateful admiration as their benefactor, 
forgetting or excusing the atrocities which he had wreaked 
upon their political opponents. Such is the retributive Nemesis 
which always menaces, and sometimes overtakes, an oligarchy 
who keep the mass of the citizens excluded from political 
privileges. A situation is thus created, enabling some 
ambitious and energetic citizen to confer favours and earn 
popularity among the many, and thus to acquire power, which, 
whether employed or not for the benefit of the Many, goes 
along with their antipathies when it humbles or crushes the 
previously monopolising Few. 

We may presume from these statements that the government 
of Sikyon became democratical. But the provoking brevity of 
Xenophon does not inform us of the subsequent arrangements 
made with the Theban harmost in the acropolis—nor how the 
intestine dissensions, between the democracy in the town and 
the refugees in the citadel, were composed—nor what became 
of those citizens who slew Euphron. We learn only that not 
long afterwards, the harbour of Sikyon, which Euphron had 
held in conjunction with the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, 
was left imperfectly defended by the recall of the latter to 
Athens; and that it was accordingly retaken by the forces 
from the town, aided by the Arcadians. 2 

It appears that these proceedings of Euphron (from his first 
proclamation of the democracy at Sikyon and real acquisition 
of despotism to himself, down to his death and the recovery of 
the harbour) took place throughout the year 367 b.c. and the 
earlier half of 366 b.c. No such enemy, probably, would have 
arisen to embarrass Thebes, unless the policy recommended by 
Epaminondas in Achaia had been reversed, and unless he 
himself had fallen under the displeasure of his countrymen. 
His influence too was probably impaired, and the policy of 
Thebes affected for the worse, by the accidental absence of his 
friend Pelopidas, who was then on his mission to the Persian 
court at Susa. Such a journey and return, with the transaction 
of the business in hand, must have occupied the greater part 
1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 3, iz. • Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 1. 
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of the year 367 b.c., being terminated probably by the return 
of the envoys in the beginning of 366 B.c. 

The leading Thebans had been alarmed by the language of 
Philiskus—who had come over a few months before as envoy 
from the satrap AriobarzanSs and had threatened to employ 
Asiatic money in the interest of Athens and Sparta against 
Thebes, though his threats seem never to have been realised—• 
as well as by the presence of the Lacedaemonian Euthykles 
(after the failure of Antalkidas 1 ) at the Persian court, soliciting 
aid. Moreover Thebes had now pretensions to the headship 
of Greece, at least as good as either of her two rivals; while 
since the fatal example set by Sparta at the peace called by the 
name of Antalkidas in 387 B.c., and copied by Athens after the 
battle of Leuktra in 37 1 B.c.—it had become a sort of recognised 
fashion that the leading Grecian state should sue out its title 
from the terror-striking rescript of the Great King, and proclaim 
itself as enforcing terms which he had dictated. On this ground 
of borrowed elevation Thebes now sought to place herself. 
There was in her case a peculiar reason which might partly 
excuse the value set upon it by her leaders. It had been 
almost the capital act of her policy to establish the two new 
cities, Megalopolis and Messenfi. The vitality and chance for 
duration, of both—especially that of the latter, which had the 
inextinguishable hostility of Sparta to contend with—would be 
materially improved, in the existing state of the Greek mind, if 
they were recognised as autonomous under a Persian rescript. 
To attain this object, 2 3 * * * * Pelopidas and Ismenias now proceeded 
as envoys to Susa j doubtless under a formal vote of the allied 
synod, since the Arcadian AntLochus, a celebrated pankratiast, 
the Eleian Archidamus, and a citizen from Argos, accompanied 
them. Informed of the proceeding, the Athenians also sent 
Timagoras and Leon to Susa; and we read with some surprise 
that these hostile envoys all went up thither in the same 
company. 8 

1 Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 

3 It is plain that Messfind was the great purpose with Pelopidas in his 
mission to the Persian court; we see this not only from Cornelius Nepos 
(Pelop. c. 4) and Diodorus (xv. 81), but also even from Xenophon, Hellen, 
vii. 1, 36. 

3 Xen. Hellen. vij. x, 33-38 j Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 30; Plutarch, 

Artaxerx. c, 22. 

The words of Xenophon iiKo\oiSa S'e k nl ’A^efos must allude to some 

Argeian envoy; though the name is not mentioned, and must probably 

have dropped out—or perhaps the word ns, as Xenophon may not have 

h^nrd 
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Pelopidas, though he declined to perform the usual ceremony 
of prostration, 1 was favourably received by the Persian court. 
Xenophon—who recounts the whole proceeding in a manner 
unfairly invidious towards the Thebans, forgetting that they 
were now only copying the example of Sparta in courting 
Persian aid—affirms that his application was greatly furthered 
by the recollection of the ancient alliance of Thebes with 
Xerxes, against Athens and Sparta, at the time of the battle of 
Platasa; and by the fact that Thebes had not only refused to 
second, hut had actually discountenanced, the expedition of 
Agesilaus against Asia. IVe may perhaps doubt whether this 
plea counted for much; or the straightforward eloquence of 
Pelopidas, so much extolled by Plutarch, 2 which could only 
reach Persian ears through an interpreter. But the main fact 
for the Great King to know was, that the Thebans had been 
victorious at Leuktra; that they had subsequently trodden 
down still further the glory of Sparta, by carrying their arms 
over Laconia, and emancipating the conquered half of the 
country; that when they were no longer in Peloponnesus, their 
allies the Arcadians and Argeians had been shamefully defeated 
by the Lacedaemonians (in the Tearless Battle). Such boasts 
on the part of Pelopidas—confirmed as matters of fact even by 
the Athenian Timagoras—would convince the Persian ministers 
that it was their interest to exercise ascendency over Greece 
through Thebes in preference to Sparta. Accordingly Pelopidas 
being asked by the Great King what sort of rescript he wished, 
obtained his own terms. Mess@n6 was declared autonomous 
and independent of Sparta: Amphipolis also was pronounced 
to be a free and autonomous city: the Athenians were directed 
to order home and lay up their ships of war now in active 
service, on pain of Persian intervention against them, in case 
of disobedience. Moreover Thebes was declared the head 
city of Greece, and any city refusing to follow her headship 
was menaced with instant compulsion by Persian force. 8 In 

It would appear that iu the mission which Fharnahazus conducted up to 
the Persian court (or at least uudertook to conduct) in 408 B.C., envoys 
from hostile Greek cities were included in the same company (Xen. Hellen. 
i. 3, 13), as on the present occasion. 

1 Plutarch, Artaxerx. c. 22. 

His colleague, Ismenias, however, is said to have dropped his ring* and 
then to have stooped to pick it up, immediately before the King; thus 
going through the prostration. 

3 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c, 30. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. X, 36. ’Ek Si roirov ifmrt&fiemt 4 rrb PcttrAear l 
EteXoirfSar rl Poihcno SauT$ 7pa</>i)vai, elirev Sti ts airim/iov 
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reference to the points in dispute between Elis and Arcadia 
(the former claiming sovereignty over Triphylia, which professed 
itself Arcadian anti had been admitted into the Arcadian 
communion), the rescript pronounced in favour of the Eleians; 1 
probably at the instance of Pelopidas, since there now subsisted 
much coldness between the Thebans and Arcadians. 

Leon the Athenian protested against the Persian rescript, 
observing aloud when he heard it read—“ By Zeus, Athenians, 
I think it is time for you to look out for some other friend than 
the Great King.” This remark, made in the King’s hearing 
and interpreted to him, produced the following addition to the 
rescript: “ If the Athenians have anything juster to propose, 
let them come to the King and inform him.” So vague a 
modification, however, did little to appease the murmurs of 
the Athenians. On the return of their two envoys to Athens, 
Leon accused his colleague Timagoras of having not only 
declined to associate with him during the journey, but also of 
having lent himself to the purposes of Pelopidas, of being 
implicated in treasonable promises, and receiving large bribes 
from the Persian King. On these charges Timagoras w r as 
condemned and executed. 2 The Arcadian envoy Antiochus 


elvai irb AaiceSatpavluv, ica 1 ’Aflip mtaus il^Xnw r&s Hady *J Se raura 
pb urelOoivro, crpareteu/ iif aunts' tl ns St srixis ph t9t\oi 
&KoAouOeiH, ivl Tairriv wpuTov lipai. 

It is dear that these are not the exact words of the rescript of 367 B.c. j 
though in the former case of the peace of Antalkidas (387 B.C.) Xenophon 
seems to have given the rescript in its exact words (v. 1, 31), 

What he states afterwards (vii. 1, 38) about Elis and Arcadia proves that 
other matters were included. Accordingly I do not hesitate to believe 
that Amphipolis also was recognised as autonomous. This we read in 
Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 383, c. 42. Kal yip rot vp&rov pin ‘kpfylira'Kiv 
stiXtv sipertpav Kariacstcsv (the king of Persia), b v rice cuppa- 

Xov aury Kal tplx-pv typafeu, Demosthenes is here alluding to the 
effect produced on the mind of the Great King, and to the alteration in his 
proceedings, when he learnt that Timagoras had been put to death on 
returning to Athens; the adverb of time rdre alludes to the rescript given 
when Timagoras was present. 

In the words of Xenophon— ct rts 51 dkis pb ktto kov Q e"i v — the 

headship of Thebes is declared or implied. Compare the convention 
imposed by Sparta upon Oiynthus, after the latter was subdued (v. 3, 26). 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. r, 38. Tap Si &XXuv irptcfitcw i pin 'HArias ‘Apyl- 
8 apes, Sri Tpobrlpijce rtyv ’HAir vpb rebv ‘ApKiSuH, twtfyet ri 
toS (3acik4us‘ 5 S’ ’Asrtoxos, Sri b AuttoSto cb ’ApKaSixiv, a tire rh 
Supa 4St(a to , & c . 

4 Demosthen. Fals. Leg. ft 42, p. 383, 

In another passage of tne same oration (c. 57, p. 400), Demosthenes says 
that Leon had been joint envoy with Timagoras for four years. Certainly 
this mission of Pelopidas to the Persian court cannot have lasted four years; 
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was equally indignant at the rescript; refusing even to receive 
such presents of formal courtesy as were tendered to all, and 
accepted by Pelopidas himself, who however strictly declined 
everything beyond. The conduct of this eminent Theban 
thus exhibited a strong contrast with the large acquisitions of 
the Athenian Timagoras. 1 Antiochus, on returning to Arcadia, 
made report of his mission to the Pan-Arcadian synod, called 
the Ten Thousand, at Megalopolis. He spoke in the most 
contemptuous terms of all that he had seen at the Persian court. 
There were (he said) plenty of bakers, cooks, wine-pourers, 
porters, &c., but as for men competent to fight against Greeks, 
though he looked out for them with care, he could see none; 
and even the vaulted golden plane-tree was not large enough 
to furnish shade for a grasshopper. 2 

On the other hand, the Eleian envoy returned with feelings 
of satisfaction, and the Thebans with triumph. Deputies from 
each of their allied cities were invited to Thebes, to hear the 
Persian rescript. It was produced by a native Persian, their 
official companion from Susa—the first Persian probably ever 
seen in Thebes since the times immediately preceding the 
battle of Platasa—who, after exhibiting publicly the regal seal, 
read the document aloud j as the satrap Tiribazus had done on 
the occasion of the peace of Antalkidas. 8 

But though the Theban leaders thus closely copied the 
conduct of Sparta both as to means and as to end, they by no 
means found the like ready acquiescence, when they called on 
the deputies present to take an oath to the rescript, to the 
Great King, and to Thebes. All replied that they had come 
with instructions, authorising them to hear and report, but no 
more j and that acceptance or rejection must be decided in 

and Xenophon states that the Athenians sent the two envoys when they, 
heard that Pelopidas was going thither. I imagine that Leon and Tima- 

£ >ras may have been sent up to the Persian court shortly after the battle of 
euktra, at the time when the Athenians caused the former rescript of the 
Persian king to be re-sworn, putting Athens as head into the place of Sparta 
(Xen. Helien. vi. 5, 1, 2). This was exactly four years before (371-367 
B.C.). Leon and Timagoras having jointly undertaken and perhaps 
recently returned from their first embassy, were now sent jointly on a 
second. Demosthenes has summed up the time of the two as if it were 
one. 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, e. 30. 

Demosthenes speaks of the amount received, in money, by Timagoras 
from the Persian king as having been 40 talents, its \ (first (Fals. Leg. p. 
383), besides other presents and conveniences. Compare also Plutarch, 
Artaxerx. c. 22. 

s Xen. Helien. viL i, 38. * Xen. Helien. v. i, 30. 
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their respective cities. Nor was this the worst. LykomedSs 
and the other deputies from Arcadia, already jealous of Thebes, 
and doubtless further alienated by the angry report of their 
envoy Antioclius, went yet further, and entered a general 
protest against the headship of Thebes; affirming that the 
synod ought not to be held constantly in that city, but in the 
seat of war, wherever that might be. Incensed at such 
language, the Thebans accused Lykomedes of violating the 
cardinal principle of the confederacy; upon which he and his 
Arcadian comrades forthwith retired and went home, declaring 
that they would no longer sit in the synod. The other 
deputies appear to have followed his example. Indeed, as 
they had refused to take the oath submitted to them, the 
special purpose of the synod was defeated. 

Having thus failed in carrying their point with the allies 
collectively, the Thebans resolved to try the efficacy of appli¬ 
cations individually. They accordingly despatched envoys, 
with the Persian rescript in hand, to visit the cities successively, 
calling upon each for acceptance with an oath of adhesion. 
Each city separately (they thought) would be afraid to refuse, 
under peril of united hostility from the Great King and from 
Thebes. So confident were they in the terrors of the King’s 
name and seal, that they addressed this appeal not merely to 
the cities in alliance with them, but even to several among 
their enemies. Their envoys first set forth the proposition at 
Corinth; a city, not only at variance with them, but even 
serving as a centre of operation for the Athenian and Lace¬ 
daemonian forces to guard the line of Oneium, and prevent the 
entrance of a Theban army into Peloponnesus. But the 
Corinthians rejected the proposition altogether, declining for¬ 
mally to bind themselves by any common oaths towards the 
Persian king. The like refusal was experienced by the envoys 
as they passed on to Peloponnesus, if not from all the cities 
visited, at least from so large a proportion, that the mission was 
completely frustrated. And thus the rescript, which Thebes 
had been at such pains to procure, was found practically in¬ 
operative in confirming or enforcing her headship; 1 though 
doubtless the mere fact, that it comprised and recognised 
Messgng, contributed to strengthen the vitality, and exalt the 
dignity, of that new-born city. 

In their efforts to make the Persian rescript available towards 
the recognition of their headship throughout Greece, the 

1 Xea. Hellen. vii. I, 40. Kai aSnj /tl* 7 ] n«A«r(Sou ko! tuv QrjQaitvv rrjs 
apXV s srepijBoAl; oStoi SieAwB?;. 
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Thebans would naturally visit Thessaly and the northern 
districts as_ well as Peloponnesus. It appears that Pelopidas 
and Ismenias themselves undertook this mission ; and that in 
the execution of it they were seized and detained as prisoners 
by Alexander ofPherce. That despot seems to have come 
to meet them, under pacific appearances, at Pharsalus. They 
indulged hopes of prevailing on him as well as tire other 
Thessalians to accept the Persian rescriptfor we see by the 
example of Corinth, that they had tried their powers of 
persuasion on enemies as well as friends. But the Corinthians, 
while refusing the application, had nevertheless respected the 
public morality held sacred even between enemies in Greece, 
and had dismissed the envoys (whether Pelopidas was among 
them, we cannot assert) inviolate. Not so the tyrant of Phene. 
Perceiving that Pelopidas and Ismenias were unaccompanied 
by any military force, he seized their persons, and carried 
them off to Phene as prisoners. 

Treacherous as this proceeding was, it proved highly profit¬ 
able to Alexander. Such was the personal importance of 
Pelopidas, that his imprisonment struck terror among the 
partisans of Thebes in Thessaly, and induced several of them 
to submit to the despot of Pherse; who moreover sent to 
apprise the Athenians of his capture, and to solicit their aid 
against the impending vengeance of Thebes. Greatly impressed 
with the news, the Athenians looked upon Alexander as a 
second Jason, likely to arrest the menacing ascendency of their 
neighbour and rival. 1 They immediately despatched to his 
aid thirty triremes and 1000 hoplites under Autokles; who, 
unable to get through the Euripus, when Boeotia and Euboea 
were both hostile to Athens, were forced to circumnavigate the 
latter island. He reached Pherae just in time; for the Thebans, 
incensed beyond measure at the seizure of Pelopidas, had 
despatched without delay 8000 hoplites and 600 cavalry to 
recover or avenge him. Unfortunately for them, Epaminondas 
had not been re-chosen commander since his last year’s pro¬ 
ceedings in Achaia. He was now serving as an hoplite in the 

1 The strong expressions of Demosthenfs show what a remarkable effect 
was produced by the news at Athens (conn Aristokrat. p. 660, s. 142). 

Tl S’ j *AX^{a vSpov Ikhvov rbv (ScrraXiv, -S/vlic' elx« fth alxniKaro ) 1 Sutras 
He\mel 6 av, ixfybs S’ its 06S1U ■?>' Srifialois, ifuv S’ alKtIas SUxeira, oStus 
Sots rap’ ipiiv arpaTTtylv aWctv, ifHotiSeire S’ atrr$ «td fftfvr’ ^v 'A\ 4 («vSpos, 
Stc. 

Alexander is said to have promised to the Athenians so ample a supply 
of cattle as should keep the price of meat very low at Athens (Plutarch, 
Apophtheg. Reg. p. 193 E). 
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ranks, while Kleomenes with other Boeotarchs had the command. 
On entering Thessaly, they were joined by various allies in the 
country. But the army of Alexander, aided by the Athenians, 
and placed under the command of Autokles, was found ex¬ 
ceedingly formidable, especially in cavalry. The Thessalian 
allies of Thebes, acting with their habitual treachery, deserted 
in the hour of danger; and the enterprise, thus difficult and 
perilous, was rendered impracticable by the incompetence of 
the Boeotarchs. Unable to make head against Alexander and 
the Athenians, they were forced to retreat homeward. But 
their generalship was so unskilful, and the enemy’s cavalry so 
active, that the whole army was in imminent danger of being 
starved or destroyed. Nothing saved them now, but the 
presence of Epaminondas as a common soldier in the ranks. 
Indignant as well as dismayed, the whole army united to 
depose their generals, and with one voice called upon him to 
extricate them from their perils. Epaminondas accepted the 
duty—marshalled the retreat in consummate order—took for 
himself the command of the rear-guard, beating off all the attacks 
of the enemy—and conducted the army safely back to Thebes. 1 

This memorable exploit, while it disgraced the unsuccessful 
Boeotarchs, who were condemned to fine and deposition from 
their office, raised higher than ever the reputation of Epami¬ 
nondas among his countrymen. But the failure of the ex¬ 
pedition was for the time a fatal blow to the influence of 
Thebes in Thessaly ; where Alexander now reigned victorious 
and irresistible, with Pelopidas still in his dungeon. The 
cruelties and oppressions, at all times habitual to the despot of 
Pherae, were pushed to an excess beyond all former parallel. 
Besides other brutal deeds of which we read with horror, he is 
said to have surrounded by his military force the unarmed 
citizens of Melibcea and Skotussa, and slaughtered them all in 
mass. In such hands, the life of Pelopidas hung by a thread; 
yet he himself, with that personal courage which never forsook 
him, held the language of unsubdued defiance and provocation 
against the tyrant. Great sympathy was manifested by many 
Thessalians, and even by Thebe the wife of Alexander, for so 
illustrious a prisoner; and Alexander, fearful of incurring the 
implacable enmity of Thebes, was induced to spare his life, 
though retaining him as a prisoner. His confinement, too, 
appears to have lasted some time, before the Thebans, dis¬ 
couraged by their late ill-success, were prepared to undertake 
a second expedition for his release. 

1 Diodor. xv. 71 ; Plutarch, Felop, c. 28; Patisnnias, ix. is, 1. 
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At length they sent a force for the purpose; which was 
placed, on this occasion, under the command of Epaminondas. 
The renown of his name rallied many adherents in the country; 
and his prudence, no less than his military skill, was conspicu¬ 
ously exhibited, in defeating and intimidating Alexander, yet 
without reducing him to such despair as might prove fatal to 
the prisoner. The despot was at length compelled to send 
an embassy excusing his recent violence, offering to restore 
Pelopidas, and soliciting to be admitted to peace and alliance 
with Thebes. But Epaminondas would grant nothing more 
than a temporary truce, 1 coupled with the engagement of 
evacuating Thessaly; while he required in exchange the 
release of Pelopidas and Ismenias. His terms were acceded 
to, so that he had the delight of conveying his liberated friend 
in safety to Thebes. Though this primary object was thus 
effected, however, it is plain that he did not restore Thebes to 
the same influence in Thessaly which she had enjoyed prior to 
the seizure of Pelopidas. 3 That event with its consequences 

1 Plutarch (Pelopidas, c. 29) says, a truce for thirty days; but it is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that Alexander would have been satisfied with a term so very 
short. 

s The account of the seizure of Pelopidas by Alexander, with its con¬ 
sequences, is contained chiefly in Diodorus, xv. 71-75 ; Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
c. 27-29; Cornel. Nep, Pelop. c. 5 ; Pausanias, ix. 15, 1. Xenophon does 
not mention it. 

I have placed the seizure in the year 366 B.C., after the return of Pelo¬ 
pidas from his embassy in Persia ; which embassy I agree with Mr. Fynes 
Clinton in. referring to the year 367 b.c. Plutarch places the seizure before 
the embassy; Diodorus places it in the year between Midsummer 368 and 
Midsummer 367 B.C. j but he does not mention the embassy at all, in its 
regular chronological order; he only alludes to It in summing up the 
exploits at the close of the career of Pelopidas. * 

Assuming the embassy to the Persian court to have occurred in 367 B.C., 
the seizure cannot well have happened before that time. 

The year 368 B.c. seems to have been that wherein Pelopidas made his 
second expedition into Thessaly, from which he returned victorious, 
bringing back the hostages. 

The seizure of Pelopidas was accomplished at a time when Epaminondas 
was not Boeotarch, nor in command of the Theban army. Now it seems to 
have been not until the close of 367 b.c., after the accusations arising out 
of hia proceedings in Achaia, that Epaminondas missed being re-chosen as 
general, 

Xenophon, in describing the embassy of Pelopidas to Persia, mentions his 
grounds for expecting a favourable reception, and the matters which he had 
to boast of (Hell. vii. i, 35). Now if Pelopidas, immediately before, had 
been seized and detained for some months in prison by Alexander ofFherse, 
surely Xenophon would have alluded to it as an item on the other side., X 
know that this inference from the silence of Xenophon is not always to be 
trusted. But in this case we must recollect that he dislikes both the 
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still remained a blow to Thebes and a profit to Alexander; 
who again became master of all or most part of Thessaly, 
together with the Magnates, the Phthiot Achoeans, and other 
tributary nations dependent on Thessaly—maintaining unim¬ 
paired his influence and connexion at Athens. 1 

While the Theban arms were thus losing ground in Thessaly, 
an important point was gained in their favour on the other 
side of Boeotia, Oropus, on the north-eastern frontier of 
Attica adjoining Bceotia, was captured and wrested from 
Athens by a party of exiles who crossed over from Eretria in 
Euboea, with the aid of Themison, despot of the last-mentioned 
town. It had been more than once lost and regained between 
Athens and Thebes; being seemingly in its origin Boeotian, 
and never incorporated as a Deme or equal constituent member 
of the Athenian commonwealth, but only recognised as a 
dependency of Athens; though, as it was close on the frontier, 
many of its inhabitants were also citizens of Athens, demots 
of the neighbouring Deme Graea. 2 So recently before as the 
period immediately preceding the battle of Leuktra, angry 
remonstrances had been exchanged between Athens and 
Thebes respecting a portion of the Oropian territory. At that 
time, it appears, the Thebans were forced to yield, and their 
partisans in Oropus were banished. 8 It was these partisans 
who, through the aid of Themison and the Eretrians, now 
effected their return, so as to repossess themselves of Orfipus, 

Theban leaders j and we may fairly conclude, that where he is enumerating 
the trophies of Pelopidas, he would hardly have failed to mention a signal 
disgrace, if there had been one, immediately preceding. 

Felopidas was taken prisoner, by Alexander, not in battle, but when in 
pacific mission, and under circumstances in which no man less infamous 
than Alexander would have seized him (wapaanavSjiSets — Plutarch, 
Apophth. p. 194 D; Pausan. ix. 15, ij “legationis jure satis tectum 
se arbitraretur’f—Com. Nep.). His imprudence in trusting himself under 
any circumstances to such a man as Alexander, is blamed by Polybius 
(viii. 1) and others. But we must suppose such imprudence to be partly 
justified or explained by some plausible circumstances ; and the proclam¬ 
ation of the Persian rescript appears to me to present the most reasonable 
explanation of his proceeding. 

On these grounds, which, in my judgement, outweigh any probabilities 
on the contrary side, I have placed the seizure of Pelopidas in 306 B.C., after 
the embassy to Persia j not without feeling, however, that the chronology 
of this period cannot be rendered absolutely certain. 

1 Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 31-35. 

8 See the instructive Inscription and comments published by Professor 
Ross, in which the Deme Tpays, near Ordpus, was first distinctly made 
known (Ross, Die Demen von Attika, pp. 6, 7—Haile, 1846). 

8 IsokratSs, Orat. xiv. (Plataic.)s. 22-40, 
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and doubtless to banish the principal citizens friendly to 
Athens. 1 So great was the sensation produced among the 
Athenians, that they not only marched with all their force to 
recover the place, but also recalled their general Chares with 
that mercenary force which he commanded in the territories 
of Corinth and Phlius. They further requested aid from the 
Corinthians and their other allies in Peloponnesus. These 
allies did not obey the summons] but the Athenian force 
alone would have sufficed to retake Oropus, had not the 
Thebans occupied it so as to place it beyond their attack. 
Athens was obliged to acquiesce in their occupation of it] 
though under protest, and with the understanding that the 
disputed right should be referred to impartial arbitration. 2 

This seizure of Ordpus produced more than one material 
consequence. Owing to the recall of Chares from Corinth, 
the harbour of Sikyon could no longer be maintained against 
the Sikyonians in the town] who, with the aid of the Arcadians, 
recaptured it, so that both town and harbour again came into 
the league of Thebans and Arcadians. Moreover, Athens 
became discontented with her Peloponnesian allies, for having 
neglected her summons on the emergency at Oropus, although 
Athenian troops had been constantly in service for the pro¬ 
tection of Peloponnesus against the Thebans. The growth of 
such dispositions at Athens became known to the Mantineian 
Lykomedes ; the ablest and most ambitious leader in Arcadia, 
who was not only jealous of the predominance of the Thebans, 
but had come to a formal rupture with them at the synod held 
for the reception of the Persian rescript. 8 Anxious to disengage 
the Arcadians from Thebes as well as from Sparta, Lykomedes 
now took advantage cf the discontent of Athens to open 
negotiations with that cilyj persuading the majority of the 
Arcadian Ten Thousand to send him thither as ambassador. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, X; Diodor. xv. 76. 

The previous capture of OrSpus, when Athens lost It in 411 n.c., was 
accomplished under circumstances very analogous (Thucyd. viii. 60). 

a Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 1; Diodor. xv. 76. 

, Compare Demos then. De Coronit, p. 259, s. 123} AischinSs cont. 
Klesipnont. p. 397, s. 83. 

It would seem that we are to refer to this loss of Orflpus the trial of 
Chahrias and Kallistratus in Athens, together with the memorable harangue 
of the latter which Demosthenes heard as a youth with such strong admir. 
ation. But our information is so vague and scanty, that we can make out 
nothing certainly on the point. Rehdantz (Vitee Ipliicratis, Chabrise, et 
Timothei, p. 109-114} brings together all the scattered testimonies, in 
an instructive chapter. 

8 Xen. Hellen, vii. i, 39; vii. 4, 2. 
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There was difficulty among the Athenians in entertaining his 
proposition, from the alliance subsisting between them and 
Sparta But they were reminded, that to disengage the 
Arcadians from Thebes, was no less in the interest of Sparta 
than of Athens; and a favourable answer was then given to 
Lykomedes. The latter took ship at Peirceus for his return, 
but never reached Arcadia; for he happened to land at the 
spot where the Arcadian exiles of the opposite party were 
assembled, and these men put him to death at once. 1 In 
spite of his death, however, the alliance between Arcadia and 
Athens was still brought to pass, though not without opposition. 

Thebes was during this year engaged in her unsuccessful 
campaign in Thessaly (alluded to already) for the rescue of 
Pelopidas, which disabled her from effective efforts in Pelopon¬ 
nesus. But as soon as that rescue had been accomplished, 
Epaminondas, her greatest man and her only conspicuous 
orator, was despatched into Arcadia to offer, in conjunction 
with an envoy from Argos, diplomatic obstruction to the 
proposed Athenian alliance. He had to speak against Kalli- 
stratus, the most distinguished orator at Athens, who had been 
sent by his countrymen to plead their cause amidst the 
Arcadian Ten Thousand, and who, among other arguments, 
denounced the enormities which darkened the heroic legends 
both of Thebes and Argos. “ Were not Orestes and Alkmaeon, 
both murderers of their mothers (asked Kallistratus), natives 
of Argos ? Was not CEdipus, who slew his father and married 
his mother, a native of Thebes?”—“Yes (said Epaminondas, 
in his reply), they were. But Kallistratus has forgotten to tell 
you, that these persons, while they lived at home, were innocent 
or reputed to be so. As soon as their crimes became known, 
Argos and Thebes banished them; and then it was that 
Athens received them, stained with confessed guilt.” 2 This 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 3, 

Xenophon notices the singularity of the accident. There were plenty of 
vessels in Peirseus j Lykomedls trad only to make his choice, and to 
determine where he would disembark. He fixed upon the exact spot where 
the exiles were assembled, not knowing that they were there —tailtoviirara 

inSrfitrKei. 

8 Cornelius Nepos, Epaminond. c. 6 j Plutarch, Reipub. Ger. Pi esc. p. 
810 Fj Plutarch, Apophtneg. Reg, p. 193 D. 

Compare a similar reference, on the port of others, to the crimes em¬ 
bodied m Theban legend (Justin, ix. 3). 

Perhaps it may have been during this embassy into Peloponnesus, that 
Kallistratus addressed the discourse to the public assembly at Messing, 
to which Aristotle makes allusion (Rhetoric, ill. 17, 3) j possibly enough, 
against Epaminondas also, 
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clever retort told much to the credit of the rhetorical skill of 
Epaminondas, but his speech as a whole was not successful. 
The Arcadians concluded alliance with Athens; yet without 
formally renouncing friendship with Thebes. 

As soon as such new alliance had been ratified, it became 
important to Athens to secure a free and assured entrance into 
Peloponnesus; while at the same time the recent slackness of 
the Corinthians, in regard to the summons to Oropus, rendered 
her mistrustful of their fidelity. Accordingly it was resolved 
in the Athenian assembly, on the motion of a citizen named 
Demotion, to seize and occupy Corinth; there being already 
some scattered Athenian garrisons, on various points of the 
Corinthian territory, ready to be concentrated and rendered 
useful for such a purpose. A fleet and land-force under 
Charts was made ready and despatched. But on reaching 
the Corinthian port of Kenchrece, Charts found himself shut 
out even from admittance. The proposition of Demotion, and 
the resolution of the Athenians, had become known to the 
Corinthians; who forthwith stood upon their guard, sent 
soldiers of their own to relieve the various Athenian outposts 
on their territory, and called upon these latter to give in any 
complaints for which they might have ground, as their services 
were no longer needed. Charts pretended to have learnt that 
Corinth was in danger. But both he and the remaining 
Athenians were dismissed, though with every expression of 
thanks and politeness. 1 

The treacherous purpose of Athens was thus baffled, and 
the Corinthians were for the moment safe. Yet their position 
was precarious and uncomfortable; for their enemies, Thebes 
and Argos, were already their masters by land, and Athens had 
now been converted from an ally into an enemy. Hence they 
resolved to assemble a sufficient mercenary force in their own 
pay; 8 but while thus providing for military security, they sent 
envoys to Thebes to open negotiations for peace. Permission 

1 Xen. Hellen. vll. 4,4-6. 

The public debates of the Athenian assembly were not favourable to the 
success of a scheme, like that proposed by Demotion, to which secrecy was 
indispensable. Compare another scheme, divulged in like manner, in 
Thucydidfis, iii. 3. 

1 It seems probable that these were the mercenaries placed by the Corin¬ 
thians under the command of Timophanfis, and employed by him after¬ 
wards as instruments for establishing a despotism. 

Plutarch (Timoleon, c. 3, 4) alludes briefly to mercenaries equipped 
about this time (as far as we can verify his chronology) and to the Corinthian 
mercenaries now assembled, in connexion with Timoleon and Timophanfis 
—of whom I shall have to say much in a future chapter. 
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was granted to them by the Thebans to go and consult their 
allies, and to treat for peace in conjunction with as many 
as could be brought to share their views. Accordingly the 
Corinthians went to Sparta and laid their case before the full 
synod of allies, convoked for the occasion. “ We are on the 
point of ruin (said the Corinthian envoy), and must make 
peace. We shall rejoice to make it in conjunction with you, 
if you will consent; but if you think proper to persevere in 
the war, be not displeased if we make peace without you.” 
The Epidaurians and Phliasians, reduced to the like distress, 
held the same language of weariness and impatience for 
peace. 1 

It had been ascertained at Thebes, that no propositions for 
peace could be entertained, which did not contain a formal 
recognition of the independence of Messene. To this the 
Corinthians and other allies of Sparta had no difficulty in 
agreeing. But they vainly endeavoured to prevail upon Sparta 
herself to submit to the same concession. The Spartans 
resolutely refused to relinquish a territory inherited from 
victorious forefathers, and held under so long a prescription. 
They repudiated yet more indignantly the idea of recognising 
as free Greeks and equal neighbours, those who had so long 
been their slaves. They proclaimed their determination of 
continuing the war, even single-handed and with all its hazards, 
to regain what they had lost; 2 and although they could not 
directly prohibit the Corinthians and other allies, whose sick¬ 
ness of the war had become intolerable, from negotiating a 
separate peace for themselves—yet they gave only a reluctant 
consent. Archidamus son of Agesilaus even reproached the 
allies with timorous selfishness, partly in deserting their bene¬ 
factress Sparta at her hour of need, partly in recommending 
her to submit to a sacrifice ruinous to her honour. 9 The 

1 Compare Xen. Hellen. vii, 4,8, 9 with Isokratds, Or. vi, (Archidamus) 
s. 106. 

a Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 9. 

3 This sentiment of dissatisfaction against the allies is strongly and 
repeatedly set forth in the Oration of Isokratfe called Archidamus, com¬ 
posed os if to be spoken in this synod—and good evidence (whether actually 
spoken or not) of the feelings animating the prince and a large party at 
Sparta. Archidamus treats those allies who recommended the Spartans to 
surrender MessgnS, as worse enemies even than those who had broken off 
altogether. He specifies Corinthians, Phliasians, and Epidaurians, sect. 
II-13—rir toOto S’ tftcoutri ithtovt^las, sol 'rc(rzvT7]P fjumv K<myvJ)Reurw 
ifavSplay, &<rrt vokX&Kts v/ias i^uitraVTts iirip rfir airuv irokepieTv, irip 
Mtooftrns oSk clavrat Seiv ij/iSs KivSvvsvetf bkh' V o{ito1 t^v tripfripav 
alr&p lunpakus Kapvavrai, ireipuprat SiS itrKtiv -Sjpias its %pb T»U ixfyots Ttjs 
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Spartan prince conjured his countrymen, in the name of all 
their ancient dignity, to spurn the mandates of Thebes; to 
shrink neither from effort nor from peril for the re-conquest 
of Messene, even if they had to fight alone against all Greece; 
and to convert their military population into a permanent 
camp, sending away their women and children to an asylum in 
friendly foreign cities. 

Though the Spartans were not inclined to adopt the 
desperate suggestions of Archidamus, yet this important con¬ 
gress ended by a scission between them and their allies. The 
Corinthians, Phliasians, Epidaurians, and others, went to 
Thebes, and concluded peace; recognising the independence 
of Mess£n6, and affirming the independence of each separate 
city within its own territory, without either obligatory alliance, 
or headship on the part of any city. Yet when the Thebans 
invited them to contract an alliance, they declined, saying that 
this would be only embarking in war on the other side; 
whereas that which they sighed for was peace. Peace was 
accordingly sworn, upon the terms indicated in the Persian 
rescript, so far as regarded the general autonomy of each 
separate town, and specially that of Messfinfi ; but not including 
any sanction, direct or indirect, of Theban headship. 1 

This treaty removed out of the war, and placed in a position 
of neutrality, a considerable number of Grecian states; chiefly 


fl/uripas impaxoipwai tea 1 irphs rots &Wo is lirnireiA.oIiru', Sis, el p Jj roura 
tSvyXojp'htfopev, voiya dpevoi Tty slptynv ward ft (pus auTovs. Compare sect. 
€7, 87, 99, 105, 10G, 123. 

We may infer from this discourse of IsokratSs, that the displeasure of the 
Spartans against their allies, because the latter advised them to relinquish 
MessSnd—was much greater than the narrative of Xenophon (Hellen. vii, 4, 
8-11) would lead us to believe. 

In the argument prefixed to the discourse, it is asserted (among various 
other inaccuracies), that the Spartans had sent to Thebes to ask for peace, 
and that the Thebans had said in reply—peace would be granted, et 
Mefftrtyriv dvoiKfe’axrt kr! abrivopov tdauert. Now the Spartans had never 
sent to Thebes for this purpose; the Corinthians went to Thebes, and there 
learnt the peremptory condition requiring that MessenS should be recog¬ 
nised. Next, the Thebans would never require Sparta to recolonise or 
reconstitute (dronthra!) MessSnS; that had been already done by the 


Thebans themselves. 

1 Diodorus (xv. 76) states that the Persian king .sent envoys to Greece, 
who caused this peace to be concluded. But there seems no ground for 
believing that any Persian envoys had visited GreeCe since the return of 
Pelopidas, whose return with the rescript did in fact constitute a Persian 
intervention. The peace now concluded was upon the general bads of that 
rescript: so far, but no farther (as I conceive), the assertion of Diodorus 
-»hnnt Per«'-n intervention »» evact. 
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those near the Isthmus—Corinth, Phlius, Epidautus; probably 
Trcezen and Hermione, since we do not find them again 
mentioned among the contending parties. But it left the 
more powerful states, Thebes and Argos—Sparta and Athens 1 
—still at war; as well as Arcadia, Achaia, and Elis. The 
relations between these states however were now somewhat 
complicated : for Thebes was at war with Sparta, and in 
alliance, though not altogether hearty alliance, with the 
Arcadians; while Athens was at war with Thebes, yet in 
alliance with Sparta as well as with Arcadia. The Argeians 
were in alliance with Thebes and Arcadia, and at war with 
Sparta; the Eleians were on unfriendly terms, though not yet 
at actual war, with Arcadia—yet still (it would appear) in 
alliance with Thebes, Lastly, the Arcadians themselves were 
losing their internal co-operation and harmony one with 
another, which had only so recently begun. Two parties were 
forming among them, under the old conflicting auspices of 
Mantineia and Tegea. Tegea, occupied by a Theban harmost 
and garrison, held strenuously with Megalopolis and Messenfi 
as well as with Thebes, thus constituting a strong and united 
frontier against Sparta. 

As the Spartans complained of their Peloponnesian allies, 
for urging the recognition of MessenG as an independent slate 
—so they were no less indignant with the Persian king; who, 
though still calling himself their ally, had inserted the same 
recognition in the rescript granted to Pelopidas. 2 * * * The Athe¬ 
nians also were dissatisfied with this rescript. They had (as 
has been already stated) condemned to death Timagoras, one 
of their envoys who had accompanied Pelopidas, for having 
received bribes. They now availed themselves of the opening 
left for them in the very words of the rescript, to send a fresh 
embassy up to the Persian court, and solicit more favourable 
terms. Their new envoys, communicating the fact that Tima¬ 
goras had betrayed his trust and had been punished for it, 
obtained from the Great King a fresh rescript, pronouncing 
Amphipolis to be an Athenian possession instead of a free 
city. 8 Whether that other article also in the former rescript, 

1 Diodorus (xv. 76) is further inaccurate in stating the peace as universally 
accepted, and as being a conclusion of the Boeotian and Lacedaemonian war, 
which had begun with the battle of Leuktra. 

2 Xenophon, Enc. Agesii. ii. 29. tripife—up Hdptrp S Iktjv kb! 

r&VKpiaBtv, kb! Sti vvv, aippaxos elvoi ipda-xav, ivirarTt K«rai)ui^v afyiivtu, 

* This second mission of the Athenians to the Persian court (pursuant to 

the invitation contained in the rescript given to Pelopidas, Xen. Heilen. vii. 
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which commanded Athens to call in all her armed ships, was 
now revoked, we cannot say; but it seems probable. 

At the same time that the Athenians sent this second 
embassy, they also despatched an armament under Timotheus 
to the coast of Asia Minor, yet with express instructions not 
to violate the peace with the Persian king. Agesilaus, king of 
Sparta, went to the same scene, though without any public 
force; availing himself only of his long-established military 
reputation to promote the interests of his country as negotiator. 
Both Spartan and Athenian attention was now turned, directly 
and specially, towards Ariobarzancs the satrap of Phrygia; 
who (as has been already related) had sent over to Greece, 
two years before, Philiskus of Abydus, with the view either of 
obtaining from the Thebans peace on terms favourable to 
Sparta, or of aiding the latter against them. 1 Ariobarzan.fi s 
was then preparing, and apparently had since openly consum¬ 
mated, his revolt from the Persian king, which Agesilaus 
employed all his influence in fomenting. The Athenians, 
however, still wishing to avoid a distinct breach with Persia, 
instructed Timotheus to assist Ariobarzanfis—yet with a formal 
proviso, that he should not break truce with the Great King. 
They also conferred both upon Ariobarzancs (with his three 
sons), and upon Philiskus, die gift of Athenian citizenship. 2 
That satrap seems now to have had a large mercenary force, 
and to have been in possession of both sides of the Helles¬ 
pont, as well as of Perinthus on the Propontis; while Philiskus, 
as his chief officer, exercised extensive ascendency, disgraced 
by much tyranny and brutality, over the Grecian cities in that 
region. 

Precluded by his instructions from openly aiding the revolted 

I, 37), appears to me implied in Demosthenes, Fals. Leg. p. 384, s. 150; 
p. 420, s. 283; Or. De Halonneso, p. 84, s. 30. 

If the king of Persia was informed that Timagoias had been put to death 
by his countrymen on returning to Athens—and if he sent down {leari- 
7rf/nJ/ea) a fresh rescript about Amphipolis—this information can only 
have been communicated, and the new rescript only obtained, by a second 
embassy sent to him from Athens. 

Perhaps the Lacedemonian Kallins may have accompanied this second 
Athenian mission to Susa; we hear of him as having come back with a 
friendly letter from the Persian king to Agesilaus (Xenophon, Enc. Ages, 
viii, 3 5 Plutarch, Apophth. Lacon. p. 1213 E), brought by a Persian 
messenger. But the statement is too vague to enable us to verify this as the 
actual occasion. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. I, 27. 

2 Demosthen. De Rhodior. Libert, p. 193, s. 10, cont, Aristokrat. p. 666 , 
s. 165 ; p. 687, s. 242. 
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Ariobarzanes, Timotheus turned his force against the island of 
Samos ; which was now held by Kyprothemis, a Grecian chief 
with a military force in the service of Tigranes, Persian satrap 
on the opposite mainland. How or when Tigranes had acquired 
it, we do not know'; but the Persians, when once left by the 
peace of Antalkidas in quiet possession of the continental 
Asiatic Greeks, naturally tended to push their dominion over 
the neighbouring islands. After carrying on his military opera¬ 
tions in Samos, with 8000 pellasts and 30 triremes, for ten or 
eleven months, Timotheus became master of it. His success 
was the more gratifying, as he had found means to pay and 
maintain his troops during the whole time at the cost of 
enemies; without either drawing upon the Athenian treasury, 
or extorting contributions from allies. 1 An important posses¬ 
sion was thus acquired for Athens, while a considerable number 
of Samians of the opposite party went into banishment, with 
the loss of their properties. Since Samos was not among the 
legitimate possessions of the king of Persia, this conquest was 
not understood to import war between him and Athens. Indeed 
it appears that the revolt of Ariobarzanes, and the uncertain 
fidelity of various neighbouring satraps, shook for some time 
the King's authority, and absorbed his revenues in these 
regions. Autophradatfis, the satrap of Lydia—and Maus 61 us, 
native prince of Karia under Persian .supremacy—attacked 
Ariobarzanes,, with the view, real or pretended, of quelling his 
revolt; and laid siege to Assus and Adramyttium. But they 
are said to have been induced to desist by the personal 
influence of Agesilaus. 2 As the latter had no army, nor any 
means of allurement (except perhaps some money derived 
from Ariobarzanes), we may fairly presume that the two 
besiegers were not very earnest in the cause. Moreover, we 
shall find both of, them, a few years afterwards, in joint revolt 

1 Demostben. lit sup.; Isokratfis, Or. xv. (De Permut.) s. 118 j Cornel. 
Nepos, Timoth. c. 1. 

The stratagems whereby Timotheus procured money for his troops at 
Samos, are touched upon in the Pseudo-AristotelSs, (Economic. ii. 23; 
and in Polymn. iii. 10, 9 ; so far as we can understand them, they 
appear to be only contributions, levied under a thin disguise, upon the 
inhabitants. 

Since Ariobarzanes gave money to Agesilaus, he may perhaps have given 
some to Timotheus during this siege. 

a Xenoph. Enc. Ages. ii. 26 ; Polysnus, vii. 26. 

I do not know whether it is to this period that we are to refer the siege 
of Atameus by Autophradates, which he was induced to relinquish by an 
ingenious proposition of Eubulus, who held the place (Aristot, Politic, ii. 
4. 10). 
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withAriobarzanes himself against the Persian king. 1 * * Agesilaus 
obtained, from all three, pecuniary aid for Sparta.'-' 

The acquisition of Samos, while it exalted the reputation 
of Timotheus, materially enlarged the maritime dominion of 
Athens. It seems also to have weakened the hold of the 
Great King on Asia Minor—to have disposed the residents, 
both satraps and Grecian cities, to revolt—and thus to have 
helped Ariobarzanes, who rewarded both Agesilaus and 
Timotheus. Agesilaus was enabled to carry home a sum of 
money to his embarrassed countrymen; but Timotheus, de¬ 
clining pecuniary aid, obtained for Athens the more valuable 
boon of re-admission to the Thracian Chersonese. Ariobar- 
zanes made over to him Sestus and ICrithbte in that peninsula; 
possessions doubly precious, as they secured to the Athenians a 
partial mastery of the passage of the Hellespont; with a large 
circumjacent territory for occupation. 8 

Samos and the Chersonese were not simply new tributary 
confederates aggregated to the Athenian synod. They were, in 
large proportion, new territories acquired to Athens, open to be 
occupied by Athenian citizens as out-settlers or kleruchs. 
Much of the Chersonese had been possessed by Athenian 
citizens, even from the time of the first Miltiades and after¬ 
wards down to the destruction of the Athenian empire in 
405 B.c. Though all these proprietors had been then driven 
home and expropriated, they had never lost the hope of a 
favourable turn of fortune and eventual re-entry. 4 That 
moment had now arrived. The formal renunciation of all 
private appropriations of land out of Attica, which Athens 
had proclaimed at the formation of her second confederacy 
in 378 b.c., as a means of conciliating maritime allies—was 

1 It is with the greatest difficulty that we make out anything like a 
thread of events at this period; so miserably scanty and indistinct are our 
authorities. 

Rehdantz (Vita: Iphietatis, Chabrise, et Timothei, chap. v. p. 118-130) 
is an instructive auxiliary in putting together the scraps of information: 
compare also Weiss tnborn, Hellen. p. 192-194 (Jena, 1844). 

a Xen. Enc. Ages. ii. *6, 27. 

8 IsokratSs, Or. xv. (Da Permut.) s. 115-119; Cornelius Nepos, 
Timotheus, c. 1. 

Isokrates particularly dwells upon the Tact that the conquests of Timotheus 
secured to Athens a large circumjacent territory— &v hyipSeitr&v &itas i 
Terror its piixup ohtfios hvaryiciffOri rjj iriiAei yev 4 <rt)ai, &C. (s. 1 14). 

From the value of the Hellespont to Athens as ensuring a regular supply 
of corn imported from the Euxine, Sestus was sometimes called “the flour- 
board of the Peirseus”— f) ry\la tou Tlupai&s (Ariatot. Rhetor, iii. xo, 3). 

4 See Andokidfls de Pace, s. 15. 
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forgotten, now that she stood no longer in fear of Sparta. The 
same system of kleruchies, which had so much discredited her 
former empire, was again partially commenced. Many kleruchs, 
or lot-holders, were sent out to occupy lands both at Samos and 
in the Chersonese. These men were Athenian citizens, who 
still remained citizens of Athens even in their foreign domicile, 
and whose properties formed part of the taxable schedule of 
Athens. The particulars of this important measure are un¬ 
known to us. At Samos the emigrants must have been new 
men ; for there had never been any kleruchs there before. 1 
But in the Chersonese, the old Athenian proprietors, who had 
been expropriated forty years before (or their descendants), 
doubtless now went back, and tried, with more or less of success, 
to regain their previous lands; reinforced by bands of new emi¬ 
grants. And Timotheus, having once got footing at Sestus and 
KrithdtS, soon extended his acquisitions to Elaius and other 
places j whereby Athens was emboldened publicly to claim the 
whole Chersonese, or at least most part of it, as her own ancient 
possession—from its extreme northern boundary at a line drawn 
across the isthmus north of Kardia, down to Elseus at its 
southern extremity. 2 

This transfer of lands in Samos to Athenian proprietors, com- 

1 That the Athenian occupation of Samos (doubtless only in part) by 
kleruchs, began in 366 or 365 b.c. —is established by Diodorus, xviii. 8-18 
—when he mentions the restoration of the Samians forty-three years after¬ 
wards by the Macedonian Perdikkas. This is not inconsistent with the 
fact that additional detachments of kleruchs were sent out in 361 and in 
352 b.c., as mentioned by the Scholiast on Ascbines cont. Timarch. p. 31, 
c. ia; and by Philochorus, Fr, 131, ed. Didot. See the note of Wesseling, 
who questions the accuracy of the date in Diodorus. I dissent from his 
criticism, though he is supported both by Boeckh (Public Econ. of Athens, 
b. Hi. p. 428) and by Mr. Clinton (F. H. ad ann. 352). I think it highly 
improbable that so long an interval should have elapsed between the 
capture of the island and the sending of the kleruchs, or that this latter 
measure, offensive as it was in the eyes of Greece, should have been first 
resorted to by Athens in 352 B.C., when she had been so much weakened 
both by the Social War, and by the progress of Philip. Strabo mentions 
2000 kleruchs as having been sent to Samos. But whether be means the 
first batch alone, or all the different batches together, we cannot say 
(Strabo, xiv. p. 638), The father of the philosopher Epikurus was among 
these kleruchs: compare Diogen. Laert. x. 1. 

Rehdantz (Vitse Ipniciatis, Cbabriee, et Timothei, p. 127) seems to me to 
take a just view of the very difficult chronology of this period. 

Demosthenes mentions the property of the kleruchs, in his general 
review of the ways and means of Athens; in a speech delivered in Olym. 
106, before 352 B.c. (De Symmoriis, p, 182, s. 19). 

* See Demosthenes, De Halonneso, p. 86, s. 40-42 j riJschinfs, De Fals. 
Legat. 264, s. 74. 
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bined with the resumption of the Chersonese, appears to have 
excited a strong sensation throughout Greece, as a revival of 
ambitious tendencies on the part of Athens, and a manifest 
departure from those disinterested professions which she had 
set forth in 378 B.c. Even in the Athenian assembly, a citizen 
named Kydias pronounced an emphatic protest against the 
emigration of the kleruchs to Samos. 1 However, obnoxious as 
the measure was to criticism, yet having been preceded by a 
conquering siege and the expulsion of many native proprietors, 
it does not seem to have involved Athens in so much real 
difficulty as the resumption of her old rights in the Chersonese. 
Not only did she here come into conflict with independent 
towns, like Kardia, 2 which resisted her pretensions—and with 
resident proprietors whom she was to aid her citizens in dis¬ 
possessing—but also with a new enemy, Kotys, king of Thrace. 
That prince, claiming the Chersonese as Thracian territory, was 
himself on the point of seizing Sestus, when Agesilaus or Ario- 
barzanSs drove him away, 8 to make room for Timotheus and 
the Athenians. 

It has been already mentioned, that Kotys 4 —the new Thra¬ 
cian enemy, but previously the friend and adopted citizen, of 
Athens—was father-in-law of the Athenian general Iphikrat£s, 
whom he had enabled to establish and people the town and 
settlement called Drys, on the coast of Thrace. Iphikraffis had 
been employed by the Athenians for the last three or four years 
on the coasts of Macedonia and ChalkidikS, and especially 
against Amphipolis; but he had neither taken the latter place, 
nor obtained (so far as we know) any other success ; though he 
had incurred the expense for three years of a mercenary general 
named CharidSmus with a body of troops. How so unprofitable 
a result, on the part of an energetic man like Iphikrates, is to be 
explained—we cannot tell. But it naturally placed him before 
the eyes of his countrymen in disadvantageous contrast with 
Timotheus, who had just acquired Samos and the Chersonese. 
An additional reason for mistrusting Iphikrates, too, was pre¬ 
sented by the fact, that Athens was now at war with his father- 
in-law Kotys. Hence it was now resolved by the Athenians to 
recall him, and appoint Timotheus® to an extensive, command, 

1 Aristotel. Rhetoric, ii. 8, 4, 

3 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 677, s. 201 j p. 679, s. 309. 

8 Xenophon, Enc. Agesil. ii. 26. 

4 Demosthen. cont, Aristokrat, p. 660, s. 141, 

* Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, s. 174. ’ZirttSbrhv akv'hptKpiTqv 
ivofTpiriiyoy ijrortjirwre, Ti/udJeoj' S’ in’ 'ApuphroMv teal Xeppirntrov i&irift- 
ipan arpariryiv, &c. 
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including Thrace and Macedonia as well as the Chersonese. 
Perhaps party enmities between the two Athenian chiefs, with 
their respective friends, may have contributed to the change. 
As Iphikrates had been the accuser of Timotheus a few years 
before, so the latter may have seized this opportunity of retaliat¬ 
ing. 1 * 3 At all events the dismissed general conducted himself in 
such a manner as to justify the mistrust of his countrymen; 
taking part with his father-in-law Kotys in the war, and actually 
fighting against Athens. 5 * He had got into his possession some 
hostages of Amphipolis, surrendered to him by Harpalus; 
which gave great hopes of extorting the surrender of the town. 
These hostages he had consigned to the custody of the mer¬ 
cenary general CharidSmus, though a vote had been passed in 
the Athenian assembly that they should be sent to Athens.® 
As soon as the appointment of Iphikrates was cancelled, Chari- 
ddmus forthwith surrendered the hostages to the Amphipolitans 
themselves, thus depriving Athens of a material advantage. 
And this was not all. Though Charidemus had been three 
years with his band in the service of Athens under Iphikrates, 
yet when the new general Timotheus wished to re-engage him, 
he declined the proposition ; conveying away his troops in 
Athenian transports, to enter into the pay of a decided enemy 
of Athens—Kotys; and in conjunction with Iphikrates himself. 4 

1 See Demosthen. cont. Timoth. pp. 1187, 1188, s. 10-15. 

Timotheus-swore and pledged himself publicly in the Athenian assembly, 
on one occasion, lo prefer against Iphikrates a ypa^v %evlas; but he never 
realised this engagement, and he even afterwards became so far reconciled 
with IphikratSs, as to give his daughter in marriage to the son of the latter 
(ibid. p. 1204, s. 78). 

To what precise date) or circumstance, this sworn engagement is to he 
referred, we cannot determine. Possibly the ypaiph itvlas may refer to the 
connexion of Iphikratds with Kotys, which might entail in some manner 
the forfeiture of his right of citizenship: for it is difficult to understand 
how ypaipv &v(as, in its usual sense (implying the negation of any original 
right of citizenship), could ever be preferred as a charge against Iphikralds; 
who not only performed all the active duties of ft citizen, but served in the 
highest post, and received from the people distinguished honours. 

4 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 663, s. 153. tirip rav 

Kirvas irpayfiiraiv ivavrla rots ifitripots arpa/riiyois vavjxax^v. 

3 Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, s. 174-177. Respecting these 
hostages, I can do nothing more than repeat the brief and obscure notice 
of Demosthenes. Of the various conjectures proposed to illustrate it, none 
appear to me at all satisfactory. iVho Harpalus was, I cannot presume to 
say. 

4 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 669, s. 175. 

The. orator refers to letters written by Iphikrates and Timotheus to the 
Athenian people, in support of these allegations. Unfortunately these 
letters are not ritnd In sut t»ocfv 
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He was subsequently coming by sea from Kardia to take service 
under her other enemies, Olynthus and Amphipolis, when he 
was captured by the Athenian fleet. Under these circum¬ 
stances, he was again prevailed on to serve Athens. 

It was against these two cities, and to the general coast of 
Macedonia and the Chalkidic Thrace, that Timotheus devoted 
his first attention, postponing for the moment Kotys and the 
Chersonese. In this enterprise he found means to obtain the 
alliance of Macedonia, which had been hostile to his prede¬ 
cessor Iphikrates. Ptolemy of Alorus, regent of that country, 
who had assassinated the preceding king, Alexander son of 
Amyntas, was himself assassinated (365 b.c.) by Perdikkas, 
brother of Alexander. 1 Perdikkas, during the first year or two 
of his reign, seems to have been friendly and not hostile to 
Athens. He lent aid to Timotheus, who turned his force 
against Olynthus and other towns both in the Chalkidic Thrace 
and on the coast of Macedonia. 2 * * * * * Probably the Olynthian con¬ 
federacy may have been again acquiring strength during the 
years of recent Spartan humiliation; so that Perdikkas now 
found his account in assisting Athens to subdue or enfeeble it, 
just as his father Amyntas had invoked Sparta for the like 
purpose. Timotheus, with the assistance of Perdikkas, was 
very successful in these parts; making himself master of 
Torfinfi, Potidxa, Pydna, Methone, and various other places. 
As he mastered many of the Chalkidic towns allied with 
Olynthus, the means and adherents still retained by that city 
became so much diminished, that Timotheus is spoken of 
loosely as having conquered it. 8 Here, as at Samos, he ob¬ 
tained his successes not only without cost to Athens, but also 
(as we are told) without severities upon the allies, simply from 
the regular contributions of the Thracian confederates of Athens, 

1 Diodorus, xv. 77 ; dischinfis, De Fills. Leg. p. 250, c. 14. 

2 Demosthenes (Olynth. 1, p. 21, s. 14) mentions the assistance of the 
Macedonians to Timotheus against Olynthus. Compare also his oration 
ad Philippi Epistolam (p. 154, s. 9). This can hardly allude to anything 
else than the war carried on by Timotheus on those coasts in 364 b.c. See 

also Poly sen, iii. 10, 14. 

* Diodor. xv. 81; Cornelius Nepos, Timoth. 1; IsokratSs, Or. xv. (De 

Permut) s. 115-119; Deinarchus cont. Demosth. s. 14, cont. FhilokL 

s. 19- 

I give in the text what I apprehend to be the real truth contained in the 
large assertion of Isokratfe— XaXraSeis &wavras Karem\iivri(rtv (s. 119). 
The orator states that Timotheus acquired twenty-four cities in all; but 

this total probably comprises his conquests in other times as well as in 
other places. The expression of Nepos—"Olynthios hello subegit”—is 
vamie. 
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assisted by the employment of a temporary coinage of base 
metal. 1 Yet though Timotheus was thus victorious in and near 
the Thermaic Gulf, he was not more fortunate than his prede¬ 
cessor in his attempt to achieve that which Athens had most at 
heart—the capture of Amphipolis ; although, by the accidental 
capture of Charid£mus at sea, he was enabled again to enlist 
that chief with his band, whose services seem to have been 
gratefully appreciated at Athens. 2 Timotheus first despatched 
Alkimachus, who was repulsed—then landed himself and 
attacked' the city. But the Amphipolitans, aided by the 
neighbouring Thracians, in large numbers (and perhaps by the 
Thracian Kotys), made so strenuous a resistance, that he was 
forced to retire with loss; and even to burn some triremes, 
which, having been carried across to assail the city from the 
wide part of the river Strymon above, could not be brought off 
in the face of the enemy.® 

1 Isokrates, /. c. ; Aristotel. (Economic, ii. 22; Polycen. iii. ro, 14. 

a Demosthen. cont. Arislokrat. p. 669, s. 177. 

a Polyrenua (iii. 10, 8) mentions this fact, which is explained by com¬ 
paring (in Thucydides, vii. 9) the description of the attack made by the 
Athenian Euetion upon Amphipolis in 414 B.C. 

These ill-successes of Timotheus stand enumerated, as I conceive, in 
that catalogue of nine defeats, which the Scholiast on /Eschinds (De Fals. 
Leg. p. 75s, Reiske) specifies as having been undergone by Athens at the 
territory called Nine Ways ('Zvvia ' OSoi }, the previous name of the spot 
where Amphipolis was built. They form the eighth and ninth items of 
the catalogue. 

The third item is the capture of Amphipolis by Brasidas. The fourth 
is the defeat of ICleon by Brasidas. Theh come,— 

5. ol IvotKovmts tit‘ ’KXiva 'Afbjwiioi t^eAdth/rar. The only way in 
which I can make historical fact out of these words is by supposing that 
they allude to the driving in of all the out-resident Athenians to Athens, 
after the defeat of ASgospotami. We know from Thucydides that when 
Amphipolis was taken by Brasidas, many of the Athenians who were there 
settled retired to Eion; where they probably remained until the close of 
the Peloponnesian war, and were then forced back to Athens. We should 
then have to construe of iyomovvrts iir’ 'HXiva ‘Mitvctioi —“the Athenians 
residing at Eion j 11 which, though not an usual sense of the preposition M 
with an accusative ease, seems the only definite meaning which can be 
made out here. 

6. of perk Xipplxov a'rparijyobyTOS Ste$6ipii<Tav. 

7. ire Tlparipaxos 4 ir irvxw fAppiiroM ray abrobs rrapaSdyruy rots 
ipipats @p?{f, these last words are inserted by Bekker from a MS.). These 
two last-mentioned occurrences are altogether unknown. We may perhaps 
suppose them to refer to the period when Iphikratfe was commanding the 
forces of Athens in these regions, from 368-365 B.C. 

8 . tmepipBels bvb Tipotfeou ‘AAxtpaXos kiriruxey abrov, irapativray abrobs 
0p?{ )y 4 x 1 hpoiepirrovs 'ABfivptriv i ipxoyros. 

The word Tiu qttov is here inserted by Bekker from a MS., in place of 
TipLotrBivovs, which appeared in Reiske’s edition. 
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Timotheus next turned his attention to the war against 
Kotys in Thrace, and to the defence of the newly-acquired 
Athenian possessions in the Chersonese, now menaced by the 
appearance of a new and unexpected enemy to Athens in the 
eastern waters of the vEgean—a Theban fleet. 

I have already mentioned that in 366 b.c., Thebes had 
sustained great misfortunes in Thessaly. Pelopidas had been 
fraudulently seized and detained as prisoner by Alexander of 
Pherse; a Theban army had been sent to rescue him, but had 
been dishonourably repulsed, and had only been enabled to 
effect its retreat by the genius of Epaminondas, then serving as 
a private, and called upon by the soldiers to take the command. 
Afterwards, Epaminondas himself had been sent at the head of 
a second army to extricate his captive friend, which he had 
accomplished, but not without relinquishing Thessaly and 
leaving Alexander more powerful than ever. For a certain 
time after this defeat, the Thebans remained comparatively 
humbled and quiet. At length, the aggravated oppressions of 
the tyrant Alexander occasioned such suffering, and provoked 
such missions of complaint on the part of the Thessalians to 
Thebes, that Pelopidas, burning with ardour to revenge both 
his city and himself, prevailed on the Thebans to place him 
at the head of a fresh army for the purpose of invading 
Thessaly. 1 

At the same time, probably, the remarkable successes of the 


9. Tt/iSBeos imffrpartiirat tirrlfii) Ka\«filuvos. 

Here are two defeats of Timotheus specified, one in the archonship of 
Timokratds, which exactly coincides with the command of Timotheus in 
these regions (Midsummer 364 to Midsummer 363 B.C.). But the other 
archon Kalamion, is unknown in the Fasti of Athens. Winiewski (Comment, 
in Demosth. de CoronS, p. 39), Bohnecke, and other commentators follow 
Corsini in representing Kalamion to he a corruption of JCallimedls, who 
was archon from Midsummer 360-359 B.C.; and Mr. Clinton even inserts 
the fact in his tables for that year. But X agree with Rehdantz (Vit. Iph. 
Chab. et Tim. p. 153) that such an occurrence after Midsummer 360 b.c. 
can hardly be reconciled with the proceedings in the Chersonese before 
and after that period, as reported by Demosthenes in the Oration against 
Aristokrates. Without being able to explain the mistake about the name 
of the archon, and without determining whether the real mistake may not 
consist in having placed M in place of M —I cannot but think that 
Timotheus underwent two repulses, one by his lieutenant, and another by 
himself, near Amphipolis—both of them occurring in 364 or the early part 
of 363 b.c. Daring great part of 363 b.c., the attention of Timotheus 
seems to have been turned to the Chersonese, Byzantium, Kotys, &e 
My view of the chronology of this period agrees generally with that of 
Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. vol. v. ch. 43, p. 244-257). 

1 Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 31; Diodor. xv. So. 
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Athenians under Timotheus, at Samos and the Chersonese, 
had excited uneasiness throughout Greece, and jealousy on the 
part of the Thebans. Epaminondas ventured to propose to 
his countrymen that they should grapple with Athens on her 
own element, and compete for the headship of Greece not only 
on land but at sea. In fact the rescript brought down by 
Pelopidas from the Persian court sanctioned this pretension, 
by commanding Athens to lay up her ships of war, on pain of 
incurring the chastisement of the Great King; 1 a mandate, 
which she had so completely defied as to push her maritime 
efforts more energetically than before. Epaminondas employed 
all his eloquence to impress upon his countrymen, that, Sparta 
being now humbled, Athens was their actual and prominent 
enemy. He reminded them—in language such as had been 
used by Brasidas in the early years of the Peloponnesian war, 
and by Hermokrates at Syracuse 2 —that men such as the 
Thebans, brave and trained soldiers on land, could soon acquire 
the like qualities on shipboard; and that the Athenians them¬ 
selves had once been mere landsmen, until the exigencies of 
the Persian war forced them to take to the sea. 8 “We must 
put down this haughty rival (he exhorted his countrymen); we 
must transfer to our own citadel, the Kadmeia, those magni¬ 
ficent Propykea which adorn the entrance of the acropolis at 
Athens.” i 

Such emphatic language, as it long lived in the hostile recol¬ 
lection of Athenian orators, so it excited at the moment extreme 
ardour on the part of the Theban' hearers. They resolved to 
build and equip one hundred triremes, and to construct docks 
with ship-houses fit for the constant maintenance of such a 
number. Epaminondas himself was named commander, to 
sail with the first fleet, as soon as it should be ready, to the 
Hellespont and the islands near Ionia; while invitations were 
at the same time despatched to Rhodes, Chios, and Byzantium, 
encouraging them to prepare for breaking with Athens.® Some 
opposition however was made in the Theban assembly to the 
new undertalcing; especially fay Menekleidas, an opposition 
speaker, who, being frequent and severe in his criticisms upon 
the leading men such as Pelopidas and Epaminondas, has 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. i, 36, a Thucyd. ii. 87; vii. zi. 

s Diodor. xv. 78. 

4 /EschinSs, Pals. Leg. p, 376, c. 32, s. in. ‘ETa/ieivMas, oix 
inroirHiJar rb r&v 'ABriyaiav alla/ia, ehre bixpppdr/v iv rq! 7 rA^Bei rav 
ftygulvv, & s Set ri Trjs ’A ditvaiuv cucpoir6Aeas wpowiAaia pereveyKeiv els t4|V 
erpoff7a<rlav rfjy Kati/ietas. 

5 Diodor. xv. 78, 70. 
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been handed down by Nepos and Plutarch in odious colours. 
Demagogues like him, whose power resided in the public 
assembly, are commonly represented as if they had a natural 
interest in plunging their cities into war, in order that there 
might be more matter of accusation against the leading men. 
This representation is founded mainly on the picture which 
ThucydidSs gives of Kleon in the first half of the Peloponnesian 
war: I have endeavoured in a former volume to show, 1 that it 
is not a fair estimate even of Kleon separately, much less of 
the demagogues generally, unwarlike men both in taste and 
aptitudes. Menekleidas at Thebes, far from promoting warlike 
expeditions in order that he might denounce the generals when 
they came back, advocated the prudence of continued peace, 
and accused Epaminondas of involving his country in distant 
and dangerous schemes, with a view to emulate the glories of 
Agamemnon by sailing from Aulis in Bceotia, as commander 
of an imposing fleet to make conquests in the Hellespont. 
“ By the help of Thebes (replied Epaminondas) I have already 
done more than Agamemnon. He, with the forces of Sparta 
and all Greece besides, was ten years in taking a single city ; 
while I, with the single force of Thebes and at the single day of 
Leuktra,have crushed the power of the Agamemnonian Sparta.” 2 * * * * * 
While repelling the charge of personal motives, Epaminondas 
contended that peace would be tantamount to an abnegation 
of the headship of Greece; and that, if Thebes wished to 
maintain that ascendent station, she must keep her citizens in 
constant warlike training and action. 

To err with Epaminondas may be considered, by some 
readers, as better than being right with Menekleidas. But on 
the main point of this debate, Menekleidas appears to have 
been really right. For the general exhortations ascribed to 
Epaminondas resemble but too closely those feverish stimulants, 
which AlkibiadSs administered at Athens to wind up his 
countrymen for the fatal expedition against Syracuse. 8 If we 

1 See vol. vii. ch. liv. 

a Cornelius Nepos, Epaminond. e. 5 ; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 25; 

Plutarch, De Sui Laude, p. 542 A. 

Neither of these two authors appear to me to conceive rightly either the 
attack, or the reply, in which the name of Agamemnon is here brought 
forward. As I have given it in the text, there is a real foundation for the 
attack, and a real point in the reply} as it appears in Cornelius Nepos, 

there is neither one nor the other. 

That the Spartans regarded themselves as having inherited the leadership 

of Greece from Agamemnon, may be seen by Herodotus, vii. 159. 

8 Thucyd. vi. 17, 18. 
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should even grant his advice to be wise, in reference to land- 
warfare, we must recollect that he was here impelling Thebes 
into a new and untried maritime career, for which she had 
neither aptitude nor facilities. To maintain ascendency on 
land alone, would require all her force, and perhaps prove 
too hard for her; to maintain ascendency by land and sea at 
once would be still more impracticable. By grasping at both, 
she would probably keep neither. Such considerations warrant 
us in suspecting, that the project of stretching across the ASgean 
for ultramarine dependencies was suggested to this great man 
not so much by a sound appreciation of the permanent interests 
of Thebes, as by jealousy of Athens—especially since the recent 
conquests of Timotheus. 1 

The project however was really executed, and a large Theban 
fleet under Epaminondas crossed the Aegean in 363 b.c. In 
the same year, apparently, Pelopidas marched into Thessaly, 
at the head of a Theban land-force, against Alexander of 
Pherae. What the fleet achieved, we are scarcely permitted to 
know. It appears that Epaminondas visited Byzantium 5 and 
we are told that he drove off the Athenian guard-squadron 
under LachSs, prevailing upon several of the allies of Athens 
to declare in his favour. 2 * * * * * Both he and Timotheus appear to 
have been in these seas, if not at the same time, at least with 
no great interval of time between. Both were solicited by the 
oligarchy of the Pontic Herakleia against the people ; and both 
declined to furnish aid. 8 Timotheus is said to have liberated 
the besieged town of ICyzikus; by whom it was besieged, we 

1 Plutarch (Phiiopcemen, c. 14) mentions that some authors represented 

Epaminondas as having consented unwillingly to this maritime expedition. 

He explains such reluctance by reference to the disparaging opinion ex¬ 
pressed by Plato about maritime service. But this opinion of Plato is 

founded upon reasons foreign to the character of Epaminondas; and it 
seems to me evident that the authors whom Plutarch here followed, 
introduced the opinion only as an hypothesis to explain why so great a 
general on land as Epaminondas had accomplished so little at sea, when 
he took command of a fleet; putting himself in a function for which he 
had little capacity, like Philopoemen (Plutarch, Reipublic. Gerend. Prsecept. 
p. 812 E). 

Bauch (in his tract, Epaminondas und Thebens ICampfumdie Hegemonic, 

Breslau, 1S34, pp. jo, 71) maintains that Epaminondas was constrained 
against his own better judgement to undertake this maritime enterprise. I 
cannot coincide in his opinion. The oracle which Bauch cites from 

Pausanias (viii. n, 6) proves as little as the above extract from Plutftrchi 

8 IsokratSs, Or. v. (Philip.) s. 53; Diodor, xv, 79. lUas ris irdXeix 
roTs 07 |/ 9 o 1 oij iirolncrev. X do not feel assured that these general words 
apply to Chios, Rhodes, and Byzantium, which had before been mentioned. 

8 Tustin, xvi. 4. 
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do not certainly know, but probably by the Theban fleet. 3 
Epaminondas brought back his fleet at the end of the year, 
without having gained any splendid victory, or acquired any 
tenable possession for Thebes; yet not without weakening 
Athens, unsettling her hold upon her dependencies, and 
seconding indirectly the hostilities carried on by Kotys; inso¬ 
much that the Athenian affairs in the Chersonese and Thrace 
were much less prosperous in 362 b.c. than they had been in 
364 b.c. Probably Epaminondas intended to return with his 
fleet in the next year (362 B.c.), and to push his maritime 
enterprises still further; 2 but we shall find him imperatively 
called elsewhere, to another and a fatal battle-field. And thus 
the first naval expedition of Thebes was likewise the last. 

Meanwhile his friend and colleague Pelopidas had marched 
into Thessaly against the despot Alexander; who was now at 
the height of his power, holding in dependence a large portion 
of Thessaly together with the Phthiot Achseans and the 
Magnetos, and having Athens as his ally. Nevertheless, so 
revolting had been his cruelties, and so numerous were the 
malcontents who had sent to invite aid from Thebes, that 
Pelopidas did not despair of overpowering him. Nor was he 
daunted even by an eclipse of the sun, which is said to have 
occurred just as he was commencing his march, nor by the 
gloomy warnings which the prophets founded upon it; though 
this event intimidated many of his fellow-citizens, so that his 
force was rendered less numerous as well as less confident.. 
Arriving at Pharsalus, and strengthening himself by the junction 
of his Thessalian allies, he found Alexander approaching to 
meet him at the head of a well-appointed mercenary force, 
greatly superior in number. The two chiefs contended who 
should occupy first the hills called Kynos Kephalse, or the 
Dog’s Heads. Pelopidas arrived there first with his cavalry, 
beat the cavalry of the enemy, and pursued them to some 
distance; but he thus left the hills open to be occupied by the 
numerous infantry of the enemy, while his own infantry, coming 
up later, were repulsed with loss in their attempt to carry the 
position. Thus unpromising did the battle appear, when 
Pelopidas returned from the pursuit. Ordering his victorious 
cavalry to charge the infantry on the hill in flank, he immedi¬ 
ately dismounted, seized his shield, and put himself at the 
head of his own discouraged infantry, whom he again led up 
the hill to attack the position. His presence infused so much 

1 Diodor. xv. 81; Cornel, Nepos, Timotheus, c. x. 

* Diodor. xv. 79. 
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fresh ardour, that his troops, in spite of being twice repulsed, 
succeeded in a third attempt to drive the enemy from the 
summit of the hill. Thus master of the hill, Pelopidas saw 
before him the whole army of the enemy, retiring in some 
disorder, though not yet beaten ; while Alexander in person 
was on the right wing, exerting himself to rally and encourage 
them. When Pelopidas beheld, as it were within his reach, 
this detested enemy—whose treacherous arrest and dungeon 
he had himself experienced, and whose cruelties filled every 
one’s mouth—he was seized with a transport of rage and mad¬ 
ness, like Cyrus the younger on the field of Kunaxa at the 
sight of his brother Artaxerxes. Without thinking of his duties 
as a general, or even looking to see by whom he was followed, 
he rushed impetuously forward, with loud cries and challenges 
to Alexander to come forth and fight. The latter, declining 
the challenge, retired among his guards, into the midst of 
whom Pelopidas plunged, with the few who followed him, and 
there, while fighting with desperate bravery, met his death. So 
rapidly had this rash proceeding been consummated, that his 
army behind did not at first perceive it. But they presently 
hastened forward to rescue or avenge him, vigorously charged 
the troops of Alexander, and put them to flight with severe loss. 1 

Yet this victory, though important to the Thebans, and still 
more important to the Thessalians, was to both of them robbed 
of all its sensible value by the death of Pelopidas. The 
demonstrations of grief throughout the army were unbounded 
and universal. The soldiers yet warm from their victory, the 
wounded men with wounds still untended, flocked around the 
corpse, piling up near to it as a trophy the arms of the slain 
enemies. Many, refusing either to kindle fire, or to touch 
their evening meal, testified their affliction by cutting off their 
own hair as well as the manes of their horses. The Thessalian 
cities vied with each other in tokens of affectionate respect, 
and obtained from the Thebans permission to take the chief 
share in his funeral, as their lost guardian and protector. At 
Thebes, the emotion was no less strikingly manifested. En¬ 
deared to his countrymen first as the head of that devoted 
handful of exiles who braved every peril to rescue the city from 
the Lacedaemonians, Pelopidas had been re-elected without 
interruption to the aunual office of Boeotarch during all the 
years that had since elapsed 8 (378-364 B.c.). tie had taken 

1 For the description of this memorable scene, see Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
c. 31, 3a; Diodor. sv. 80, 81; Cornel. Nepos, Pelopid. c. 5. 

Diodor. xv. 81. Plutarch (Pelop. c. 34) slates substantially the same. 
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a leading part in all their struggles, and all their glories \ he 
had been foremost to cheer them in the hour of despondency; 
he had lent himself, with the wisdom of a patriot and the 
generosity of a friend, to second the guiding ascendency of 
Epaminondas, and his moderation of dealing towards conquered 
enemies. 1 

All that Thebes could do, was, to avenge the death of 
Pelopidas. The Theban generals, Malkitas and Diogeiton,- 

1 Plutaich, Compar, Pelopid. and Marcell. c. x. 

* Diodorus (xv. 78) places in one and the same year both—1. The 
maritime project of Epaminondas, including his recommendation of it, the 
equipment of the fleet, and the actual expedition. 2. The expedition 01 
Pelopidas into Thessaly with its immediate consequences.—He mentions 
first the former of the two, but he places both in the first year of Olympiad 
104, the year in which Timokrates was archon at Athens ; that is, from 
Midsummer 364 to Midsummer 363 B.c. He passes immediately from the 
maritime expedition into an allusion to the battle of Mantineia, which (he 
says) proved fatal to Epaminondas and hindered him from following up his 
ideas of maritime activity. 

The battle of Mantineia took place in, June or July 362 B.C. The 
maritime expedition, immediately preceding that battle, would therefore 
natuially take place in the summer of 363 B.C. ; the year 364 B.C. having 
been occupied in the requisite naval equipments. 

I incline to think that the march of Pelopidas into Thessaly also took 
place during 363 B.C., and that his death thus occurred while Epaminondas 
was absent on shipboard. A probable reason is thus supplied why the 
second Theban army which went to avenge Pelopidas, was commanded, 
not by his friend and colleague Epaminondas, but by other generals. Had 
Epaminondas been then at home, this would hardly have been. 

The eclipse of the sun, which both Plutarch and Diodorus mention to- 
have immediately preceded the out-march of Pelopidas, does not seem to 
have been as yet certainly identified. Dodwell, on the authority of an 
astronomical friend, places it on the 13th of June, 364 B.c., at five o’clock 
in the morning. On the other hand, Calvisius places it on the 13th of 
July in the same Julian year, at a quarter before eleven o’clock in the day 
(see L’Art de verifier les dates, tom. i. p. 237). We may remark, that 
the day named by Dodwell (as he himself admits) would not fall within the 
Olympic year 364-363 B.c., but during the month preceding the commence¬ 
ment of that year. Moreover Dodwell speaks as if there were no other 
months in the year, except, June, July, and August, fit for military ex¬ 
peditions ; an hypothesis not reasonable to admit. 

Both Sieveis and Dr. Thirlwall accept the eclipse mentioned by Dodwell, 
as marking the time when the expedition of Pelopidas commenced—June 
364 b.c. But against this, Mr, Clinton takes no notice of it in his Tables; 
which seems to show that he was not satisfied as to the exactness of 
Dodwell's statement or the chronological identity. If it should turn out, 
on further astronomical calculations, that there occurred no eclipse of the 
6un in the year 363 B.c,, visible at Thebes—I should then fix upon the 
eclipse mentioned by Calvisius (13 July 364 B.C.) as identifying the time of 
the expedition of Pelopidas; which would, on that supposition, precede by 
eight or nine months the commencement of the transmarine cruise of 
Epaminondas. The eclipse mentioned by Calvisius is preferable to that 
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conducted a powerful force of 7000 hoplites into Thessaly, and 
put themselves at the head of their partisans in that country. 
With this united army, they pressed Alexander hard, completely 
worsted him, and reduced him to submit to their own terms. 
He was compelled to relinquish all his dependencies in Thes¬ 
saly ; to confine himself to Pherse, with its territory near the 
Gulf of Pagasse; and to swear adherence to Thebes as a leader. 
All Thessaly, together with the Phthiot Achseans and the 
Magnetfis, became annexed to the headship of the Thebans, 
who thus acquired greater ascendency in Northern Greece 
than they had ever enjoyed before. 1 The power of Alexander 
was effectually put down on land; but he still continued both 
powerful and predatory at sea, as will be seen in the ensuing 
year. 


CHAPTER LXXX 

FROM THE DEATH OF PELOPIDAS TO THE BATTLE OF 
MANTINEIA 

It was during this period—while Epaminondas was absent 
with the fleet, and while Pelopidas was engaged in that 
Thessalian campaign from whence he never returned—that the 
Thebans destroyed Orchomenus. That city, the second in the 
Boeotian federation, had always been disaffected towards 
Thebes. The absence of the two great leaders, as well as of a 
large Theban force in Thessaly, seems to have been regarded 
by the Orchomenian Knights or Horsemen (the first and richest 
among the citizens, 300 in number) as a favourable moment 
for attack. Some Theban exiles took part in this scheme, with 
a view to overthrow the existing government; and a day, 
appointed for a military review near Thebes, was fixed for 
execution. A large number of conspirators joined, with 
apparent ardour. But before the day arrived, several of them 
repented and betrayed the plot to the Bceotarchs ; upon which 
the Orchomenian horsemen were seized, brought before the 
Theban assembly, condemned to death, and executed. More¬ 
over, the resolution was taken to destroy the town, to kill the 
male adults, and to sell the women and children into slavery. 2 

mentioned by Dodwdl, because il fails within tbe Olympic year indicated 
by Diodorus. 

But it appears to me that further astronomical information is here 
required. 

1 Plutarch, Pelopid. c. 3S. 2 Diodor. xv. 79, 
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This barbarous decree was executed, though probably a certain 
fraction found means to escape, forming the kernel of that 
population which was afterwards restored. The full measure 
of ancient Theban hatred was thus satiated; a hatred, tracing 
its origin even to those mythical times when Thebes was said 
to have paid tribute to Orchomenus. But the erasure of this 
venerable city from the list of autonomous units in Hellas, with 
the wholesale execution and sale of so many free kinsmen into 
slavery, excited strong sympathy throughout the neighbours, as 
well as repugnance against Theban cruelty; 1 a sentiment 
probably aggravated by the fact, which we must presume to 
have been concurrent—that the Thebans appropriated the 
territory among their own citizens. It would seem that the 
neighbouring town of Koroneia shared the same fate; at least 
the two are afterwards spoken of together in such manner as to 
make us suppose so. 2 Thebes thus absorbed into herself these 
two towns and territories to the north of her own city, as well 
as Plataea and Thespise to the south. 

We must recollect that during the supremacy of Sparta and 
the period of Theban struggle and humiliation, before the 
battle of Leuktra, Orchomenus had actively embraced the 
Spartan cause. Shortly after that victory, the Thebans had 
been anxious under their first impulse of resentment to destroy 
the city, but had been restrained by the lenient recommendations 
of Epaminondas. 8 All their half-suppressed wrath was revived 
by the conspiracy of the Orchomenian Knights; yet the 
extreme severity of the proceeding would never have been 
consummated, but for the absence of Epaminondas, who was 
deeply chagrined on his return. 4 He well knew the bitter 


1 See the sentiment expressed by Demosthenes eont. Leptinem, p, 489, 
s. 121—an oration delivered in 335 B.c.; eight years after the destruction 
of Orchomenus. 

a Demosth. De Pace, p. 62, s. 21 j Philippic. II, p. 69, s. 155 Pals, 
Leg. p. 375 . *■ i P- 387 . *• i p. 445 > s- 373 - 


liodor. xv. 57. 


* Pausan. ix. 15, 2. 

Diodorus places in the same year all the three facts:—t. The maritime 
expedition or Epaminondas. 2. The expedition of Pelopidas into Thessaly, 
his death, and the following Theban victories over Alexander of Phene. 
3. The conspiracy of the Orchomenian Knights and the destruction of 
Orchomenus. 

The year in which he places them is, the archonship of TimokratSs— 
from Midsummer 364 to Midsummer 363 B.C. 

That the destruction of Orchomenus occurred during the absence of 
Epaminondas, and that he was greatly distressed at it on his return—is 
distinctly stated by Pausanias} who however is (in my judgement) so far 
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■censures which Thebes would draw upon herself by punishing 
the entire city for the conspiracy of the wealthy Knights, and 
in a manner even more rigorous than Plataea and Thespiae; 
since the inhabitants of these two latter were expelled with their 
families out of Bceotia, while the Orchomenian male adults 
were slain, and the women and children sold into slavery. 

On returning from his maritime expedition at the end of 363 
n.c., Epaminondas was re-elected one of the Bceotarchs. He 
had probably intended to renew his cruise during the coming 
year. But his chagrin for the Orchomenian affair, and his grief 
for the death of Pelopidas—an intimate friend, as well as a 
political colleague whom he could trust—might deter him from 
a second absence; while the affairs of Peloponnesus also were 
now becoming so complicated as to render the necessity of 
renewed Theban interference again probable. 

Since the peace concluded in 366 b.c. with Corinth, Phlius, 
&c., Thebes had sent no army into that peninsula ; though her 
harmost and garrison still continued at Tegea, perhaps at 
Megalopolis and Messenfi also. The Arcadians, jealous of her 
as well as disunited among themselves, had even gone so far as 
to contract an alliance with her enemy Athens. The main 
conflict however now was, between the Arcadians and the 
Eleians, respecting the possession of Triphylia and the Pisatid. 
The Eleians about this time (365 b.c.) came into alliance 
again with Sparta, 1 relinquishing their alliance with Thebes; 
while the Achseans, having come into vigorous co-operation with 
Sparta 2 ever since 367 b.c. (by reaction against the Thebans, 
who reversing the judicious and moderate policy of Epami¬ 
nondas, violently changed the Achccan governments), allied 
themselves with Elis also, in or before 365 b.c . 8 And thus 
Sparta, though robbed by the pacification of 366 b.c. of the 
aid of Corinth, Phlius, Epidaurus, &c., had now acquired in 
exchange Elis and Achaia—confederates not less valuable. 

Triphylia, the territory touching the western sea of Pelopon¬ 
nesus, immediately north of the river Neda—and the Pisatid 
(including the lower course of the river Alpheius and the plain 
of Olympia), immediately north of Triphylia—both of them 

mistaken, that he refers the absence of Epaminondas to that previous 
occasion when he had gone into Thessaly to rescue Pelopidas from the 
dungeon of Alexander, 366 B.C. 

This date is not so probable as the date assigned by Diodorus; nor dp 
llie chronological conceptions of Fousanias seem to me exact. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 19. 3 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 1, 43. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 17. 
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between Messenia and Elis—had been in former times 
conquered and long held by the Eleians, but always as 
discontented subjects. Sparta, in the days of her unquestioned 
supremacy, had found it politic to vindicate their independence, 
and had compelled the Eleians, after a war of two or three 
years, to renounce formally all dominion over them. 1 No 
sooner, however, had the battle of Leuklra disarmed Sparta, 
than the Eleians reclaimed their lost dominion while the 
subjects on their side found new protectors in the Arcadians, 
and were even admitted, under pretence of kindred race, into 
the Pan-Arcadian confederacy. 3 The Persian rescript brought 
down by Pelopidas (367-366 b.c.) seems to have reversed this 
arrangement, recognising the imperial rights of the Eleians. 1 
But as the Arcadians had repudiated the rescript, it remained 
for the Eleians to enforce their imperial rights by arms, if they 
could. They found Sparta in the same interest as themselves; 
not only equally hostile to the Arcadians, but also complaining 
that she had been robbed of Mess6n£, as they complained of 
the loss of Triphylia. Sparta had just gained a slight advantage 
over the Arcadians, in the recapture of Sellasia; chiefly through 
the aid of a Syracusan reinforcement of twelve triremes, sent to 
them by the younger Dionysius, but with orders speedily to 
return.® 

Besides the imperial claims over Triphylia and the Pisatid, 
which thus placed Elis in alliance with Sparta and in conflict 
with Arcadia—there was also a territory lying north of the 
Alpheius (on the hilly ground forming the western or Eleian 
side of Mount Erymanthus, between Elis and the north-western 
portion of Arcadia), which included Lasion and the highland 
townships called Akroreii, and which was disputed between 
Elis and Arcadia. At this moment, it was included as a portion 
of the Pan-Arcadian aggregate j 0 but the Eleians, claiming it as 
their own, and suddenly marching in along with a body of 
Arcadian exiles, seized and occupied Lasion as well as some of 
the neighbouring Akroreii. The Arcadians were not slow in 
avenging the affront. A body of their Pan-Arcadian militia 
called the Epariti, collected from the various cities and districts, 
marched to Lasion, defeated the Eleian hoplites with con¬ 
siderable loss both of men and arms, and drove them out 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 3, 30, 31. * Xen. Hellen. vi. 5, 2, 

8 Xen. Hellen. vii. 2, 26. * Xen. Hellen. vii. 1,38- 

5 Xen. Hellen. yii. 4, 12. 

* It had been taken from Elis by Agis, at the peace of 399 B.c. after hw 
victorious war (Xen. Heilen. iii. 2, 31). 
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of the district. The victors recovered both Lasion and all the 
Akroreii, except Thraustus; after which they proceeded to the 
sacred ground of Olympia, and took formal possession of it, 
planting a garrison, protected by a regular stockaded circle, on 
the hill called Zronion. Having made good this position, they 
marched on even to the city of Elis itself which was unfortified 
(though it had a tenable acropolis), so that they were enabled 
to enter it, finding no resistance until they reached the agora. 
Here they found mustered the Eleian horsemen and the 
chosen hoplites, who repulsed them with some loss. But Elis 
was in great consternation ; while a democratical opposition 
now manifested itself against the ruling oligarchy—seizing the 
acropolis in hopes of admitting the Arcadians. The bravery 
of the horsemen and hoplites, however, put down this internal 
movement, recovered the acropolis, and forced the malcontents, 
to the number of 400, to evacuate the city. Thus expelled, 
the latter seized and established themselves at Pylus (in the 
Eleian territory, about nine miles from Elis towards the 
Arcadian border 1 ), where they were reinforced not only by a 
body of Arcadians, but also by many of their partisans who 
came from the city to join them. From this fortified post, 
planted in the country like Dekeleia in Attica, they carried on 
harassing war against the Eleians in the city, and reduced 
them after some time to great straits. There were even hopes 
of compelling the city to surrender, and a fresh invasion of the 
Arcadians was invited to complete the enterprise. The Eleians 
were only rescued by a reinforcement from their allies in Achaia, 
who came in large force and placed the city in safety; so that 
the Arcadians could do nothing more than lay waste the 
territory around. 3 

Retiring on this occasion, the Arcadians renewed their 
invasion not long afterwards; their garrison still occupying 
Olympia, and the exiles continuing at Pylus. They now 
marched all across the country, even approaching KyllfinS, the 
harbour of Elis on the western sea. Between the harbour and 
the city, the Eleians ventured to attack them, but were 
defeated with such loss, that their general Andromachus (who, 
had prompted the attack) fell upon his sword in despair. The 
distress of the Eleians became greater than ever. In hopes of 
drawing off the Arcadian invaders, they sent an envoy to Sparta, 
entreating that the Lacedaemonians would make a diversion 
on their side of Arcadia. Accordingly the Spartan prince 

1 Pausanias, vi. 2z, 3. 

a Xcn. Hellen. vii 4, 13-1S; Diodor. xr. 77. 
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Archidamus (son of King Agesilaus), invading the south-western 
portion of Arcadia, occupied a hill-town or post called Kromnus 
(seemingly in the territory of Megalopolis, and cutting off tlje 
communication between that city and MessSnfe), which he 
fortified and garrisoned with about aoo Spartans and Perioeki. 
The effect which the Eleians contemplated was produced. The 
Arcadian army (except the garrison of Olympia), being with¬ 
drawn home, they had leisure to act against Pylus. The 
Pylian exiles had recently made an abortive attempt upon 
Thalamce, on their return from which they were overtaken 
and worsted by the Eleians, with severe loss in killed, and 200 
of their number ultimately made prisoners. Among these 
latter, all the Eleian exiles were at once put to death; all the 
remainder sold for slaves. 1 

Meanwhile the main Arcadian force, which had returned 
from Elis, was joined by allies—Thebans, 2 Argeians, and Mes- 
senians—and marched at once to Kromnus. They there 
blocked up the Lacedaemonian garrison by a double palisade 
carried all round, which they kept a numerous force to occupy. 
In vain did Archidamus attempt to draw them off, by carrying 
his devastations into the Skiritis and other portions of Arcadia; 
for the Skiritse, informer days dependents of Sparta and among 
the most valuable constituents of the Lacedaemonian armies, 8 
had now become independent Arcadians. The blockade was 
still continued without interruption. Archidamus next tried 
to get possession of a hill-top which commanded the Arcadian 
position. But in marching along the road up, he encountered 
the enemy in great force, and was repulsed with some loss; 
himself being thrust through the thigh with a spear, and his 
relatives Polysenidas and Chilon slain. 4 The Lacedaemonian 
troops retreated for some space into a wider breadth of ground, 
where they were again formed in battle order, yet greatly dis¬ 
couraged both by the repulse and by the communication of 
the names of the slain, who were among the most distinguished 
soldiers of Sparta. The Arcadians on the contrary were 
advancing, to the charge in high spirits, when an ancient Spartan, 
stepping forth from the ranks, shouted with a loud voice, 

1 Xen. Ilellen. vii. 4, 26. 

8 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 27. 

The Thebans who are here mentioned must have been soldiers in garri¬ 
son at Tegea, Megalopolis, or Mess£n& No fresh Theban troops had come 
into Peloponnesus. 

8 Thueyd. v. 68 ; Xen. Rep. Laced, xii. 3 s xiii. 6 . 

4 The seizure of Kromnus by (he Lacedaemonians, and the wound, 
received by Archidamus, are alluded to by Justin, vi 6. 
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“ What need to fight, gentlemen ? Is it not better to conclude 
a truce and separate ? ” Both armies accepted the proposition 
joyfully. The truce was concluded; the Lacedaemonians 
took up their dead and retired : the Arcadians also retreated 
to the spot where they had gained their advantage, and there 
erected their trophy. 1 

Under the graphic description here given by Xenophon, 
seems to be concealed a defeat of the Lacedemonians more 
serious than he likes to enunciate. The Arcadians completely 
gained their point, by continuing the blockade without inter¬ 
ruption. One more attempt was made by the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians for the relief of their countrymen. Suddenly assailing 
the palisade at night, they succeeded in mastering the portion 
of it guarded by the Argeians. 2 They broke down an opening, 
and called to the besieged to hasten out. But the relief had 
come unexpected, so that only a few of those near at hand 
could profit by it to escape. The Arcadians, hurrying to the 
spot in large force, drove off the assailants and re-enclosed the 
besieged, who were soon compelled to surrender for want of 
provisions. More than ioo prisoners, Spartans and Periceki 
. together, were distributed among the captors—Argeians, 
Thebans, Arcadians and Messenians—one share to each. 3 
Sixty years before, the capture of 220 Spartans and Lacedae¬ 
monians in Sphakteria, by Kleon and Demosthenes, had 
excited the extreme of incredulous wonder throughout all 
Greece; emphatically noted by the impartial Thucydides.* 
Now, not a trace of such sentiment appears, even in the philo- 
Laconian Xenophon. So sadly had Spartan glory declined 1 

Having thus put an end to the Spartan attack, the Arcadians 
resumed their aggression against Elis, in conjunction with a 
new project of considerable moment. It was now the spring 
immediately preceding the celebration of the great quadrennial 
Olympic festival, which came about midsummer. The pre¬ 
sidency over this sacred ceremony had long been the cherished 
privilege of the Eleians, who had acquired it when they 
conquered the Pisatans—the inhabitants of the region 
immediately around Olympia, and the first curators of the 
festival in its most primitive state. These Pisatans, always 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 20—25. 'tts Se, it\i)alov ovrav, kvaBo^aas ns rup 

vpetrBvTipuv ehre —T/ Set -rjfJ-as, 3 > lIvSpes, /lixeaOac, oil orrotoa/iivovs 

SiahvBrjvai; — &<r/ievoi Si) bp.<p 6 npoi tucaucravres, itrrrtUravro. 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 27. The conjecture of Palmerius —rov irarlt robs 
’Apyslovs —seems here just and necessary, 

3 Xen. Hellen, vii. 4, 27. * Thucyd. iv. 40. 
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reluctant subjects of Elis, had never lost the conviction that 
the presidency of the festival belonged to them of right; and 
had entreated Sparta to restore to them their right, thirty-five 
years before, when Agis as conqueror imposed terms of peace 
upon the Eleians. 11 Their request had been then declined, 
on the ground that they were too poor and rude to do worthy 
honour to the ceremony, But on now renewing it, they found 
the Arcadians more compliant than the Spartans bad been. 
The Arcadian garrison, which had occupied the sacred plain 
of Olympia for more than a year, being strongly reinforced, 
preparation was made for celebrating the festival by the 
Pisatans under Arcadian protection. 1 2 3 * * * * The Grecian states 
would receive with surprise, on this occasion, two distinct 
notices from official heralds, announcing to them the com¬ 
mencement of the hieromenia or sacred season, and the precise 
day when the ceremonies would begin: since doubtless the 
Eleians, though expelled by force from Olympia, still asserted 
their rights and sent round their notices as usual. 

It was evident that this memorable plain, consecrated as it 
was to Hellenic brotherhood and communion, would on the 
present occasion be dishonoured by dispute and perhaps by 
bloodshed: for the Arcadians summoned to the spot, besides 
their own military strength, a considerable body of allies; 
aooo hoplites from Argos, and 400 horsemen from Athens, 
So imposing a force being considered sufficient to deter the 
unwarlike Eleians from any idea of asserting their rights by 
arms, the Arcadians and Pisatans began the festival with its 
ordinary routine of sacrifice and matches. Having gone 
through the chariot-race, they entered upon the pentathlon, or 
quintuple contest, wherein the running match and the wrestling 
match came first in order. The running match had already 
been completed, and those who had been successful enough 
in it to go on contending for the prize in the other four points, 
had begun to wrestle in the space between the stadium and the 
great altar 8 —when suddenly the Eleians were seen entering. 

1 Xen. Hellen. Hi. 2, 31, 

2 Xcn. Hellen. vix. 2, 29. Compare Pausanias, Vi. 22, 2. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 29. Kal rV phv ImroSpoiiiav Ivemiviceirav^ 

Kal Ta Spopt k& to® iremilB\ov' ol !' els ltiXi\v itpinifitvoi ehitiri iv jy 

Spi/itp, iMi pera£b rtO Sp 6 p.iv (cal rav fiupxiv iirdKaioy . 0/ yip ’HA-eioi 

vapjjtrav &c. , 

Diodorus erroneously represents (xv. 78) the occurrence as if the Jslemns • 
had been engaged in celebrating the festival, and as if the Pisatans anil 
Arcadians had inarched up and attacked them while doing so. The Eleians - 

were really the assailants. 
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the sacred ground in arms, accompanied by their allies the 
Achmans, and marching up to the opposite bank of the little river 
Kladcus—which flowed at a little distance to the westward of 
the Altis, or interior enclosed precinct of Zeus, falling afterwards 
into the Alpheius. Upon this the Arcadians drew up in armed 
order, on their own side of the Kladeus, to resist the farther 
approach of the Eleians, 1 The latter, with a boldness for which 
no one gave them credit, forded the rivulet, headed by 
Stratolas with his chosen band of 300, and vigorously charged 
first the Arcadians, next the Argeians; both of whom were 
defeated and driven back. The victorious Eleians forced their 
way into the Altis, and pressed forward to reach the great altar. 
But at every step of their advance the resistance became 
stronger, aided as it was by numerous buildings—the Senate- 
house, the temple of Zeus, and various porticos—which both 
deranged their ranks, and furnished excellent positions of 
defence for darters and archers on the roofs. Stratolas was 
here slain, while his troops, driven out of the sacred ground, 
were compelled to re-cross the Kladeus. The festival was then 
resumed and prosecuted in its usual order. But the Arcadians 
were so afraid of a renewed attack on the following day, that 
they not only occupied the roofs of all the buildings more 
completely than before, but passed the night in erecting a 
palisade of defence; tearing down for that purpose the 

1 Xen. Hellen. /. c. Ol 7 ip wappiray oiv rois SjrAow els vb 

T i/ievas. Ol Si 'ApxdSes sroppwlpu /lev oiitc Sirjivrricrav, Art 5e tou 
KAaSdov srora/xoO ssaperd(ayro, is irapi, rtiy ■'AAtw Karappecov els rhv "A AQeiby 
lufldAAet. Kal /il)v at "HXeloirairl Birep a rov iroTapov rape- 
rd^ayro, otpayiaadpLevai Si eiBis ix&povv. 

The t ip-evas must here be distinguished from the Altis ; as meaning the 
entire breadth of consecrated ground at Olympia, of which the Altis formed 
a smaller interior portion enclosed with a wall. The Eleians entered into 
the rifievos before they crossed the river ICIadeus, which flowed through 
the Tt/mroibut alongside of the Altis. The tomb of CEnomaus, which was 
doubtless included in the re/uyos, was on the right bank of the Kladeus 
(Pausan. vi. 2r, 3); while the Altis was on the left bank of the river. 

Colonel Leake (in his Peloponnesiaca, pp. 6, 107) has given a copious 
and instructive exposition of the ground of Olympia, as well as of the 
notices left by Pausauias respecting it. Unfortunately, little can be made 
out certainly, except the position of the great temple of Zeus in the Altis. 
Neither the positions assigned to the various buildings, the Stadion, or the 
Hippodrome, by Colonel Leake—nor those proposed by Kiepert in the 
plan comprised in his maps—nor by Ernst Curtius, in the plan annexed to 
his recent Dissertation called Olympia (Berlin, 1852)—rest upon very suffi¬ 
cient evidence. Perhaps future excavations may hereafter reveal much that 
is now unknown. 

I cannot agree with Colonel Leake however in supposing that Pisa was 
at any time a city, and afterwards deserted. 
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temporary booths which had been, carefully put up to accom¬ 
modate the crowd of visitors. 1 Such precautions rendered the 
place unassailable, so that the Eleians were obliged to return 
home on the next day; not without sympathy and admiration 
among many of the Greeks, for the unwonted boldness which 
they had displayed. They revenged themselves by pronouncing 
the 104th Olympiad to be no Olympiad at all, and by register¬ 
ing it as such in their catalogue, when they regained power; 
preserving however the names of those who had been proclaimed 
victors, which appear in the lists like the rest. 2 * 

Such was the unholy combat which dishonoured the sanctuary 
of Pan-Hellenic brotherhood, and in which the great temple, 
with its enthroned inmate the majestic Zeus of Pheidias, was 
for the first time turned into a fortress against its habitual 
presidents the Eleians. It was a combat wherein, though both 
Thebes and Sparta, the competing leaders of Greece, stand clear, 
Athens as well as most of the Peloponnesian chief states were 
implicated. It had been brought on by the rapacious ambition 
of the Arcadians, and its result seemed to confirm them, under 
colour of Pisatan presidency, in the permanent mastery of 
Olympia. But in spite of such apparent promise, it was an 
event which carried in itself the seeds of violent reaction. We 
cannot doubt that the crowd of Grecian spectators present were 
not merely annoyed by the interruption of the proceedings and 
by the demolition of their tents, but also deeply shocked by 
the outrage to the sacred ground—“imminentium templorum 
religio.” 8 Most of them probably believed the Eleians to be 
the rightful presidents, having never either seen or heard of 
any one else in that capacity. And they could hardly help 
feeling strong sympathy for the unexpected courage of these 
dispossessed presidents ; which appeared so striking to Xeno¬ 
phon (himself perhaps a spectator) that he ascribes it to a 
special inspiration of the gods. 4 * 

1 Xen. Hcllen. vii. 4, 32. fiore 06S’ hvsiraitravro rijr vvierbs 

Tct iiaTeiroininha. mnjviinara, &C. 

a Diodor. xv. 78; Pausanias, vi. 8, 2. 

* Tacitus, Hist, i. 40. He is describing tbe murder of Galba in the 
Forum at Rome, by the Othonian soldiers:— 

“ Igiturmilites Romani, quasi Vologesen aut Pacommavito Aisaridamm 
sotio depulsuri, ac non Imperatorem suum, mermens et sencm, truddare 
peigerent—disject# plebe, proculcato Senatu, traces armis, rapidis equis, 
forum irriimpunt i nec illos Capitolii aspectus, et imminentium templorum 
religio, et priores et futuri Pnncipes, terruere, quominus facerent seeing, 
cujus ultor est quisquis successit. 

4 Xen. Hellon. vb. 4, 32. 

VOT X- 
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If they disapproved of the conduct of the Arcadians and 
Pisatans as an unjust intrusion, they would disapprove yet more 
of that spoliation of the rich temples at Olympia, whereby the 
intruders rewarded themselves. The Arcadians, always on the 
look-out for plunder and pay as mercenary soldiers, found 
themselves supplied with both, in abundant measure, from this 
war; the one from the farms, the stock, and the field-labourers, 
of the Eleian neighbourhood generally, more plentiful than 
in any part of Peloponnesus; 1 the other from the ample 
accumulation, both of money and of precious offerings, distri¬ 
buted over the numerous temples at Olympia. The Pisatans, 
now installed as administrators, would readily consent to 
appropriate these sacred treasures to the pay of their own 
defenders, whom they doubtless considered as acting in the 
services of the Olympian Zeus. Accordingly the Epariti, the 
militia of joint Arcadia, were better paid than ever they had 
been before, so that the service attracted numerous volunteers 
of the poorer class. 2 

At the outset of the Peloponnesian war, the Corinthians and 
Spartans had talked of prosecuting it in part by borrowed money 
from the treasuries of Delphi and Olympia. 8 How far the 
project had ever been executed, we have no information. But 
at least, it had not been realised in any such way as to form a 
precedent for the large sums now appropriated by the Pisatans 
and Arcadians; which appropriation accordingly excited much 
outcry, as flagrant rapacity and sacrilege. This sentiment was 
felt with peculiar force among many even of the Arcadians 
themselves, the guilty parties. Moreover some of the leaders 
employed had made important private acquisitions for them¬ 
selves, so as to provoke both resentment and jealousy among 
their rivals. The Pan-Arcadian communion, recently brought 
together and ill-cemented, was little calculated to resist the effect 
of any strong special cause of dissension. It was composed of 
cities which had before been accustomed to act apart and even 
in hostility to each other; especially Mantineia and Tegea. 
These two cities now resumed their ancient rivalry. 1 The 
Mantineians, jealous both of Tegea and Megalopolis, began to 
labour underhand against Arcadian unity and the Theban 

1 Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 26} Polybins, iv. 73. 

* Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 33, 34. 

* Thucyd. h 121. 

PeriklSs in his speech at Athens alludes to this understood purpose of 
the Spartans and their confederacy (Thucyd. i. 143). 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 3s, 34; Diodor, xv. 82; Pausanias, viii. 8, 6. 
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alliance—with a view to renewed connexion with Sparta; 
though only five years before they had owed to Thebes tho 
re-establishment of their own city, after it had been broken up 
into villages by Spartan force. The appropriation of the sacred 
funds, offensive as it was to much of sincere sentiment, supplied 
them with a convenient ground for commencing opposition. 
In the Mantineian assembly, a resolution was passed, renounc¬ 
ing all participation in the Olympic treasures; while at the 
same time an adequate sum was raised among the citizens, to 
furnish pay for all members of the Epariti who came from their 
city. This sum was forwarded to the officers in command; 
who however not only refused to receive it, but even summoned 
the authors of the proceeding to take their trial before the 
Tan-Arcadian assembly—the Ten Thousand at Megalopolis— 
on the charge of breaking up the integrity of Arcadia. * The 
Mantineian leaders thus summoned, having refused to appear, 
and being condemned in their absence by the Ten Thousand— 
a detachment of the Epariti was sent to Mantineia to secure 
their persons. But the gates were found shut, and the order 
was set at defiance. So much sympathy was manifested in 
Arcadia towards the Mantineians, that many other towns copied 
their protest. Nay, even the majority of the Ten Thousand 
themselves, moved by repeated appeals made to them in the 
name of the offended gods, were gradually induced to adopt it 
also, publicly renouncing and interdicting all further participa¬ 
tion in the Olympian treasures. 

Here was a just point carried, and an important advantage 
gained, in desisting from a scandalous misappropriation. The 
party which had gained it immediately sought to push it farther. 
Beginning as the advocates of justice and of the Olympian 
Zeus, the Mantineians speedily pronounced themselves more 
clearly as the champions of oligarchy; friendly to Sparta and 
adverse to Thebes. Supplies from Olympia being no longer 
obtained, the means presently failed, of paying the Epariti or 
public militia. Accordingly, such members of that corps as 
were too poor to continue without pay, gradually relinquished 
the service; while on the other hand, the more wealthy and 
powerful citizens, by preconcerted understanding with each 
other, enrolled themselves in large numbers, for the purpose 
of getting the national force out of the hands of the opposite 
party and into their own. 2 The leaders of that opposite party 

1 Xen. Hellen. vil. 4, 33. ipitrKovres abrobs Av/ialvetrScu rb ’ApxaStxSy, 
bvticaKovVTO els robs pvptous robs itpaor&ras abr&y, &c. 

a Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 34. 
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saw plainly, that this oligarchical movement would not only 
bring them to severe account for the appropriation of the 
sacred treasure, but would also throw Arcadia again into 
alliance with Sparta. Accordingly they sent intimation to the 
Thebans of the impending change of policy, inviting them to 
prevent it by an immediate expedition into Arcadia. Informed 
of this proceeding, 1 the opposite leaders brought it before the 
Pan-Arcadian assembly; in which they obtained a resolution, 
that envoys should be despatched to Thebes, desiring that no 
Theban army might enter into Arcadia until formally summoned 
—and cancelling the preceding invitation as unauthorised. 
At the same time, the assembly determined to conclude peace 
with the Eleians, and to restore to them the locality of Olympia 
with all their previous rights. The Eleians gladly consented, 
and peace was accordingly concluded. 2 

The transactions just recounted occupied about one year 
and nine or ten months, from Midsummer 364 u.c. (the time 
of the battle at Olympia) to about April 362 B.c. The peace 
was generally popular throughout Arcadia, seemingly even 
among the cities which adhered to Thehes, though it had 
been concluded without consulting the Thebans. Even at 
Tegea, the centre of Theban influence, satisfaction was felt at 
the abandonment of the mischievous aggression and spoliation 
of Olympia, wherein the Thebans had had no concern. 
Accordingly when the peace, having been first probably sworn 
in other Arcadian cities, came to be sworn also at Tegea—not 
only the city authorities, but also the Theban harmost, who 
occupied the town with a garrison of 300 Boeotians, were 
present and took part in the ceremony. After it had been 
finished, most of the Mantineians went home ; their city being 
both unfriendly to Tegea and not far distant. But many other 
Arcadians passed the evening in the town, celebrating the 
peace by libations, pceans, and feasting. On a sudden the 
gates were shut by order, and the most prominent of the 
oligarchical party were arrested as they sat at the feast, by 
the Bccotian garrison and the Arcadian Epariti of the opposite 
party. The leaders seized were in such considerable number, 

1 Xen, Hellcn. vii. 4, 35. Oi Be rib icpdricra rp neAoirovvfitrtp 
fSav\evipeyoi toreurav rb KOivbv r&y ‘AprcdBav, rreu'^avras wpej/Heis ehrtty 
to 7s ®jj/3a(ois, &c. 

The jjhrasc here used by Xenophon, to descrihe the oligarchical party, 
marks his philo-Laconian sentiment Compare vii. 5, 1, of «p 5 J/xevoi t?Jj? 
TIo\oroyy/itrov, &C. 

a v oti. Wellon. /, e . 
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as to fill both the prison and the government-house ; though 
there were few Manlineians among them, since most of these 
last had gone home. Among the rest the consternation was 
extreme. Some let themselves down from the walls, others 
escaped surreptitiously by the gates. Great was the indignation 
excited at Mantineia on the following morning, when the news 
of this violent arrest was brought thither. The authorities— 
while they sent round the intelligence to the remaining Arcadian 
cities, inviting them at once to arms—despatched heralds to 
Tegea, demanding all the Mantineian prisoners there detained. 
They at the same time protested emphatically against the 
arrest or the execution of any Arcadian, without previous 
trial before the Pan-Arcadian community j and they pledged 
themselves in the name of Mantineia, to answer for the 
appearance of any Arcadian against whom charges might be 
preferred. 1 

Upon receiving this requisition, the Theban harmost forth¬ 
with released all his prisoners. He then called together an 
assembly—seemingly attended by only a few persons, from 
feelings of mistrust 2 —wherein he explained that he had been 
misled, and that he had ordered the arrest upon a false report 
that a Lacedaemonian force was on the borders, prepared to 
seize the city in concert with treacherous correspondents within. 
A vote was passed accepting the explanation, though (according 
to Xenophon) no one believed it. Yet envoys were immedi¬ 
ately sent to Thebes, probably from the Mantineians and other 
Arcadians, complaining loudly of his conduct, and insisting that 
he should be punished with death. 

On a review of the circumstances, there seems reason for 
believing that the Theban officer gave a true explanation of 
the motives under which he had acted. The fact of his 
releasing the prisoners at the first summons, is more consistent 
with this supposition than with any other. Xenophon indeed 
says that his main object was to get possession of the Mantine¬ 
ians, and that, when he found but few of the latter among the 
persons seized, he was indifferent to the detention of the rest 
But if such had been his purpose, he would hardly have set 
about it in so blind and clumsy a manner. He would have 
done it while the Mantineians were still in the town, instead 
of waiting until after their departure. He would not have 
perpetrated an act offensive as well as iniquitous, without 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 37, 38. „ 

8 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 39. avyitaKiaas T&y Apttisuy Mtrot yt 0y 
cruye\ 9 eiy itStKipTav, iweAoyefro, d>l ^ftMroT?; 0 eh}. 
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saw plainly, that this oligarchical movement would not only 
bring them to severe account for the appropriation of the 
sacred treasure, but would also throw Arcadia again into 
alliance with Sparta. Accordingly they sent intimation to the 
Thebans of the impending change of policy, inviting them to 
prevent it by an immediate expedition into Arcadia. Informed 
of this proceeding, 1 2 the opposite leaders brought it before the 
Pan-Arcadian assembly; in which they obtained a resolution, 
that envoys should be despatched to Thebes, desiring that no 
Theban army might enter into Arcadia until formally summoned 
—and cancelling the preceding invitation as unauthorised. 
At the same time, the assembly determined to conclude peace 
with the Eleians, and to restore to them the locality of Olympia 
with all their previous rights. The Eleians gladly consented, 
and peace was accordingly concluded. 8 

The transactions just recounted occupied about one year 
and nine or ten months, from Midsummer 364 b.c. (the time 
of the battle at Olympia) to about April 362 b.c. The peace 
was generally popular throughout Arcadia, seemingly even 
among the cities which adhered to Thebes, though it had 
been concluded without consulting the Thebans. Even at 
Tegea, the centre of Theban influence, satisfaction was felt at 
the abandonment of the mischievous aggression and spoliation 
of Olympia, wherein the Thebans had had no concern. 
Accordingly when the peace, having been first probably sworn 
in other Arcadian cities, came to be sworn also at Tegea—not 
only the city authorities, but also the Theban harmost, who 
occupied the town with a garrison of 300 Boeotians, were 
present and took part in the ceremony. After it had been 
finished, most of the Mantincians went home; their city being 
both unfriendly to Tegea and not far distant. But many other 
Arcadians passed the evening in the town, celebrating the 
peace by libations, pjeans, and feasting. On a sudden the 
gates were shut by order, and the most prominent of the 
oligarchical party were arrested as they sat at the feast, by 
the Boeotian ganison and the Arcadian Epariti of the opposite 
party. The leaders seized were in such considerable number, 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 35. Ol Be icpirtcra UeAovovv^atp 
SovAevipevot tireurav rS Koivbv ran 'Ap/tiHao, oroptyavras TTpZcrfiets olireiv 
rots Br/Salois, &c. 

The phrase here used by Xenophon, to describe the oligarchical party, 
marks his philo-Laconian sentiment. Compare vii. 5, 1, ol leijBipevoi rvs 
TUAoirovyfltroo, &c. 

2 X *n Hellen / /•. 
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as to fill both the prison and the government-house ; though 
there were few Mantineians among them, since most of these 
last had gone home. Among the rest the consternation was 
extreme. Some let themselves down from the walls, others 
escaped surreptitiously by the gales. Great was the indignation 
excited at Mantineia on the following morning, when the news 
of this violent arrest was brought thither. The authorities— 
while they sent round the intelligence to the remaining Arcadian 
cities, inviting them at once to arms—despatched heralds to 
Tegea, demanding all the Mantineian prisoners there detained. 
They at the same time protested emphatically against the 
arrest or the execution of any Arcadian, without previous 
trial before the Pan-Arcadian community; and they pledged 
themselves in the name of Mantineia, to answer for the 
appearance of any Arcadian against whom charges might be 
preferred. 1 

Upon receiving this requisition, the Theban harmost forth¬ 
with released all his prisoners. He then called together an 
assembly—seemingly attended by only a few persons, from 
feelings of mistrust 2 —wherein he explained that he had been 
misled, and that he had ordered the arrest upon a false report 
that a Lacedaemonian force was on the borders, prepared to 
fieize the city in concert with treacherous correspondents within. 
A vote was passed accepting the explanation, though (according 
to Xenophon) no one believed it. Yet envoys were immedi¬ 
ately sent to Thebes, probably from the Mantineians and other 
Arcadians, complaining loudly of his conduct, and insisting that 
he should be punished with death. 

On a review of the circumstances, there seems reason for 
believing that the Theban officer gave a true explanation of 
the motives under which he had acted. The fact of his 
releasing the prisoners at the. first summons, is more consistent 
with this supposition than with any other. Xenophon indeed 
says that his main object was to get possession of the Mantine¬ 
ians, and that, when he found but few of the latter among the 
persons seized, he was indifferent to the detention of the rest. 
But if such had been his purpose, he would hardly have set 
about it in so blind and clumsy a manner.’ He would have 
done it while the Mantineians were still in the town, instead 
of waiting until after their departure. He would not have 
perpetrated an act offensive as well as iniquitous, without 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 37 , 38. 

a Xen. Hellen. vii. 4. 39- <ruyica\t<r«s ‘ApxiSuv iiriiroi ye 81 / 
trtiveKdt'iv $ 04 \Ticrav, faeKoyefro, £>s iJcmwTiftofrj, 
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assuring himself that it was done at a time when the deter¬ 
mining purpose was yet attainable. On the other hand, 
nothing can be more natural than the supposition that 
the more violent among the Arcadian Epariti believed in 
the existence of a plot to betray Tegea to the Lacedtemonians, 
and impressed the Theban with a persuasion of the like 
impending danger. To cause a revolution in Tegea, would be 
a great point gained for the oligarchical party, and would be 
rendered comparatively practicable by the congregation of a 
miscellaneous body of Arcadians in the town. It is indeed 
not impossible, that the idea of such a plot may really have 
been conceived; but it is at least highly probable, that the 
likelihood of such an occurrence was sincerely believed in 
by opponents. 1 2 

The explanation of the Theban governor, affirming that his 
order for arrest had either really averted, or appeared to him 
indispensable to avert, a projected treacherous betrayal— 
reached Thebes at the same time as the complaints against 
him. It was not only received ns perfectly satisfactory, but 
Epaminondas even replied to the complainants by counter¬ 
complaints of his own—“The arrest (he said) was an act more 
justifiable than the Telease of those arrested. You Arcadians 
have already committed treason against us. It was on your 
account, and at your request, that we carried the war into 
Peloponnesus—and you now conclude peace without consulting 
us I Be assured that we shall presently come in arms into 
Arcadia, and make war to support our partisans in the 
country.” 3 

Such was the peremptory reply which the Arcadian envoy 
brought back from Thebes, announcing to his countrymen 
that they must prepare for war forthwith. They accordingly 
conceited measures for resistance with the Eleians and Achceans. 
They sent an iuvitation to the Lacedaemonians to march into 
Arcadia, and assist in repelling any enemy who should approach 
for the purpose of subjugating Peloponnesus—yet with the 
proviso, os to headship, that each state should take the lead 
when the war was in its own territory; and they further sent 
to solicit aid from Athens. Such were the measures taken by 
the Mantineians and their partisans, now forming the majority 
in the Pan-Arcadian aggregate, who (to use the language of 

1 1 The representation of Diodorus (xv. S2), though very loose and vague, 
gives us to understand that the two opposing parties at Tegea came to an 
actual conflict of arms, on occasion of the peace, 

2 Xen. Hellen. vii. 4, 40. 
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Xenophon) “were really solicitous for Peloponnesus.” 1 “Why 
do these Thebans (said they) march into our country when we 
desire them not to come ? For what other purpose, except to 
do us mischief? to make us do mischief to each other, in 
order that both parties may stand in need of themt to enfeeble 
Peloponnesus as much as possible, in order that they may hold 
it the more easily in slavery ? ” 2 Though this is the language 
which Xenophon repeats, with a sympathy plainly evincing his 
philo-Laconian bias—yet when we follow the facts as he 
himself narrates them, we shall find them much more in 
harmony with the reproaches which he puts into the mouth 
of Epaminondas. Epaminondas had first marched into Pelo¬ 
ponnesus (in 369 b.c.) at the request of both Arcadians and 
Eleians, for the purpose of protecting them against Sparta. He 
had been the first to give strength and dignity to the Arcadians, 
by organising them into a political aggregate, and by forming 
a strong frontier for them apinst Sparta, in Mess&iS and 
Megalopolis. When thus organised, the Arcadians had mani¬ 
fested both jealousy of Thebes, and incompetence to act 
wisely for themselves. They had caused the reversal of the 
gentle and politic measures adopted by Epaminondas towards 
the Achrean cities, whom they had thus thrown again into the 
arms of Sparta. They had, of their own accord, taken up the 
war against Elis and the mischievous encroachment at Olympia. 
On the other hand, the Thebans had not marched into 
Peloponnesus since 367 b.c.— an interval now of nearly five 
years. They had tried to persuade the Arcadians to accept 
the Persian rescript, and to desist from the idea of alliance 
with Athens; but when refused, they had made no attempt 
to carry either of these points by force. Epaminondas had 
a fair right now to complain of them for having made peace 
with Elis and Acliaia, the friends and allies of Sparta, without 
any consultation with Thebes. He probably believed that 
there had been a real plot to betray Tegea to the Lacede¬ 
monians, as one fruit of this treacherous peace; and he saw 
plainly that the maintenance of the frontier line against Sparta 
—Tegea, Megalopolis, and Messenf!—could no longer be 
assured without a new Theban invasion. 

This appears to me the reasonable estimate of the situation 
in Peloponnesus, in June 36* b.c. —immediately before the 
last invasion of Epaminondas. We cannot trust the unfavour¬ 
able judgement of Xenophon with regard either , to this great 

1 Xen. Hellen, vix. Si *• Of urfiiixevoi rfjs IteJVwow^ow, 

B Xen. Hellen, vix. c 2, 3. 
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man or to the Thebans. It will not stand good, even if 
compared with the facts related by himself; still less probably 
would it stand, if we had the facts from an impartial witness. 

I have already recounted as much as can be made out of 
the proceedings of the Thebans, between the return of Pelo- 
pidas from Persia with the rescript (in the winter 367-366 b.c.) 
to the close of 363 b.c. In 366-363 b.c., they had experienced 
great loss and humiliation in Thessaly connected with the 
detention of Pelopidas, whom they had with difficulty rescued 
from the dungeon of Pherse. In 364-363 b.c., Pelopidas had 
been invested with a fresh command in Thessaly, and though 
he was slain, the Theban arms had been eminently successful, 
acquiring more complete mastery of the country than ever 
they possessed before; while Epaminondas, having persuaded 
his countrymen to aim at naval supremacy, had spent the 
summer of 363 b.c. as admiral of a powerful Theban fleet on 
the coast of Asia. Returning to Thebes at the close of 
363 b.c., he found his friend Pelopidas slain; while the 
relations of Thebes, both in Peloponnesus and in Thessaly, 
were becoming sufficiently complicated to absorb his whole 
attention on land, without admitting further aspirations towards 
maritime empire. He had doubtless watched, as it went on, 
the gradual change of politics in Arcadia (in the winter and 
spring of 363-362 b.c.), whereby the Mantineian and oligarchical 
party, profiting by the reaction of sentiment against the pro¬ 
ceedings at Olympia, had made itself a majority in the Pan- 
Arcadian assembly and militia, so as to conclude peace with 
Elis, and to present the prospect of probable alliance with 
Sparta, Elis, and Achaia. This political tendency was doubtless 
kept before Epaminondas by the Tegean party in Arcadia, 
opposed to the party of Mantineia; being communicated to 
him with partisan exaggerations even beyond the reality. The 
danger, actual or presumed, of Tcgea, with the arrest which 
had been there operated, satisfied him that a powerful Theban 
intervention could be no longer deferred. As Bceotarcb, he 
obtained the consent of his countrymen to assemble a Boeotian 
force, to summon the allied contingents, and to conduct this 
joint expedition into Peloponnesus. 

The army with which he began his march was numerous 
and imposing. It comprised all the Boeotians and Eubcbans, 
with a large number of Thessalians (some even sent by 
Alexander of Pherse, who had now become a dependent ally of 
Thebes), the Lokrians, Malians, ./'Enianfis, and probably various 
other allies from Northern Greece; though the Phokians 
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declined to join, alleging that their agreement with Thebes 
was for alliance purely defensive. 1 Having passed the line of 
Mount Oneium—which was no longer defended, as it had 
been at his former entrance—he reached Nemea, where he 
was probably joined by the Sikyonian contingent, 2 * and where 
he halted, in hopes of intercepting the Athenian contingent in 
their way to join his enemies. Pie probably had information 
which induced him to expect them; 8 but the information 
turned out false. The Athenians never appeared, and it was 
understood that they were preparing to cross by sea to the 
eastern coast of Laconia. After a fruitless halt, he proceeded 
onward to Tegea, where his Peloponnesian allies all presently 
joined him: the Arcadians of Tegea, Pallantium, Asea, and 
Megalopolis, the Messenians—(all these forming the line of 
frontier against Laconia)—and the Argeians. 

The halt at Nemea, since Epaminondas missed its direct 
purpose, was injurious in another way, as it enabled the main 
body of his Peloponnesian enemies to concentrate at Mantineia; 
which junction might probably have been prevented, had he 
entered Arcadia without delay. A powerful Peloponnesian 
army was there united, consisting of the Mantineians with the 
major part of the other Arcadians—the Eleians—and the 
Achseans. Invitation had been sent to the Spartans; and old 
Agesilaus, now in his eightieth year, was in full march with 
the Lacedaemonian forces to Mantineia. Besides this, the 
Athenian contingent was immediately expected; especially- 
valuable from its cavalry, since the Peloponnesians were not 
strong in that description of force—some of them indeed' 
having none at all. 

Epaminondas established his camp and place of arms within’ 
the walls of Tegea; a precaution which Xenophon praises, as. 
making his troops more secure and comfortable, and his- 
motions less observable by the enemy. 4 He next marched to 
Mantineia, to provoke the enemy to an action before the- 
Spartans and Athenians joined; but they kept carefully on. 
their guard, dose to Mantineia, too strongly posted to be 
forced. 5 On returning to his camp in Tegea, he was apprised 
that Agesilaus with the Spartan force, having quitted Sparta 
on the march to Mantineia, had already made some progress 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 5 j Diodor, xv. S5. 2 Diodor. xv. 85. 

s The explanation which Xenophon gives of this halt at Nemea—as if 

Epaminondas was determined to it by a peculiar hatred of Athens (Hellen- 
vii. 5, 6}—seems alike fanciful and ill-tempered. 

4 Xcn. X-Icllcn. vii. 5, 8, s Plutarch, De Glorift Athen. p. 346 B., 
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and reached Pellcnfi. Upon this he resolved to attempt the 
surprise of Sparta by a sudden night-march from Tegea, which 
lay in the direct road from Sparta to Mantineia, while Agesi- 
laus in getting from Sparta to Mantineia had to pursue a 
more circuitous route to the westward. Moving shortly after 
the evening meal, Epaminondas led the Theban force with all 
speed towards Sparta j and he had well-nigh come upon that 
town, “ like a nest of unprotected young birds,” at a moment 
when no resistance could have been made. Neither Agesilaus, 
nor any one else, expected so daring and well-aimed a blow, 
the success of which would have changed the face of Greece. 
Nothing saved Sparta except the providential interposition of 
the gods, 1 signified by the accident that a Kretan runner 
hurried to Agesilaus, with the news that the Thebans were in 
full march southward from Tegea, and happened to arrest 
in time his farther progress towards Mantineia. Agesilaus 
instantly returned back with the troops around him to Sparta, 
which was thus put in a sufficient posture of defence before the 
Thebans arrived. Though sufficient for the emergency, how¬ 
ever, his troops were not numerous; for the Spartan cavalry 
and mercenary forces were still absent, having been sent 
forward to Mantineia. Orders were sent for the main army 
at that city to hasten immediately to the relief of Sparta. 2 

1 Xeu. Hellen. vii. 5, 10. Kal el Epfo, Sela rod fiolpu vpoareXOiiv, 
■s^nyyetXe rip 'AyrjiriXdip vpaenbi/ rb arpirevp.a, thafiev iv tJv itSAiv Hcrntp 
vtorTi&v, varriiuaiv tpT)]u>v r&v &pwmp£vuv. 

Diodorus coincides in the main fact (xv. 82, S3), though with many in¬ 
accuracies of detail. He gives a very imperfect idea of this narrow escape 
of Sparta, which is fully attested by Xenophon, even against his own 
partialities. 

Kallisthenfis asserted that the critical intelligence had been conveyed to 
Agesilaus by a Thespian named Euthynus (Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 34). 

Xenophon (Hellen. vii. 5, 10, 11) describes these facts in a manner 
■different on several points from Polybius (ix. 8), and from Diodorus (xv. 
83). _ Xenophon’s authority appears to me better in itself, while his narra¬ 
tive is also more probable. He states distinctly that Agesilaus beard the 
news of the Theban march while be was yet at PellSnS (on the road to 
Mantineia, to which place a large portion of the Spartan troops had 
.already gone forward)—that he turned back forthwith, and reached Sparta 
before Epaminondas, with a division not numerous, yet sufficient to pul the 
town in a state of defence. Whereas Polybius affirms, that Agesilaus heard 
the news when he was at Mantineia—that he marched from thence with 
the whole army to Sparta, but that Epaminondas reached Sparta before 
him, had already attacked the town and penetrated into the matket-place, 
when Agesilaus arrived and drove him back. Diodorus relates that Agesi¬ 
laus never left Sparta, but that the other king Agis, who had been sent 
with the army to Mantineia, divining the plans of Epaminondas, sent word 
■by some swift Kretan runners to Agesilaus and put biin upon his miard. 
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The march of Epaminondas had been undertaken only on 
the probability, well-nigh realised, of finding Sparta undefended. 
Jie was in no condition to assault the city, if tolerably occupied 
—still less to spend time before it; for ho knew that the 
enemy from Mantineia would immediately follow him into 
Laconia, within which he did not choose to hazard a general 
action. He had found it impracticable to take this unfortified, 
yet unassailable city, Sparta, even at his former invasion of 
370-369 u.c.; when he had most part of Peloponnesus in 
active co-operation with him, and when the Lacedaemonians 
had no army in the field. Accordingly, though he crossed the 
Eurotas and actually entered into the city of Sparta 1 (which 
had no walls to keep him out), yet as soon as he perceived the 
roofs manned with soldiers and other preparations for resistance, 
he advanced with great caution, not adventuring into the streets 
and amidst the occupied houses. He only tried to get 
possession of various points of high ground commanding the 
city, from whence it might be possible to charge down upon 
the defenders with advantage. But even here, though inferior 
in number, they prevented him from making any impression. 
And Archidamus son of Agesilaus, sallying forth unexpectedly 
beyond the line of defence, with a small company of 100 
hoplites, scrambled over some difficult ground in his front, and 
charged the Thebans even up the hill, with such gallantry, 
that he actually beat them back with some loss; pursuing them 
for a space until he was himself repulsed and forced to retreat.® 
The bravery of the Spartan Isidas, too, son of Phcebidas the 
captor of the Theban Kadmeia, did signal honour to Sparta, 
in this day of her comparative decline. Distinguished for 
beauty and stature, this youth sallied forth naked and unshielded, 
with his body oiled as in the palaestra. Wielding in his right 
hand a spear and in his left a sword, he rushed among the 
enemy, dealing death and destruction; in spite of which he 
was suffered to come back unwounded; so great was the awe 

Wesseling remarks justly, that the mention of Agis must be a mistake} 
that the second king of Sparta at that time was named Kicomengs. 

Polysenus (ii. 3, 10) stales correctly that Agesilaus reached Sparta before 
Epaminondas; but he adds many other details which are too uncertain to 
copy. 

1 Xen. Ilcllen. vii. S, II. ’Eire! 8 J iyivere ‘Eirtt/iea'Mastv rp ir6\ei 
t&v SirttfmarCiv, &c. 

a Xen. Hollen. vii. 5, 12, 13, 

Justin (vi. 7) greatly exaggerates the magnitude and violence of the con¬ 
test. He erroneously represents that Agesilaus did not reach Sparta till 
after Epaminondas. 
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inspired by his singular appearance and desperate hardihood. 
The Ephors decorated him afterwards with a wreath of honour, 
but at the same time fined him for exposing himself without 
defensive armour. 1 

Though the Spartans displayed here an honourable gallantry, 
yet these successes, in themselves trifling, are magnified into 
importance only by the partiality of Xenophon. The capital 
fact was, that Agesilaus had been accidentally forewarned so as 
to get back to Sparta and put it in defence before the Thebans 
arrived. As soon as Epaminondas ascertained this, he saw 
that his project was no longer practicable; nor did he do more 
than try the city round, to see if he could detect any vulnerable 
point, without involving himself in a hazardous assault. 
Baffled in his first scheme, he applied himself, with equal 
readiness of resource and celerity of motion, to the execution 
of a second. He knew that the hostile army from Mantineia 
would be immediately put in march for Sparta, to ward off all 
danger from that city. Now the straight road from Mantineia 
to Sparta (a course nearly due south all the way) lying through 
Tegea, was open to Epaminondas, but not to the enemy, who 
would be forced to take another and more circuitous route, 
probably by Asea and Pallantion; so that he was actually 
nearer to Mantineia than they. He determined to return to 
Tegea forthwith, while they were on their march towards Sparta, 
and before they could be apprised of his change of purpose. 
Breaking up accordingly, with scarce any interval of rest, 
he marched back to Tegea; where it became absolutely 
indispensable to give repose to his hoplites, after such severe 
fatigue. But he sent forward his cavalry without any delay, to 
surprise Mantineia, which would be now (he well knew) unpre¬ 
pared and undefended; with its military force absent on the 
march to Sparta, and its remaining population, free as well as 
slave, largely engaged in the fields upon the carrying of harvest. 
Nothing less than the extraordinary ascendency of Epami¬ 
nondas—coupled with his earnestness in setting forth the 
importance of the purpose, as well as the probable plunder— 
could have prevailed upon the tired horsemen to submit to 
such additional toil, while their comrades were enjoying 
refreshment and repose at Tegea. 2 

1 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 34. 

a Xen. Heller), vii. 5 . 14- ndXty SI vopevBels $35 & 4 varo rdx^ra els tti v 
Teyiav, Tolls/ley iirXtrss iv 4 mv<re, robs Be lmr 4 as tire/uj/ev els rjjji M avrlvtiav, 
SesjSels abrav irpotricaprepfjtrat, koI BiS&meav (Sis iravra ph ehcbs ehai rh 
t&i Vlavriv 4 av Botriaffiara, nivras Bl robs foSp&srovs, &AXu>s re Ka\ fflrov 
ovyKO/riSrjs olioys. 
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Everything near Mantineia was found in the state which 
Epaminondas anticipated. Yet the town was preserved, and 
his well-laid scheme defeated, by an unexpected contingency 
which the Mantineians doubtless ascribed to the providence of 
the gods—as Xenophon regards the previous warning given to 
Agcsilaus. The Athenian cavalry had arrived, not an hour 
before, and had just dismounted from their horses within the 
walls of Mantineia. Having departed from Eleusis (probably 
after ascertaining that Epaminondas no longer occupied 
Nemea), they took their evening meal and rested at the 
Isthmus of Corinth, where they seem to have experienced 
some loss or annoyance. 1 They then passed forward through 
Kleonaa to Mantineia, arriving thither without having yet 
broken fast, either themselves or their horses, on that day. It 
was just after they reached Mantineia, and when they had yet 
taken no refreshment—that the Theban and Thessalian cavalry 
suddenly made their appearance, having advanced even to the 
temple of Poseidon, within less than a mile of the gates. 2 * * * * * 

The Mantineians were terror-struck at this event. Their 
military citizens were absent on the march to Sparta, while the 
remainder were dispersed about the fields. In this helpless 
condition, they implored aid from the newly-arrived Athenian 
cavalry ; who, though hungry and tired, immediately went forth 
—and indeed were obliged to do so, since their own safety 
depended upon it. The assailants were excellent cavalry, 
Thebans and Thessalians, and more numerous than the 
Athenians. Yet such was the gallantry with which the latter 
fought, in a close and bloody action, that on the whole they 
gained the advantage, forced the assailants to retire, and had 
the satisfaction to preserve Mantineia with all its citizens and 
property. Xenophou extols 8 (and doubtless with good reason) 

1 Xcn. Hellen. vii. 5, is, 16. 

The words— Surruxiiimros yeyevrifiivov iv K optvBip mis firireStrw'—- 

allude to something which we have no means of making out. It is possible 

that the Corinthians, who were at peace with Thebes and had been ill- 

used by Athens (vii. 4, 6-10), may nave seen with displeasure, and even 

molested, the Athenian horsemen while resting on their territory. 

8 Polybius, ix. 8. 

8 Xen. Hellen. vii. K, 13, 16, 17. 

Plutarch (De Gloria Athen. p, 346 D-E) recounts the general fact of 
this battle and the rescue of Mantineia; yet with several inaccuracies which 
we refute by means of Xenophon. 

Diodorus (xv. 84) mentions the rescue of Mantineia by the unexpected 
arrival of the Athenians; but he states them as being 6000 soldiers, that is 
hopliles, under Hegelochus ; and he says nothing about the cavalry battle. 
Ilegesilaus is named by Ephorus (ap. Diog. Laert. ii. 54—compare 
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the generous energy of the Athenians, in going forth hungry 
and fatigued. But vve must recollect that the Theban cavalry 
had undergone yet more severe hunger and fatigue—that 
Epaminondas would never have sent them forward in such 
condition, had he expected any serious resistance; and that 
they probably dispersed to some extent, for the purpose of 
plundering and seizing subsistence in the fields through which 
they passed, so that they were found in disorder when the 
Athenians sallied out upon them. The Athenian cavalry- 
commander Keplrisodorus, 1 together with Gryllus (son of the 
historian Xenophon), then serving with his brother Diodorus 
among the Athenian horse, were both slain in the battle. A 
memorable picture at Athens by the contemporary painter 
Euphranor, commemorated both the battle and the personal 
gallantry of Gryllus, to whose memory the Mantineians also 
paid distinguished honours. 

Here were two successive movements of Epaminondas, 
both well conceived, yet both disappointed by accident, without 
any omission of his own. He had his forces concentrated at 
Tegea, while his enemies on their side, returning from Sparta, 
formed a united camp in the neighbourhood of Mantineia. 
They comprised Lacedaemonians, Eleians, Arcadians, Achaeans, 
and Athenians • to the number in all, of 20,000 foot and 2000 
horse, if we could trust the assertion of Diodorus ; 2 who also 
gives the numbers of Epaminondas as 30,000 foot and 3000 
horse. Little value can be assigned to either of these 
estimates; nor is it certain which of the two armies was the 
more numerous. But Epaminondas saw that he had now no 

Xenoph. De Vectigal. iii. 7) as the general of the entire force sent out hy 
Athens on this occasion, consisting of infantry as well as cavalry. The 
infantry must have come up somewhat latex - . 

Polybius also (ix. 8), though concurring in the main with Xenophon, 
differs in several details. I follow the narrative of Xenophon, 

1 Harpokration v. Ky<picd8ajpof, Ephurus ap. Diogen. Laert. ii. 53; 
P.msan. 1 . 3, 4; viii. 9, 8;viii. n, 5. 

There is confusion, on. several points, between this cavalry battle near 
Mantineia—and the great or general battle, which speedily followed it, 
wherein Epaminondas was slain. Gryllus is sometimes said to have been 
slain in the battle of Mantineia, and even to have killed Epaminondas with 
his own hand. It would seem as if the picture of Euphranor represented 
Gryllus in the act of killing the Theban commander j and as if the latter 
tradition of Atheus as well as of Thebes, erroneously bestowed upon that 
Theban commander the name of Epaminondas. 

See this confusion discussed and cleared up, in a good article on the 
Battle of Mantineia, by Arnold Schafer, pp, 58, 59, in the Rheinisches 
Museum fiir Philologie (1846—FUnfter Jahrgang, Erstes Heft). 

2 ’nirHnr, vy ° 1 
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chance left for striking a blow except through a pitched battle, 
nor did he at all despair of the result . 1 He had brought out 
his northern allies for a limited time; which time they were 
probably not disposed to prolong, as the season of harvest was 
now approaching. Moreover his stock of provisions was barely 
sufficient ; 2 * the new crop being not yet gathered in, while the 
crop of the former year was probably almost exhausted. He 
took his resolution therefore to attack the enemy forthwith. 

But I cannot adopt the view of Xenophon, that such 
resolution was forced upon Epaminondas against his own will, 
by a desperate position, rendering it impossible for him to get¬ 
away without fighting—by the disappointment of finding so few 
allies on his own side, and so many assembled against him— 
and by the necessity of wiping off the shame of his two recent 
failures (at Sparta and at Mantineia) or perishing in the 
attempt . 8 This is an estimate of the position of Epaminondas, 
not consistent with the facts narrated by Xenophon himself. 
It could have been no surprise to the Theban general that the 
time had arrived for ordering a battle. With what other view 
had he come into Peloponnesus ? Or for what other purpose 
could he have brought so numerous an army ? Granting that 
he expected greater support in Peloponnesus than he actually 
found, we cannot imagine him to have hoped that his mere 
presence, without fighting, would suffice to put down enemies 
courageous as well as powerful. Xenophon exaggerates the 
importance of the recent defeats (as he terms them) before 
Sparta and Mantineia. These were checks or disappointments 
rather than defeats. On arriving at Tegea, Epaminondas had 
found it practicable (which he could not have known before¬ 
hand) to attempt a coup de main, first against Sparta, next 
against Mantineia. Here were accidental opportunities which 
his genius discerned and turned to account. Their success, so 
near to actual attainment, would have been a prodigious point 
gained ; 4 but their accidental failure left him not worse off 
than he was before. It remained for him then, having the 

1 Xen. Hellen, vii. 5, 8. nal pty oli/uret Kptirruv r&v hvrmikwr 
that, &c. 

8 Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 19- attitna 54 rck iirirttiem t%ovras tpus vdSetrBai 
iBiXetv, &c. 

8 Xen. Hellen. vii. s, 18. aMs 54 AtAiiputtr/iivas travritratn rp tavroit 
ftrotra, fyrriutivos ph tv Aaitebalpovi erhv rroXA# faXirttcy inr’ itilytev, 
Htti tpivos 54 tv Mavrivdtf firirOjU«;d?i cilrtoi 54 yeyevrt/itvos Sth. t\v Is 
TltKoriyvijaov arparetav roD avvtarivta AaicsSai/tovlovs Ktt 1 ’Ap/tdSat /col 
‘HXetovs Kal 'AStjvalttvs' Utrre tlx tSdnei Svvarbv that fy»ax«l it apeXBth, &C. 

4 Polybius, ix. 8, a. 
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enemy before him in the field, and no further opportunities of 
striking at them unawares by side-blows, to fight them openly j 
which he and all around him must have contemplated, from 
their first entrance into Peloponnesus, as the only probable 
way of deciding the contest. 

The army of Epaminondas, far from feeling that sentiment 
of disappointed hope and stern necessity which Xenophon 
ascribes to their commander, were impatient to fight under his 
orders, and full of enthusiastic alacrity when he at last pro¬ 
claimed his intention. He had kept them within the walls of 
Tegea, thus not only giving them better quarters and fuller 
repose, but also concealing his proceedings from the enemy ; 
who on their side were encamped on the border of the 
Mantineian territory. Rejoicing in the prospect of going forth 
to battle, the horsemen and hoplites of Epaminondas all put 
themselves in their best equipment. The horsemen whitened 
their helmets—the hoplites burnished up their shields, and 
sharpened their spears and swords. Even the rustic and half¬ 
armed Arcadian villagers, who had nothing but clubs in place 
of sword or spear, were eager to share the dangers of the 
Thebans, and inscribed upon their shields (probably nothing 
but miserable squares of wood) the Theban ensign. 1 The best 
spirit and confidence animated all the allies, as they quitted 
the gates of Tegea, and disposed themselves in the order of 
march commanded by Epaminondas. 

The lofty Mantinico-Tegeatic plain, 2000 feet above the level 
of the sea (now known as the plain of Tripolitza)—“is the 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 5 , 20. UpoSi/uas piv iAtvHO Skto ol lirirtls ri icpdyn, ks- 
AeiJovtos IksIvov iveypdipovra Si Ka 1 ray ’AprcdSay SsrAircu, fiiiraXa Stowes, 
Sis QiiPaiai uvres- sravres Se ilKovuvra ho! A6yxas ho! pax^lpas, /cal lAapirpi- 
vovra rds aovtSas. 

There seems a sort of sneer in these latter words, both at the Arcadians 
and Thebans. The Arcadian club-men are called (in-Amu; and are repre¬ 
sented as passing themselves off to be as good as Thebans. 

Sievers (Geschicht. p. 342) and Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. c. 40, p. 200) 
follow Eckhel in translating this passage to mean that ** the Arcadian 
hoplites inscribed upon their shields the figure of a club, that being the 
ensign of the Thebans.” X cannot think that this interpretation is the best 
—at least until some evidence is produced, that the Theban symbol on the 
shield was a club. Xenophon does not disdain cm other occasions to speak 
sneeringly of the Theban hoplites—see vii. 5, 12. The mention, of 
A Syxas sol paxalpas, immediately afterwards, sustains the belief that 
pSitaXa immediately before, means “ men armed with clubs j” tile 

natural sense of the words. 

The horsemen are said to have “whitened their helmets (or head- 
pieces}.” Hence I presnme that these head-pieces were not made of metal, 
but of wood or wicker-work. Compare Xen. Hellen. ii. 4, 24. 
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greatest of that cluster of valleys in the centre of Peloponnesus, 
each of which is so closely shut in by the intersecting 
mountains that no outlet is afforded to the waters except 
through the mountains themselves.” 1 Its length stretches 
from north to south, bordered by the mountain ranges of 
Mtenalus on the west, and of Artemisium and Parthenion on 
the east. It has a breadth of about eight miles in the broadest 
part, and of one mile in the narrowest. Mantineia is situated 
near its northern extremity, Tegea near its southern; the direct 
distance between the two cities, in a line not much different 
from the north and south, being about ten English miles. The 
frontier line between their two domains was formed by a 
peculiarly narrow part of the valley, where a low ridge projecting 
from the range of Mcenalus on the one side, and another from 
Artemisium on the opposite, contract the space and make a sort 
of defensible pass near four miles south of Mantineia; 2 * thus 
about six miles distant from Tegea. It was at this position, 
covering the whole Mantineian territory, that the army opposed 
to Epaminondas was concentrated; the main Lacedtemonian 
force as well as the rest having now returned from Sparta. 8 

Epaminondas having marched out from Tegea by the northern 
gate, arrayed his army in columns proper for advancing towards 
the enemy; himself with the Theban columns forming the 
van. His array being completed, he at first began his for¬ 
ward march in a direction straight towards the enemy. But 
presently he changed his course, turning to the left towards the 
Msenalian range of mountains, which forms the western border 
of the plain, and which he probably reached somewhere near 
the site of the present Tripolitza. From thence he pursued his 
march northward, skirting the flank of the mountain on the 
side which lies over against or fronts towards Tegea; 4 * * * until at 

1 See Colonel Leake’s Travels in the Morea, vol. iii. ch. 24, p. 45. 

2 Three miles from Mantineia (Leake, ib. p. 51-94) “a low ridge of rocks, 
which, advancing into the plain from a projecting part of the Mrenalinm, 
formed a natural division between the districts of Tegea and Mantineia.” 

Compare the same work, voL i. ch. 3, pp. 100, 112, 114, and the recent 
valuable work of Ernst Curtius, Feloponncsos (Gotha, 1851), p,, 232-247. 
Geil says that a wall has once been carried across the plain at tnis boundary 
(Itinerary of the Morea, p. 141-143). 

8 See the indications of the locality of the battle in Pausanias, viii. xi, 4, 

5 ; and Colonel Leake—as above referred to. 

4 Xen. Heilen. vii. 5, 21. 

Tripolitza is reckoned by Colonel Leake as about three miles and a half 

from the site of Tegea j Mr. Dodwell states it as about four mites, and 

Cell’s Itinerary of the Morea much the same. 

Colonel Leake reckons about eiphl miles from Tripolitza to Mantineia. 
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length he neared the enemy’s position, upon their right flank. 
He here halted, and caused his columns to face to the right; 
thus forming a line, or phalanx of moderate depth, fronting 
towards the enemy. During the march, each lochus or 
company had marched in single file with the lochage or captain 
(usually the strongest and best soldier in it) at the head; 
though we do not know how many of these lochages marched 
abreast, or what was the breadth of the column. When the 
phalanx or front towards the enemy was formed, each lochage 
was of course in line with his company, and at its left hand; 
while the Thebans and Epaminondas himself were at the left 
of the whole line. In this position, Epaminondas gave the 
order to ground arms. 1 

The enemy, having watched him ever since he had left Tegea 
and formed his marching array, had supposed at first that he 
was coming straight up to the front of their position, and thus 
expected a speedy battle. But when he turned to the left 
towards the mountains, so that for some time he did not 
approach sensibly nearer to their position, they began to fancy 
that he had no intention of fighting on that day. Such belief, 
having been once raised, still continued, even though, by 
advancing along the skirts of the mountain, he gradually arrived 
very close upon their right flank. They were further confirmed 
in the same supposition, when they saw his phalanx ground 
arms; which they construed as an indication that he was 
about to encamp on the spot where he stood. It is probable 
that Epaminondas may have designedly simulated some other 
preliminaries of encampment, since his march from Tegea 
seems to have been arranged for the purpose partly of raising 
such false impression in his enemies, partly of getting upon 
their right flank instead of their front. He completely suc¬ 
ceeded in his object. The soldiers on the Lacedaemonian side, 
believing that there would be no battle until the next day, 
suffered their ranks to fall into disorder, and scattered about 
the field. Many of the horsemen even took off their breast¬ 
plates and unbridled their horses, And what was of hardly less 
consequence—that mental preparation of the soldier, whereby 

Gell states it as two hoars and three minutes, Dodwell as two hours and five 
minutes—or seven miles. 

Colonel Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. i. p. S8-100; Gell's Itinerary, 
p. 141; Dodwell's Travels, vol. ii. p. 418-422. 

It would seem that Epaminondas, in this latter half of his march, must 
have followed nearly the road from Manlineia to Paliantium, Paliantiuia 
was situated west by south from Tegea. 

1 Xen. Hellen, vii. 5, 22. 
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he was wound up for the moment of action, and which provident 
commanders never omitted, if possible, to inflame by a special 
harangue at the moment—was allowed to slacken and run 
down. 1 So strongly was the whole army persuaded of the 
intention of Epaminondas to encamp, that they suffered him 
not only without hindrance, but even without suspicion, to 
make all his movements and dispositions preparatory to 
immediate attack. 

Such improvidence is surprising, when we recollect that the 
ablest commander and the best troops in Greece were so close 
upon the right of their position. It is to be in pait explained, 
probably, by the fact that the Spartan headship was now at an 
end, and that there was no supreme chief to whom the whole 
body of Lacedtemonian allies paid deference. If either of the 
kings of Sparta was present—a point not distinctly ascertainable 
—he would have no command except over the Lacedemonian 
troops. In the entire allied army, the Mantineians occupied 
the extreme right (as on a former occasion, because the battle 
was in their territory, 2 and because the Lacedemonians had 
lost their once-recognised privilege), together with the other 
Arcadians. On the right-centre and centre were the Lacede¬ 
monians, Eleians, and Achrcans; on the extreme left, the 
Athenians. 3 There was cavalry on both the wings; Athenian 
on the left—Eleian on the light; spread out with no more 
than the ordinary depth, and without any intermixture of light 
infantry along with the horsemen. 4 * * * * * 

In the phalanx of Epaminondas, he himself with the Thebans 
and Boeotians was on the left; the Argeians on the right; the 
Arcadians, Messenians, Eubceans, Sikyonions and other allies 
in the centre.® It was his purpose to repeat the same general 

1 Xen. Hellen. vli. J, 22. Kol yhp 5 b, &s irpbs rQ Spe 1 iyivtro, fael 
ijerdflq ailTf 7) tpihay}, fab to!j tBero rh SirXa* $<rre shcAafa 

crpaToirtiStvopivip. Touro 5 b irarbiras, fXuire pev rebv irkeiffroiv irofafilav 
rfa iv rais tj/vxa't* rpbs pAxw rapaaptvbv, fXutre Si rfa if vais awrA(t<riv. 

8 Thucyd. v. 67 j Pausanias, viii. 9, 5; vitf. I0 > 4 - 

8 Diodor. xv. 85. 

That the Athenians were on the left, we also know from Xenophon 
(Hell. vli. 5, 24), though he gives no complete description of the arrange¬ 
ment of the allies on either side. 

4 Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 23. 

e Here again, we know from Xenophon that the Thebans were on the 

left ; but the general arrangement of the other contingents we obtain only 

from Diodorus (xv. 85). : 

The Tactica of Arrian, also (xl. 2) inform us that Epaminondas formed 

his attacking column, at Leuktra, of the Thebans—at Mantineia, of all the 
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plan of attack which had succeeded so perfectly at Leuktra; 
to head the charge himself with his Bceotians on the left against 
the opposing right or right-centre, and to bear down the enemy 
on that side with irresistible force, both of infantry and cavalry; 
while he kept back his right and centre, composed of less trust¬ 
worthy troops, until the battle should have been thus wholly 
or partially decided. Accordingly, he caused the Bccotian 
hoplites—occupying the left of his line in lochi or companies, 
with the lochage or captain at the left extremity of each—to 
wheel to the right and form in column fronting the enemy, 
in advance of his remaining line. The Theban lochages thus 
became placed immediately in face of the enemy, as the heads 
of a column of extraordinary depth; all the hoplites of each 
lochus, and perhaps of more than one lochus, being ranged in 
file behind them. 1 What the actual depth was, or what was 
the exact number of the lochus, we do not know. At Leuktra 
Epaminondas had attacked with fifty shields of depth; at 
Mantineia, the depth of his column was probably not less. 
Himself, with the chosen Theban warriors, was at the head of 
it, and he relied upon breaking through the enemy’s phalanx at 
whatever point he charged; since their files would hardly be 
more than eight deep, and very inadequate to resist so over¬ 
whelming a shock. His column would cut through the phalanx 
of die enemy, like the prow of a trireme impelled in sea-fight 
against the midships of her antagonist. 

It was apparently only the Boeotian hoplites who were thus 
formed in column, projected forward in advance; while the 
remaining allies were still left in their ordinary phalanx or 
lines. 2 Epaminondas calculated, that when he should have 

About the practice of the Thebans, both at and after the battle of 
Leuktra, to make their attack with the left, see Pluiorch, Quiest. Roman, 
p. 282 D. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. J, 22. 'Erret ye pi\v. rrapayaybiir robs Birl Kopecs 
rropsvopipovs \6xovs els peruxoy, Usxopbv irroir\raro rb irepl iavrbv tyfloKov, 

rire Sri bva\aSelv irapayyetXas rb SirXa, fiyeiro' of So %Ko\obOouv. . 

‘O Be rb <rrpbrevpa hvrlrrpypw &anep rptiipij rrpotrrjye, voplfav, Srrp 4 p/ 3 a\b>v 
Bicucityeie, SiatpBepelv S\ov rb r&v ivavrlav irrpdrevpa, &c. 

2 I agree with Folard (Traill de la Colonne, p. lv.-lxi. prefixed to the 
translation of Polybius) in considering fpf 3 o 7 utv to be a column—rather than 
a wedge tapering towards the front. And I dissent from Schneider’s 
explanation, who says—“ Epaminondas plialangem contrahit sensim et 
colligit in frontem, ut cunei seu roslri navaiis fonuam efficeret. Copioe 
igilur ex utroque latere explicate transeunt in frontem ; hoc cst, rrapdyeiv 
els pirarrov," It appears to me that the troops which Epaminondas caused 
to wheel into the front and to form the advancing column, consisted only of 
the left or Theban division, the best troops in the army— r$ pip Ur%vporirtp 
erapetricevdCero csya>v[£etr8ai, rb Sb baBeveararov rrdppu bxtortiffcv. More- 
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once broken through the enemy’s phalanx at a single point, the 
rest would either take flight, or become so dispirited, that 
his allies coming up in phalanx could easily deal with them. 

Against the cavalry on the enemy’s right, which was 
marshalled only with the ordinary depth of a phalanx of hoplites 
(four, six, or perhaps eight deep 1 ), and without any light 
infantry intermingled with the ranks—the Theban general 
opposed on his left his own excellent cavalry, Theban and 
Thessalian, but in strong and deep column, so as to ensure to 
them also a superior weight of attack. He further mingled in 
their ranks some active footmen, darters and slingers, of whom 
he had many from Thessaly and the Maliac Gulf. 2 

There remained one other precaution to lake. His deep 
Theban and Boeotian column, in advancing to the charge, 
would be exposed on its right or unshielded side to the attack 
of the Athenians, especially the Athenian cavalry, from the 
enemy’s left. To guard against any such movement, he posted, 
upon some rising ground near his right, a special body of 
reserve, both horse and foot, in order to take the Athenians in 
the rear if they should attempt it. 

All these fresh dispositions for attack, made on the spot, 
must have occupied time, and caused much apparent move¬ 
ment. To constitute both the column of infantry, and the 
column of cavalry for attack on his left—and to post the body 
of reserve on the rising ground at bis right against the Athenians 
—were operations which the enemy from their neighbouring 
position could not help seeing. Yet they either did not heed, 
or did not understand, what was going on.® Nor was it until 
Epaminondas, perceiving all to be completed, actually gave the 
word of command “to take up arms,” that they had any 
suspicion of the impending danger. As soon as they saw him 
in full march moving rapidly towards them, surprise and 
tumultuous movement pervaded their body. The scattered 
hoplites ran to their places j the officers exerted every effort to 

over, the whole account of Xenophon implies that Epaminondas made the 
attack from his own left against the enemy’s right, or right-centre. He was 
afraid that the Athenians would take him in. {lank from their own left. 

1 Compare a similar case in Xen. Hellen. iii. 4, 13, where the Grecian 
cavalry, in the Asiatic army of Agcsilaus, is said to he drawn up Utrirtp tpd- 
\ay£ rttrcfdpav, Sic, 

* These irs^ol Hpumai —light-armed footmen intermingled with the ranks 
of the cavalry—are numbered as an important item in the military establish¬ 
ment of the Syracusan despot Gelon (Herodot. vii, 158). 

8 Perhaps Epaminondas may have contrived in part to conceal what was 
going on by means of cavalry movements in his front. Something of the 
kind seems alluded to by Polysenus (ii. 3, 14). 
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establish regular array ; the horsemen hastened to bridle their 
horses and resume their breast-plates. 1 And though the space 
dividing the two armies was large enough to allow such mischief 
to be partially corrected—yet soldiers thus taken unawares, 
hurried, and troubled, were not in condition 1o stand the terrific 
shock of chosen Theban hoplites in deep column. 

The grand force of attack, both of cavalry and infantry, 
which Epaminondas organised on his left, was triumphant in 
both its portions. His cavalry, powerfully aided by the inter¬ 
mingled darters and light troops from Thessaly, broke and 
routed the enemy’s cavalry opposed to them, and then restrain¬ 
ing themselves from pursuit, turned to fall upon the phalanx of 
infantry. Epaminondas on his part with his Theban column 
came into close conflict with the Mantineian and Lacedae¬ 
monian line of infantry, whom, after a desperate struggle of 
shield, spear, and sword, he bore down by superior force and 
weight. He broke through the enemy’s line of infantry at this 
point, compelling the Lacedaemonians opposed to him, after a 
brave and murderous resistance, to turn their backs and take 
to flight. The remaining troops of the enemy’s line, seeing 
the best portion of their army defeated and in flight, turned 
and fled also. The centre and right of Epaminondas, being 
on a less advanced front, hardly came into conflict with the 
enemy until the impression of his charge had been felt, and 
therefore found the troops opposed to them already wavering 
and disheartened. The Achaean, Eleian, and other infantry on 
that side, gave way after a short resistance; chiefly, as it would 
appear, from contagion and alarm, when they saw the Lace¬ 
daemonians broken. The Athenians, however, especially the 
cavalry, on the left wing of their own army, seem to have 
been engaged in serious encounter with the cavalry opposite to 
them. Diodorus affirms them to have been beaten, after a 
gallant fight, 2 until the Eleian cavalry from the right came to 
their aid. Here, as on many other points, it is difficult to 
reconcile his narrative with Xenophon, who plainly intimates 
that the stress of the action fell on the Theban left and Laccdm- 
inonian right and centre—and from whose narrative we should 
rather have gathered, that the Eleian cavalry, beaten on their 
own right, may have been aided by the Athenian cavalry from 
the left \ reversing the statement of Diodorus. 

1 Xen. Hellen. vii. 5, 22. 

2 Biodor, xv, 85. 

The orator jEschin^s fought among the Athenian hoplites on this occasion 
(Aischin&s, Fals. Lev. p. 300, c. n). 
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In regard to this important battle, however, we cannot grasp 
with confidence anything beyond the capital determining 
feature and the ultimate result. 1 The calculations of Epami- 
nondas were completely realised. The irresistible charge, both 
of infantry and cavalry, made by himself with his left wing, 
not only defeated the troops immediately opposed, but caused 
the enemy’s whole army to take flight. It was under these 
victorious circumstances, and while he was pressing on the 
retiring enemy at the head of his Theban column of infantry, 
that he received a mortal wound with a spear in the breast. 
He was, by habit and temper, always foremost in braving 
danger, and on this day probably exposed himself pre¬ 
eminently, as a means of encouraging those around him, and 
ensuring the success of his own charge, on which so much 
depended; moreover, a Grecian general fought on foot in the 
ranks, and carried the same arms (spear, shield, &c.) as a 
private soldier. Diodorus tells us that the Lacedaemonian 
infantry were making a prolonged resistance, when Epami- 
nondas put himself at the head of the Thebans for a fresh 
and desperate effort; that he stepped forward, darted his 
javelin, and slew the Lacedaemonian commander; that having 
killed several warriors, and intimidated others, he forced them 
to give way; that the Lacedtemonians, seeing him in advance 
of his comrades, turned upon him and overwhelmed him with 


1 The remark made by Polybius upon this battle deserves notice. He 
states that the description given of the battle by Ephorus was extremely in¬ 
correct and absurd, arguing great ignorance both of the ground where it was 
fought and of the possible movements of the armies. He says that Ephorus 
had displayed the like incompetence also in describing the battle of 
Leuktra; in which case, however, his nairative was less misleading, 
because that battle was simple and easily intelligible, involving movements 
only of one wing of each army. But in regard to the battle of Mantineia 
(he bays), the misdescription of Ephorus was of far more deplorable effect; 
because that battle exhibited much complication and generalship, which 
Ephorus did not at all comprehend, as might bo seen by any one who 
measured the ground and studied the movements reported m this narrative 
^Polybius, xii. 35). 

Polybius adds that Thcopompus and Timceus were as little to be trusted 
in the description of land-battles as Ephorus. Whether this remark has 
special application to the battle of Mantineia, I do not clearly make out 
He gives credit however to Ephorus for greater judgement ana accuracy, in 
the description of naval battles. 

Unfortunately, Polybius hns not given us his own description Of this 
battle of Mantineia. He only says enough to make us feel how imperfectly 
we know its details. There is too much reason to fear that the account 
which we now read in Diodorus may be borrowed in large proportion from 
that very narrative of Ephorus here so much disparaged. 
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darts, some of which he avoided, others he turned off with his 
shield, while others, after they had actually entered his body 
and wounded him, he plucked out and employed them in 
repelling the enemy. At length he received a mortal wound 
in his breast with a spear. 1 I cannot altogether omit to notice 
these details; which once passed as a portion of Grecian 
history, though they seem rather the offspring of an imagina¬ 
tion fresh from the perusal of the Iliad than a recital of an 
actual combat of Thebans and Lacedremonians, both eminent 
for close-rank fighting, with long spear and heavy shield. The 
mortal wound of Epaminondas, with a spear in the breast, is 
the only part of the case which we really know. The handle 
of the spear broke, and the point was left sticking in his breast. 
He immediately fell, and as the enemy were at that moment 
in retreat, fell into the arms of his own comrades. There was 
no dispute for the possession of his body, as there had been 
for Kleombrotus at Lcuktra. 

The news of his mortal wound spread like wild-fire through 
his army; and the effect produced is among the most extra¬ 
ordinary phenomena in all Grecian military history. I give it 
in the words of the contemporary historian. “It was thus 
(says Xenophon) that Epaminondas arranged his order of 
attack; and he was not disappointed in his expectation. For 
having been victorious, on the point where he himself charged, 
he caused the whole army of the enemy to take flight. But 
so soon as he fell, those who remained had no longer any 
power even of rightly using the victory. Though the phalanx 
of the enemy’s infantry was in full flight, the Theban hoplites 
neither killed a single man more, nor advanced a step beyond 
the actual ground of conflict. Though the enemy’s cavalry 
was also in full flight, yet neither did the Theban horsemen 
continue their pursuit, nor kill any more either of horsemen or 
of hoplites, but fell back through the receding enemies with 
the timidity of beaten men. The light troops and peltasts, 
who had been mingled with the Theban cavalry and had aided 
in their victory, spread themselves over towards the enemy’s 
left with the security of conquerors; but there (being unsup- 

1 Diodor. xv. 87. Cornelius Nepos (Epani. c. 9) seems to copy the 
same authority as Diodorus, though more sparing of details. He does not 
seem to have read Xenophon. 

I commend, the reader again to an excellent note of Dr. Arnold, on 
Thucydides, iv. n ; animadverting upon similar exaggerations and 
embellishments of Diodorus, in the description of the conduct of Brasidas 
at Pylus, 
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ported by their own horsemen) they were mostly cut to pieces 
by the Athenians.” 1 

Astonishing as this recital is, we cannot doubt that it is 
literally true, since it contradicts the sympathies of the reciting 
witness. Nothing but the pressure of undeniable evidence 
could have constrained Xenophon to record a scene so painful 
to him as the Lacedcemonian army beaten, in full flight, and 
rescued from destruction only by the untimely wound of the 
Theban general. That Epaminondas would leave no successor 
cither equal or second to himself, now that Pelopidas was no 
more—that the army which he commanded should be incapable 
of executing new movements or of completing an unfinished 
campaign—we can readily conceive. But that on the actual 
battle-field, when the moment of dangerous and doubtful 
struggle had been already gone through, and when the soldier’s 
blood is up, to reap his reward in pursuit of an enemy whom 
he sees fleeing before him—that at this crisis of exuberant 
impatience, when Epaminondas, had he been unwounded, 
would have found it difficult to restrain his soldiers from 
excessive forwardness, they should have become at once 
paralysed and disarmed on hearing of his fall—this is what we 
could not have believed, had we not found it attested by a 
witness at once contemporary and hostile. So striking a proof 
has hardly ever been rendered, on the part of soldiers towards 
their general, of devoted and absorbing sentiment. All the 
hopes of this army, composed of such diverse elements, were 
centred in Epaminondas; all their confidence of success, all 
their security against defeat, were derived from the idea of 
acting under his orders; all their power, even of striking down 
a defeated enemy, appeared to vanish when those orders were 
withdrawn. We are not indeed to speak of such a proceeding 
with commendation. Thebes and her allied cities had great 
reason to complain of their soldiers, for a grave dereliction of 
military duty, and a capital disappointment of well-earned 
triumph—whatever may be our feelings about the motive, 

1 Xen. Hcllcn. vii. $, 25. Ti)v piv Si; trvpftcKliv oSras iiror/ttraro, ml obic 
tyeuffOi; t5)i i\irlSos‘ icpardiiras yip, f irpoai&aAtv, SKov ivolijire 
(peiyeiv rb riiv ivavriav. *Eir«( ye pfyv heeiyos fir etreir, of Xoitto! abSi of vlup 
bpOibs Srt iSvvirBniray XpficratrBai, A\Aci tpvyobinis piv abroTs rfr ivavrlas 
<pdS,ayyos, abSiya, bwdicreivav of SirXirtu, obSb itpoij\ 9 oy be roO X u: P i0V SyQa 
i) trvppaAii iyiy sro* ipvyivrmv S' abrols kb! rlbv Isnriav, M/rretyav piv able 
of funrefr Subtcovres 06re fircrfas oW brAbas, titritt-p Se ^rrdipevoi ’rretpoPtip.cmis 
Sib rvv <pevyivr<av itoXepiav Siiittcrov. Kb! pijv 0 1 Hpimroi Kal at sttAramal, 
tTwyeviKitnires rots firiroSow, bfylttovro piv fir! rov ebaybpov, Sir KparoOvrer' 
ixe I Si 4 irb r&v ‘ABqvatwy of irAeirroi abraiy antBavov. 
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Assuredly the man who would be most chagrined of all, and 
whose dying moments must have been embittered if he lived 
to hear it—was Epaminondas himself. But when we look at 
the fact simply as a mark and measure of the ascendency 
established by him over the minds of his soldiers, it will be 
found hardly paralleled in history. I have recounted, a few 
pages ago, the intense grief displayed by the Thebans and 
their allies in Thessaly over the dead body of Pelopidas 1 on 
the hill of Kynoskephalae. But all direct and deliberate 
testimonies of attachment to a dead or dying chief (and doubt¬ 
less these too were abundant on the field of Mantineia) fall 
short of the involuntary suspension of arms in the tempting 
hour of victory. 

That the real victory, the honours of the day, belonged to 
Epaminondas and the Thebans, we know from the conclusive 
evidence of Xenophon. But as the vanquished, being allowed 
to retire unpursued, were only separated by a short distance 
from the walls of Mantineia, and perhaps rallied even before 
reaching the town—as the Athenian cavalry had cut to pieces 
some of the straggling light troops—they too pretended to 
have gained a victory. Trophies were erected on both sides. 
Nevertheless the Thebans were masters of the field of battle; 
so that the Lacedaemonians, after some hesitation, were forced 
to send a herald to solicit truce for the burial of the slain, and 
to grant for burial such Theban bodies as they had in their 
possession. 2 This was the understood confession of defeat. 

The surgeons, on examining the wound of Epaminondas, 
with the spear-hcad yet sticking in it, pronounced that he 
must die as soon as that was withdrawn. He first inquired 
whether his shield was safe ; and his shield-bearer, answering 
in the affirmative, produced it before his eyes. He next asked 
about the issue of the battle, and was informed that his own 
army was victorious. 8 He then desired to see Iolaidas and 
Daiphantus, whom he intended to succeed him as com¬ 
manders ; but received the mournful reply, that both of them 
had been slain. 4 "Then (said he) you must make peace with 

1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 33, 34. 

0 The statement of Diodorus (xv. 87) on this point appears to me more 
probable than that of Xenophon (vii, 5, 26). 

The Athenians boasted much of this slight success with their cavalry, en¬ 
hancing its value by acknowledging that all their allies had been defeated 
around them (Plutarch, De Glorii Athen. p. 350 A). 

* Diodor. xv. 88; Cicero, De Finibus, ii, 30,97; Epistol. ad Familiares, 
v. 12, 5. 

4 Plutarch, Apophthegm. Regum, p. 194 C; Ailian, V. H, xii. 3. 
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the enemy.” He ordered the spear-head to be withdrawn, when 
the efflux of blood speedily terminated his life. 

Of the three questions here ascribed to the dying chief, the 
third is the gravest and most significant. The death of these 
two other citizens, the only men in the camp whom Epami- 
nondas could trust, shows how aggravated and irreparable was 
the Theban loss, not indeed as Lo number, but as to quality. 
Not merely Epaminondas himself, but the only two men 
qualified in some measure to replace him, perished in the 
same field; and Pelopidas had fallen in the preceding year. 
Such accumulation of individual losses must be borne in mind 
when we come to note the total suspension of Theban glory 
and dignity, after this dearly-bought victory. It affords em¬ 
phatic evidence of the extreme forwardness with which their 
leaders exposed themselves, as well as of the gallant resistance 
which they experienced. 

The death of Epaminondas spread rejoicing in the Lacedae¬ 
monian camp proportioned to the sorrow of the Theban. To 
more than one warrior was assigned the honour of having 
struck the blow. The Mantineians gave it to their citizen 
Machserion; the Athenians, to Gryllus son of Xenophon; the 
Spartans, to their countryman Antikrates. 1 At Sparta, dis¬ 
tinguished honour was shown, even in the days of Plutarch, to 
the posterity of Antikrates, who was believed to have rescued 
the city from her most formidable enemy. Such tokens afford 
precious testimony, from witnesses beyond all suspicion, to the 
memory of Epaminondas. 


Both Plutarch and Diodorus talk of Epaminondas being carried back to 
the camp. But it seems that there could hardly have been any camp. 
Epaminondas had inarched out only a few hours before from Tegea. A 
tent may have been erected on the field to receive him. Five centuries 
afterwards, the Mantineians showed to the traveller Pausanins a spot called 
Slcopfi near the field of battle, to which (they affirmed) the wounded Epami¬ 
nondas had been carried off, in great pain, and with his hand bn his 
wound—from whence he had looked with anxiety on the continuing battle 
{Pausan. viii. II, 4). 

1 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 35; Pausanios, i, 3, 3 5 viii. 9, 3-5; viii. ir, 4; 
ix. 15, 3. 

The reports however which Pausanins gives, and the name of Machserion 
which he heard both at Mantineia and at Sparta, are confused, and are 
hardly to he reconciled with the story of Plutarch, 

Moreover, it would seem that the subsequent Athenians did not clearly 
distinguish between the first battle fought by the Athenian cavalry, 
immediately after their arrival at Mantineia, when they rescued that town 
from being surprised by the Thebans and Thessalians—and the general 
action which followed a few days afterwards, wherein Epaminondas , was 
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How the news of his death was received at Thebes, wo have 
no positive account. But there can be no doubt that the 
sorrow, so paralysing to the victorious soldiers on the field of 
Mantineia, was felt with equal acuteness, and with an effect not 
less depressing, in the Senate-house and market-place of Thebes. 
The city, the citizen-soldiers, and the allies, would be alike 
impressed with the mournful conviction, that the dying injunc¬ 
tion of Epaminondas must be executed. Accordingly, negotia¬ 
tions were opened and peace was concluded—probably at once, 
before the army left Peloponnesus. The Thebans and their 
Arcadian allies exacted nothing more than the recognition of 
the statu quo; to leave everything exactly as it was, without 
any change or reactionary measure, yet admitting Megalopolis, 
with the Pan-Arcadian constitution attached to it—and admit¬ 
ting also Messene as an independent city. Against this last 
article Sparta loudly and peremptorily protested. But not one 
of her allies sympathised with her feelings. Some indeed were 
decidedly against her; to such a degree, that we find the 
maintenance of independent Messdne against Sparta ranking 
shortly afterwards as an admitted principle in Athenian foreign 
politics. 1 Neither Athenians, nor Eleians, nor Arcadians, 
desired to see Sparta strengthened. None had any interest in 
prolonging the war, with prospects doubtful to every one; 
while all wished to see the large armies now in Arcadia dis¬ 
missed. Accordingly the peace was sworn to on these con¬ 
ditions. The autonomy of Messene was guaranteed by all, 
except the Spartans; who alone stood out, keeping themselves 
without friends or auxiliaries, in the hope for better times— 
rather than submit to what they considered as an intolerable 
degradation. 2 

Under these conditions, the armies on both sides retired. 
Xenophon is right in saying, that neither party gained anything, 
either city, territory, or dominion; though before the battle, 
considering the magnitude of the two contending armies, every 
one had expected that the victors, whichever they were, would 

1 See the oration of Demosthenes on behalf of the Megalopolitans (Orat. 
xvi. s. io, p. 204; s. ai, p. 20G). 

2 Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 55 ; Diodor. xv. 89 j Polybius, iv. 33. 

Mr. Pynes Clinton (Fasti Hellen. B.c. 361) assigns the conclusion of 
peace to the succeeding year. I do rot know however what ground there 
is for assuming such an interval between the battle and the peace. 
Diodorus appears to place the latter immediately after the former. This 
would not count for much, indeed, against any considerable counter-proba¬ 
bility j but the probability here (in my judgement) is rather in favour of 
immediate sequence between tire two events. 
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become masters, and the vanquished, subjects. But his asser¬ 
tion—that “ there was more disturbance, and more matter of 
dispute, in Greece, after the battle than before it”—must be 
interpreted, partly as the inspiration of a philo-Laconian senti¬ 
ment, which regards a peace not accepted by Sparta as no 
peace at all—partly as based on the circumstance, that no 
definite headship was recognised as possessed by any state. 
Sparta had once enjoyed it, and had set the disgraceful example 
of suing out a confirmation of it from the Persian king at the 
peace of Antalkidas. Both Thebes and Athens had aspired to 
the same dignity, and both by the like means, since the battle 
of Leuktra j neither of them had succeeded. Greece was thus 
left without a head, and to this extent the affirmation of Xeno¬ 
phon is true. But it would not be correct to suppose that the 
last expedition of Epaminondas into Peloponnesus was unpro¬ 
ductive of any results—though it was disappointed of its great 
and brilliant fruits by his untimely death. Before he marched 
in, the Theban party in Arcadia (Tegea, Megalopolis, &c.) was 
on the point of being crushed by the Mantineians and their 
allies. His expedition, though ending in an indecisive victory, 
nevertheless broke up the confederacy enlisted in support of 
Mantineia; enabling Tegea and Megalopolis to maintain them¬ 
selves against their Arcadian opponents, and thus leaving the 
frontier against Sparta unimpaired. While therefore we admit 
the affirmation of Xenophon—that Thebes did not gain by 
the battle either city, or territory, or dominion—we must at 
the same time add, that she gained the preservation of her 
Arcadian allies, and of her anti-Spartan frontier, including 
Messcne. 

This was a gain of considerable importance. But dearly 
indeed was it purchased, by the blood of her first hero, shed on 
the field of Mantineia j not to mention his two seconds, whom 
we know only from his verdict—Daiphanlus and Iolaidas. 1 He 
was buried on the field of battle, and a monumental column 
was erected on his tomb. 

Scarcely any character in Grecian history has been judged 
with so much unanimity as Epaminondas. He has obtained a 
meed of admiration—from all, sincere and hearty—from some, 
enthusiastic. Cicero pronounces him to be the first man of 
Greece, 2 The judgement of Polybius, though not summed up 
so emphatically in a single epithet, is delivered in a manner 

1 Pausanias, viil. n, 4, 5. 

2 Cicero, Tnscnlan. i. s, 4; De Orator, iii. 34, 139. “Epaminondas, 
princeps, meo judicio, GrwcUe,” &c. 
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hardly less significant and laudatory. Nor was it merely 
historians or critics who formed this judgement. The best men 
of action, combining the soldier and the patriot, such as Tirno- 
leon and Philopoemen, 1 set before them Epaminondas as their 
model to copy. 

The remark has been often made, and suggests itself when¬ 
ever we speak of Epaminondas, though its full force will be felt 
only when we come to follow the subsequent history—that with 
him the dignity and commanding influence of Thebes both 
began and ended. His period of active political life compre¬ 
hends sixteen years, from the resurrection of Thebes into a free 
community, by the expulsion oi the Lacedaemonian harmost 
and garrison, and the subversion of the ruling oligarchy—to 
the fatal day of Mantineia (379-362 B.C.). His prominent and 
unparalleled ascendency belongs to the last eight years, from 
the victory of Leuktra (371 B.c.). Throughout this whole 
period, both all that we know, and all that we can reasonably 
divine, fully bears out the judgement of Polybius and Cicero, 
who had the means of knowing much more. And this too— 
let it be observed—though Epaminondas is tried by a severe 
canon; for the chief contemporary witness remaining is one 
decidedly hostile. Even the philo-Laconian Xenophon finds 
neither misdeeds nor omissions to reveal in the capital enemy 
of Sparta—mentions him only to record what is honourable— 
and manifests the perverting bias mainly by suppressing or 
slurring over his triumphs. The man whose eloquence bearded 
Agesilaus at the congress immediately preceding the battle 
of Leuktra 2 —who in that battle stripped Sparta of her glory, 
and transferred the wreath to Thebes—who a few months after¬ 
wards, not only ravaged all the virgin territory of Laconia, but 
cut off the best half of it for the restitution of independent 
Mess&nS, and erected the hostile Arcadian community of Mega¬ 
lopolis on its frontier—the author of these fatal disasters inspires 
in Xenophon such intolerable chagrin and antipathy, that in the 
first two he keeps back the name, and in the third, suppresses 
the thing done, But in the last campaign, preceding the battle 
of Mantineia (whereby Sparta incurred no positive loss, and 
where the death of Epaminondas softened every predisposition 
against him), there was no such violent pressure upon the 
fidelity of the historian. Accordingly, the concluding chapter 

1 Plutarch, Plulopcemen, c. 3 j Plutarch, Tirnolcon, c, 36. 

2 See the inscription of four lines copied, by Pausanias from the statue of 
Epaminondas at Thehes (Pans. is. 15, 6):— 

fiavKais Zvdprr] piv iKeipam &C. 
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of Xenophon’s ‘Hellenics’ contains a panegyric, 1 ample and 
unqualified, upon the military merits of the Theban general; 
upon his daring enterprise, his comprehensive foresight, his care 
to avoid unnecessary exposure of soldiers, his excellent dis¬ 
cipline, his well-combined tactics, his fertility of aggressive 
resource in striking at the weak points of the enemy, who con¬ 
tent themselves with following and parrying his blows (to use a 
simile of Demosthenes 2 ^ like an unskilful pugilist; and only 
succeed in doing so by signal aid from accident. The effort of 
strategic genius, then for the first time devised and applied, of 
bringing an irresistible force of attack to bear on one point 
of the hostile line, while the rest of his army was kept com¬ 
paratively back until the action had been thus decided—is 
clearly noted by Xenophon, together with its triumphant effect, 
at the battle of Mantineia; though the very same combination 
on the field of Leuktra is slurred over in his description, as if it 
were so commonplace as not to require any mention of the 
chief with whom it originated. Compare Epaminondas with 
Agesilaus—how great is the superiority of the first—even in the 
narrative of Xenophon, the earnest panegyrist of the other 1 
How manifestly are we made to see that nothing except the 
fatal spear-wound at Mantineia, prevented him from reaping 
the fruit of a series of admirable arrangements, and from 
becoming arbiter of Peloponnesus, including Sparta herself 1 

The military merits alone of Epaminondas, had they merely 
belonged to a general of mercenaries, combined with nothing 
praiseworthy in other ways—would have stamped him as a man 
of high and original genius, above every other Greek, antece¬ 
dent or contemporary. But it is the peculiar excellence of this 
great man that we are not compelled to borrow from one 
side of his character in order to compensate deficiencies in 
another.® His splendid military capacity was never prostituted 
to personal ends; neither to avarice, nor ambition, nor over¬ 
weening vanity. Poor at the beginning of his life, he left at 
the end of it not enough to pay his funeral expenses ^having 
despised the many opportunities for enrichment which his 
position afforded, as well as the richest offers from foreigners. 1 

1 Xenopb. Helien. vii. 5, 8, 9. 

B Demosthenes, Philipp. I, p. 51, s. 46. 

* The remark of Diodorus (xv. 88) upon Epaminondas is more emphatic 
than we usually find in him—n«pA piv yip iicitrrtp r&v ty &v eSpo < 

rrparip'OfJ.a Tps Si(ys, rapi Si rainy rritras rht iptris Wpoiapivas. 

i Polybius, xxxii. 8, 6 . Cornelius Nepos (Epaminondas, c, 4) gives 
one anecdote, among several which ho affirms to have found on record, of 
lappa pecuniary presents tendered to, and repudiated by, Epaminondas; an 
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Of ambition he had so little, by natural temperament, that his 
friends accused him of torpor. But as soon as the perilous ex¬ 
posure of Thebes required it, he displayed as much energy in 
her defence as the most ambitious of her citizens, without any 
of that captious exigence, frequent in ambitious men, as to the 
amount of glorification or deference due to him from his 
countrymen. And his personal vanity was so faintly kindled, 
even after the prodigious success at Leuktra, that we find him 
serving in Thessaly as a private hoplite in the ranks, and in the 
city as an tedile or inferior street-magistrate, under the title 
of Telearchus. An illustrious specimen of that capacity and 
good-will, both to command and to be commanded, which 
Aristotle pronounces to form in their combination the charac¬ 
teristic feature of the worthy citizen. 1 He once incurred the 
displeasure of his fellow-citizens, for his wise and moderate 
policy in Achaia, which they were ill-judged enough to reverse. 
We cannot doubt also that he was frequently attacked by 
political censors and enemies—the condition of eminence in 
every free State; but neither of these causes ruffled the dignified 
calmness of his political course. As he never courted popu¬ 
larity by unworthy arts, so he bore unpopularity without 
murmurs, and without any angry renunciation of patriotic duty. 3 

The mildness of his antipathies against political opponents 
at home was undeviating; and, what is even more remarkable, 
amidst the precedents and practice of the Grecian world, his 
hostility against foreign enemies, Boeotian dissentients, and 
Theban exiles, was uniformly free from reactionary vengeance. 
Sufficient proofs have been adduced in the preceding pages of 
this rare union of attributes in the same individual; of lofty 
disinterestedness, not merely as to corrupt gains, but as to the 

anecdote recounted with so much precision of detail, that it appears to 
deserve credit, though we cannot assign the exact time when the alleged 
briber, Diomedon of Kysikus, came to Thebes. 

Plutarch (De Genio Socratis, p. 583 F) relates an incident about Jason 
of Pheras tendering money in vam to Epaminondas, which cannot well have 
happened before the liberation of the Kadmeia (the period to which 
Plutarch's dialogue assigns it), but may have happened afterwards. 

Compare Plutarch, Apophthegm. Reg. p. 193 C; and Plutarch’s Life 
of Fabius Maximus, c. 2y. 

1 Aiistotel. Politic, iii. 2, 10. 

3 Piutarch, Compare Alkibiad. and Coriolanus, c. 4. ’Bird vi ye pt) 
Xirapn untie BepawevriKby ix^-av elvai, /cal MereXXos eixe ««! 'Apiffreitins /tai 
'Kira/jteiyuytias' aXXct T<(t tavraippopeiv Sis &Xt)65s Sv tiijfih ian kuI SoSj'oi /cal 
iijieAtvOtu icipios, i^oarpamCiltevoi leal iiroxeiporovotipevai real ko.t at uia£6fievoi 
voXXcf/ccr OVK ojpyl^ovro rots iraAtrais ayytofxoyovtriy t aAX ^jytiertop atidts p.era- 
futktfdmt ui xal SnjXXdTTovTO TrapatiaAovVTuy. 
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more seductive irritabilities of ambition, combined with a just 
measure of attachment towards partisans, and unparalleled 
gentleness towards enemies. His friendship with Pelopidas 
was never disturbed during the fifteen years of their joint 
political career ; an absence of jealousy signal and creditable to 
both, though most creditable to Pelopidas, the richer, as well as 
the inferior man of the two. To both, and to the harmonious 
co-operation of both, Thebes owed her short-lived splendour and 
ascendency. Yet when we compare the one with the other, we 
not only miss in Pelopidas the transcendent strategic genius and 
conspicuous eloquence, but even the constant vigilance and 
prudence, which never deserted his friend. If Pelopidas had 
had Epaminondas as his companion in Thessaly, he would 
hardly have trusted himself to the good faith, nor tasted the 
dungeon of the Phersean Alexander ; nor would he have rushed 
forward to certain destruction, in a transport of frenzy, at the 
view of that hated tyrant in the subsequent battle. 

In eloquence, Epaminondas would doubtless have found 
superiors at Athens; but at Thebes, he had neither equal, nor 
predecessor, nor successor. Under the new phase into which 
Thebes passed by the expulsion of the Lacedaemonians out of 
the Kadmeia, such a gift was second in importance only to the 
great strategic qualities j while the combination of both elevated 
their possessor into the envoy, the counsellor, the debater, of 
his country, 1 as well as her minister at war and commander-in¬ 
chief. The shame of acknowledging Thebes as leading state 
in Greece, embodied in the current phrases about Boeotian 
stupidity, would be sensibly mitigated, when her representative 
in an assembled congress spoke with the flowing abundance of 
tire Homeric Odysseus, instead of the loud, brief, and hurried 
bluster of Menelaus. 2 The possession of such eloquence, 
amidst the uninspiring atmosphere of Thebes, implied far 
greater mental force than a similar accomplishment would have 
betokened at Athens. In Epaminondas, it was steadily asso¬ 
ciated with thought and action—that triple combination of 
thinking, speaking, and acting, which Isokrates and other 

1 See an anecdote about Epaminondas as the diplomatist and negotiator 
on behalf of Thebes against Athens— BtitatoKoyoifieyas, &c, Athenseus, xiv. 
p, 650 E. 

8 Homer, Iliad, iii. 210-220 (Menelaus and Odysseus)— 

'AAA' 3r« fo? T pdeo-trtv dy«ipo/x6'oioiv SfiL^dev, 

'Hrot n&v Mcv^Axtos Aydpeve, 

Havpct dAAtt /uaAa Atyews* ou 7roMfytv0oy» Sfcc, 

.... 'AAA.* 8th foj p* fora th fiey&kmt Ik cmjfleos Vet (Odysseus), 

Kal firrea vt<j>d8*<r<rt.v iomira 1 <riv. 

Ofljcer* fomr’ ’OSviriji y epftrcreie Pparbs aAAos, &C. ■ 
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Athenian sophists 1 set before their hearers as the stock and 
qualification for meritorious civic life. To the bodily training 
and soldierlike practice, common to all Thebans, Epaminondas 
added an ardent intellectual impulse and a range of discussion 
with the philosophical men around, peculiar to himself. He 
was not floated into public life by the accident of birth or 
wealth—nor hoisted and propped up by oligarchical dubs—nor 
even determined to it originally by any spontaneous ambition 
of his own. But the great revolution of 379 b.c., which 
expelled from Thebes both the Lacedaemonian garrison and the 
local oligarchy who ruled by its aid, forced him forward by the 
strongest obligations both of duty and interest; since nothing 
but an energetic defence could rescue both him and every 
other free Theban from slavery. It was by the like necessity 
that the American revolution, and the first French revolution, 
thrust into the front rank the most instructed and capable men 
of the country, whether ambitious by temperament or not. As 
the pressure of the time impelled Epaminondas forward, so it 
also disposed his countrymen to look out for a competent 
leader wherever he was to be found; and in no other living 
man could they obtain the same union of the soldier, the 
general, the orator, and the patriot. Looking through all 
Grecian history, it is only in PeriklSs that we find the like 
many-sided excellence; for though much inferior to Epami¬ 
nondas as a general, PeriklSs must be held superior to him as 
a statesman. But it is alike true of both—and the remark tends 
much to illustrate the sources of Grecian excellence—that 
neither sprang exclusively from the school of practice and 
experience. They both brought to that school minds exercised 
in the conversation of the most instructed philosophers and 
sophists accessible to them—trained to varied intellectual com¬ 
binations, and to a larger range of subjects than those that 
came before the public assembly—familiarised with reasonings 
which the scrupulous piety of Nikias forswore, and which the 
devoted military patriotism of Pelopidas disdained. 

On one point, as I have already noticed, the policy recom¬ 
mended by Epaminondas to his countrymen appears of 
questionable wisdom—his advice to compete with Athens for 
transmarine and naval power. One cannot recognise in this 
advice the same accurate estimate of permanent causes—the 
same long-sighted view, of the conditions of strength to Thebes 
and of weakness to her enemies, which dictated the foundation 
of Mess6nS and Megalopolis. These two towns, when once 

1 See vol. viii. ch. Ixvii. of this History— qpovtlv, \(yecv s tea 1 vpdrreiv, &c. 
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founded, took such firm root, that Sparta could not persuade 
even her own allies to aid in effacing them; a clear proof of 
the sound reasoning on which their founder had proceeded. 
What Epaminondas would have done—whether he would have 
followed out maxims equally prudent and penetrating—if he 
had survived the victory of Mantineia—is a point which we 
cannot pretend to divine. He would have found himself then 
on a pinnacle of glory, and invested with a plenitude of power, 
such as no Greek ever held without abusing. Hut all that we 
know of Epaminondas justifies the conjecture that he would 
have been found equal, more than any other Greek, even to 
this great trial; and that his untimely death shut him out from 
a future not less honourable to himself, than beneficial to Thebes 
and to Greece generally. 

Of the private life and habits of Epaminondas we know 
scarcely anything. We are told that he never married; and we 
find brief allusions, without any details, to attachments in which 
he is said to have indulged. 1 Among the countrymen of Pindar, 2 
devoted attachment between mature men and beautiful youths 
was more frequent than in other parts of Greece. It was con¬ 
firmed by interchange of mutual oaths at the tomb of Iolaus, 
and was reckoned upon as the firmest tie of military fidelity in 
the hour of battle. Asopichus and Kaphisodorus are named 
as youths to whom Epaminondas was much devoted. The 
first fought with desperate bravery at the battle of Leuktra, and 
after the victory caused an image of the Leuktrian trophy to be 
carved on his shield, which he dedicated at Delphi; 3 4 the second 
perished along with his illustrious friend and chief on the field 
of Mantineia, and was buried in a grave closely adjacent to 
him. -1 

It rather appears that the Spartans, deeply incensed against 
their allies for having abandoned them in reference to MessSnfi, 
began to turn their attention away from the affairs of Greece to 
those of Asia and Egypt. But the dissensions in Arcadia were 
not wholly appeased even by the recent peace. The city of 

1 Plutarch, Apophthee, Reg. p. 193 E ; Athence. xiii. p. 590 C. 

3 Hieronymus aj>. Atncncc. xiii. p. 602 A; Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 18; 
Xcnoph. Rep. Lacetlremon, ii. 12. 

See the striking ami impassioned fragments of Pindar, addressed by hira 
when old to the youth Tlieoxenus of Tenedos, Fragm. 2 of the Skolia, in 
Dissen’s edition, and Bocckh's edition of Pindar, vol. iii. p. 6n, ap. 
Athenseum, xiii. p. 605 C. 

“ See Theopompus, Frag. 1S2, ed, Didot, ap, Athenss. xiii. p. 60S A. 

4 Plutarch, Pelopid, ut sup ,; Plutarch, Atnatorius, p. 761D ; compare 
Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 8, 39. 
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Megalopolis had been founded only eight years before by the 
coalescence of many smaller townships, all previously enjoying 
a separate autonomy more or less perfect. The vehement anti- 
Spartan impulse, which marked the two years immediately 
succeeding the battle of Leuktra, had overruled to so great a 
degree the prior instincts of these townships, that they had lent 
themselves to the plans of LykomedGs and Epaminondas for 
an enlarged community in the new city. But since that period, 
reaction had taken place. The Mantineians had come to be 
at the head of an anti-Mcgalopolitan party in Arcadia; and 
several of the communities which had been merged in Mega¬ 
lopolis, counting upon aid from them and from the Eleians, 
insisted on seceding, and returning to their original autonomy. 
But for foreign aid, Megalopolis would now have been in great 
difficulty. A pressing request was sent to the Thebans, who 
despatched into Arcadia 3000 hoplites under PammenGs. This 
force enabled the Megalopolitans, though not without measures 
of considerable rigour, to uphold the integrity of their city, and 
keep the refractory members in communion. 1 And it appears 

1 Diodor. xv. 94. 

1 venture here to depart from Diodorus, who states that these 3000 men 
were Athenians, not Thebans', that the Megalopolitans sent to ask aid from 
Athens, and that the Athenians sent these 3000 men under Pnmmenes. 

That Diodorus (or the copyist) has here mistaken Thebans for Athenians, 
appears to me, on the following grounds:— 

1. Whoever reads attentively the oration delivered by DemosthenGs in the 
Athenian assembly (about ten years after this period) respecting the pro¬ 
priety' of sending an armed force to defend Megalopolis against Uie threats 
of Sparta—will see, I think, that Athens can never before have sent any 
military assistance to Megalopolis. Both the arguments which Demosthenes 
urges, and those which he combats as having been urged by opponents, 
exclude the reality of any such previous proceeding. 

a. Even at the time when the above-mentioned oration was delivered, the 
Megalopolitans were still (compare Diodorus, xvi. 39) under special alliance 
with, and guardianship of, Thebes—though the latter had then been so much 
weakened by the Sacred War and other causes, that it seemed doubtful 
whether she could give them complete protection against Sparta. But in 
the year next after the battle of Mantinein, the alliance between Megalopolis 
and Thebes, as well as the hostility between Megalopolis and Athens, was 
still fresher and more intimate. The Thebans (then in unimpaired power), 
who had fought for them in the preceding year—not the Athenians, who 
had fought against them—would be the persons invoked for aid to Megalo¬ 
polis ; nor had any positive reverses as yet occurred to disable the Thebans 
from furnishing aid. 

3. Lastly, Pammenes is a Theban general, friend of Epaminondas. He 
is mentioned as such not only by Diodorus himself in another place (xvi. 
34), but also by Pausanias (viii. 27, 2), as the general who had been sent to 
watch over the building of Megalopolis, by Plutarch (Plutarch, Pelopidas, 
c. 265 Plutarch, Reipub. Gerend. Prcecept. p. 805 F), and by Polymnus 
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that the interference thus obtained was permanently efficacious, 
so that the integrity of this recent Pan-Arcadian community 
was no further disturbed. 

The old king Agesilaus was compelled, at the age of eighty, 
to see the dominion of Sparta thus irrevocably narrowed, her 
influence in Arcadia overthrown, and the loss of MessGne 
formally sanctioned even by her own allies. All his protests, 
and those of his son Archidamus, so strenuously set forth by 
Isokratcs, had only ended by isolating Sparta more than ever 
from Grecian support and sympathy. Archidamus probably 
never seriously attempted to execute the desperate scheme 
which he had held out as a threat some two or three years 
before the battle of Mantineia; that the Lacedtemonians would 
send away their wives and families, and convert their military 
population into a perpetual camp, never to lay down arms until 
they should have reconquered MessfinS or perished in the 
attempt. 1 Yet he and his father, though deserted by all 
Grecian allies, had not yet abandoned the hope that they might 
obtain aid, in the shape of money for levying mercenary troops, 
from the native princes in Egypt and the revolted Persian satraps 
in Asia, with whom they seem to have been for some time in a 
sort of correspondence. 15 

About the time of the battle of Mantineia—and as it would 
seem, for some years before—a large portion of the western 
dominions of the Great King were in a state partly of revolt, 
partly of dubious obedience. Egypt had been for some years 
in actual revolt, and under native princes, whom the Persians 
had vainly endeavoured to subdue (employing for that purpose 
the aid of the Athenian generals Iphikrates and Timotheus) 
both in 374 and 371 B.c. Ariobarzunes, satrap of the region 
near the Propontis and the Hellespont, appears to have re¬ 
volted about the year 367-366 b.c. In other parts of Asia 
Minor, too—Paphlagonia, Pisidia, &c.—the subordinate princes 
or governors became disaffected to Artaxerxes. But their 
disaffection was for a certain time kept down by the extra¬ 
ordinary ability and vigour of a Karian named Datamfis, 

(v. 16, 3). We find a private Athenian citizen named PatnmenSs, a gold¬ 
smith, mentioned in the oration of Demosthenes against Meidias (s. 31, 
p. 521); but no Athenian officer or public man of that time so named. 

Upon these grounds, I cannot but feel convinced (bat Fammen8s and his 
troops were Thebans, and not Athenians. 

I am happy to find myself in concurrence with Dr. Thirlwall on this point 
(Hist. Gr. vol. v. ch, xliii. p. 368, note). 

1 See Isokratgs, Chat. vi. (Archidamus) s. 85-93. 

8 Isokratls, Or. vi. (Archid.) s. 72. ■ 
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commander for the king in a part of Kappadokia, who gained 
several important victories over them, by rapidity of movement 
and well-combined stratagem. At length the services of 
Datames became so distinguished as to excite the jealousy of 
many of the Persian grandees j who poisoned the royal mind 
against him, and thus drove him to raise the standard of revolt 
in his own district of Kappadokia, under alliance and concert 
with Ariobarzanes. It was in vain that Autophradatfis, satrap 
of Lydia, was sent by Artaxerxcs with a powerful force to 
subdue Datamfis. The latter resisted all the open force of 
Persia, and was at length overcome only by the treacherous 
conspiracy of Mithridates (son of AriobarznnSs), who, corrupted 
by the Persian court and becoming a traitor both to his father 
Ariobarzanfes and to DatamSs, simulated zealous co-operation, 
tempted the latter to a confidential interview, and there 
assassinaLed him. 1 

Still however there remained powerful princes and satraps in 
Asia Minor, disaffected to the court; Mausdlus prince of Karin, 
Orontes satrap of Mysia, and Autophradates satrap of Lydia— 
the last having now apparently joined the revolters, though he 
had before been active in upholding the authority of the king. 
It seems too that the revolt extended to Syria and Phoenicia, 
so that all the western coast with its large revenues, as well as 
Egypt, was at once subtracted from the empire. Tachos, native 
king of Egypt, was prepared to lend assistance to this formidable 
combination of disaffected commanders, who selected Orontes 
as their chief; confiding to him their united forces, and sending 
Rheomithres to Egypt to procure pecuniary aid. But the 
Persian court broke the force of this combination by corrupting 
both OrontSs and llheomithrSs, who betrayed their confederates, 
and caused the enterprise to fail. Of the particulars we know 
little or nothing. 2 

1 Cornelius Nepos has given a biography of DatamSs at some length, re¬ 
counting his military exploits and stratagems. He places DatamSs, in 
point of military talent, above all harbari, except Ilamilcar Barca anil 
Hannibal (c. i). Polyrenus also {vii. 29) recounts several memorable pro¬ 
ceedings of tbe same chief. Compare too Diodorus, xv. 91; and Xen, 
Cyropsed. viii. 8, 4. 

We cannot make out with any certainty either the history, or the chro¬ 
nology, of Datames. His exploits seem to belong to the last ten years of 
ArtaxerxSs Mnemon, and his death seems to have taken place a little before 
the death of that prince ; which last event is to be assigned to 359-3583.0. 
See Mr, Fynes Clinton, Fast. Hell, ch. 18. p, 31C, Appendix. 

B Diodor. xv. 91, 92; Xenophon, Cyropsed. viii, 8, 4, 

Our information about these di'-turbancea in the interior of the Persian 
empire is so scanty and confused, that few of tbe facts can be * -M to be 
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Both the Spartan king Agesilaus, with 1000 Lacedemonian 
or Peloponnesian hoplites—and the Athenian general Chabrias 
•—were invited to Egypt to command the forces of Tachos; the 
former on land, the latter at sea. Chabrias came simply as a 
volunteer, without any public sanction or order from Athens. 
But the service of Agcsilaus was undertaken for the purposes 
and with the consent of the authorities at home, attested by the 
presence of thirty Spartans who came out as his counsellors. 
The Spartans were displeased with the Persian king for having 
sanctioned the independence of Ivies sene j and as the prospect 
of overthrowing or enfeebling his empire appeared at this 
moment considerable, they calculated on reaping a large 
reward for their services to the Egyptian prince, who would in 
return lend them assistance towards their views in Greece. 
But dissension and bad judgement marred all the combinations 
against the Persian king. Agcsilaus, on reaching Egypt, 1 was 
received with little respect. The Egyptians saw with astonish¬ 
ment, that one, whom they had invited as a formidable warrior, 
was a little deformed old man, of mean attire, and sitting on the 
grass with his troops, careless of show or luxury. They not 
only vented their disappointment in sarcastic remarks, but also 
declined to invest him with the supreme command, as he had 
anticipated. He was only recognised as general of the mer¬ 
cenary land-force, while Tachos himself commanded in chief, 
and Chabrias was at the head of the fleet. Great efforts were 
made to assemble a force competent to act against the Great 
King ) and Chabrias is said to have suggested various stratagems 
for obtaining money from the Egyptians.® The army having 
been thus strengthened, Agesilaus, though discontented and 
indignant, nevertheless accompanied Tachos on an expedition 
against the Persian forces in Phoenicia; from whence they were 
forced to return by the revolt of Nektanebis, cousin of Tachos, 
who caused himself to be proclaimed long of Egypt. Tachos 
was now full of supplications to Agesilaus to sustain him against 
his competitor for the Egyptian throne; while Nektanebis also, 
on his side, began to bid high for the favour of the Spartans. 
With the sanction of the authorities at home, but in spite of the 

certainly known. Diodorus has evidently introduced into the year 363-361 
B.c. a series of events, many of them belonging to years before and after, 
Rehdants (Vit Iphiorat. Chabr. et Timotb. p. 154-161) brings together all 
the statements! but unfortunately with little result. 

1 Tlutarch, Agesil. 0. 36 ; Athenseus, xiv. p, 616 D ; Cornelius Nepos, 
Aecsil. c. 8. 

* See Pseudo-Arislotel. (Economic, ii. 35. 
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opposition of Chabrias, Agesilaus decided in favour of Nekta- 
nebis, withdrawing the mercenaries from the camp of Tachos, 1 
who was accordingly obliged to take flight. Chabrias returned 
home to Athens; either not choosing to abandon Tachos, 
whom he had come to serve—or recalled by special order of 
his countrymen, in consequence of the remonstrance of the 
Persian king. A competitor for the throne presently arose in 
the Mendesian division of Egypt. Agesilaus, vigorously main¬ 
taining the cause of Nektanebis, defeated all the efforts of his 
opponent. Yet his great schemes against the Persian empire 
were abandoned, and nothing was effected as the result of his 
Egyptian expedition except the establishment of Nektanebis ; 
who, having in vain tried to prevail upon him to stay longer, 
dismissed him in the winter season with large presents, and with 
a public donation to Sparta of 230 talents. Agesilaus marched 
from the Nile towards Kyrfine, in order to obtain from that 
town and its port ships for the passage home. But he died on 
the march, without reaching KyrenS. His body was conveyed 
home by his troops, for burial, in a preparation of wax, since 
honey was not to be obtained. 2 

Thus expired, at an age somewhat above eighty, the ablest 
and most energetic of the Spartan kings. He has enjoyed the 
advantage, denied to every other eminent Grecian leader, that 
his character and exploits have been set out in the most favour¬ 
able point of view by a friend and companion—Xenophon. 
Making every allowance for partiality in this picture, there will 
still remain a really great and distinguished character. We 
find the virtues of a soldier, and the abilities of a commander, 
combined with strenuous personal will and decision, in such 
measure as to ensure for Agesilaus constant ascendency over 
the minds of others, far beyond what was naturally incident 
to his station; and that, too, in spite of conspicuous bodily 
deformity, amidst a nation eminently sensitive on that point. 
Of the merits which Xenophon ascribes to him, some are the 
fair results of a Spartan education ;—his courage, simplicity of 
life, and indifference to indulgences—his cheerful endurance 


1 Diodorus (xv. 93) differs from Plutarch and others (whom I follow) in 
respect to the relations of Tachos and Nektanebis with Agesilaus; affirming 
that Agesilaus supported Tachos, and supported him with success, against 
Nektanebis. 


Compare Cornelius Nepos, Chabrias, c. 2, 3. 

We find Chabrias serving Athens in the Chersonese—in 359-358 D.C. 
(Demosthen, cont. Aristokrat. p. 677, s. 204). 

3 Diodor. xv. 93 j Plutarch, Agosil. c. 38-40; Cornelius Nepos, Agesil. 
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of hardship under every form. But his fidelity to engagements, 
his uniform superiority to pecuniary corruption, and those 
winning and hearty manners which attached to him all around— 
were virtues not Spartan, but personal to himself. We find in 
him, however, more analogy to Lysander—a man equally above 
reproach on the score of pecuniary gain—than to Brasidas or 
Kallikratidas. Agesiiaus succeeded to the throne, with a disputed 
title, under the auspices and through the intrigues of Lysander; 
whose influence, at that time predominant both at Sparta and 
in Greece, had planted everywhere dekarchies and harmosts 
as instruments of ascendency for imperial Sparta—and, under 
the name of Sparta, for himself. Agesiiaus, too high-spirited 
to comport himself as second to airy one, speedily broke 
through so much of the system as had been constructed to 
promote the personal dominion of Lysander; yet without 
following out the same selfish aspirations, or seeking to build 
up the like individual dictatorship, on his own account. His 
ambition was indeed unbounded, but it was for Sparta in the 
first place, and for himself only in the second. The misfortune 
was, that in his measures for upholding and administering the 
imperial authority of Sparta, he still continued that mixture of 
domestic and foreign coercion (represented by the dekarchy 
and the harmost) which had been introduced by Lysander; 
a sad contrast with the dignified equality, and emphatic re¬ 
pudiation of partisan interference, proclaimed by Brasidas, as 
the watchword of Sparta, at Akanthus and Torone—and with 
the still nobler Pan-Hellenic aims of Kallikratidas. 

The most glorious portion of the life of Agesiiaus was that 
spent in his three Asiatic campaigns, when acting under the 
miso-Fersian impulse for which his panegyrist gives him so 
much credit. 1 He was here employed in a Pan-Hellenic pur¬ 
pose, to protect the Asiatic Greeks against that subjection to 
Persia which Sparta herself had imposed upon them a few years 
before, as the price of Persian aid against Athens. 

The Persians presently succeeded in applying the lessons of 
Sparta against herself, and in finding Grecian allies to make 
war upon her near home. Here was an end of the Pan-Hellenic 
sentiment, and of the truly honourable ambition, in the bosom 
of Agesiiaus. He was recalled to make war nearer home. His 
obedience to the order of recall is greatly praised by Plutarch 
and Xenophon—in my judgement, with little reason, since he 
had no choice but to come back. But he came back an altered 
man. His miso-Persian feeling had disappeared, and had been 

1 Xenoph. Encora. Ages. vii. 7. Ei S' ad tca\i>v ku\ puiroviptniy efrw, &c. 

*Rt ■» 
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exchanged for a miso-Theban sentiment which gradually 
acquired the force of a passion. As principal conductor of 
the war between 394-387 b.c., he displayed that vigour and 
ability which never forsook him in military operations. But 
when he found that the empire of Sparta near home could not 
be enforced except by making her the ally of Persia and the 
executor of a Persian rescript, he was content to purchase such 
aid, in itself dishonourable, by the still greater dishonour of 
sacrificing the Asiatic Greeks. For the time, his policy seemed 
to succeed. From 387 to 379 B.c. (that is, down to the time 
of the revolution at Thebes, effected by Pelopidas and his 
small band), the ascendency of Sparta on land, in Central 
Greece, was continually rising. But her injustice and oppres¬ 
sion stand confessed even by her panegyrist Xenophon ; and 
this is just the period when the influence of Agesilaus was at 
its maximum. Afterwards we find him personally forward in 
sheltering Sphodrias from punishment, and thus bringing upon 
his countrymen a war with Athens as well as with Thebes. In 
the conduct of that war his military operations were, as usual, 
strenuous and able, with a certain measure of success. But 
on the whole, the war turns out unfavourably for Sparta. In 
371 B.C., she is obliged to accept peace on terms very humiliat¬ 
ing, as compared with her position in 387 b.c. ; and the only 
compensation which she receives, is, the opportunity of striking 
the Thebans out of the treaty, thus leaving them to contend 
single-handed against what seemed overwhelming odds. Of 
this intense miso-Theban impulse, which so speedily brought 
about the unexpected and crushing disaster at Lculctra, Age¬ 
silaus stands out as the prominent spokesman. In the days of 
Spartan misfortune which followed, we find his conduct credit¬ 
able and energetic, so far as the defensive position, in which 
Sparta then found herself, allowed. And though Plutarch 
seems displeased with him 1 for obstinacy in refusing to acknow¬ 
ledge the autonomy of Messenfi (at the peace concluded after 
the battle of Mantineia) when acknowledged by all the other 
Greeks—yet it cannot he shown that this refusal brought any 
actual mischief to Sparta; and circumstances might well have 
so turned out, that it would have been a gain. 

On the whole, in spite of the many military and personal 
merits of Agesilaus, as an adviser and politician he deserves 
little esteem. We are compelled to remark the melancholy 
contrast between the state in which he found Sparta at his 
accession, and that wherein he left her at his death—“ Mar- 
1 l'lntarch, Aresil. c. is. 
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moream invenit, lateritiam reliquit.” Nothing but the death 
of Epaminondas at Mantineia saved her from something yet 
worse; though it would be unfair to Agesilaus, while we are 
considering the misfortunes of Sparta during his reign, not to 
recollect that Epaminondas was an enemy more formidable 
than she had ever before encountered. 

The efficient service rendered by Agesilaus during his last 
expedition to Egypt bad the effect of establishing firmly the 
dominion of Nektanebis the native king, and of protecting that 
country for the time from being re-conquered by the Persians; 
an event that did not happen until a few years afterwards, 
during the reign of the next Persian king. Of the extensive 
revolt, however, which at one time threatened to wrest from 
the Persian crown Asia Minor as well as Egypt, no permanent 
consequence remained. The treachery of OrontSs and Rheo- 
mithrSs so completely broke up the schemes of the revolters, 
that Artaxerxes Mnemon still maintained the Persian empire 
(with the exception of Egypt) unimpaired. 

He died not long after the suppression of the revolt (ap¬ 
parently about a year after it, in 359-358 B.C.), having reigned 
forty-five or forty-six years. 1 His death was preceded by one 
of those bloody tragedies which so frequently stained the 
transmission of a Persian sceptre. Darius, the eldest son of 
Artaxerxes, had been declared by bis father successor to the 
throne. According to Persian custom, the successor thus 
declared was entitled to prefer any petition which he pleased; 
the monarch being held bound to grant it. Darius availed 
himself of the privilege to ask for one of the favourite inmates 

1 Diodorus, xv. 93. 

There is a difference between Diodorus and the Astronomical Cnnon, in 
the statements about the length of reign, and date of death, of Ailaxeixes 
Mnemon, of about two years—361 or 359 B.c. See Mr. Clinton’s Fasti 
Hellenic!, Appendix, ch. 18, p. 316—where file statements are brought 
together and discussed. Plutarch states the teign of ArtaxerxSs Mnemon 
to have lasted 62 years (Plutarch, Artax. c. 33) 5 which cannot be correct, 
though in what manner the cnor is to be amended, we cannot determine. 

An Inscription ofMylasa in Karia recognises the finty-fifth year of the 
reign of Artaxerxes, and thus supports the statement in the Astronomical 
Canon, which assigns to him forty-six years of reign. See Boeckh, Corp. 
Inset. No. 2691, with his comments, p. 470. 

This same Inscription affords ground or inference respecting the duration 
of the revolt; for it shows that the ICavian Mausolus recognised himself as 
satrap, and Artaxerxes as his sovereign, in the year beginning November, 
359 b.c. , which corresponds with the forty-fifth year of Artaxerxds Mnemon. 
The revolt therefore must have been suppressed before that period: see 
Stevers, Geschichle von Griechenland bis zur Schlacht von Mantineia, 
p. 373> note. 
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of his father’s harem, for whom he had contracted a passion. 
The request so displeased Artaxerxes that he seemed likely to 
make a new appointment as to the succession; discarding 
Darius and preferring his younger son Ochus, whose interests 
were warmly espoused by Atossa, wife as well as daughter of 
the monarch. Alarmed at this prospect, Darius was persuaded 
by a discontented com tier, named Teribazus, to lay a plot for 
assassinating ArtaxerxSs; but the plot was betrayed, and the 
King caused both Darius and Teribazus to be put to death. 
By this catastrophe the chance of Ochus was improved, and 
his ambition yet further stimulated. But there still remained 
two princes, older than he—ArsamSs and AriaspSs. Both 
these brothers he contrived to put out of the way; the one by 
a treacherous deceit, entrapping him to take poison—the other 
by assassination. Ochus thus stood next as successor to the 
crown, which was not long denied to him; for Artaxerxes— 
now very old, and already struck down by the fatal consumma¬ 
tion respecting his eldest son Darius—did not survive the 
additional sorrow of seeing his two other sons die so speedily 
afterwards. 1 He expired, and bis son Ochus, taking the name 
of Artaxerx£s, succeeded to him without opposition; manifest¬ 
ing as king the same sanguinary dispositions as those by which 
he had placed himself on the throne. 

During the two years following the battle of Mantineia, 

1 Plutarch, Artnxerx. c. 29, 30 ; Justin, x. 1-3. 

Plutarch states that the lady whom the prince Darius asked for, was, 
Aspasia of Phokeea—the Greek mistress of Cyrus the younger, who hail 
fallen into the hands of Artaxerxes after the battle of ICunaxa, and had 
acquired a high place in the monarch’s affections. 

Hut if we look at the chronology of the case, it will appear hardly possible 
that the lady who inspired so strong a passion to Darius, in or about 361 
B.c., as to induce him to risk the displeasure of his father.—and so decided 
a Reluctance on the part of Artaxerxes to give her up—can have been the 
person who accompanied Cyrus to Kunaxa forty years beforej for the 
battle of Kunaxa was fought in 401 B.C. The chronological improbability 
would be still greater, if we adopted Plutarch’s statement that ArtaxerxCs 
reigned 62 years; for it is certain that the battle of ICunaxa occurred very 
near the beginning of his reign, and the death of his son Darius near the end 
of it. 

Justin states the circumstances which preceded the death of Artaxcrxfis 
Mnemon in a manner yet more tragical. He affirms that the plot against 
the life of Artaxerxes was concerted by Darius in conjunction with several of 
his brothers ; and that, on the plot being discovered, all these brothers, 
together with their wives and children, were pul to death. Ochus, on 
coming to the throne, put to death a great number of his kinsmen and of 
the principal persons about the court, together with their wives and children 
—fearing a like conspiracy apainst himself. 
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Athens, though relieved by the general peace from land-war, 
appears to have been entangled in serious maritime contests 
and difficulties. She had been considerably embarrassed by 
two events; by the Theban naval armament under Epami- 
nondas, and by the submission of Alexander of Pherse to 
Thebes—both events belonging to 364-363 B.c. It was in 
363-362 b.c. that the Athenian Timotheus—having carried on 
war with eminent success against Olynthus and the neighbour¬ 
ing cities in the Thermaic Gulf, but with very bad success 
against Amphipolis—transferred his forces to the war against 
Kotys king of Thrace near the Thracian Chersonese. The 
arrival of the Theban fleet in the Plellespont greatly distracted 
the Athenian general, and served as a powerful assistance to 
Kotys; who was moreover aided by the Athenian general 
Iphikrates, on this occasion serving his father-in-law against his 
country. 1 Timotheus is said to have carried on war against 
Kotys with advantage, and to have acquired for Athens a large 
plunder. 2 It would appear that his operations were of an 
aggressive character, and that during his command in those 
regions the Athenian possessions in the Chersonese were safe 
from Kotys: for Iphikratfis would only lend his aid to Kotys 
towards defensive warfare; retiring from his service when he 
began to attack the Athenian possessions in the Chersonese. 3 

We do not know what circumstances brought about the 
dismissal or retirement of Timotheus from the command. But 
in the next year, we find Ergophilus as Athenian commander 
in the Chersonese, and Kallisthenfis (seemingly) as Athenian 
commander against Amphipolis. 4 The transmarine affairs of 
Athens, however, were far from improving. Besides that under 
the new general she seems to have been losing strength near 
the Chersonese, she had now upon her hands a new maritime 
enemy—Alexander of Pherse. A short lime previously, he 
had been her ally against Thebes, but the victories of the 

1 Demosthen. coat. Aristokrat p, 664, s. 153. 

a The affirmation of Cornelius Nepos (Timotheus, 0. 1), that Timotheus 
made war on Kotys with such success as to bring into the Athenian 
treasury 1200 talents, appears extravagant as to amount; even if we accept 
it as generally true. 

8 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat p, 664, s. 155. 

4 See RehdanU, Vi tee Iphicratis, Chabrim, et Thnothei, p. 151, and 
above. 

M. Rehdantz has put together, with great care and sagacity, all the 
fragments of evidence respecting this obscure period ; and has elicited, as it 
seems to me, the most probable conclusions deducible from such scanty 
premises. 
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Thebans during the preceding year had so completely humbled 
him, that he now identified his cause with theirs; sending 
troops to join the expedition of Epaminondas into Pelopon¬ 
nesus, 1 and equipping a fleet to attack the maritime allies of 
Athens. His fleet captured the island of Tenos, ravaged 
several of the other Cyclades, and laid siege to Peparethus. 
Great alarm prevailed in Athens, and about the end of August 
(36a it.c.), 2 two months after the battle of Mantineia, a fleet 
was equipped with the utmost activity, for the purpose of 
defending the insular allies, as well as of acting in the Helles¬ 
pont. Vigorous efforts were required from all the trierarclis, 
and really exerted by some, to accelerate the departure of this 
fleet. But that portion of it which, while the rest went to the 
Hellespont, was sent under Leosthenes to defend Peparethus 
—met with a defeat from the ships of Alexander, with the loss 
of five triremes and 600 prisoners. 8 We -are even told that 
soon after this naval advantage, the victors were bold enough 
to make a dash into the Peiraeus itself (as Tcleutias had done 
twenty-seven years before), where they seized both property on 
shipboard and men on the quay, before there was any force 
ready to repel them. 1 The Thessalian marauders were ulti¬ 
mately driven back to their harbour of Pegasm; yet not without 
much annoyance to the insular confederates, and some disgrace 
to Athens. The defeated admiral Leosthenes was condemned 
to death; while several trierarchs—who, instead of serving in 
person, had performed the duties incumbent on them by deputy 
and by contract—were censured or put upon trial. 8 

Not only had the affairs of Athens in the Hellespont become 
worse under Ergophilus than under Timotheus, but Kalli- 
sthenes also, who had succeeded Timotheus in the operations 
against Amphipolis, achieved no permanent result. It would 
appear that tire Amphipolitans, to defend themselves against 

1 Xenoph. Helien. vil. 5, 4. 

a We are fortunate enough to get this date exactly—the 23rd of the 
month Metageitnion, in the archonship of Molon—mentioned l>y 
Demoslhengs adv. Polyklem, p. 1207, s. 5, 6. 

8 Diodor. xvi. 93 ; Polytenus, vi. 2, r. 

1 Polyasnus, vi. 2, 2, 

It must have been about this time (362-361 B.C.) that Alexander of 
Pheras sent envoys into Asia to engage the service of Chariddmus and his 
mercenary band, then in or near the Troad. His application was not 
accepted (Demosth. cont. Aristolcrat p. 675, s. 192). 

8 Demosthends, do Corona Trierarch. p, 1230, s. 9. 

Diodorus further states that the Athenians placed Charts in command of 
a fleet for the protection of the iEgean ; but that this admiral took himself 
off to Korkyra, and did nothing but plunder the allies (Diodor. xvi. 95). 
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Athens, had invoked the aid of the Macedonian king Perdikkas; 
and placed their city in his hands. That prince had before 
acted in conjunction with the Athenian force under Timotheus 
against Olynthus; and their joint invasion had so much 
weakened the Olynthians as to disable them from affording 
aid to Amphipolis. At least, this hypothesis explains how 
Ampliipolis came now, for the first time, to be no longer a free 
city; but to be disjoined from Olynthus, and joined with 
(probably garrisoned by) Perdikkas, as a possession of Mace¬ 
donia. 1 * KallisthenCs thus found himself at war under greater 
disadvantages than Timotheus; having Perdikkas as his enemy, 
together with Amphipolis. Nevertheless, it would appear, he 
gained at first great advantages, and reduced Perdikkas to the 
necessity of purchasing a truce by the promise to abandon 
the Amphipolitans. The Macedonian prince however, having 
gained time during the truce to recover his strength, no longer 
thought of performing his promise, but held Amphipolis against 
the Athenians as obstinately as before. Kallisthenfis had let 
slip an opportunity which never again returned. After having 
announced at Athens the victorious truce and the approaching 
surrender, he seems to have been compelled, on his return, to 
admit that he had been cheated into suspending operations, at 
a moment when (as it seemed) Amphipolis might have been 
conquered. For this misjudgement or misconduct he was put 
upon trial at Athens, on returning to his disappointed country¬ 
men ; and at the same time Ergophilus also, who had been 
summoned home from the Chersonesus for his ill-success or 
bad management of the war against Kotys. 3 * * * * The people were 
much incensed against both; but most against Ergophilus. 
Nevertheless it happened that Kallisthenfis was tried first, and 
condemned to death. On the next day, Ergophilus was tried. 
But the verdict of the preceding day had discharged the wrath 
of the Dikasts, and rendered them so much more indulgent, 
that they acquitted him. 8 

Autoklfis was sent in place of Ergophilus to carry on war for 
Athens in the Hellespont and Bosphorus. It was not merely 
against Kotys that his operations were necessary. The- 

1 Compare Demosthen. coat. Aristokrst, p. 669, «< 174-176} and' 

jEscliinSs, Fals. Leg. p. 250, 0. 14. 

3 The facts as stated in the text are the most probable result, as it seems, 

to me, derivable from AJschinfis, Fals. Leg. p. 250, c. 14. 

3 Aristotel. Rhetoric, ii. 3, 3. 

Ergophilus seems to have been fined {Demosthen. Fals. Leg., p. 398, a,. 

200). 
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Prokonnesians, allies of Athens, required protection against 
the attacks of Kyzikus; besides which, there was another 
necessity yet more urgent. The stock of corn was becoming 
short, and the price rising, not merely at Athens, but at many 
of the islands in the ^Egean, and at Byzantium and other 
places. There prevailed therefore unusual anxiety, coupled 
with keen competition, for the com in course of importa¬ 
tion from the Euxine. The Byzantines, Chalkedonians, and 
Kyzikenfis, had already begun to detain the passing corn-ships, 
for the supply of their own markets; and nothing' less than a 
powerful Athenian fleet could ensure the safe transit of such 
supplies to Athens herself. 1 The Athenian fleet, guarding the 
Bosphorus even from the Hieron inwards (the chapel near the 
■junction of the Bosphorus with the Euxine), provided safe 
convoy for the autumnal exports of this essential article. 

In carrying on operations against Kotys, Autokles was 
favoured with an unexpected advantage by the recent revolt 
•of a powerful Thracian named Miltolcythfis against that prince. 
This revolt so alarmed Kotys, that he wrote a letter to Athens 
in a submissive tone, and sent envoys to purchase peace by 
various concessions. At the same time Miltokythfis also first 
sent envoys—next, went in person—to Athens, to present his 
own case and solicit aid. He was however coldly received. 
The vote of the Athenian assembly, passed on hearing the 
case (and probably procured in part through the friends of 
IphikratSs), was so unfavourable, 2 as to send him away not 
merely in discouragement, but in alarm; while Kotys recovered 
all his power in Thrace, and even became master of the Sacred 
Mountain with its abundance of wealthy deposits. Neverthe¬ 
less, in spite of this imprudent vote, the Athenians really 
intended to sustain Miltokythfis against Kotys. Their general 
Autokles was recalled after a few months, and put upon his 
trial for having suffered Kotys to put down this enemy un¬ 
assisted. 8 How the trial ended or how the justice of the case 

1 Demosthen. adv. Polyklem, p. 1207, s. 6. 

2 Demosthenes cont. Aristocrat, p. 655, s. 122; cont. Polyklem, p, 

1207. 

tre MiA-TOKiiSrjj 4 jrl<m; Kdruos. . . . lypdtpn rt trap' topdv ^(jnepa. 
retovrov, Si' 0? MiVroKtilhjs p\v 47rijA.0s <£o£?) 0 «ls itol voplaas ipds 06 
vpoalxeiv aiircp, Ki irus SI iynparps rov re upovs rav iepav /cal ruv thtcavpav 
iyivero. 

The word iirijABe implies that MiltokythSs was at Athens in person. 

The humble letter written by Kotys, in his fitBt alarm at the revolt of 
MiltokythSs, is referred to by the orator, p. 658, s. 136, 137. 

* Demosthenes adv. Polykl. p, 1210, s. 16; Demosthenes cont. 
Aristokrat p. 655, s. 123. 
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stood, we are unable to make out from the passing allusions of 
Demosthenes. 

Menon was sent as commander to the Hellespont to 
supersede Autoklfis; and was himself again superseded after 
a few months, by Timomachus. Convoy for the corn-vessels 
out of the Euxine became necessary anew, as in the preceding 
year; and was furnished a second time during the autumn 
of 361 b.c. by the Athenian ships of war; 1 not merely for 
provisions under transport to Athens, but also for those going 
to Maroneia, Thasos, and other places in or near Thrace. But 
affairs in the Chersonese became yet more unfavourable to 
Athens. In the winter of 361-360 b.c., Kotys, with the 
co-operation of a body of Abydene citizens and Sestian exiles, 
who crossed the Hellespont from Abydos, contrived to surprise 
Sestos; - the most important place in the Chersonese, and 
the guard-post of the Hellespont on its European side, for all 
vessels passing in or out. The whole Chersonese was now 
thrown open to his aggressions. He made preparations for 
attacking Elaeus and KrithdtS, the two other chief possessions 
of Athens, and endeavoured to prevail on IphikratSs to take 
part in Iris projects. But that general, though he had assisted 
Kotys in defence against Athens, refused to commit the more 
patent treason involved in aggressive hostility against her. He 

1 Demosthen. adv. Polyklem, p. 1212, s. 24-26 ; p. 1213,5. 27; p. 1225, 
s. 71. 

a Demosthenfe cont. Aristokrat. p. 672, s. 187. ’Ek yetp ‘AfiiSov, rjjs 
rhv HiravTa xpbooi/ v/uv Kal oOev fitrav of 2 j | 0 t 1 > i ' Kara\afiiures, e/j 

Sytrrbv Siipeunv, e?v« Kirvs. (He is speaking of Chariddmus.) 

The other oration of Demosthenes (adv. Polykl. p. iai2)containsdistinct 
intimation that Sestos was not lost by the Athenians until after November 
361 B.c. ApoUodorns the Athenian trierarch was in the town at that time, 
as well as various friends whom he mentions j so that Sestos must have 
been still an Athenian possession in November 361 b.c. 

It is lucky for some points of historical investigation, that the purpose of 
this oration against PolyklGs (composed by Demosthenes, but spoken by 
ApoUodorns) requires great precision and specification of dates, even to 
months and days. Apollodorus complains that he has been constrained to 
boar the expense of a Hierarchy, for four months beyond the year in which 
it was incumbent upon him jointly with a colleague. He sues the person 
whose duty it was to have relieved him as successor at the end of the year, 
but who had kept aloof and cheated him. The Hierarchy of Apollodorus 
began in August 362 B.C., and lasted (not merely to Aug. 361 B.C., its 
legal term, but) to November 361 B.C. 

Rehdantz (Vitre Iphicratis, Chabrios, &e, p, 144, note), in the valuable 
chapters which he devotes to the obscure chronology of the period, has 
overlooked this exact indication of the time after which the Athenians lost 
Sestos. He supposes the loss to have taken place two or three years 
firlinr. 
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even quitted Thrace, but not daring at once to visit Athens, 
retired to Lesbos. 1 In spite of his refusal, however, the 
settlers and possessions of Athens in the Chersonese were 
attacked and imperilled by Kotys, who claimed the whole 
peninsula as his own, and established toll-gatherers at Sestos 
to levy the dues both of strait and harbour. 2 

The fortune of Athens in these regions was still unpro- 
pitious. All her late commanders, Ergophilus, Autokles, Menon, 
Timomachus, had been successively deficient in means, in 
skill, or in fidelity, and had undergone accusation at home. 3 
Timomachus was now superseded by Kephisodotus, a man of 
known enmity towards both Iphikrates and Kotys. 4 * But 
Kephisodotus achieved no more than his predecessors, and 
had even to contend against a new enemy, who crossed over 
from Abydos to Sestos to reinforce Kotys—CharidSmus with 
the mercenary division under his command. That officer, 
since his service three years before under Timotheus against 
Amphipolis, had been for some time in Asia, especially in the 
Troad. He hired himself to the satrap Artabazus; of whose 
embarrassments he took advantage to seize by fraud the towns 
of Skepsis, Kebren, and Ilium; intending to hold them as a 
little principality. 6 * Finding his position, however, ultimately 
untenable against the probable force of the satrap, he sent a 
letter across to the Chersonese, to the Athenian commander 
Kephisodotus, asking for Athenian triremes to transport his 
division across to Europe; in return for which, if granted, he 
engaged to crush Kotys and reconquer the Chersonese for 
Athens. This proposition, whether accepted or not, was 
never realised; for Charidfimus was enabled, through a truce 
unexpectedly granted to him by the satrap, to cross over from 
Abydos to Sestos without any Athenian ships. But as soon 
as he found himself in the Chersonese, far from aiding Athens 
to recover that peninsula, he actually took service with Kotys 
against her; so that Elseus and Krithfitc, her chief remaining 
posts, were in greater peril than ever. 9 

1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 664, s. 155. 

8 Demosthenes, cont. Aristokrat. p. 658, s. 136; p. 679, s. ait. 

What is said in the latter passage about the youthful Kersobleptfe, is 
doubtless not less true of his father Kotys. 

* Demosthen. pro Phormione. p. 960, s. 645 Demosth, Fals. Leg. 

p. 398 , S. 200. 

4 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat, p. 672, s. 184. ■ 

* Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 671, s, 183. Compare Pseudo-Aristot. 

(Economic. ii. 30. 

8 Demosthen, cont, Aristokrat. pp. 672, 673. 
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The victorious prospects of Kotys, however, were now un¬ 
expectedly arrested. After a reign of twenty-four years he was 
assassinated by two brothers, Python and Herakleides, Greeks 
from.the city of AJnus in Thrace, and formerly students under 
Plato at Athens. They committed the act to avenge their 
father; upon whom, as it would appear, Kotys had inflicted 
some brutal insult, under the influence of that violent and 
licentious temper which was in him combined with an energetic 
military character. 1 I-laving made their escape, Python and 
his brother retired to Athens, where they were received with 
every demonstration of honour, and presented with the 
citizenship as well as with golden wreaths j partly as tyran¬ 
nicides, partly as having relieved the Athenians from an 
odious and formidable enemy. 2 Disclaiming the warm eulogies 
heaped upon him by various speakers in the assembly, Python 
is said to have replied—“ It was a god who did the deed j we 
only lent our hands: ” 8 an anecdote, which, whether it be 


The orator reads a letter (not cited however) from the governor of 
KrithOlfi, announcing the formidable increase of forco which threatened the 
place since the arrival of Choridemus, 

1 Aristotle (Politic, v. 8, 12) mentions the act, and stales that the two 
young men did it to avenge their father. He does not expressly say what 
Kotys had done to the father; but he notices the event in illustration of the 
general category— IIoAActl 8' ImBeireis yeyevnvTai ical Sick rb els rb trfyta 
altrxiyecrBat tQv /xovdpxeiv ti vis (compare what Tacitus says about mos 
rc"itts —Annal. vi. x). Aristotle immediately adds another case of cruel 
mutilation indicted by Kotys— 'ASdftas 8’ iiriarn Kitrvor 8i« rb {Krpr)B>)vcu 
6jr' abrov irais &/, d>j bftpur/iivas. 

Compare, about Kotys, Theopompus, Fragm. 33, ed. Didot, ap. Athens;, 
xii. pp. S 31 ) 532 . 

Bdhnccke (Porschungen auf dem Gebiete der Geschichte, pp. 725, 726) 
places the death of Kotys in 359 B.c. j and seems to infer from Athenmns 
(vi. p. 248; xii. p. 531) that he had actual communication with Philip of 
Maccdon as king, whose accession took place between Midsummer 360 and 
Midsummer 3^9 b.c. But the evidence does not appear to me to bear out 
such a conclusion. 


The story cited by Athenmus from Hcgesander, about letters reaching 
Philip from Kotys, cannot be true about Inis Kotys; because it seems im¬ 
possible that Philip, in the first year of his reign, can have had any such 
flatterer as Kleisophus; Philip being at that time in the greatest political 
embarrassments, out of which he was only rescued by his indefatigable 
energy and ability. And the journey of Philip to Onokarsis, also men¬ 
tioned by Athena:us out of Theopompus, docs not imply any personal 
communication with Kotys. 

My opinion is, that the assassination of Kotys dates more probably in 
360 B.C. 

a Demosthenfis cont. Aristokrat. p. 660, s. 142 3 p. 662, s. 150; p. 675, 
s. 193. Plutarch, De Sui Laude, p. 542 E; Plutarch, adv. IColoten, 
p. 1126 B. 

8 Plutarch, De Sui Laude, ut sttjp. 
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truth or fiction, illustrates powerfully the Greek admiration of 
tyrannicide. 

The death of Kotys. gave some relief to Athenian affairs in 
the Chersonese. Of his children, even the eldest, Kersobleptes, 
was only a youth: 1 moreover two other Thracian chiefs, 
Berisades and Amadokus, now started up as pretenders to 
shares in the kingdom of Thrace. KersobleptSs employed 
as his main support and minister the mercenary general 
Charidemus, who either had already married, or did now 
marry, liis sister; a nuptial connexion had been formed in 
like manner by Amadokus with two Greeks named Simon and 
Bianor—and by Berisades with an Athenian citizen named 
Athenodorus, who (like Iphikrates and others) had founded a 
city, and possessed a certain independent dominion, in or 
near the Chersonese. 2 These Grecian mercenary chiefs thus 
united themselves by nuptial ties to the princes whom they 
served, as Seuthfis had proposed to Xenophon, and as the 
Italian Condottieri of the fifteenth century ennobled them¬ 
selves by similar alliance with princely families—for example, 
Sforza with the Visconti of Milan. All these three Thracian 
competitors were now represented by Grecian agents. But at 
first, it seems, Charidemus on behalf of Kersobleptes was the 
strongest He and his army were near 1 ‘erinthus on the 
north coast of the Propontis, where the Athenian commander, 
Kephisodotus, visited him, with a small squadron of ten 
triremes, in order to ask for the fulfilment of those fair 
promises which Charidemus had made in his letter from 
Asia. But Charidemus treated the Athenians as enemies, 
attacked by surprise the seamen on shore, and inflicted upon 
them great damage. He then pressed the Chersonese severely 
for several months, and marched even into the midst of it, to 
protect a nest of pirates whom the Athenians were besieging 
at the neighbouring islet on its western coast—Alopekonnesus. 
At length, after seven months of unprofitable warfare (dating 
from the death of Kotys), he forced Kephisodotus to conclude 
with him a convention so disastrous and dishonourable, that 
as soon as known at Athens, it was indignantly repudiated.® 


1 Demosthen. cent. Ariatokr. p, 674, s. 193. peipaiciMior, Sec. 

2 Demosth. cont. Aristolcrat. up. 623, C24, s. S-12 ; p. 664, 5. 153 (in 
which passage kjjS eorijs may be fairly taken to mean any near connexion by 
marriage). About Athenodorus, compare Isokrates, Or. viii. (de Pace) 
s. 31- 

“Demosthen. cont. Aristolcrat. p. 674-676, s. 193-199. 

In sect, 194, are the words ?)«:« Si Kii$itr63 otos ffrparnyilv, 
wphsbv ctvrbs (Charidemus) i-rreptjie r))p eri<rro\}jv hctlvpv, ksI «! rpu'jpGis, 
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Ivephisodotus, being recalled in disgrace, was put upon his 
trial, and fined; the orator Demosthenes (we are told), who 
had served as one of the trierarchs in the fleet, being among 
his accusers. 1 

Among the articles of this unfavourable convention, one was 
that the Greek city of Kardia should be specially reserved to 
Charidemus himself. That city—eminently convenient from 
its situation on the isthmus connecting the Chersonese with 
Thrace—claimed by the Athenians as within the Chersonese, 
yet at the same time intensely hostile to Athens—became his 
principal station. 2 He was fortunate enough to seize, through 
treachery, the person of the Thracian Miltokythcs, who had 
been the pronounced enemy of Kotys, and had co-operated 
with Athens. But he did not choose to hand over this 
important prisoner to Kersobleptfis, because the life of 
Miltokythfis would thus have been saved; it not being the 
custom of Thracians, in their intestine disputes, to put each 
other to death. 8 We remark with surprise a practice milder 
than that of Greece amidst a people decidedly more barbarous 
and bloodthirsty than the Greeks. Charidemus accordingly 
surrendered MiltokythSs to the Kardians, who put the prisoner 


«'/, Sr’ fiy tiSijXo ret ttjs irarnplas airip, /col ph av-yx^povuros ‘Aprafid{ov 
crwfs/l' SfteAAov avrdy. 

The verb fjice refers, in my judgement—not to the first coming out of 
Kcphisodotus from Athens to take Lhc command, ns Weber (Comment, ad 
Demosth. cont. Aristokrnt. p. 460) and other commentators think, but—to 
the coming of ICephisodotus with ten triremes to Pcrinthus, near which 
place Charidemus was, for the purpose of demanding fulfilment of what the 
latter had promised: see s. igS. When Kephisodotus came to him at 
Perinthu9 (irapSvros rov trrpaniyad—rrphs iy rfyy iictcrroAty iireirS/upet — 
s. 195) to make this demand, then Charidemus, instead of behaving honestly,' 
acted like a traitor and an enemy. The allusion to this antecedent letter 
from Charidemus to Kephisodotus, shows that the latter must have been on 
the spot for some time, and therefore that fjice cannot refer to his first 
coming out. 

The term Sari pfjyas (s. 196) counts, I presume, from the death of 
Kotys. 

1 Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 676, s. 199; -dischinfe cont, 
Ktcsiphont. p. 384, c. 20. 

Demosthenes himself may probably have been among the trierarchs called 
before the Dikaslery as witnesses to prove what took place at Perinthusand 
Alopekonnesus (Demosth. cont. Aristokrnt. p. 676, s. 200) j EuthyklSs, 
the speaker of the discourse against Aristokratfis, had been himself also 
among the officers serving (p, 675, s. 196; p. 6S3, s. 223). 

a Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 679, s. 209; p. 681, s. 316. Demosthen. 
de Halonneso, p. 87, s. 42. 

» Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 676, s. 261. cine Sms voplpov rots 
©P4Itv 4 XA.fiXovr htoKriyvivai, Si c. 
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with his son into a boat, took them a little way out to sea, 
slew the son before the eyes of the father, and then drowned 
the father himself. 1 It is not improbable that there may have 
been some special antecedent causes, occasioning intense 
antipathy on the part of the Kardians towards Miltokythes, 
and inducing Charidemus to hand him over to them as an 
acceptable subject for revenge. However this may be, their 
savage deed kindled violent indignation among all the 
Thracians, and did much injury to the cause of Kersobleptes 
and Charidemus. Though ICephisodotus had been recalled, 
and though a considerable interval elapsed before any successor 
came from Athens, yet Berisades and Amadokus joined their 
forces in one common accord, and sent to the Athenians 
propositions of alliance, with request for pecuniary aid. 
Athenodorus the general of Berisadfis, putting himself at the 
head of Thracians and Athenians together, found himself 
superior in the field to Kersobleptes and Charidfimus ; whom 
he constrained to accept a fresh convention dictated by 
himself. Herein it was provided, that the kingdom of Thrace 
should be divided in equal portions between the three com¬ 
petitors; that all three should concur in surrendering the 
Chersonese to Athens; and that the son of a leading man 
named Iphiades at Sestos, held by Charidemus as hostage for 
the adherence of that city, should be surrendered to Athens 
also. 2 

This new convention, sworn on both sides, promised to 
Athens the full acquisition which she desired. Considering 
the thing as done, the Athenians sent Chabrias as commander 
in one trireme to receive the surrender, but omitted to send 
the money requested by Athenodorus; who was accordingly 
constrained to disband his army for want of pay. Upon this 
Kersobleptes and Charidemus at once threw up their engage¬ 
ment, refused to execute the convention just sworn, and 
constrained Chabrias, who had come without any force, to 
revert to the former convention concluded with Kephisodotus. 
Disappointed and indignant, the Athenians disavowed the 

1 Demosthenes cont. Aristokiat. p. 677, s. 201. 

2 Demosth. cont. Arislokrat. p. 677, s. 202-204. 

Aristotle (Politic, v. 5, 9) mentions the association or faction of Iphiadfis 
as belonging to Abydos, not to Sestos. Perhaps there may have been an 
Abydene association now exercising influence at Sestos; at least we are 
told, that the revolution which deprived the Athenians of Sestos, was 
accomplished in part by exiles who crossed from Abydos; something like 
the relation between Argos and Corinth in the years immediately preceding 
the peace of Antalkidas. 
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act of Chabrias, in spite of his high reputation. They sent 
ten envoys to the Chersonese, insisting that the convention 
of Athenodorus should be re-sworn by all the three Thracian 
competitors—Berisadfis, Amadokus, Kersobleptes; if the third 
declined, the envoys were instructed to lake measures for 
making war upon him, while they received the engagements 
of the other two. But such a mission, without arms, obtained 
nothing from Charidenius and Kersobleptes, except delay or 
refusal; while BerisadSs and Amadokus sent to Athens bitter 
complaints respecting the breach of faith. At length, after 
some months—just after the triumphant conclusion of the 
expedition of Athens against Euboea (358 b,c.) —the Athenian 
Charfis arrived in the Chersonese, at the head of a considerable 
mercenary force. Then at length the two recusants were 
compelled to swear anew to the convention of Athenodorus, 
in the presence of the latter as well as of Berisadfis and 
Amadokus. 1 And -it would appear that before long, its con¬ 
ditions were realised. Charidfimus surrendered the Chersonese, 
of course including its principal town Sestos, to Athens; 2 yet 

1 Dcmosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 678, a. 205, 206; p. 680, s. 211 , 212 . 
The arrival of Charfis in the Hellespont is marked by DemosthenSs as 
immediately following the expedition of Athens to drive the Thebans out 
of Euboea, which took place about the middle of 358 b.C. 

a We see that Sestos musl have been surrendered on this occasion, 
although Diodorus describes it as having been conquered by Charfis five 
years afterwards, in the year 353 B.C. (Diod. xvi. 34), It is evident from 
the whole tenor of the oration of Demostlicnfis, that Charidfimus did 
actually surrender the Chersonese at this time. Had he still refused to 
surrender Sestos, the orator would not have failed to insist on the fact 
emphatically against him. Besides, Demostlienfis says, comparing the 
conduct of Philip towards the Olynthians, with that of Kersobleptfis 
towards Athens—&ceTvoj Itttlvou UtnlSaiav o&x! rrjvmain' iitiSamv, ij vhC 
anroarepeiv ovic46' albs r’ Jjv, &aitep bpSy K.ep<rof)\{im)s Xcppbv 7 ]<rot> (p. 636, 
s. 128). This distinctly announces that the Chersonese was given back to 
Athens, though reluctantly and tardily, by Kersobleptfis. Sestos must 
have been given up along with it, as the principal and most valuable post 
upon all accounts. If it be true (as Diodorus states) that Charfis in 333 
n.c. took Sestos by siege, slew the inhabitants of military age and reduced 
the rest to slavery—we must suppose the town again to have revolted 
between 358 and 333 B.c. ; that is, during the time of the Social War; 
which is highly probable. But there is much in the siatement of Diodorus 
winch I cannot distinctly make out; for he says that Kersobleptfis in 353 
b.c., on account of his hatred towards Philip, surrendered to Athens all the 
cities in the Chersonese except Knrdia. That had already been done in 
358 B.C., and without any reference to Philip; and if after surrendering the 
Chersonese in 358 B.C., Kersobleptfis had afterwards reconquered it, so as 
to have it again in his possession in the beginning of 353 B.C.— it seems 
unaccountable that Demosthenfis should say nothing about the reconquest; 
in his oration against Aristokratfis, where he is trying to make all points 
possible against Kersobleptfis. 
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he retained for himself Kardia, 1 which was affirmed (though 
the Athenians denied it) not to be included in the boundaries 
of that peninsula. The kingdom of Thrace was also divided 
between Kersobleptes, Berisades, and Amadokus; which triple 
division, diminishing the strength of each, was regarded by 
Athens as a great additional guarantee for her secure possession 
of the Chersonese. 2 

It was thus that Athens at length made good her possession 
of the Chersonese against the neighbouring Thracian poten¬ 
tates. And it would seem that her transmarine power, with its 
dependencies and confederates, now stood at a greater height 
than it had ever reached since the terrible reverses of 405 n.C. 
Among them were numbered not only a great number of the 
.dlgean islands (even the largest, Euboea, Chios, Samos, and 
Rhodes), but also various continental possessions : Byzantium 
—the Chersonese—Maroneia 8 with other places on the southern 
coast of Thrace—and Pydna, Methonfi, and Potidsea, with 
most of the region surrounding the Tliermaic Gulf. 1 This last 
portion of empire had been acquired at the cost of the Olyn- 
thian fraternal alliance of neighbouring cities, against which 
Athens too, as well as Sparta, by an impulse most disastrous 
for the future independence of Greece, had made war with an 
inauspicious success. The Macedonian king Perdikkas, with 
a just instinct towards the future aggrandisement of his dynasty, 
had assisted her in thus weakening Olynthus; feeling that the 
towns on the Thermaic Gulf, if they formed parts of a strong 
Olyntbian confederacy of brothers and neighbours, reciprocally 
attached and self-sustaining, would resist Macedonia more 
effectively, than if they were half-reluctant dependencies of 
Athens, even with the chances of Athenian aid by sea. The 
aggressive hand of Athens against Olynthus, indeed, between 

1 Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 681, s. 216. 

2 Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 623, s. 8; p. 654, s. 121. The 
chronology of these events as given by Rehdantz (Vitie Iphiqratis, Chabriw, 
&c. p. 147) appears to me nearly correct, in spite of the strong objection 
expressed against it by Weber (Prolegg. ad Demosth. cont. Aristokrat. p. 
lxxiii.)—and more exact than the chronology of Bohnecke, Forschungen, 
p. 727, who places the coming out of ICephisodotus as general to the 
Chersonese in 35S B.c., which is, I think, a full year too late. Rehdantz 
does not allow, as I think he ought to do, for a certain interval between 
ICephisodotus and the Ten Envoys, during which Athenodoius acted, for 
Athens. 

a Demosthen. cont. Polyltlem. p. 1212, s. 26. 

1 Demosthen. Philippic. I. p. 41, s. 6. rare i/ieh, S> HvSpis 

’ABrjvaToi, TliSmu ko. 1 TloriSamii an! UlsBdvpv «a! iravra rbv rbitov 
ravTov olieetov &C. 
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368-363 b.c., was hardly less mischievous, to Greece generally, 
than that of Sparta had been between 382-380 n.c. Sparta had 
crushed the Olynthian confederacy in its first brilliant promise 
—Athens prevented it from rearing its head anew. Both con¬ 
spired to break down the most effective barrier against Mace¬ 
donian aggrandisement; neither was found competent to 
provide any adequate protection to Greece in its room. 

The maximum of her second empire, which I have remarked 
that Athens attained by the recovery of the Chersonese, 1 
lasted but for a moment. During the very same year, there 
occurred that revolt among her principal allies, known by the 
name of the Social War, which gave to her power a fatal shock, 
and left the field comparatively clear for the early aggressions 
of her yet more formidable enemy—Philip of Macedon. That 
prince had already emerged from his obscurity as a hostage in 
Thebes, and had succeeded his brother Perdiklcas, slain in a 
battle with the Illyrians, as king (360-359 b.c.). At first, his 
situation appeared not merely difficult, but almost hopeless. 
Not the most prescient eye in Greece could have recognised, 
in the inexperienced youth struggling at his first accession 
against rivals at home, enemies abroad, and embarrassments of 
every kind—the future conqueror of Chaeroneia, and destroyer 
of Grecian independence. How, by his own genius, energy, 
and perseverance, assisted by the faults and dissensions of his 
Grecian enemies, he attained this inauspicious eminence will 
be recounted presently. 


In 403 B.C., after the surrender of Athens, Greece was under 
the Spartan empire. Its numerous independent city-com¬ 
munities were more completely regimented under one chief 
than they had ever been before, Athens and Thebes being 
both numbered among the followers of Sparta. 

But the conflicts already recounted (during an interval of 
forty-four years—404-403 b.c. to 360-359 b.c.) have wrought 
the melancholy change of leaving Greece more disunited, and 
more destitute of presiding Hellenic authority, than she had 

1 I lmve not made any mention of the expedition against Euboea 
(whereby Athens drove the Theban invaders out of that island), though 
it occurred just about the same time as .the recovery of the Chersonese. 

That expedition will more properly come to be spoken of in a future 
chapter. But the recovery of the Chersonese was the closing event of a 
series of proceedings which had been going on for four years; so that I 
could hardly leave that series unfinished. 
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been at any time since the Persian invasion. Thebes, Sparta, 
and Athens, had all been engaged in weakening each other; 
in which, unhappily, each has been far more successful than 
in strengthening herself. The maritime power of Athens is 
now indeed considerable, and may be called very great, if com¬ 
pared with the state of degradation to which she had been 
brought in 403 b.c. But it will presently be seen how unsub¬ 
stantial is the foundation of her authority, and how fearfully 
she has fallen off from that imperial feeling and energy which 
ennobled her ancestors under the advice of Perikles. 

It is under these circumstances, so untoward for defence, that 
the aggressor from Macedonia arises. 


CHAPTER LXXXI 

SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN 
ARMAMENT BEFORE SYRACUSE 

In the sixtieth chapter of this work, I brought down the 
history of the Grecian communities in Sicily to the close of the 
Athenian siege of Syracuse, where Nikias and Demosthenes 
with nearly their entire armament perished by so lamentable a 
fate. I now resume from that point the thread of Sicilian 
events, which still continues so distinct from those of Pelopon¬ 
nesus and Eastern Greece, that it is inconvenient to include 
both in the same chapters. 

If the destruction of the great Athenian armament (in 
September 4x3 b.c.) excited the strongest sensation throughout 
every part of the Grecian world, we may imagine the intoxica¬ 
tion of triumph with which it must have been hailed in Sicily. 
It had been achieved (Gylippus and the Peloponnesian allies 
aiding) by the united efforts of nearly all the Grecian cities in 
the island—for all of them had joined Syracuse as soon as her 
prospects became decidedly encouraging; except Naxus and 
Katana, which were allied with the Athenians—and Agrigentum, 
which remained neutral. 1 Unfortunately we know little or 
nothing of the proceedings of the Syracusans, immediately 
following upon circumstances of so much excitement and 
interest. They appear to hav.e carried on war against Katana, 
where some fugitives from the vanquished Athenian army con¬ 
tributed to the resistance against them.® But both this city 

1 Thucyd. vii, 50-38. B Lysias, Orat. xx, (pro Polystrato) s. 26, 27. 
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and Naxus, though exposed to humiliation and danger as allies 
of the defeated Athenians, contrived to escape without the loss 
of their independence. The allies of Syracuse were probably 
not eager to attack them, and therehy to aggrandise that city 
further; while the Syracusans themselves also would be sensible 
of great exhaustion, arising from the immense efforts through 
which alone their triumph had been achieved. The pecuniary 
burdens to which they had been obliged to submit—known to 
Nikins during the last months of the siege, 1 and fatally mis¬ 
leading his judgement—were so heavy as to task severely their 
powers of endurance. After paying, and dismissing with appro¬ 
priate gratitude, the numerous auxiliaries whom they had been 
obliged to hire—after celebrating the recent triumph, and 
decorating the temples, in a manner satisfactory to the ex¬ 
uberant joy of the citizens, 2 —there would probably be a general 
disposition to repose rather than to aggressive warfare. There 
would be much destruction to be repaired throughout their 
territory, poorly watched or cultivated during the year of the 
siege. 

In spite of such exhaustion, however, the sentiment of ex¬ 
asperation and vengeance against Athens, combined with 
gratitude towards the Lacedaemonians, was too powerful to be 
balked. A confident persuasion reigned throughout Greece that 
Athens 3 could not holdout for one single summer after her late 
terrific disaster; a persuasion founded greatly on the hope of a 
large auxiliary squadron to act against her from Syracuse and 
her other enemies in Sicily and Italy. In this day of Athenian 
distress, such enemies of course became more numerous. 
Especially the city of Thurii in Italy, 4 which had been friendly 
to Athens and had furnished aid to Demosthenes in his 
expedition to Sicily, now underwent a change, banished three 
hundred of the leading philo-Athcnian citizens (among them the 
rhetor Lysias), and espoused the Peloponnesian cause with 
ardour. The feeling of reaction at Thurii, and of vengeance 
at Syracuse, stimulated the citizens of both places to take 
active part in an effort promising to be easy and glorious, for 
the destruction of Athens and her empire. And volunteers 
were doubtless the more forward, as the Persian satraps of the 
sea-board were now competing with each other in invitations 
to the Greeks, with offers of abundant pay. 

Accordingly, in the summer of the year 412 b.c. (the year 

1 Thucyd. vii. 48, 49. 8 Diodor. xiii. 34. 

' * Thucyd. viii. 2 s compare vii. 55 * 

* Thucyd. vii. 33-57; Dionysius Halikaru. Judjc. de Lysii, p. 453. 
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following the catastrophe of the Athenian armament), a Sicilian 
squadron of twenty triremes from Syracuse and two from 
Selinus, under the command of Hermokratcs, reached Pelo¬ 
ponnesus and joined the Lacedaemonian fleet in its expedition 
across the JJgean to Miletus. Another squadron of ten 
triremes from Thurii, under the Rhodian Dorieus, and a 
further reinforcement from Tarenlum and Lokri, followed soon 
after. It was Hermokratcs who chiefly instigated his country¬ 
men to this effort. 1 Throughout the trying months of the 
siege, he had taken a leading part in the defence of Syracuse, 
seconding the plans of Gylippus with equal valour and 
discretion. As commander of the Syracusan squadron in the 
main fleet now acting against Athens in the JEgeaxi (events 
already described in my sixty-first chapter), his conduct was 
not less distinguished. Pie was energetic in action, and 
popular in his behaviour towards those under his command; 
but what stood out most conspicuously as well as most 
honourably, was his personal incorruptibility. While the 
Peloponnesian admiral and trierarchs accepted the bribes of 
Tissaphernes, conniving at his betrayal of the common cause 
and breach of engagement towards the armament, with indiffer¬ 
ence to the privations of their own unpaid seamen—Hermo- 
kratfis and Dorieus were strenuous in remonstrance, even to 
the extent of drawing upon themselves the indignant dis¬ 
pleasure of the Peloponnesian admiral Astyochus, as well as of 
the satrap himself. 2 They were the more earnest in perform¬ 
ing this duty, because the Syracusan and Thurian triremes 
were manned by freemen in larger proportion than the remain¬ 
ing fleet 3 

The sanguine expectation, however, entertained by Plermo- 
krates and his companions in crossing the sea from Sicily— 
that one single effort would gloriously close the war—was far 
from being realised. Athens resisted with unexpected energy; 
the Lacedaemonians were so slack and faint-hearted, that they 
even let slip the golden opportunity presented to them by the 
usurpation of the Athenian Four Hundred. TissaphernSs was 
discovered to be studiously starving and protracting the war 
for purposes of his own, which Hermokratfis vainly tried to 
counter-work by a personal visit and protest at Sparta. 4 
Accordingly the war trailed on with fluctuating success, and 
even renovated efficiency on the part of Athens; so that the 
Syracusans at home, far from hearing announced the accom- 

1 Thucyd. viii. 26, 35, 91. 2 Thucyd. viii. 29, 45, 78, 84. 

s Thucyd. viii. 84. 4 Thucyd. viii. 85. 
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plishment of those splendid anticipations under which their 
squadron had departed, received news generally unfavourable, 
and at length positively disastrous. They were informed that 
their seamen were ill-paid and distressed; while Athens, far 
from striking her colours, had found means to assemble a fleet 
at Samos competent still to dispute the mastery of the Higean. 
They heard of two successive naval defeats, which the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian and Syracusan fleets sustained in the Hellespont 1 
(one at Kynossenm—411 a.c.—a second between Abydos and 
Dardanus—410 b.c.); and at length of a third, more decisive 
and calamilous than the preceding—the battle of Kyzikus 
(409 b.c.), wherein the Lacedaemonian admiral Mindarus was 
slain, and the whole of his fleet captured or destroyed. In 
this defeat the Syracusan squadron were joint sufferers. Their 
seamen were compelled to burn all their triremes without 
exception, in order to prevent them from falling into the hands 
of the enemy; and were left destitute, without clothing or 
subsistence, on the shores of the Propontis amidst the satrapy 
of Pharnabazus. 3 4 That satrap, with generous forwardness, 
took them into his pay, advanced to them clothing and 
provision for two months, and furnished them with timber 
from the woods of Mount Ida to build fresh ships. At 
Antandrus (in the Gulf of Adramyttium, one great place of 
export for Idcean timber), where the re-construction took place, 
the Syracusans made themselves so acceptable and useful to 
the citizens, that a vote of thanks and a grant of citizenship 
was passed to all of them who chose to accept it. 3 

In recounting this battle, I cited the brief and rude despatch, 
addressed to the Lacedemonians by Hippokrat£s, surviving 
second officer of the slain Mindarus, describing the wretched 
condition of the defeated armament—“Our honour is gone. 
Mindarus is slain. The men are hungry. We know not 
what to do.” i This curious despatch has passed into history, 
because it was intercepted by the Athenians, and never 
reached its destination. But without doubt the calamitous 
state of facts, which it was intended to make known, flew 
rapidly, under many different forms of words, both to Pelo¬ 
ponnesus and to Syracuse. Sad as the reality was, the first 
impression made by the news would probably be yet sadder; 
since the intervention of Phamabazus, whereby the sufferers 

3 Thucyd. viii, 105 j Xen. Hellen, i. r, 7. 

■ a Xen. Hellen. 1 . 1, 19. 3 Xen. Hellen. 1 . 1, 23-26. 

4 Xen. Hellen. i. I, 23. "E ppsi rk Ka\d. MtvSapos kvetreroia- Treiv&wri 
T&pSpes' kiroplojj.es rl xpfl Sptfr. 
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were so much relieved, would hardly be felt or authenticated 
until after some interval. At Syracuse, the event on being- 
made known excited not only powerful sympathy with the 
sufferers, but also indignant displeasure against Hermokrates 
and his colleagues; who—having instigated their countrymen 
three years before, by sanguine hopes and assurances, to 
commence a foreign expedition for the purpose of finally- 
putting down Athens—had not only achieved nothing, but 
had sustained a series of reverses, ending at length in utter 
ruin, from the very enemy whom they had pronounced to be 
incapable of further resistance. 

It was under such sentiment of displeasure, shortly after the. 
defeat of Kyzikus, that a sentence of banishment was passed 
at Syracuse against Hermokrates and his colleagues. The 
sentence was transmitted to Asia, and made known by Hermo¬ 
krates himself to the armament, convoked in public meeting. 
While lamenting and protesting against its alleged injustice and 
illegality, he entreated the armament to maintain unabated 
good behaviour for the future, and to choose new admirals for 
the time, until the successors nominated at Syracuse should 
arrive. The news was heard with deep regret by the trierarchs, 
the pilots, and the maritime soldiers or marines; who, 
attached to Hermokrates from his popular manner, his constant 
openness of communication with them, and his anxetiy to collect 
their opinions, loudly proclaimed that they would neither 
choose, nor serve under, any other leaders. 1 But the admirals 
repressed this disposition, deprecating any resistance to the 
decree of the city. They laid down their command, inviting 
any man dissatisfied with them to prefer his complaint at once 
publicly, and reminding the soldiers of the many victories and 
glorious conflicts, both by land and sea, which had knit them 
together by the ties of honourable fellowship. No man stood 
forward to accuse them; and they consented, on the continued 
request of the armament, to remain in command, until their 
three successors arrived—Demarchus, Myskon, and Potamis. 
They then retired amidst universal regret; many of the trier¬ 
archs even binding themselves by oath, that on returning to 
Syracuse they would procure their restoration. The change of 
commanders took place at Miletus. 2 . 

Though Hermokrates, in his address to the soldiers, would 
doubtless find response when he invoked the remembrance 
of past victories, yet he would hardly have' found the like 
response in a Syracusan assembly. For if we review the 
1 Xen. I-Iellen. i. i, 27. a Xcn. Hellen. i. 1, 27-31. 
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proceedings of the armament since he conducted it from 
Syracuse to join the Peloponnesian fleet, we shall find that on 
the whole his expedition had been a complete failure, and that 
his assurances of success against Athens had ended in nothing 
but disappointment. There was therefore ample cause for the 
discontent of his countrymen. But on the other hand, as far 
as our limited means of information enable us to judge, the 
sentence of banishment against him appears to have been 
undeserved and unjust. For we cannot trace the ill-success of 
Hermokrates to any misconduct or omission on his part; while 
in regard to personal incorruptibility, and strenuous resistance 
to the duplicity of TissaphemGs, he stood out as an honourable 
exception among a body of venal colleagues. That satrap, 
indeed, as soon as Hermokrates had fallen into disgrace, cir¬ 
culated a version of his own, pretending that the latter, having 
asked money from him and been refused, had sought by 
calumnious means to revenge such refusal. 1 But this story, 
whether believed elsewhere or not, found no credit with the 
other satrap Phamabazus; who warmly espoused the cause of 
the banished general, presenting him with a sum of money 
even unsolicited. This money Hermokrates immediately 
employed in getting together triremes and mercenary soldiers 
to accomplish his restoration to Syracuse by force.* We shall 
presently see how he fared in this attempt. Meanwhile we 
may remark that the sentence of banishment, though in itself 
unjust, would appear amply justified in the eyes of his country¬ 
men by his own subsequent resort to hostile measures against 
them. 

The party opposed to HermokratGs had now the preponder¬ 
ance in Syracuse, and by their influence probably the sentence 
against him was passed, under the grief and wrath occasioned 
by the defeat of ICyzikus. Unfortunately we have only 
the most scanty information as to the internal state of 
Syracuse during the period immediately succeeding the Athe¬ 
nian siege ; a period of marked popular sentiment and peculiar 
interest. As at Athens under the pressure of the Xerxeian 
invasion—the energies of all the citizens, rich and poor, young 
and old, had been called forth for repulse of the common 
enemy, and had been not more than enough to achieve.it. As 
at Athens after the batde of Salamis and Platsea, so at Syracuse 
after the destruction of the Athenian besiegers—the people, 
elate with the plenitude of recent effort, and conscious that 
the late successful defence had been the joint work of .all, were 
1 Thucyd, viii. 8s. a Xen. Hellen., 1. I, 31; Diodor. xiii. 63. 
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in a state of animated democratical impulse, eager for the 
utmost extension and equality of political rights. Even before 
the Athenian siege, the government had been democratical; a 
fact, which Thucydides notices as among the causes of the 
successful defence, by rendering the citizens unanimous in 
resistance, and by preventing the besiegers from exciting 
intestine discontent. 1 But in the period immediately after the 
siege, it underwent changes which are said to have rendered it 
still more democratical. On the proposition of an influential 
citizen named DioklSs, a commission of Ten was named, of 
which he was president, for the purpose of revising both the 
constitution and the legislation of the city. Some organic alter¬ 
ations were adopted, one of which was, that the lot should be 
adopted, instead of the principle of election, in the nomination 
of magistrates. Furthermore, a new code, or collection of 
criminal and civil enactments, was drawn up and sanctioned. 
We know nothing of its details, but we are told that its 
penalties were extremely severe, its determination of offences 
minute and special, and its language often obscure as well as 
brief. It was known by the name of the Laws of Diokles, the 
chief of the Committee who had prepared it. Though now 
adopted at Syracuse, it did not last long; for we shall find in 
five or six years the despotism of Dionysius extinguishing it, 
just as Peisistratus had put down the Solonian legislation at 
Athens. But it was again revived at the extinction of the 
Dionysian dynasty, after the lapse of more than sixty years; 
with comments and modifications by a committee, among 
whose members were the Corinthians Kephalus and Timoleon. 
It is also said to have been copied in various other Sicilian 
cities, and to have remained in force until the absorption of all 
Sicily under the dominion of the Romans. 2 

We have the austere character of Diokles illustrated by a 
story (of more than dubious credit, 3 and of which the like is 
recounted respecting other Grecian legislators), that having 
inadvertently violated one of his own enactments, he enforced 
the duty of obedience by falling on his own sword. But 
unfortunately we are not permitted to know the substance of 
his laws, which would have thrown so much light on the 
sentiments and position of the Sicilian Greeks. Nor can we 
distinctly make out to what extent the political constitution of 
Syracuse was now changed. For though Diodorus tells us 
that the lot was now applied to the nomination of magistrates, 

1 Thucyd. vii. 55. 2 Diodor. xiii. 33-35. 

8 Compare Diodor, xiii, 7s—about the banishment of Diokifis. 
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yet he does not state whether it was applied to all magistrates, 
or under what reserves and exceptions—such, for example, as 
those adopted at Athens. Aristotle too states that the Syra¬ 
cusan people, after the Athenian siege, changed their consti¬ 
tution from a partial democracy into an entire democracy. 
Yet he describes Dionysius, five or six years afterwards, as 
pushing himself up to tho despotism by the most violent 
demagogic opposition; and as having accused, disgraced, and 
overthrown certain rich leaders then in possession of the 
functions of government. 1 If the constitutional forms were 
rendered more democratical, it would seem that the practice 
cannot have materially changed, and that the persons actually 
in leading function still continued to be rich men. 

The war carried on by the Syracusans against Naxos and 
Katana, after continuing more than three years, 2 was brought 
to a close by an enemy from without, even more formidable 
than Athens. This time, the invader was not Hellenic, but 
Phoenician—the ancient foe of Hellas, Carthage. 

It has been already recounted, how in the same eventful 
year (480 b.c.) which transported Xerxes across the Helles¬ 
pont to meet his defeat at Salamis, the Carthaginians had 
poured into Sicily a vast mercenary host under Hamilkar, for 
the purpose of reinstating in Himera the despot Terillus, 
who had been expelled by Theron of Agrigentum. On that 
occasion, Hamilkar had been slain, and his large army 
defeated, by the Syracusan despot Gelon, in the memorable 
battle of Himera. So deep had been the impression left by 
this defeat, that for the seventy years which intervened between 
480-410 b.c., the Carthaginians had never again invaded the 
island. They resumed their aggressions shortly after the 
destruction of the Athenian power before Syracuse; which 
same event had also stimulated the Persians, who had been 
kept in restraint while the Athenian empire remained un¬ 
impaired, again to act offensively for the recovery of their 
dominion over the Asiatic Greeks. The great naval power of 
Athens, inspiring not merely reserve but even alarm to 
Carthage, 8 had been a safeguard to the Hellenic world both at 

1 Aristotel. Politic, v. 3, 6. Kal tv XupaieoAtrais A Ar/poSj alnos yevipevos 
rrjs vlmts roS sroKipov row irpbs 'Ath/valovs, in mAirelas els titpoKparrlai) 
pertfiaAe. 

v, 4, 4, 5 . Kal Aiaviertos Ktmtyap&v Aatpvalov Kal r&v irKovfflav iil-ttifh) 
tt)s Tupaiwldos, Sii tV srttrreudels is Sij/toriKbs &v. 

1 Diodor. xiii. 56. 

8 Thucyd. vi. 34. Speech of HermokratSs to his countrymen at 
Syracuse—Soxet 8? /tot Kal is Ka pxifiira Uptivov elvat sripijmi. OA yip 
VOT.. N 
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its eastern and its western extremity. No sooner was that 
safeguard overthrown, than the hostile pressure of the foreigner 
began to be felt, as well upon Western Sicily as on the eastern 
coast of the Atgean. 

From this time forward for two centuries, down to the con¬ 
clusion of the second Punic war, the Carthaginians will be 
found frequent in their aggressive interventions in Sicily, and 
upon an extensive scale, so, as to act powerfully on the destinies 
of the Sicilian Greeks. Whether any internal causes had 
occurred to make them abstain from intervention during the 
preceding generations, we are unable to say. The history of 
this powerful and wealthy city is very little known. We make 
out a few facts, which impart a general idea both of her 
oligarchical government and of her extensive colonial posses¬ 
sions, but which leave us in the dark as to her continuous 
history. Her possessions were most extensive, along the coast 
of Africa both eastward and westward from her city; compre¬ 
hending also Sardinia and the Balearic Isles, but (at. this time, 
probably) few settlements in Spain. She had quite enough to 
occupy her attention elsewhere, without meddling in Sicilian 
affairs; the more so, as her province in Sicily was rather a 
dependent ally than a colonial possession. In the early 
treaties made with Rome, the Carthaginians restrict and even 
interdict the traffic of the Romans both with Sardinia and 
Africa (except Carthage itself), but they grant the amplest 
licence of intercourse with the Carthaginian province of Sicily; 
which they consider as standing in the same relation to 
Carthage as the cities of Latium stood in to Roma 1 While 
the connexion of Carthage with Sicily was thus less close, it 


iv4\TuTTov auTotr, i\\' del Sick tpjfiou eicrl pfi ware ’AfrjpaTot aindts M riif 
ir£\tv UxBmffiv, & 0 . 

1 Polybius, iii. 22, 23, 24. 

He gives three separate treaties (either wholly or in part) between the 
Carthaginians and Romans. The latest of the three belongs to the days of 
Pyrrhus, about 278 B.c. ; the earliest to 508 B.c. The intermediate treaty 
is not marked as to date by any specific evidence, hut 1 see no ground for 
supposing that it is so late as 343 B.c., which is the date assigned to it by 
Casaubon, identifying it with the treaty alluded to by Livy, vii. 27. I 
cannot but think that it is more likely to be of earlier date, somewhere 
between 480-410 B.C. This second treaty is far more restrictive than the 
first, against the Romans; for it interdicts them from all traffic either with 
Sardinia ox Africa, except the city of Carthage itself; the first treaty 
permitted such trade under certain limitations and conditions. The second 
treaty argues a comparative superiority of Carthage to Rome, which would 
rather seem to belong to the latter half of the fifth century b.c., than to the 
1 V-lf of th* fn rth. 
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would appear that her other dependencies gave her much 
trouble, chiefly in consequence of her own harsh and ex¬ 
tortionate dominion. 

All our positive information, scanty as it is, about Carthage 
and her institutions, relates to the fourth, third or second 
centuries b.c. ; yet it may be held to justify presumptive con¬ 
clusions as to the fifth century b.c., especially in reference to 
the general system pursued. The maximum of her power was 
attained before her first war with Rome, which began in 
264 b.c. ) the first and second Punic wars both of them greatly 
reduced her strength and dominion. Yet in spite of such 
reduction we learn that about 150 b.c., shortly before the third 
Punic war, which ended in the capture and depopulation of the 
city, not less than 700,000 souls 1 were computed in it, as 
occupants of a fortified circumference of above twenty miles, 
covering a peninsula with its isthmus. Upon this isthmus its 
citadel Byrsa was situated, surrounded by a triple wall of its 
own, and crowned at its summit by a magnificent temple of 
Aesculapius. The numerous population is the more remark¬ 
able, since Utica (a considerable city, colonised from Phoenicia 
more anciently than even Carthage itself, and always in¬ 
dependent of the Carthaginians, though in the condition of an 
inferior and discontented ally) was within the distance of seven 
miles from Carthage 2 on the one side, and Tunis seemingly 
not much farther off on the other. Even at that time, too, the 
Carthaginians are said to have possessed 300 tributary cities in 
Libya.® Yet this was but a small fraction of the prodigious 
empire which had belonged to them certainly in the fourth 
century b.c., and in all probability also between 480-410 b.c. 
That empire extended eastward a3 far as the Altars of the 
Philseni, near the Great Syrtis—westward all along the coast to 
the Pillars of HeraklSs and the western coast of Morocco. 
The line of coast south-east of Carthage, as far as the bay 
called the Lesser Syrtis, was proverbial (under the name of 
Byzacium and the Emporia) _ for its fertility. Along this 
extensive line were distributed indigenous Libyan tribes, living 
by agriculture j and a mixed population called Liby-Phosnicians, 
formed by intermarriage and coalition of some of these tribes 
either with colonists from Tyre and Sidon, or perhaps with a 

1 Strabo, xvii. pp. 832, 833 S Livy, Epitome, lib. 51. 

Strabo gives the circumference as 360 stadia, and the breadth of the 
isthmus as 60 stadia. But this is noticed hy Barth as much exaggerated 
(Wanderungen auf der Kilste des Mittelmeers, p. 85). 

8 Appian. Reb. Punic, viii. 7 S* * Strabo, ut sup. 
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Canaanitish population akin in race to the Phoenicians, yet of 
still earlier settlement in the country. 1 These Liby-Phoenieians 
dwelt in towns, seemingly of moderate size and unfortified, but 
each surrounded by a territory ample and fertile, yielding large 
produce. They were assiduous cultivators, but generally un- 
warlilce, which latter quality was ascribed by ancient theory to 
the extreme richness of their soil. 2 * Of the Liby-Phcenician 
towns the number is not known to us, but it must have been 
prodigiously great, since we are told that both Agathokles and 
Regulus in their respective invasions captured no less than 
200. A single district, called Tuska, is also spoken of as 
having 50 towns. 8 

A few of the towns along the coast—Ilippo, Utica, Adra- 
metum, Thapsus, Leptis, &c.—were colonies from Tyre, like 
Carthage herself. With respect to Carthage, therefore, they 
stood upon a different footing from the Liby-Phcenician towns, 
either maritime or in the interior. Yet the Carthaginians con¬ 
trived in time to render every town tributary, with the exception 
of Utica. They thus derived revenue from all the inhabitants 
of this fertile region, Tyrian, Liby-Phoenician, and indigenous 
Libyan; and the amount which they imposed appears to have 
been exorbitant. At one time, immediately after the first 
Punic war, they took from the rural cultivators as much as 
one-half of their produce, 4 * * * and doubled at one stroke the 
tribute levied upon the towns. The town and district of 
Leptis paid to them a tribute of one talent per day, or 365 
talents annually. Such exactions were not collected without 
extreme harshness of enforcement, sometimes stripping the 
tax-payer of all that he possessed; and even tearing him from 

1 This is the view of Movers, sustained with much plausibility, in bis 
learned and instructive work—Geschichte der l’hoenizier, vol. ii. part ii. 
p. 435 - 455 * See Diodor. xx. 55. 

a Livy xxix. 25. Compare the last chapter of the history of Herodotus. 

8 Diodor. xx. 17; Appian, viii. 3, 68. 

4 Colonel Leake observes, with respect to the modem Greeks, who work 
on the plains of Turkey, upon the landed property of Turkish proprietors 
—“ The Helots seem to have resembled the Greeks, who labour on the 
Turkish farms in the plains of Turkey, and who are bound to account to 
their masters for onc-balf of the produce of the soil, as Tyrtteus says of the 
Messenians of his time— 

’(1 rnep ovoi p.eykXoii axBecn ntpkporoi 
Attnroa-ilvottrt pipovrest kva.yKa.CiK ineb \vypijo, 

'Ufutru vav, Sera OF Kapvbv apmlpa $ipe t. 

(Tyitojus, Frag, 3, «d, Schneld.) 

The condition of the Greeks in the mountainous regions is not so hard ” 
(Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 168). 
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his family to be sold in person for a slave. 1 Accordingly the 
general sentiment among the dependencies towards Carthage 
was one of mingled fear and hatred, which rendered them 
eager to revolt on the landing of any foreign invader. In 
some cases the Carthaginians seem to have guarded against 
such contingencies by paid garrisons : but they also provided 
a species of garrison from among their own citizens ; by 
sending out from Carthage poor men, and assigning to them 
lots of land with the cultivators attached. This provision for 
poor citizens as emigrants (mainly analogous to the Roman 
colonies), was a standing feature in the Carthaginian political 
system, serving the double purpose of obviating discontent 
among their town population at home, and of keeping watch 
over their dependencies abroad. 3 

In the fifth century b.c., the Carthaginians had no appre¬ 
hension of any foreign enemy invading them from seaward; an 
enterprise first attempted in 316 b.c., to the surprise of every 
one, by the boldness of the Syracusan Agathoklcis. Nor were 
their enemies on the land side formidable as conquerors, 
though they were extremely annoying as plunderers. The 
Numidians and other native tribes, half-naked and predatory 
horsemen, distinguished for speed as well as for indefatigable 
activity, so harassed the individual cultivators of the soil, that 
the Carthaginians dug a long line of ditch to keep them off. 3 

1 Polybius, i. 72; Livy, xxxiv, 62. 

Movers (Geschichte der Phcenizier, ii. 2, p. 455) assigns this large 
assessment to Leptis Magna; but the passage of Livy can relate only to 
Leptis Parva, in the region called Emporia. 

Leptis Magna was at a far greater distance from Carthage, near the 
Great Syrtis. 

Dr. Barth (Wanderungen durch die KUstenldnder des Mitlellandischen 
Meers, p. 81-146) has given a recent and valuable examination of the site 
of Carthage and of the neighbouring regions. On his map, however, the 
territory called Emporia is marked near the Lesser Syrtis, 200 miles from 
Carthage (Pliny, H. N. v. 3). Yet it seems certain that the name Emporia 
must have comprised the territory south of Carthage and approaching very 
near to the city; for Scipio Africanus, in his expedition from Sicily, 
directed his pilots to steer for Emporia, He intended to land very near 
Carthage; and he actually did land on the White Cape, near to that city, 
but on the north side, and still nearer to Utica., This region north of 
Carthage was probably not included in the name Emporia (Livy, itxix. 
25-27). 

" Anstotel. Politic, 11. 8, 9; vi. 3, 5. 

8 Appian, viii. 32, 54, 59; Phlegon. Trail, de Mirabilibus, c. 18. 

Etifiaxos Si fytnv ey Tlepiriyiiefei, Kapx^Sovtovs xepira<j>peioyTas Tip' itlav 
ivapxiay, «fl pslv ipiccaovras Wo trieeheroiis iy iropQ Ktiftivovi, See. 

The line of trench however was dug apparently at an early stage of the ■ 
Carthavinian dominion j for the Carthaginians afterwards, as they vrew 
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But these barbarians did not acquire sufficient organisation to 
act for permanent objects, until the reign of Masinissa and the 
second Punic war with Rome. During the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c., therefore (prior to the invasion of Agathokles), 
the warfare carried on by the Carthaginians was constantly 
aggressive and in foreign parts. For these purposes they 
chiefly employed foreign mercenaries, hired for the occasion 
from Italy, Gaul, Spain, and the islands of the Western 
Mediterranean, together with conscripts from their Libyan 
dependencies, The native Carthaginians, 1 though encouraged 
by honorary marks to undertake this military service, were 
generally averse to it, and sparingly employed. But these 
citizens, though not often sent on foreign service, constituted a 
most formidable force when called upon. No less than forty 
thousand hoplites went forth from the gates of Carthage to 
resist Agathokles, together with one thousand cavalry, and two 
thousand war-chariots. 2 An immense public magazine—of 
arms, muniments of war of all kinds, and provisions—appears 
to have been kept in the walls of Byrsa, the citadel of 
Carthage. 3 A chosen division of 2500 citizens, men of wealth 
and family, formed what was called the Sacred Band of 
Carthage, 4 distinguished for their bravery in the field as well as 
for the splendour of their arms, and the gold and silver plate 
which formed part of their baggage. We shall find these 
citizen troops occasionally employed on service in Sicily; but 
most part of the Carthaginian army consists of Gauls, Iberians, 
Libyans, &c., a mingled host got together for the occasion, 
discordant in language as well as in customs. Such men had 
never any attachment to the cause in which they fought— 


more powerful, extended their possessions beyond the trench; as we see 
by the passages of Appian above referred to. 

■■ Movers (Gesch. der Phuaniz. ii. 2, p. 457) identifies this trench with the 
one which Pliny names near Thence on the Lesser Syrtis, as having been 
dug by order of the second Africanus—to form a boundary between the 
Roman province of Africa, and die dominion of the native kings (Pliny, 
H. N. v. 3). But I greatly doubt such identity. It appears to me that 
this last is distinct from the CarUiaginian trench. 

1 A Carthaginian citizen wore as many rings as he had served campaigns 
(Aristotel. Politic, vii, 2, 6 ), 

3 Diodor. xx. io. 

8 Appian, viii. 80. Twenty thousand panoplies, together with an 
immense stock of weapons and engines of siege, were delivered up to the 
perfidious manoeuvres of the Romans, a little before the last siege of 
Carthage. 

SeePotlicher, Geschlchte der Cartbager, p. 20-25. 

4 Diorlor "Vi 0 
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seldom, to the commanders under whom they served; while 
they were often treated by Carthage with bad faith, and reck¬ 
lessly abandoned to destruction. 1 A military system such as 
this was pregnant with danger, if ever the mercenary soldiers 
got footing in Africa; as happened after the first Punic war, 
when the city was brought to the brink of ruin. But on 
foreign service in Sicily these mercenaries often enabled 
Carthage to make conquest at the cost only of her money, 
without any waste of the blood of her own citizens. The 
Carthaginian generals seem generally to have relied, like 
Persians, upon numbers—manifesting little or no military 
skill; until we come to the Punic wars with Rome, conducted 
under Hamilkar Barca and his illustrious son Hannibal. 

Respecting the political constitution of Carthage, the facts 
known are too few, and too indistinct, to enable us to compre¬ 
hend its real working. The magistrates most conspicuous in 
rank and precedence were, the two Kings or Suffetes, who 
presided over the Senate. 2 They seem to have been renewed 
annually, though how far the same persons were re-eligible or 
actually re-chosen, we do not know; but they were always 
selected out of some few principal families or gentes. There 
is reason for believing that the genuine Carthaginian citizens 
were distributed into three tribes, thirty curioe, and three 
hundred gentes—something in the manner of the Roman 
patricians. From these gentes emanated a Senate of three 
hundred, out of which again was formed a smaller council or 
committee of thirty principes representing the curiae; 8 some¬ 
times a still smaller, of only ten principes. These little 
councils are both frequently mentioned in the political pro¬ 
ceedings of Carthage; and perhaps the Thirty may coincide 
with what Polybius calls the Gerusia or Council of Ancients— 
the Three Hundred, with that which he calls the Senate. 4 

1 See the striking description in Livy, of the motley composition of the 
Carthaginian mercenary armies, where he bestows just admiration on the 
genius of Hannibal, ior having always maintained his ascendency over 
them, and kept them in obedience and harmony (Livy, xsviii. 12). 
Compare Polybius, i. 65-67, and the manner in which Imilkon abandoned 
his mercenaries to destruction at Syracuse (Diodor. xiv. 75-77). 

2 There were in like manner two Suffetes in Gades and each of the 
other Phoenician colonies (Livy, xxviii. 37). Cornelius Nepos (Hannibal, 
0. 7 ) talks of Hannibal as having been made king (rex) when he was 
invested with his great foreign military command, at twenty-two years of 
age. So Diodorus (xiv. 54) talks about Imilkon, and Herodotus (vii. 166) 
about Hamilkar. 

3 See Movers, Die Phonizier, ii. 1, p. 483-499. 

4 Polybius, x. 18; Livy, xxx. 16. 
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Aristotle assimilates the two Kings (Suffetes) of Carthage to 
the two Kings of Sparta—and the Gerusia of Carthage also to 
that of Sparta; 1 which latter consisted of thirty members, 
including the Kings who sat in it. But Aristotle does not 
allude to any assembly at Carthage analogous to what Polybius 
calls the Senate. He mentions two Councils, one of one 
hundred members, the other of one hundred and four; and 
certain Boards of Five—the Pentarchies. He compares the 
Council of one hundred and four to the Spartan Ephors; yet 
again he talks of the Pentarchies as invested with extensive 
functions, and terms the Council of one hundred the greatest 
authority in the state. Perhaps this last Council was identical 
with the assembly of one hundred Judges (said to have been 
chosen from the Senate as a check upon the generals employed), 
or Ordo Judicum j of which Livy speaks after the second Punic 
war, as existing with its members perpetual, and so powerful 
that it overruled all the other assemblies and magistracies of 
the state. Through the influence of Hannibal, a law was 
passed to lessen the overweening power of this Order of 
Judges; causing them to be elected only for one year, instead 
of being perpetual. 2 

These statements, though coming from valuable authors, 
convey so little information and are withal so difficult to recon¬ 
cile, that both the structure and working of the political machine 
at Carthage may be said to be unknown. 8 But it seems clear 
that the general spirit of the government was highly oligarchical; 
that a few rich, old, and powerful families divided among them¬ 
selves the great offices and influence of the statej that they 
maintained themselves in pointed and even insolent distinction 
from the multitude; 1 that they stood opposed to each other in 
bitter feuds, often stained by gross perfidy and bloodshed; and 
that the treatment with which, through these violent party- 

Yet again Polybius in another place speaks of the Gerontion at Carthage 
as representing the aristocratical force, and as opposed to the or 

people (vi. 51). It would seem that by Fepiurtov he must mean the same 
as the assembly called in another passage (x. 18) 3iiy/tXijror. 

1 Aristotel. Politic, ii. 8, 2. 

8 Livy, xxxiii. 46. Justin (xix. 2) mentions the 100 select Senators set 
apart as judges. 

8 Heevcn (Ideen tlber den Verkehr der Alten Welt, part ii. p. 138, 3rd 
edit.) and Kluge (in his Dissertation, Aristoteles dePolitifi Carthnginicnsium, 
Wratisl. 1824) have discussed all these passages with ability. But their 
materials do not enable them to reach any certainty. 

4 Valerius Max. ix. 5, 4. " Insolentile inter Carthaginiensem et Cam¬ 

panula senatum quasi semulatio fuit. Ille enim separato a plebe balneo 
Invabntur, hie diverso foro utebatur.” 
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antipathies, unsuccessful generals were visited, was cruel in the 
extreme. 1 It appears that wealth was one indispensable quali¬ 
fication, and that magistrates and generals procured their 
appointments in a great measure by corrupt means. Of such 
corruption, one variety was, the habit of constantly regaling the 
citizens in collective banquets of the curia or the political 
associations; a habit so continual, and embracing so wide a 
circle of citizens, that Aristotle compares these banquets to 
the phiditia or public mess of Sparta. 2 There was a Demos or 
people at Carthage, who were consulted on particular occasions, 
and before whom propositions were publicly debated in cases 
where the Suffetes and the small Council were not all of one 
mind. 8 How numerous this Demos was, or what proportion of 
the whole population it comprised, we have no means of know¬ 
ing. But it is plain, that whether more or less considerable, its 
multitude was kept under dependence to the rich families by 
stratagems such as the banquets, the lucrative appointments 
with lots of land in foreign dependencies, &c. The purposes 
of government were determined, its powers wielded, and the 
great offices held—Suffetes, Senators, Generals, or Judges—by 
the members of a small number of wealthy families; and the 
chief opposition which they encountered, was from their feuds 
against each other. In the main, the government was con¬ 
ducted with skill and steadiness, as well for internal tranquillity, 
as for systematic foreign and commercial aggrandisement. 
Within the knowledge of Aristotle, Carthage had never suffered 
either the successful usurpation of a despot, or any violent 
intestine commotion. 4 

1 Diodor. xx. io; xxiii. 9; Valer. Max. ii. 7, 1. 

a Aristotei. Politic, iii. 5, 6. 

These banquets must have been settled, daily proceedings—as well as 
multitudinous, in order to furnish even apparent warrant for the comparison 
which Aristotle makes with the Spartan public mess. But even granting 
the analogy on these external points—the intrinsic difference of character 
and purpose between the two must have been so great that the comparison 
seems not happy. 

Livy (xxxiv. 61) talks of the circuli ct conm'vta at Carthage; but this is 
probably a general expression, without particular reference to the public 
banquets mentioned by Aristotle. 

8 Aristotei, Polit. ii. 8, 3. 

4 Aristot. Polit. ii. 8, r. He briefly alludes to the abortive conspiracy of 
Hanno (v. 6, 2), which is also mentioned in Justin (xxu 4). Hanno is said 
to have formed the plan of putting to death the Senate, and making himself 
despot. But he was detected, and executed under the severest tortures ; 
all his family being put to death along with him. 

Not only is it very difficult to make out Aristotle's statements about the 
Carthaginian government—but some of them are even contradictory. One 

N “ 
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The first eminent Carthaginian leader brought to our notice, 
is Mago (seemingly about 530-500 b.c.), who is said to have 
mainly contributed to organise the forces, and extend the 
dominion of Carthage. Of his two sons, one, Hasdrubal, 
peiished after a victorious career in Sardinia; 1 the other, 
Hamilkar, commanding at the battle of Himera in Sicily, was 
there defeated and slain by Gelon, as has been already recounted. 
After the death of Hamilkar, his son Giskon was condemned to 
perpetual exile, and passed his life in Sicily at the Greek city of 
Selinus. 2 But the sons of Hasdrubal still remained at Carthage, 
the most powerful citizens in the state; carrying on hostilities 
against the Moors and other indigenous Africans, whom they 
compelled to relinquish the tribute which Carthage had paid, 
down to that time, for the ground whereon die city was 
situated. This family are said indeed to have been so 
powerful, that a check upon their ascendency was supposed 
to be necessary; and for that purpose the select One Hundred 
Senators sitting as Judges were now nominated for the first 
time. 8 Such wars in Africa doubtless tended to prevent the 
Carthaginians from further interference in Sicily, during the 
interval between 480-410 B.c. Theie were probably other 
causes also, not known to us—and down to the year 413 B.c., 
the formidable naval power of Athens (as has been already 
remarked) kept them on the watch even for themselves. But 
now, after the great Athenian catastrophe before Syracuse, 
apprehensions from that quarter were dissipated; so that 
Carthage again found leisure, as well as inclination, to seek in 
Sicily both aggrandisement and revenge. 

It is remarkable that the same persons, acting in the same 
quarrel, who furnished the pretext or the motive for the recent 
invasion by Athens, now served in the like capacity as prompters 
to Carthage. The inhabitants of Egesta, engaged in an unequal 
war with rival neighbours at Selinus, were in both cases the 
soliciting parties. They had applied to Carthage first, without 

of these (v. 10, 3) has been pointed out by M. Barthdlemy St. Hilaire, who 
proposes to read iy Xa\Ky5dvi instead of iv KapxnSdvi. In another place (v. 10, 
4) Aiistotle calls Carthage ( 4 v KapxvMn 8p/ioicparou/i4i/]j) a state demo¬ 
cratically governed; which cannot be reconciled with what he says in it. 8, 
respecting its government. 

Aristotle compares the Council of 104 at Carthage to the Spartan Ephors. 
But it is not easy to see how so numerous a body could have transacted the 
infinite diversity of administrative and other business performed by the five 
Ephors. 

1 Justin, xtx. 1. 2 Diodor, 

* Justin, xix. 2. 
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success, 1 before they thought of sending to invoke aid from 
Athens. This war indeed had been for the time merged and 
forgotten in the larger Athenian enterprise against Syracuse; 
but it revived after that catastrophe, wherein Athens and her 
armament were shipwrecked. The Egestseans had not only 
lost their protectors, but had incurred aggravated hostility 
from their neighbours, for having brought upon Sicily so 
formidable an ultramarine enemy. Their original quarrel with 
Selinus had related to a disputed portion of border territory. 
This point they no longer felt competent to maintain, under 
their present disadvantageous circumstances. But the Selinun- 
tines, confident, as well as angry, were now not satisfied with 
success in their original claim. They proceeded to strip the 
Egestseans of other lands indisputably belonging to them, and 
seriously menaced the integrity as well as the independence of 
the city. To no other quarter could the Egestseans turn, with 
any chance of finding both will and power to protect them, 
except to Cartilage.* 

The town of Egesta (non-Hellenic or at least only semi- 
Hellenic) was situated on or near the northern line of Sicilian 
coast, not far from the western cape of the island, and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Carthaginian settlements— 
Motyfi, Panormus (now Palermo), and Soloeis or Soluntum. 
Selinus also was near the western cape, but on the southern 
coast of Sicily, with its territory conterminous to the southern 
portion of Egesta. When therefore the Egestsean envoys 
presented their urgent supplications at Carthage for aid, pro¬ 
claiming that unless assisted they must be subjugated and 
become a dependency of Selinus—the Carthaginians would 
not unreasonably conceive, that their own Sicilian settlements 
would be endangered, if their closest Hellenic neighbour were 
allowed thus to aggrandise herself. Accordingly they agreed 
to grant the aid solicited ; yet not without much debate and 
hesitation. They were uneasy at the idea of resuming military 
operations in Sicily—which had been laid aside for seventy 
years, and had moreover left such disastrous recollections 8 —at 
a moment when Syracusan courage stood in high renown, from 
the recent destruction of the Athenian armament. But the 
1 Diodor. xii. 82. 

It seems probable that the war which Diodorus mentions to have taken 

C lace in 452 B.C., between the Egestseans and Lilybaeans—was really a war 
etween Egesta and Selinus (see Diodor. xi. 86—with Wesseling’s note). 
Lilybseum as a town attained no importance until after the capture of 
Motyfi by the elder Dionysius in 396 B.c. 

8 Diodor. xiii. 43. * Diodor. xiii. 43. 
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recollections of the Gelonian victory at Himera, while they 
suggested apprehension, also kindled the appetite of revenge; 
especially in the bosom of Hannibal, the grandson of that 
general Hamilkar who had there met his death. Hannibal was 
at this moment King, or rather first of the two Suffetes, chief 
executive magistrate of Carthage, as his grandfather had been 
seventy years before. So violent had been the impression 
made upon the Carthaginians by the defeat of Himera, 
that they had banished Giskon, son of the slain general 
Hamillcar and father of Hannibal, and had condemned him to 
pass his whole life in exile. He had chosen the Greek city of 
Selinus, where probably Hannibal also had spent his youth, 
though restored since to his country and to his lamily conse¬ 
quence—and from whence he brought back an intense antipathy 
to the Greek name, as well as an impatience to wipe off by a 
signal revenge the dishonour both of his country and of his 
family. Accordingly, espousing with warmth the request of 
the Egestseans, he obtained from the Senate authority to take 
effective measures for their protection. 1 

His first proceeding was to send envoys to Egesta and 
Selinus, to remonstrate against the encroachments of the 
Selinuntines; with further instructions, in case remonstrance 
proved ineffectual, to proceed with the Egestseans to Syracuse, 
and there submit the whole dispute to the arbitration of the 
Syracusans. He foresaw that the Selinuntines, having superiority 
of force on their side, would refuse to acknowledge any arbitra¬ 
tion; and that the Syracusans, respectfully invoked by one 
party but rejected by the other, would stand aside from die 

1 Diodor. xiii. 43. Kari<mj<ray (rrparrtybv rby 'Ayylffay, Kuril viptovs riro 
fiaaiKeuavra. Oiros Si Jjv vlavbs fiiv rov rpbs rfawvct ‘rtoKap^aavros ’Apl\~ 
icov, (col irpis ‘ipipf rtkovrhffavros, nibs Si Timtavos, bs Sict ri)V rov irarpbs 
%rrav ItfnryaSeiBii, (cal Kan&iucrev iv rfl TSoktyovvri. 'O S’ ovv ’Anitas, t>v 
pAv icol tpvtrci p.io Sfitos Si rij rwy wpo'ydvoiv iriptas StopOritrairSaL 

fiovkbptvos, &0. 

The banishment of Giskon, and that too for the whole of his life, de¬ 
serves notice, as a point of comparison between the Greek republics and 
Cnrthage. A defeated general in Greece, if he survived his defent, was not 
unfrequently banished, even where there seems neither proof nor probability 
that he had been guilty of misconduct, or misjudgement, or omission. But 
I do not recollect any case in which, when a Grecian general thus apparently 
innocent was not merely defeated but slain in the battle, his son was 
banished for life, as Giskon was banished by the Carthaginians. In appre¬ 
ciating the manner in which the Grecian states, both democratical and 
oligarchical, dealt with their officers, the contemporary republic of Carthage 
is one important standard of comparison. Those who censure the Greeks, 
will have to find stronger terms of condemnation when they review the 
proceedings of the Cartnapinlans. 
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quarrel altogether. It turned out as he had expected. The 
Selinuntines sent envoys to Syracuse, to protest against the 
representations from Egesta and Carthage; but declined to 
refer their case to arbitration. Accordingly, the Syracusans 
passed a vote that they would maintain their alliance with 
Selinus, yet without impeachment of their pacific relations 
with Carthage; thus leaving the latter free to act without 
obstruction. Hannibal immediately sent over a body of troops 
to the aid of Egesta: 5000 Libyans or Africans; and 800 
Campanian mercenaries, who had been formerly in the pay 
and service of the Athenians before Syracuse, but had quitted 
that camp before the final catastrophe occurred. 1 

In spite of the reinforcement and the imposing countenance 
of Carthage, the Selinuntines, at this time in full power and 
prosperity, still believed themselves strong enough to subdue 
Egesta. Under such persuasion, they invaded the territory 
with their full force. They began to ravage the country, yet 
at first with order and precaution; but presently, finding no 
enemy in the field to oppose them, they became careless, and 
spread themselves about for disorderly plunder. This was the 
moment for which the EgesUeans and Carthaginians were 
watching. They attacked the Selinuntines by surprise, defeated 
them with the loss of 1000 men, and recaptured the whole 
booty. 2 

Thenvar, as hitherto carried on, was one offensive on the 
part of the Selinuntines, for the purpose of punishing or 
despoiling their ancient enemy Egesta. Only so far as was 
necessary for the defence of the latter, had the Carthaginians 
yet interfered. But against such an interference the Selinun¬ 
tines, if they had taken a prudent measure of their own force, 
would have seen that they were not likely to achieve any 
conquest. Moreover, they might perhaps have obtained peace 
now, had they sought it; as a considerable minority among 
them, headed by a citizen named Empedion, 8 urgently recom¬ 
mended: for Selinus appears always to have been on more 
friendly terms with Carthage than any other Grecian city in 
Sicily. Even at the great battle of Himera, the Selinuntine troops 
had not only not assisted Gelon, but had actually fought in the 
Carthaginian army under Hamilkar ; i a plea, which, had it been 
pressed, might probably have had weight with Hannibal, But 
this claim upon the good-will of Carthage appears only to have 
rendered them more confident and passionate in braving her 

1 Diodor. xiii. 43, 44. 2 Diodor. xiii. 44. , ,, • 

3 Diodor. xiii. S9. 3 Diodor. xiii. 55 1 xi. si. 
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force and in prosecuting the war. They sent to Syracuse to 
ask for aid, which the Syracusans, under present circumstances, 
promised to send them. But the promise was given with little 
cordiality, as appears by the manner in which they fulfilled it, 
as well as from the neutrality which they had professed so 
recently before; for the contest seemed to be aggressive on 
the part of Selinus, so that Syracuse had little interest in 
helping her to conquer Egesta. Neither Syracusans nor 
Selinuntines were prepared for the immense preparations, and 
energetic rapidity of movement, by which Hannibal at once 
altered the character, and enlarged the purposes, of the war. 
He employed all the ensuing autumn and winter in collecting 
a numerous host of mercenary troops from Africa, Spain, 
and Campania, with various Greeks who were willing to take 
service. 1 

In the spring of the memorable year 409 b.c., through the 
exuberant wealth of Carthage, he was in a condition to leave 
Africa with a great fleet of sixty triremes, and 1500 transports 
or vessels of burthen; 2 conveying an army, which, according 
to the comparatively low estimate of Timoeus, amounted to 
more than 100,000 men; while Ephorus extended the number 
to 200,000 infantry, and 4000 cavalry, together with muniments 
of war and battering machines for siege. With these he steered 
directly for the western Cape of Sicily, Lilybseum j taking care, 
however, to land his troops and to keep his fleet''on the 
northern side of that cape, in the bay near Motyg—and not 
to approach the southern shore, lest he should alarm the 
Syracusans with the idea that he was about to prosecute his 
voyage farther eastward along the southern coast towards their 
city. By this precaution, he took the best means for prolonging 
the period of Syracusan inaction. 

The Selinuntines, panic-struck at the advent of an enemy so 
much more overwhelming than they had expected, sent pressing 
messengers to Syracuse to accelerate the promised help. 
They had made no provision for standing on the defensive 
against a really formidable aggressor. Their walls, though strong 
enough to hold out against Sicilian neighbours, had been 

1 Diodor. xiii. S 4 - 5 & T0 ‘r KapxvSovtois ”EA\7jm ivnpzxovvres, &e. 

It cannot therefore lie exact—that which Plutarch affirms, Timoleon, 
c. 30—that the Carthaginians had never employed Greeks in their service 
at the time of the battle of the Krim6sua— b. c, 340. 7 

1 Thucyd. vi. 34. iwurol Si eiVi {the Carthaginians) yt&Ktara rav vvv, 
ffovXijStvTes- Xfutriii/ ykp /ml Hpyupop ir\ei<rrw ithtrrivrai, 80 ev 8 re nikeans 
«al TaAAa c&Tropei, 
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neglected during the long-continued absence of any foreign 
besieger, and were now in many places out of repair. Hannibal 
left them no time to make good past deficiencies. Instead 
of wasting his powerful armament (as the unfortunate Nikias 
had done five years before) by months of empty flourish and 
real inaction, he waited only until he was joined by the troops 
from Egesta and the neighbouring Carthaginian dependencies, 
and then marched his whole force straight from Lilybteum to 
Selinus. Crossing the river Mazara in his way, and storming 
the fort which lay near its mouth, he soon found himself under 
the Selinuntine walls. He distributed his army into two parts, 
each provided with battering machines and moveable wooden 
lowers ; and then assailed the walls on many points at once, 
choosing the points where they were most accessible or most 
dilapidated. Archers and slingers in great numbers were 
posted near the walls, to keep up a discharge of missiles and 
chase away the defenders from the battlements. Under cover 
of such discharge, six wooden towers were rolled up to the 
foot of the wall, to which they were equal or nearly equal in 
height, so that the armed men in their interior were prepared to 
contend with the defenders almost on a level. Against other- 
portions of the wall, battering-rams with iron heads were driven 
by the combined strength of multitudes, shaking or breaking 
through its substance, especially where it showed symptoms of 
neglect or decay. Such were the methods of attack which 
Hannibal now brought to bear upon the unprepared Selinun- 
tines. He was eager to forestall the arrival of auxiliaries, by 
the impetuous movements of his innumerable barbaric host, 
the largest seen in Sicily since his grandfather Hamilkar had 
been defeated before Himera. Collected from all the shores 
of the western Mediterranean, it presented soldiers hetero¬ 
geneous in race, in arms, in language—in everything, except 
bravery and common appetite for blood as well as plunder. 1 

The dismay of the Selinuntines, when they suddenly found 
themselves under the sweep of this destroying hurricane^ is not 
to be described. It was no part of the scheme of Hannibal to 
impose conditions or grant capitulation; for he had promised 
the plunder of their town to his soldiers. The only chance of 
the besieged was, to hold out with courage of desperation, 
until they could receive aid from their Hellenic brethren on 
the southern coast—Agrigentum, Gela, and especially Syracuse 
—all of whom they had sent to warn and to supplicate. Their 
armed population crowded to man the walls, with a resolution 

1 Diodor, xiii. ?4, SS. 
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woithy of Greeks and citizens; while the old men and the 
females, though oppressed with agony from the fate which 
seemed to menace them, lent all the aid and encouragement 
in their power. Under the sound of tiumpets, and every 
variety of war-cry, the assailants approached the walls, encoun¬ 
tering everywhere a valiant resistance. They were repulsed 
again and again, with the severest loss. But fresh troops came 
up to relieve those who were slain or fatigued; and at length, 
after a murderous struggle, a body of Campanians forced their 
way over the walls into the town. Yet in spite of such tempor¬ 
ary advantage, the heroic efforts of the besieged drove them 
out again or slew them, so that night arrived without the 
capture being accomplished. For nine successive days was 
the assault thus renewed with undiminished fury; for nine 
successive days did this heroic population maintain a successful 
resistance, though their enemies were numerous enough to 
relieve eadi other perpetually—though their own strength was 
every day failing—and though not a single friend arrived to 
their aid. At length, on the tenth day, and after terrible loss 
to the besiegers, a sufficient breach was made in the weak part 
of the wall, for the Iberians to force their way into the city. 
Still however the Selinuntines, even after their walls were 
carried, continued with unabated resolution to barricade and 
defend their narrow streets, in which their women also assisted, 
by throwing down stones and tiles upon the assailants from the 
house-tops. All these barriers were successively overthrown, 
by the unexhausted numbers, and increasing passion, of the 
barbaric host j so that the defenders were driven back from all 
sides into the agora, where most of them closed their gallant 
defence by an honourable death. A small minority, among 
whom was Empedion, escaped to Agrigentum, where they 
received the warmest sympathy and the most hospitable 
treatment. 1 

Resistance being thus at an end, the assailants spread them¬ 
selves through the town in all the fury of insatiate appetites 
—murderous, lustful, and rapacious. They slaughtered indis¬ 
criminately elders and children, preserving only the grown 
women as captives. The sad details of a town taken by 
storm are to a great degree the same in every age and nation; 
but the destroying barbarians at Selinus manifested one 
peculiarity, which marks them as lying without the pale of 
Hellenic sympathy and sentiment. They mutilated the bodies 
of the slain; some were seen with amputated hands strung 
1 Diodor, xiii, H 6 , VJ . 
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together in a row and fastened round their girdles; while 
others brandished heads on the points of their spears and 
javelins. 1 The Greeks (seemingly not numerous) who served 
under Hannibal, far from sharing in these ferocious manifesta¬ 
tions, contributed somewhat to mitigate the deplorable fate of 
the sufferers. Sixteen thousand Selinuntines are said to have 
been slain, five thousand to have been taken captive; while 
two thousand six hundred escaped to Agrigentum. 2 These 
figures are probably under, rather than above, the truth. Yet 
they do not seem entitled to any confidence; nor do they 
give us any account of the entire population in its different 
categories—old and young—men and women—freemen and 
slaves—citizens and metics. We can only pretend to appreciate 
this mournful event in the gross. All exact knowledge of its 
details is denied to us. 

It does little honour either to the generosity or to the 
prudence of the Hellenic neighbours of Selinus, that this unfor¬ 
tunate city should have been left to its fate unassisted. In 
vain was messenger after messenger despatched, as the defence 
became more and more critical, to Agrigentum, Gela, and 
Syracuse. The military force of the two former was indeed 
made ready, but postponed its march until joined by that of 
the last; so formidable was the account given of the invad¬ 
ing host. Meanwhile the Syracusans were not ready. They 
thought it requisite, first, to close the war which they were 
prosecuting against Katana and Naxus—next, to muster a large 
and carefully-appointed force. Before these preliminaries were 
finished, the nine days of siege were past, and the death-hour 
of Selinus had sounded. Probably the Syracusans were misled 
by the Sicilian operations of Nikias, who, beginning with a long 
interval of inaction, had then approached their town by slow 
blockade, such as the circumstances of his case required. 
Expecting in the case of Selinus that Hannibal would enter 
upon the like elaborate siege—and not reflecting that he was at 
the head of a vast host of miscellaneous foreigners hired for 
tire occasion, of whose lives he could afford to be prodigal, 
while Nikias commanded citizens of Athens and other Grecian 
states, whom he could not expose to the murderous but 
thorough-going process of ever-renewed assault against strong 
walls recently erected—they were thunderstruck on being 
informed that nine days of carnage had sufficed for the capture. 

The Syracusan soldiers, a select body of 3000, who at length 
joined the Geloans and Agrigentines at Agrigentum, only 
1 Diodor. xiii. <7, a Diodor, siii. <7, ?8. , 
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arrived in time to partake in the general dismay everywhere 
diffused. A joint embassy was sent by the three cities to 
Hannibal, entreating him to permit the ransom of the captives, 
and to spare the temples of the gods; while Empedion went at 
the same time to sue for compassion on behalf of his own 
fugitive fellow-citizens. To the former demand the victorious 
Carthaginian returned an answer at once haughty and charac¬ 
teristic—“The Selinuntincs have not been able to preserve 
their freedom, and must now submit to a trial of slavery. The 
gods have become offended with them, and have taken their 
departure from the town.” 1 To Empedion, an ancient friend 
and pronounced partisan of the Carthaginians, his reply was 
more indulgent. All the relatives of Empedion, found alive 
among the captives, were at once given up; moreover per¬ 
mission was granted to the fugitive Selinuntines to return, if 
they pleased, and re-occupy the town with its lands, as tributary 
subjects of Carthage. At the same time that he granted such 
permission, however, Hannibal at once caused the walls to 
be razed, and even the town with its temples to be destroyed. 2 3 
What was done about the proposed ransom, we do not hear. 

Having satiated his troops with this rich plunder, Hannibal 
now quitted the scene of bloodshed and desolation, and marched 
across the island to Himera on its northern coast. Though 
Selinus, as the enemy of Egesta, had received the first shock 
of his arms, yet it was against Himera that the grand purpose 
of his soul was directed. Here it was that Hamilkar had lost 
both his army and his life, entailing inexpiable disgrace upon 
the whole life of his son Giskon : here it was that his grandson 
intended to exact full vengeance and requital from the grand¬ 
children of those who then occupied the fated spot. Not only 
was the Carthaginian army elate with the past success, but a 
number of fresh Sikels and Sikans, eager to share in plunder 
as well as to gratify the antipathies of their race against the 

1 Diodor. xiii. 59. '0 8 b ’A yviffas iirtuplSti, robs pbv 'Se\tuavvrlous pi 

Swa/iivovs rppeiv r^v l\e« 6 epiav, ittiptai rjjs 8 av\etas robs Be Oeobs 
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3 Diodor. xiii. 59. The ruins, yet remaining, of the ancient temples of 
;Selinus, are vast and imposing ! characteristic as specimens of Doric art 
•during the fifth and. sixth centuries B.c. From the great magnitude of the 
.fallen columns, it has been supposed that they were overthrown by an 
earthquake. But the ruins afford distinct evidence, that these columns 
have been first undermined, and then overthrown by crow-bars. 

This impressive fact, demonstrating the agency of the Carthaginian 
destroyers, is stated by Niebuhr, VortrSge liber aite Geschichte, vol. iii. 
p. 107, 
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Grecian intruders, flocked to join it; thus making up the 
losses sustained in the recent assault. Having reached Hirnera, 
and disposed his army in appropriate positions around, Hannibal 
proceeded to instant attack, as at Selinus; pushing up his 
battering machines and towers against the vulnerable portions 
of the walls, and trying at the same time to undermine them. 
•The Himeneans defended themselves with desperate bravery; 
and on this occasion the defence was not unassisted, for 4000 
allies, chiefly Syracusans, and headed by the Syracusan Dioklfis, 
had come to their city as a reinforcement. For a whole day 
they repelled with slaughter repeated assaults. No impression 
being made upon the city, the besieged became so confident in 
their own valour, that they resolved not to copy the Selinuntines 
in confining themselves to defence, but to sally out at day¬ 
break the next morning and attack the besiegers in the field. 
Ten thousand gallant men—Himeneans, Syracusans, and other 
Grecian allies—accordingly marched out with the dawn; while 
the battlements were lined with old men and women as anxious 
spectators of their exploits. The Carthaginians near the walls, 
who, preparing to renew the assault, looked for nothing less 
than a sally, were taken by surprise. In spite of their great 
superiority of number, and in spite of great personal bravery, 
they fell into confusion, and were incapable of long resisting 
the gallant and orderly charge of the Greeks. At length they 
gave way and fled towards the neighbouring hill, where 
Hannibal himself with his body of reserve was posted to cover 
the operations of assault. The Greeks pursued them fiercely 
and slaughtered great numbers (6000 according to Timteus, 
but not less than 20,000, if we are to accept the broad state¬ 
ments of Ephorus), exhorting each other not to think of 
making prisoners. But in the haste and exultation of pursuit, 
they became out of breath, and their ranks fell into disorder. 
In this untoward condition, they found themselves face to face 
with the fresh body of reserve brought up by Hannibal, who 
marched down the hill to receive and succour his own defeated 
fugitives. The fortune of the battle was now so completely 
turned, that the Himereeans, after bravely contending for some 
time against these new enemies, found themselves overpowered 
and driven back to their own gates. Three thousand of their 
bravest warriors, however, despairing of their city and mindful 
of the fate of Selinus, disdained to turn their backs, and 
perished to a man in obstinate conflict with the overwhelming 
numbers of the Carthaginians. 1 

1 "Dir Inr, *tH. 6r» 
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Violent was the sorrow and dismay in Himera, when the 
flower of her troops were thus driven in as beaten men, with 
the loss of half their numbers. At this moment there chanced 
to arrive at the port a fleet of twenty-five triremes, belonging 
to Syracuse and other Grecian cities in Sicily; which triremes 
had been sent to aid the Peloponnesians in the ^Egean, but 
had since comeback, and were now got together for the special 
purpose of relieving the besieged city. So important a rein¬ 
forcement ought to have revived the spirit of the Himeraeans, 
It announced that the Syracusans were in full march across the 
island, with the main force of the city, to the relief of Himera. 
But this good nows was more than countervailed by the state¬ 
ment, that Hannibal was ordering out the Carthaginian fleet 
in the Bay of Moty£, in order that it might sail round Cape 
Lilybaeum and along the southern coast into the harbour of 
Syracuse, now defenceless through the absence of its main 
force. Apparently the Syracusan fleet, in sailing from Syracuse 
to Himera, had passed by the Bay of MotyG, observed maritime 
movement among the Carthaginians there, and picked up these 
tidings in explanation. Here was intelligence more than suffi¬ 
cient to excite alarm for home in the bosom of Dioklfis and the 
Syracusans at Himera; especially under the despondency now 
reigning. DioklSs not only enjoined the captains of the fleet 
to sail back immediately to Syracuse, in order to guard against 
the apprehended surprise, but also insisted upon marching 
back thither himself by land with the Syracusan forces, and 
abandoning the further defence of Himera. He would in his 
march home meet his fellow-citizens on their march outward, 
and conduct them back along with him. To the Himerceans, 
this was a sentence of death, or worse than death. It plunged 
them into an agony of fright and despair. But there was no 
safer counsel to suggest, nor could they prevail upon DioklSs 
to grant anything more than means of transport for carrying 
off the Himersean population, when the city was relinquished 
to the besiegers. It was agreed that the fleet, instead of sailing 
straight to Syracuse, should employ itself in carrying off as 
much of the population as could be put on board, and in 
depositing them safely at MessSnG; after which it would return 
to fetch the remainder, who would in the mean time defend 
the city with their utmost force. 

Such was the only chance of refuge now open to these un¬ 
happy Greeks, against the devouring enemy without. Imme¬ 
diately the feebler part of the population—elders, women, and 
children—crowding on board until the triremes could hold no 
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more, sailed away along the northern coast to MessSnA On 
the same night, Dioklfes also marched out of the city with his 
Syracusan soldiers ; in such haste to get home, that he could 
not even tarry to bury the numerous Syracusan soldiers who 
had been just slain in the recent disastrous sally. Many of the 
Himerceans, with their wives and children, took their departure 
along with Diokles, as their only chance of escape; since it 
was but too plain that the triremes would not carry away all. 
The bravest and most devoted portion of the Himertean 
warriors still remained, to defend their city until the triremes 
came back. After keeping armed watch on the walls all night, 
they were again assailed on the next morning by the Carthagi¬ 
nians, elate with their triumph of the preceding day and with 
the flight of so many defenders. Yet notwithstanding all the 
pressure of numbers, ferocity, and battering machines, the 
resistance was still successfully maintained; so that night 
found Himera still a Grecian city. On the next day, the 
triremes came back, .having probably deposited their un¬ 
fortunate cargo in some place of safety not so far off as 
MessSnA If the defenders could have maintained their walls 
until another sunset, many of them might yet have escaped. 
But the good fortune, and probably the physical force, of these 
brave men was now at an end. The gods were quitting 
Himera, as they had before quitted Selinus. At the moment 
when the triremes were seen coming near to the port, the 
Iberian assailants broke down a wide space of tire fortification 
with their battering-rams, poured in through the breach, and 
overcame all opposition. Encouraged by their shouts, the 
barbaric host now on all sides forced the walls, and spread 
themselves over the city, which became one scene of wholesale 
slaughter and plunder. It was no part of the scheme of 
Hannibal to interrupt the plunder, which he made over as a 
recompense to his soldiers. But he speedily checked the 
slaughter, being anxious to take as many prisoners as possible, 
and increasing the number by dragging away all who had 
taken sanctuary in the temples. A few among this wretched 
population may have contrived to reach the approaching 
triremes; all the rest either perished or fell into the hands of 
the victor. 1 

It was a proud day for the Carthaginian general when he 
stood as master on the ground of Himera; enabled to fulfil 
the duty, and satisfy the exigencies, of revenge for his slain 
grandfather. Tragical indeed was the consummation of this 
1 fliodor. xiii. 61, 62. 
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long-cherished purpose. Not merely the walls and temples 
(as at Selinus), but all the houses in Himera, were razed 
to the ground. Its temples, having been first stripped of 
their ornaments and valuables, were burnt. The women and 
children taken captive were distributed as prizes among the 
soldiers. But all the male captives, 3000 in number, were con¬ 
veyed to the precise spot where Hamilkar had been slain, and 
there put to death with indignity, 1 2 as an expiatory satisfaction 
to his lost honour. Lastly, in order that even the hated name 
of Himera might pass into oblivion, a new town called Thcrma 
(so designated because of some warm springs) was shortly after¬ 
wards founded by the Carthaginians in the neighbourhood. 3 

No man can now read the account of this wholesale massacre 
without horror and repugnance. Yet we cannot doubt, that 
among all the acts of Hannibal’s life, this was the one in which 
he most gloried; that it realised in the most complete and 
emphatic manner, his concurrent inspirations of filial sentiment, 
religious obligation, and honour as a patriot; that to show 
mercy would have been regarded as a mean dereliction of 
these esteemed impulses; and that if the prisoners had been 
even more numerous, all of them would have been equally 
slain, rendering the expiatory fulfilment only so much the 
more honourable and efficacious. In the Carthaginian religion, 
human sacrifices were not merely admitted, but passed for the 
strongest manifestation of devotional fervour, and were especially 
resorted to in times of distress, when the necessity for pro¬ 
pitiating the gods was accounted most pressing. Doubtless 
the feelings of Hannibal were cordially shared, and the 
plenitude of his revenge envied, by the army around him. So 
different, sometimes so totally contrary, is the tone and 
direction of the moral sentiments, among different ages and 
nations. 

In the numerous wavs of Greeks against Greeks, which we 
have been unfortunately called upon to study, we have found 
few or no examples of any considerable town taken by storm. 
So much the more terrible was the shock throughout the 
Grecian world, of the events just recounted; Selinus and 

1 Diodor. xiii. 62. T8v 5 1 atxna\t&rov ywaiids t« ttal tralHas fiiafiobs fit 
rb arparfaeSm/ napi^iXarff r&v S' itSpuv robs &\ 6 vras, fit rpur%i\tavs 
tvras, Itapiryayev iir) rhv rivov, it $ Ttpirepov ’A/illi.Kttt i vclmros aiirav M 
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ficed their finest prisoners as offerings of thanks to the gods (Diodor, xx, 6$). 
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I-limera, two Grecian cities of ancient standing and unin¬ 
terrupted prosperity—had both of them been stormed, ruined, 
and depopulated, by a barbaric host, within the space of three 
months. 1 No event at all parallel had occurred since the sack 
of Miletus by the Persians after the Ionic revolt (495 b.c. 2 ), 
which raised such powerful sympathy and mourning in Athens. 
The war now raging in the ./Egean, between Athens and Sparta 
with their respective allies, doubtless contributed to deaden, 
throughout Central Greece, the impression of calamitiessustained 
by Greeks at the western extremity of Sicily. But within that 
island the sympathy with the sufferers was most acute, and 
aggravated by terror for the future. The Carthaginian general 
had displayed a degree of energy equal to any Grecian officer 
throughout the war, with a command of besieging and battering 
machinery surpassing even the best equipped Grecian cities. 
The mercenaries whom he had got together were alike terrible 
from their bravery and ferocity; encouraging Carthaginian 
ambition to follow up its late rapid successes by attacks against 
the other cities of the island. No such prospects indeed were 
at once realised. Hannibal, having completed his revenge at 
Himera, and extended the Carthaginian dominion all across 
the north-west corner of Sicily (from Selinus on the southern 
sea to the site of Himera or Therma on the northern), dis¬ 
missed his mercenary troops and returned home. Most of 
them were satiated with plunder as well as pay, though the 
Campanians, who had been foremost at the capture of Selinus, 
thought themselves unfairly stinted, and retired in disgust.® 
Hannibal carried back a rich spoil, with glorious trophies, to 
Carthage, where he was greeted with enthusiastic welcome and 
admiration. 4 

Never was there a time when the Greek cities in Sicily—and 
Syracuse especially, upon whom the others would greatly rest 
in the eveut of a second Carthaginian invasion—had stronger 
motives for keeping themselves in a condition of efficacious 
defence. Unfortunately, it was just at this moment that a new 
cause of intestine discord burst upon Syracuse; fatally im¬ 
pairing her strength, and proving in its consequences destructive 
to her liberty. The banished Syracusan general HermokratSs 
had recently arrived at Messfnfi in Sicily'; where he appears to 
have been, at the time when the fugitives came from Himera. 
It has already been mentioned that he, with two colleagues, 
had commanded the Syracusan contingent serving with the 

1 Xcnoph. Hellen, i. 1, 37. 8 Herodot. vi. 28. 
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Peloponnesians under Mindarus in Asia. After the disastrous 
defeat of Kyzikus, in which Mindarus was slain and every ship 
in the fleet taken or destroyed, sentence of banishment was 
passed at Syracuse against the three admirals. Hermokrates 
was exceedingly popular among the trierarchs and the officers; 
he had stood conspicuous for incorruptibility, and had con¬ 
ducted himself (so far as we have means of judging) with 
energy and ability in his command. The sentence, unmerited 
by his behaviour, was dictated by acute vexation for the loss of 
the fleet, and for the disappointment of those expectations 
which Hermokrates had held out; combined with the fact' 
that Diokles and the opposite party were now in the ascendent 
at Syracuse. When the banished general, in making it known 
to the armament, complained of its injustice and illegality, he 
obtained warm sympathy, and even exhortations still to retain 
the command, in spite of orders from home. He forbade 
them earnestly to think of raising sedition against their common 
city and country; 1 upon which the trierarchs, when they took 
their last and affectionate leave of him, bound themselves by 
oath, as soon as they should return to Syracuse, to leave no 
means untried for procuring his restoration. 

The admonitory words addressed by Hermokratfis to the 
forwardness of the trierarchs, would have been honourable to 
his patriotism, had not his own conduct at the same time been 
worthy of the worst enemies of his country. For immediately 
on being superseded by the new admirals, he went to the 
satrap Phamabazus, in whose favour he stood high; and 
obtained from him a considerable present of money, which he 
employed in collecting mercenary troops and building ships, to 
levy war against his opponents in Syracuse and procure his 
own restoration. 2 Thus strengthened, he returned from Asia 
to Sicily, and reached the Sicilian Messenfi rather before the 
capture of Plimera by the Carthaginians. At Messfinfi he 
caused five fresh triremes to be built, besides taking into his 
pay iooq of the expelled Himerseans. At the head of these 
troops, he attempted to force his way into Syracuse, under 
concert with his friends in the city, who engaged to assist his 
admission by arms, Possibly some of the trierarchs of his 
armament, who had before sworn to lend him their aid, had 
now returned and were among this body of interior partisans. 

The moment was well chosen for such an enterprise. As 

1 Xenoph. HeUen. i. I, 28. O! S’ able tftpaircu' SeTy crratriafciv vpbs tV 
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the disaster at Kyzikus had exasperated the Syracusans against 
Hermokrat£s, so we cannot doubt that there must have been 
a strong reaction against Dioklfis and his partisans, in con¬ 
sequence of the fall of Selinus unaided, and the subsequent 
abandonment of Himera. What degree of blame may fairly 
attach to Dioklgs for these misfortunes, we are not in a 
condition to judge. But such reverses in themselves were 
sure to discredit him more or less, and to lend increased 
strength and stimulus to the partisans of the banished Hermo- 
kratSs. Nevertheless that leader, though he came to the gates 
of Syracuse, failed in his attempt to obtain admission, and was 
compelled to retire; upon which he marched his little army 
across the interior of the island, and took possession of the 
dismantled Selinus. Here he established himself as the chief 
of a new settlement, got together as many as he could of the 
expelled inhabitants (among whom probably some had already 
come back along with Empedion), and invited many fresh 
colonists from other quarters. Re-establishing a portion of 
the demolished fortifications, he found himself gradually 
strengthened by so many new-comers, as to place at his 
command a body of 6000 chosen hoplites—probably inde¬ 
pendent of other soldiers of inferior merit. With these troops 
he began to invade the Carthaginian settlements in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, Motyg and Panormus. 1 Having defeated the forces 
of both in the field, he carried his ravages successfully over 
their territories, with large acquisitions of plunder. The 
Carthaginians had now no army remaining in Sicily; for 
their immense host of the preceding year had consisted only 
of mercenaries levied for the occasion, and then disbanded. 

These events excited strong' sensation throughout Sicily. 
The valour of Hermokrat&s, who had restored Selinus and 
conquered the Carthaginians on the very ground where they 
had stood so recently in terrific force, was contrasted with the 
inglorious proceedings of DioklSs at Himera. In the public 
assemblies of Syracuse, this topic, coupled with the unjust 
sentence whereby HermokralSs had been banished, was 
emphatically set forth by his partisans; producing some 
reaction in his favour, and a still greater effect in disgracing 
his rival DioklSs. Apprised that the tide of Syracusan opinion 
was turning towards him, Hermokratfis made renewed pre¬ 
parations for his return, and resorted to a new stratagem for 
the purpose of smoothing the difficulty. He marched from 
Selinus to the ruined site of Himera, informed himself of the 
1 Diodor. xiii. 63. 
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spot where the Syracusan troops had undergone their 
murderous defeat, and collected together the bones of his 
slain fellow-citizens; which (or rather the unburied bodies) 
must have lain upon the field unheeded for about two years. 
Having placed these bones on cars richly decorated, he 
marched with his forces and conveyed them across the island 
from Himera to the Syracusan border. Here as an exile he 
halted ; thinking it suitable now to display respect for the law 
—though in his previous attempt he had gone up to the very 
gates of the city, without any similar scruples. But he sent 
forward some friends with the cars and the bones, tendering 
them to the citizens for the purpose of being honoured with due 
funeral solemnities. Their arrival was the signal for a violent 
party discussion, and for an outburst of aggravated displeasure 
against Diokles, who had left the bodies unburied on the field 
of battle. “ It was to Hermokrates (so his partisans urged) 
and to his valiant efforts against the Carthaginians, that the 
recovery of these remnants of the slain, and the opportunity of 
administering to them the funereal solemnities, was now owing. 
Let the Syracusans, after duly performing such obsequies, 
testify their gratitude to Hermokrates by a vote of restoration, 
and their displeasure against DioklSs by a sentence of banish¬ 
ment.” 1 Diokles with his partisans was thus placed at great 
disadvantage. In opposing the restoration of Hermokrates, 
he thought it necessary also to oppose the proposition for 
welcoming and burying the bones of the slain citizens. Here 
the feelings of the people went vehemently against him; the 
bones were received and interred, amidst the respectful 
attendance of all; and so strong was the reactionary sentiment 
generally, that the partisans of Hermokrates carried their 
proposition for sentencing DioklSs to banishment. But on 
the other hand, they could not so far prevail as to obtain 
the restoration of HermokratSs himself. The purposes of the 
latter had been so palpably manifested, in trying a few months 
before to force his way into the city by surprise, and in now 
presenting himself at the frontier with an armed force under 
his command.—that his re-admission would have been nothing 
less than a deliberate surrender of the freedom of the city .to a 
despot . 8 

Having failed in this well-laid stratagem for obtaining a vote 

1 Diodor. xiii. 63, 75. 

a Dlodox. xiii. 75. Kal t /Uv AfonXjji ifvyattiBij, rhv St 'Ewtoie pirfiP oW 
Jbs TpatrtSti-aVTO' btrdirrevov ybp ri )v rhvSpbs rdX/JiUV, /iii wore rvx&i/ 
■jiyt/xovias, &vaSetty iaurbr ripapvop. 
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of consent, HcrmokratSs saw that liis return could not at that 
moment be consummated by open force. He therefore retired 
from the Syracusan frontier; yet only postponing his purposes 
of armed attack until his friends in the city could provide for 
him a convenient opportunity. We see plainly that his own 
party within had been much strengthened, and his opponents 
enfeebled, by the recent manoeuvre. Of this a proof is to be 
found in the banishment of Diokl£s, who probably was not 
succeeded by any other leader of equal influence. After a 
certain interval, the partisans of Hermokrates contrived a plan 
which they thought practicable, for admitting him into the city 
by night. Forewarned by them, he marched from Selinus at 
the head of 3000 soldiers, crossed the territory of Gela, 1 and 
reached the concerted spot near the gate of Achradina during 
the night. From the rapidity of his advance, he had only a 
few troops along with him 5 the main body not having been 
able to keep up. With these few, however, he hastened to the 
gate, which he found already in possession of his friends, who 
had probably (like Pasimfilus at Corinth s ) awaited a night on 
which they were posted to act as sentinels. Master of the gate, 
HermokratGs, though joined by his partisans within in arms, 
thought it prudent to postpone decisive attack until his own main 
force came up. But during this interval, the Syracusan authorities 
in the city, apprised of what had happened, mustered their full 
military strength in the agora, and lost no time in falling upon 
the band of aggressors. After a sharply contested combat, 
these aggressors were completely worsted, and Hermokrates 
himself slain with a considerable proportion of his followers. 
The remainder having fled, sentence of banishment was passed 
upon them. Several among the wounded, however, were re¬ 
ported by their relatives as slain, in order that they might 
escape being comprised in such a condemnation. 8 

1 Diodor. xiii. 75 - 'O p-ey oty ‘EppoKp&ms rire rbv Katpby ob% Sp&v 
etWerov els rb PiitracrBai, srdhty avex&pnaev els Sehivovyra. Merit Si riva 
Xp&vov, ray <j>thav abrby perairefaropivaiv, &ppr)at pera rpurx‘b.Uev 
ffrpartaribv, Kal sropevdels Si 4 rfjs Ve^iias, %ite yvitrbs M rby avvreray- 
fiiyov rdvoy. 

“ Xenoph. Hellen, iv. 4, 8. 

8 Diodor, xiii. 75. 

Xenophon (Hellen. i. 3, 13) states that Hermokrat&, IjSi) <j>ebyay iie 
SupmcovirAy, was among those who accompanied Phamabazus along with the 
envoys Intended to go to Susa, but who only went as far as Gordium in 
Phrygia, and were detained by Phamabazus (on the requisition of Cyrus) 
for three years. This must have been in the year 407 B.c. Now I cannot 
reconcile this with the proceedings of Hermolcral8s as described by Diodoras s 
liis comintr to the Sicilian Messenfi—his exploits near Selinus—his various 
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Thus perished one of the most energetic of the Syracusan 
citizens ; a man not less effective as a defender of his country 
against foreign enemies, than himself dangerous as a formidable 
enemy to her internal liberties. It would seem, as far as we 
can make out, that his attempt to make himself master of his 
country was powerfully seconded, and might well have suc¬ 
ceeded. But it lacked that adventitious support arising from 
present embarrassment and danger in the foreign relations of 
the city, which we shall find so efficacious two years afterwards 
in promoting the ambitious projects of Dionysius. 

Dionysius—for the next coming generation the most formid¬ 
able name in the Grecian world—now appears for the first time 
in history. He was a young Syracusan of no consideration from 
family or position, described as even of low birth and low 
occupation; as a scribe or secretary, which was looked upon 
as a subordinate, though essential, function. 1 He was the son 
of HermokratSs—not that eminent person whose death has 
been just described, but another person of the same name, 
whether related or not, we do not know. 3 It is highly probable 
that he was a man of literary ability and instruction, since we 
read of him in after-days as a composer of odes and tragedies ; 
and it is certain that he stood distinguished in all the talents for 
military action—bravery, force of will, and quickness of discern¬ 
ment. On the present occasion, he espoused strenuously the 
party of Hermokratfe, and was one of those who took arms in 
the city on his behalf. Having distinguished himself in the 
battle, and received several wounds, he was among those given 

attempts to procure restoration to Syracuse;—all of which must have 
occurred in 408-407 B.c., ending with the death of Hermokralds. 

It seems to me impossible that the person mentioned by Xenophon as 
accompanying Pharnabazus into the interior can have been the eminent 
l-Iermokratds. Whether it was another person of the same name—or 
whether Xenophon was altogether misinformed—I will not take upon me 
to determine. There were really two contemporary Syracusans hearing 
that name, for the father of Dionysius the despot was named Hermolcmtfe. 

Polybius (xii. 25) states that flermokratds fought with the Lacedemo¬ 
nians at rEgospotami. He means the eminent general so called; who 
however cannot have been at /Egospolami in the summer or autumn of 
405 b.c. There is some mistake in the assertion of Polybius, but I do not 
know how to explain it. 

1 Diodor. xiii. 96 ; xiv. 66. 

Isokratds, Or. v. Philipp, s. 73 — Dionysius, 7ra\\aa-rbs &v ZvpaKotrlw 
real t£ yivei real t\i Si(ji real rats S\\ois Hircunv, &c. 

Demoslhends, adv. Leptinem. p. 506, s. 178. ypapparias, &s <pMt, &c. 
Polybius (xv. 35), iit SriiioriKfjs real raimvxjs {moOiaeas bpp.r)Bels, &c. 
Compare Polyrenus, v. 2, 2. 

a Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 24. Atoviatos i ’’Epfj.aicpdrous, Diodor, xiil, 01. 
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out for dead by bis relations. 1 In this manner he escaped the 
sentence of banishment passed against the survivors. And 
when, in the course of a certain time, after recovering from his 
wounds, he was produced as unexpectedly living—we may 
presume that his opponents and the leading men in the city 
left him unmolested, not dunking it worth while to re-open 
political inquisition in reference to matters already passed and 
finished. He thus remained in the city, marked out by his 
daring and address to the Hermokratsean party, as the person 
most fit to take up the mantle, and resume the anti-popular 
designs, of their late leader. It will presently be seen how the 
chiefs of this party lent their aid to exalt him. 

Meanwhile the internal condition of Syracuse was greatly 
enfeebled by this division. Though the three several attempts 
of HermokratSs to penetrate by force or fraud into the city had 
all failed, yet they had left a formidable body of malcontents 
behind; while the opponents also, the popular government and 
its leaders, had been materially reduced in power and con¬ 
sideration by the banishment of DioklSs. This magistrate was 
succeeded by Daphneeus and others, of whom we know nothing, 
except that they are spoken of as rich men and representing 
the sentiments ,of the rich—and that they seem to have mani¬ 
fested but little ability. Nothing could be more unfortunate 
than the weakness of Syracuse at this particular juncture: for 
the Carthaginians, elate with their success at Selinus and 
Himera, and doubtless also piqued by the subsequent retaliation 
of Hermokratfis upon their dependencies at Motye and 
Panormus, were just now meditating a second invasion of Sicily 
on a still larger scale. Not uninformed of their projects, the 
Syracusan leaders sent envoys to Carthage to remonstrate 
against them, and to make propositions for peace. But no 
satisfactory answer could be obtained, nor were the preparations 
discontinued. 2 

In the ensuing spring, the storm gathering from Africa burst 
with destructive violence upon this fated island. A mercenary 
force had been got together during the winter, greater than that 
which had sacked Selinus and Himera; 300,000 men, accord¬ 
ing to Ephorus —t 20,000, according to Xenophon and Timseus. 
Hannibal was again placed in command; but his predominant 
impulses of family and religion having been satiated by the 
great sacrifice of Himera, he excused himself on the score of 
old age, and was only induced to accept the duty by having his 
relative Imilkon named as colleague. By their joint efforts, the 
1 Diodor. xiii. 75* a Diodor. xiii. 79. 
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immense host of Iberians, Mediterranean islanders, Campanians, 
Libyans, and Numidians, was united at Carthage, and made 
ready to be conveyed across, in a fleet of 120 triremes, with no 
less than 1500 transports. 1 To protect the landing, forty 
Carthaginian triremes were previously sent over to the Bay of 
Motyfi. The Syracusan leaders, with commendable energy 
and watchfulness, immediately despatched the like number of 
triremes to attack them, in hopes of thereby checking the 
further arnval of the grand armament. They were victorious, 
destroying fifteen of the Carthaginian triremes, and driving the 
rest back to Africa.; yet their object was not attained; for 
Hannibal himself, coming forth immediately with fifty fresh 
triremes, constrained the Syracusans to retire. Presently 
afterwards the grand armament appeared, disembarking its 
motley crowd of barbaric warriors near the western cape of 
Sicily. 

Great was the alarm caused throughout Sicily by their arrival. 
All the Greek cities either now began to prepare for war, or 
pushed with a more vigorous hand equipments previously begun, 
since they seem to have had some previous knowledge of the 
purpose of the enemy. The Syracusans sent to entreat 
assistance both from the Italian Greeks and from Sparta. 
From tbe latter city, however, little was to be expected, since 
her whole efforts were now devoted to the prosecution of the 
war against Athens; this being the year wherein Kallikratidas 
commanded, and when the battle of Arginusse was fought. 

Of all Sicilian Greeks, the Agrigentines were both the most 
frightened and the most busily employed. Conterminous as 
they were with Selinus on their western frontier, and foreseeing 
that the first shock of the invasion would fall upon them, they 
immediately began to carry in their outlying property within the 
walls, as well as to accumulate a stock of provisions for endur¬ 
ing blockade. Sending for Dexippus, a Lacedaemonian then in 
Gela as commander of a body of mercenaries for the defence of 
that town, they engaged him in their service, with 1500 hoplites ; 
reinforced by 800 of those Campanians who had served with 
Hannibal at Himera, but had quitted him in disgust. 2 

Agrigentum was at this time in the highest state of prosperity 
and magnificence; a tempting prize for any invader. Its 
population was very great; comprising, according to one 
account, 20,000 citizens among an aggregate total of 200,000 
males—citizens, metics, and slaves; according to another 

1 Diodor. xiii. 80; Xenoph. Hellen. i. 5, 21. 

E Diodor. xiii. 81-84. 
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account, an aggregate total of no less than 800,000 persons; 1 
numbers unauthenticated, and not to be trusted further than as 
indicating a very populous city. Situated a little more than 
two miles from the sea, and possessing a spacious territory 
highly cultivated, especially with vines and olives, Agrigentum 
carried on a lucrative trade with the opposite coast of Africa, 
where at that time no such plantations flourished. Its temples 
and porticos, especially the spacious temple of Zeus Olympius 
—its statues and pictures—its abundance of chariots and 
horses—its fortifications—its sewers—its artificial lake of nearly 
a mile in circumference, abundantly stocked with fish—all 
these placed it on a pax with the most splendid cities of the 
Hellenic world. 2 Of the numerous prisoners taken at the 
defeat of the Carthaginians near Himera seventy years before, 
a very large proportion had fallen to the lot of the Agrigentines, 
and had been employed by them in public works contributing 
to the advantage or ornament of the city. 8 The hospitality of 
the wealthy citizens—Gellias, Antisthenfis, and others—was 
carried even to profusion. The surrounding territory was cele¬ 
brated for its breed of horses, 4 which the rich Agrigentines vied 
with each other in training and equipping for the chariot-race. 
At the last Olympic games immediately preceding this fatal 
Carthaginian invasion (that is at the 93rd Olympiad—408 b.c.), • 
the Agrigentine Exsenetus gained the prize in a chariot-race. 
On returning to Sicily after his victory, he was welcomed by 
many of his friends, who escorted him home in procession with 
300 chariots, each drawn by a pair of white horses, and all 
belonging to native Agrigentines. Of the festival by which the 
wealthy AntisthenSs celebrated the nuptials of his daughter, 
we read an account almost fabulous. Amidst all this wealth 
and luxury, it is not surprising to hear that the rough duties of 
military exercise were imperfectly kept up, and that indulgences, 
not very consistent with soldierlike efficiency, were allowed to 
the citizens on guard. 

Such was Agrigentum in May 406 b.c., when Hannibal and 
Imilkon approached it with their powerful army. Their first 
propositions, however, were not of a hostile character. They 
invited the Agrigentines to enter into alliance with Carthage; 
or if this were not acceptable, at any rate to remain neutral and 
at peace. Both propositions were declined. 6 

Besides having taken engagements with Gela and Syracuse, 

1 Diogen. Laert. vlii. 63. * Diodor, xiii, 81-84 ; Polyb, ix- 7. 

» Diodor. xi. 2$. * Virgil, ^neid. iil 704. 

* Diodor. xiii. 85, 
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the Agrigentines also felt a confidence, not unreasonable, in the 
strength of their own walls and situation. Agrigentum with its 
citadel was placed on an aggregate of limestone hills, immediately 
above the confluence of two rivers, both flowing from the 
north; the river Akragas on the eastern and southern sides of 
the city, and the Hypsas on its western side. Of this aggregate 
of hills, separated from each other by clefts and valleys, the 
northern half is the loftiest, being about 1100 feet above the 
level of the sea—the southern half is less lofty. But on all 
sides, except on the south-west, it rises by a precipitous ascent ; 
on the side towards the sea, it springs immediately out of the 
plain, thus presenting a fine prospect to ships passing along the 
coast. The whole of this aggregate of hills was encompassed 
by a continuous wall, built round the declivity, and in some 
parts hewn out of the solid rock. The town of Agrigentum 
was situated in the southern half of the walled enclosure. The 
citadel, separated from it by a ravine, and accessible only by 
one narrow ascent, stood on the north-eastern hill j it was the 
most conspicuous feature in the place, called the Athe- 
nteum, and decorated by temples of Ath£n6 and of Zeus 
Atabyrius. In the plain under the southern wall of the city 
stood the Agrigentine sepulchres. 1 

Reinforced by 800 Campanian mercenaries, with the 1500 
other mercenaries brought by Dexippus from Gela—the 
Agrigentines awaited confidently the attack upon their walls, 
which were not only in far better condition than those of 
Selinus, but also unapproachable by battering machines or 
moveable towers, except on one part of the south-western 
side. It was here that Hannibal, after reconnoitring the town 
all round, began his attack. But after hard fighting without 
success for one day, he was forced to retire at nightfall; and 
even lost his battering train, which was burnt during the night 
by a sally of the besieged. 2 Desisting from further attempts 

1 See about the topography of Agrigentum—Seyfert, Akragas, pp. 21,32, 
40 (Hamburg 1845). 

The modern town of Girgcnti stands on one of the hills of this vast 
aggregate, which is overspread with masses of ruins, and round which the 
traces of the old walls may be distinctly made oat, with considerable remains 
of them in some particular parts. 

Compare Polybius, i. 18; ix. 27. 

Pindar calls the town nora/itq r* 'Aicpirftum —Pytl). vi. C; lepbv oiiettpa 
Trorauov —Olymp. ii. xo. 

8 Diodor. xiii. 85. 

We read of a stratagem in Polysenus (v. 10, 4), whereby Imilkon is said 
to have enticed the Agrigentines, in one of their sallios, into incautious 
pursuit, by a simulated flight j and thus to have inflicted upon them a 

S^Hnn* 
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on that point, Hannibal now ordered his troops to pull down 
the tombs; which were numerous on the lower or southern 
side of the city, and many of which, especially that of the 
despot Theron, were of conspicuous grandeur. By thismeasuie 
he calculated on providing materials adequate to the erection 
of immense mounds, equal in height to the southern wall, and 
sufficiently close to it for the purpose of assault. His numerous 
host had made considerable progress in demolishing these 
tombs, and were engaged in breaking down the monument of 
Theron, when their progress was arrested by a thunderbolt 
falling upon it. This event was followed by religious terrors, 
suddenly overspreading the camp. The prophets declared 
that the violation of the tombs was an act of criminal sacrilege. 
Every night the spectres of those whose tombs had been 
profaned manifested themselves, to the affright of the soldiers 
on guard; while the judgement of the gods was manifested in 
a violent pestilential distemper. Numbers of the army perished, 
Hannibal himself among them; and even of those who escaped 
death, many were disabled from active duty by distress and 
suffering. Imilkon was compelled to appease the gods, and to 
calm the agony of the troops, by a solemn supplication accord¬ 
ing to the Carthaginian rites. He sacrificed a child, considered 
as the most propitiatory of all offerings, to Kronus; and cast 
into the sea a number of animal victims as offerings to 
Poseidon. 1 

These religious rites calmed the terrors of the army, and 
mitigated, or were supposed to have mitigated, the distemper; 
so that Imilkon, while desisting from all further meddling with 
the tombs, was enabled to resume his batteries and assaults 
against the walls, though without any considerable success. 
He also dammed up the western river Hypsas, so as to turn 
the stream against the wall; but this manoeuvre produced no 
effect. His operations were presently interrupted by the 
arrival of a powerful army which marched from Syracuse, 
under Daphnceus, to the relief of Agrigentum. Reinforced in 
its road by the military strength of Kamarina and Gela, it 
amounted to 30,000 foot and 5000 horse, on reaching the 
river Himcra, the eastern frontier of the Agrigentine territory ; 
while a fleet of thirty Syracusan triremes sailed along the coast 
to second its efforts. As these troops neared the town, Imilkon 
despatched against them a body of Iberians and Campanians;' 2 

1 Diodor. xlil, 86. 

a Diodor. xiii. 87, 

It appears that an eminence a little way eastward from Agrigentum still 
yor v o 
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who however, after a strenuous combat, were completely de¬ 
feated, and driven back to the Carthaginian camp near the 
city, where they found themselves under the protection of the 
main army. Daphnreus, having secured the victory and inflicted 
severe loss upon the enemy, was careful to prevent his troops 
from disordering their ranks in the ardour of pursuit, in the 
apprehension that Imilkon with the main body might take 
advantage of that disorder to turn the fortune of the day— 
as had happened in the terrible defeat before Himera, three 
years before. The routed Iberians were thus allowed to get 
back to the camp. At the same time the Agrigentines, 
witnessing from the walls, with joyous excitement, the flight 
of their enemies, vehemently urged their generals to lead them 
forth for an immediate sally, in order that the destruction of 
the fugitives might thus be consummated. But the generals 
were inflexible in resisting such demand; conceiving that the 
city itself would thus be stripped of its defenders, and that 
Imilkon might seize the occasion for assaulting it with his 
main body, when there was not sufficient force to repel them. 
The defeated Iberians thus escaped to the main camp; neither 
pursued by the Syracusans, nor impeded, as they passed near 
the Agrigentine walls, by the population within. 

Presently Daphnseus with his victorious army reached Agri- 
gentum, and joined the citizens; who flocked in crowds, along 
with the Lacedaemonian Dexippus, to meet and welcome them. 
But the joy of meeting, and the reciprocal congratulations on 
the recent victory, were fatally poisoned by general indignation 
for the unmolested escape of the defeated Iberians; occasioned 
by nothing less than remissness, cowardice, or corruption (so 
it was contended), on the part of the generals—first the 
Syracusan generals, and next the Agrigentine. Against the 
former, little was now said, though much was held in reserve, 
as we shall soon hear. But against the latter, tire discontent 
of the Agrigentine population burst forth instantly and impetu¬ 
ously. A public assembly being held on the spot, the Agri¬ 
gentine generals, five in number, were put under accusation. 

bears the name of II Campo Gartaginese , raising some presumption that it 
was once occupied by the Carthaginians. Evidently, the troops sent out 
by Imilkon to meet and repel Daphnmus, must have taken post to the 
eastward of Agrigentum, from which side the Syracusan army of relief 
was approaching. Seyfert (Akragas, p. 41) contests this point, and 
supposes that they musL have been on the western side; misled by the 
analogy of the Roman siege in 262 B.C., when the Carthaginian relieving 
army under Hanno were coming from the wcstwnrd—from Ilcrakleia 
(Poiyb. i. 19). 
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Among many speakers who denounced them as guilty of 
treason, the most violent of all was the Kamarinsean Menes— 
himself one of the leaders, seemingly of the Kamarinsean con¬ 
tingent in the army of Daphnseus. The concurrence of Menes, 
carrying to the Agrigentines a full sanction of their sentiments, 
wrought them up to such a pitch of fury, that the generals, 
when they came to defend themselves, found neither sympathy 
nor even common fairness of hearing. Four out of the five 
were stoned and put to death on the spot; the fifth, Argeius, 
was spared only on the ground of his youth; and even the 
Lacedaemonian Dexippus was severely censured. 1 

How far, in regard to these proceedings, the generals were 
really guilty, or how far their defence, had it been fairly heard, 
would have been valid—is a point which our scanty information 
does not enable us to determine. But it is certain that the 
arrival of the victorious Syracusans at Agrigentum completely 
altered the relative position of affairs. Instead of further 
assaulting the walls, Imilkon was attacked in his camp by 
Daphnaeus. The camp, however, was so fortified as to repel 
all attempts, and the siege from this time forward became 
only a blockade; a contest of patience and privation between 
the city and the besiegers, lasting seven or eight months from 
the commencement of the siege. At first Daphnaeus, with his 
own force united to the Agrigentines, was strong enough to 
harass the Carthaginians and intercept their supplies, so that 
the greatest distress began to prevail among their army. The 
Campanian mercenaries even broke out into mutiny, crowding, 
with clamorous demands for provision and with menace of 
deserting, round the tent of Imilkon; who barely pacified 
them by pledging to them the gold and silver drinking-cups 
of the chief Carthaginians around him, 8 coupled with entreaties 
that they would wait yet a few days. During that short 
interval, he meditated and executed a bold stroke of relief. 
The Syracusans and Agrigentines were mainly supplied by 

1 Diodor. xiii. 87. 

The youth of Argeius, combined with, the fact of his being in high 
command, makes us rather imagine that he was of noble birth : compare 
Thucydid. vi. 38—the speech ofAthenagoras, 

9 Mention is again made, sixty-five years afterwards, in the description 
of the war of Tlmoleon against the Carthaginians—of the abundance of 
gold and silver drinking.cups, and rich personal ornaments, carried by 
the native Carthaginians on military service (Diodor. xvi. 81; Plutarch, 
Timoleon, c. 28, 29). 

There was a select body of Carthaginians—a Sacred Band—mentioned 
in these later times, consisting of 2300 men of distinguished bravery as well 
as of conspicuous position in the city (Diodor. xvi. 80; xx. 10). 
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sea from Syracuse; from whence a large transport of provision- 
ships was now expected, under convoy of some Syracusan 
triremes. Apprised of their approach, Imilkon silently brought 
out forty Carthaginian triremes from MotyS and Panormus, 
with which he suddenly attacked the Syracusan convoy, noway 
expecting such a surprise. Eight Syracusan triremes were 
destroyed, the remainder were driven ashore, and the whole 
fleet of transports fell into the hands of Imilkon. Abundance 
and satisfaction now reigned in the camp of the Carthaginians, 
while the distress, and with it the discontent, was transferred 
to Agrigentum. The Campanian mercenaries in the service 
of Doxippus began the mutiny, complaining to him of their 
condition. Perhaps he had been alarmed and disgusted at 
the violent manifestation of the Agrigentines against their 
generals, extending partly to himself also. At any rate, he 
manifested no zeal m the defence, and was even suspected 
of having received a bribe of fifteen talents from the Cartha¬ 
ginians. He told the Campanians that Agrigentum was no 
longer tenable for want of supplies; upon which they immedi¬ 
ately retired, and marched away to MessfinG, affirming that 
the time stipulated for their stay had expired. Such a secession 
Struck every one with discouragement. The Agrigenline 
generals immediately instituted an examination, to ascertain 
the quantity of provision still remaining in the city. Having 
made the painful discovery that there remained but very little, 
they took the resolution of causing the city to be evacuated 
by its population during the coming night. 1 

A night followed, even more replete with woe and desolation 
than that which had witnessed the flight of Dioklds with the 
inhabitants of Himera from their native city. Few scenes can 
be imagined more deplorable than the vast population of 
Agrigentum obliged to hurry out of their gates during a 
December night, as their only chance of escape from famine 
or the sword of a merciless enemy. The road to Gela was 
beset by a distracted crowd, of both sexes and of every age 
and condition, confounded in one indiscriminate lot of suffering. 
No thought could be bestowed on the preservation of property 
or cherished possessions. Happy were they who could save 
their lives j for not a few, through personal weakness or the 
immobility of despair, were left behind. Perhaps here and 
there a citizen, combining the personal strength with the filial 
piety of ./Eneas, might carry away his aged father with the 
household gods on his shoulders ,• but for the most part, the 

1 Teodor, viii. 88. 
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old, the sick, and the impotent, all whose years were either 
too tender or too decrepit to keep up with a hurried flight, 
were of necessity abandoned. Some remained and slew them¬ 
selves, refusing even to survive the loss of their homes and 
the destruction of their city; others, among whom was the 
wealthy Gellias, consigned themselves to the protection of the 
temples, but with little hope that it would procure them safety. 
The morning’s dawn exhibited to Imilkon unguarded walls, 
a deserted city, and a miserable population of exiles huddled 
together in disorderly flight on the road to Gela. 

For these fugitives, however, the Syracusan and Agrigentine 
soldiers formed a rear-guard sufficient to keep off the aggravated 
torture of a pursuit. But the Carthaginian army found enough 
to occupy them in the undefended prey which was before 
their eyes. They rushed upon the town with the fury of men 
who had been struggling and suffering before it for eight 
months. They ransacked the houses, slew every living person 
that was left, and found plunder enough to satiate even a 
ravenous appetite. Temples as well as private dwellings were 
alike stripped, so that those who had taken sanctuary in them 
became victims like the rest; a fate which Gellias only avoided 
by setting fire to the temple in which he stood and perishing 
in its ruins. The great public ornaments and trophies of the 
city—the bull of Phalaris, together with the most precious 
statues and pictures—were preserved by Imilkon and sent 
home as decorations to Carthage. 1 While he gave up the 
houses of Agrigentum to be thus gutted, he still kept them 
standing, and caused them to serve as winter-quarters for the 
repose of his soldiers, after the hardships of an eight months’ 
siege. The unhappy Agrigentine fugitives first found shelter 
and kind hospitality at Gela; from whence they were afterwards, 
by permission of the Syracusans, transferred to Leontini. 

I have described, as far as the narrative of Diodorus permits 
us to know, this momentous and tragical portion of Sicilian 
history; a suitable preface to the long despotism of Dionysius. 
It is evident that the seven or eight months (the former of 
these numbers is authenticated by Xenophon, while the latter 
is given by Diodorus) of the siege or blockade must have 
contained matters of the greatest importance which are, not 
mentioned, and that even of the mam circumstances which 
brought about the capture, we are most imperfectly informed. 
But though we cannot fully comprehend its causes, its effects 
are easy to understand. They were terror-striking and harrowing 
1 Diodor, xiii, 8a, 90. 
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in the extreme. When the storm which had beaten down 
Selinus and Himera was now perceived to have extended its deso¬ 
lation to a city so much more conspicuous, among the wealthiest 
and most populous in the Grecian world—when the surviving 
Agrigenline population, including women and children, and 
the great proprietors of chariots whose names stood recorded 
as victors at Olympia, were seen all confounded in one common 
fate of homeless flight and nakedness—when the victorious 
host and its commanders took up their quarters in the deserted 
houses, ready to spread their conquests farther after a winter 
of repose—there was hardly a Greek in Sicily who did not 
tremble for his life and property. 1 Several of them sought 
shelter at Syracuse, while others even quitted the island 
altogether, emigrating to Italy. 

Amidst so much anguish, humiliation, and terror, there 
were loud complaints against the conduct of tjie Syracusan 
generals under whose command the disaster had occurred. 
The censure which had been cast upon them before, for not 
having vigorously pursued the defeated Iberians, was now 
revived, and aggravated tenfold by the subsequent misfortune. 
To their inefficiency the capture of Agrigentum was ascribed, 
and apparently not without substantial cause. For the town 
was so strongly placed as to defy assault, and could only be 
taken by blockade; now we discern no impediments adequate 
to hinder the Syracusan generals from procuring supplies of 
provisions j and it seems clear that the surprise of the Syracusan 
storeships might have been prevented by proper precautions; 
upon which surprise the whole question turned, between 
famine in the Carthaginian camp and famine in Agrigentum.® 
The efficiency of Dexippus and the other generals, in defend¬ 
ing Agrigentum (as depicted by Diodorus), stands sadly 
inferior to the vigour and ability displayed by Gylippus before 
Syracuse, as described by Thucydides. And we can hardly 
wonder that by men in the depth of misery, like the Agrigentines 
—or in extreme alarm, like the other Sicilian Greeks—these 
generals, incompetent or treasonable, should be regarded as 
the cause of the ruin. 

Such a state of sentiment, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have led to the condemnation of the generals and to the 
nomination of others, with little further result. But it became 

1 Diodor. xiii. 91. 

2 Diodor. xiii. 88. 

Xenophon confirms the statement of Diodorus, that Agrigentum was taken 
by famine (Helien. i. 5, 21; ii. 2, 24). 
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of far greater import, when combined with the actual situation 
of parties in Syracuse. The Hermokratean opposition party— 
repelled during the preceding year with the loss of its leader, 
yet nowise crushed—now reappeared more formidable than 
ever, under a new leader more aggressive even than Herrno- 
krales himself. 

Throughout ancient as well as modern history, defeat and 
embarrassment in the foreign relations have proved fruitful 
causes of change in the internal government. Such auxiliaries 
had been wanting to the success of Hermokratgs in the pre¬ 
ceding year. But alarms of every kind now overhung the city 
in terrific magnitude, and when the first Syracusan assembly 
was convoked on returning from Agrigentum, a mournful 
silence reigned; 1 as in the memorable description given by 
Demosthenes of the Athenian assembly held immediately after 
the taking of Elateia. 3 The generals had lost the confidence of 
their fellow-citizens; yet no one else was forward, at a juncture 
so full of peril, to assume Iheir duty, by proffering fit counsel 
for the future conduct of the wan Now was the time for 
the Hermokratean party to lay their train for putting down 
the government. Dionysius, though both young and of mean 
family, was adopted as leader in consequence of that audacity 
and bravery which even already he had displayed, both in the 
fight along with Hermokratgs and in the battles against the 
Carthaginians. Hipparinus, a Syracusan of rich family who 
had ruined himself by dissolute expenses, was eager to renovate 
his fortunes by seconding the elevation of Dionysius to the 
despotism: 3 Phifistus (the subsequent historian of Syracuse), 
rich, young, and able, threw himself ardently into the same 
cause; and doubtless other leading persons, ancient Hermo- 
krateans and others, stood forward as partisans in the conspiracy. 
But it either was, from the beginning, or speedily became, a 
movement organised for the purpose of putting the sceptre into 

1 Biodor. xiii. 91. 

8 Demosthenes de Coronl, p. 286, s. 220. 

This comparison is made by VL. Brunet de Presle, in his valuable 
historical work (Rechorches sur les Etablissemens des Grecs en Sioile, 
Part ii. s. 39, p. 219). 

8 Aristotel. Politic, v. 5, 6. Thavrai Si nerafio\u\ nTis i\iyupxlai, mi 
Jimp &w»\tiiowi rit ffiia, (mvres nai yhp at roiovrot tcaivoroftylv 

GfreBtri, ««1 fi rvpavylSt timiBevrat abrat, t) KwnuneeviCovtrtv 'impay' Htnrep 
'IiriraptVor Movbffiov it SvpaKoiaais. 

Hipparimis was the lather of Dion, respecting whom more hereafter. 

Piato, in his warm sympathy for Dion, assigns to Hipparinus more of an 
equality of rank and importance with the elder Dionysius, than the sub¬ 
sequent facts justify (Plato, EpistoL viii. p. 353 A j p. 355 P). 
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the hands of Dionysius, to whom all the rest, though several 
among them were of far greater wealth and importance, served 
but as satellites and auxiliaries. 

Amidst the silence and disquietude which reigned in the 
Syracusan assembly, Dionysius was the first who rose to address 
them. He enlarged upon a topic suitable alike to the temper 
of his auditors and to his own views. He vehemently de¬ 
nounced the generals as having betrayed the security of Syra¬ 
cuse to the Carthaginians—and as the persons to whom the 
ruin of Agrigentum, together with the impending peril of every 
man around, was owing. He set forth their misdeeds, real or 
alleged, not merely with fulness and acrimony, but with a fero¬ 
cious violence outstripping all the limits of admissible debate, 
and intended to bring upon them a lawless murder, like tire 
death of the generals recently at Agrigentum. “There they 
sit, the traitors! Do not wait for legal trial or verdict, but lay 
hands upon them at once, and inflict upon them summary 
justice.” 1 Such a brutal exhortation, not unlike that of the 
Athenian Kritias, when he caused the execution of Thera- 
mengs, in the oligarchical senate, was an offence against law as 
well as against parliamentary order. The presiding magistrates 
reproved Dionysius as a disturber of order, and fined him, as 
they were empowered by law. 3 But his partisans were loud in 
his support. Philistus not only paid down the fine for him on 
the spot, but publicly proclaimed that he would go on for the 
whole day paying all similar fines which might be imposed—and 
incited Dionysius to persist in such language as he thought 
proper. That which had begun as illegality, was now aggra¬ 
vated into open defiance of the law. Yet so enfeebled was the 
authority of the magistrates, and so vehement the cry against 
them, in the actual position of the city, that they were unable 
either to punish or to repress the speaker. Dionysius pursued 

1 Diodor. xiii. gi. ’Aropovp(po>v Si irivruv irnpeASibp Aiovimos i 
‘Eppoiepdrovs, rap pip arparnyUp Kwntyiptiffev, its vpotiSivrav rk 
•npdypa.ra roti' KapX'rjdoyiois' ri Si ■nX’fjOT) mptil-vve j rpis r)\p ubrap 
npaplav, n<tpaKahHv pdi ntptpdivai riv Kari robs vipovs nAijpov, AW Sic 
Xeiphs etidias huBelvat rljr StieriP. 

a Diodor, xiii. gi. Tap S’ ipxdprap fapioiprav rip Aiopimov tear A 
robs pipavs, tis Bopv&ovPTa, itXnrroj, 4 ras laroplas Sartpop puyypdtyas, 
air tap (x av ptydAyp, See. 

In the description given by ThucydidSs (vi. 32-39) of the debate in the 
Syracusan assembly (prior to the arrival of the Athenian expedition) in 
which Hermokratgs and Athenagoras speak, we find the magistrates 
interfering to prevent the continuance of a debate which had become very 
personal and acrimonious 3 though there was nothing in it at all brutal, nor 
any exhortation to personal violence or infringement of the law. 
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his harangue in a tone yet more inflammatory, not only 
accusing the generals of having corruptly betrayed Agrigentum, 
but also denouncing the conspicuous and wealthy citizens 
generally, as oligarchs who held tyrannical sway—who treated the 
many with scorn, and made their own profit out of the misfortunes 
of the city. Syracuse (he contended) could never be saved, 
unless men of a totally different character were invested with 
authority j men, not chosen from wealth and station, but of 
humble birth, belonging to the people by position, and kind in 
their deportment from consciousness of their own weakness. 1 
His bitter invective against generals already discredited, 
together with the impetuous warmth of his apparent sympathy 
for the people against the rich, were both alike favourably 
received. Plato states that the assembly became so furiously 
exasperated, as to follow literally the lawless and blood-thirsty 
inspirations of Dionysius, and to stone all these generals, ten in 
number, on the spot, without any form of trial. But Diodorus 
simply tells us, that a vote was passed to cashier the generals, 
and to name in their places Dionysius, Hipparinus, and others. 2 
This latter statement is, in my opinion, the more probable. 

1 Diodor. xiii. gj, 

a Plato, EpisLol. viii. p. 354 . Ol yhp rah Awvualou /col 'Iircra plvov ap^imav 
2ck€\imt«i t< irt <fov to smutp-dvais fyuv, rpvtpSivrts te ical Spa a pxisrmv 
&pXovTts' oi iral robs Bf/ca ffrpuryyobs xariKeurav fia\Xoi"rei robs irpb 
Atovualou, Kuril vipov obSiva Kplvuvros, Xra Sb Sou\eboiov pySevX p?|re ovv 
SIkj) pj)rs viptp tietririru, i\eiBepoi S' tier travrp ttAptws • iiBev at rvpavvlSes 
lylvovro abrots. 

Diodor. xiii. 92. irapavrtica robs ph (\vtro rys dpxfis, Irepoos Be 
«t\«To irrparriyois, Ip ols koI rbv Aiovbtrtop. Some little time afterwards, 
Diodorus further mentions that Dionysius accused before the public 
assembly, and caused to be put to death, Daphnteus and Demarchus (xiii. 
96): now Daphmeus was one of the generals (xiii. 86-88). 

If we assume the fact to have occurred as Plato affirms it, we cannot easily 
explain how something so impressive and terror-striking came to he trans¬ 
formed into the more commonplace statement of Diodorus, by Ephorus, 
Theopompus t Hermeias, Timteus, or Philistus, from one of whom probably 
his narrative is borrowed. 

But if we assume Diodorus to be correct, we can easily account for the 
erroneous belief in the mind of Plato. A very short time before this scene 
at Syracuse, an analogous circumstance hud really occurred at Agrigentum.. 
The assembled Agrlgentines, being Inflamed against tiieir generals for wbat 
they believed to be slackness or treachery in the recent fight with the 
Carthaginians, had stoned four of them on the spot, and only spared the 
fifth on the score of his youth (Diodor. xiii. 87). 

I cannot but think that Plato confounded m his memory the scene and 
proceedings at Syracuse with the other events, so recently antecedent, at 
Agrigentum. His letter (from which the above citation is made) was 
written in his old age—fifty years after the event. 

This is one inaccuracy as to matter of fact, which might be produced in 

nr 
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Such was the first stage of what we may term the despot’s 
progress, successfully consummated. The pseudo-demagogue 

support of the views of those who reject the letters of Plato as spurious, 
though Ast does not notice it, while going through the letters seriatim, 
and condemning them not only as un-Platonic hut as despicable com¬ 
positions. After attentively studying both the letters themselves, and 
his reasoning, I dissent entirely from Ast’s conclusion. The first letter, 
that which purports to come not from Plato, but from Dion, is the only one 
against which he seems to me to have made out a good case (see Ast, fJeber 
Platon’s Lcben und Schriften, p. 504-530). Against tho others, I cannot 
think that he has shown any sufficient ground for pronouncing them to be 
spurious, and I therefore continue to treat them as genuine, following the 
opinion of Cicero and Plutarch. It is admitted by Ast that their authenticity 
was not suspected in antiquity, as far as our knowledge extends. Without 
considering the presumption hence arising as conclusive, I think it requires 
to he countervailed by stronger substantive grounds than those which Ast 
has urged. 

Among the total number of thirteen letters, those relating to Dion and 
Dionysius (always setting aside the first letter)—that is the second, third, 
fourth, seventh, eighth, and thirteenth—are the most full of allusions to fact 
and details. Some of them go very much into detail. Now had they been 
the work of a forger, it is fair to contend that he could hardly avoid laying 
himself more open to contradiction than he has done, on the score of 
inaccuracy and inconsistency with the supposed situation. I have already 
mentioned one inaccuracy which I take to be a fault of memory, both con¬ 
ceivable and pardonable. Ast mentions another, to disprove the authenticity 
of the eighth letter, respecting the son of Dion. Plato, in this eighth letter, 
speaking in the name of the deceased Dion, recommends the Syracusans to 
name Dion’s son as one of the members of a tripartite kingship, along with 
Hipparinus (son of the elder Dionysius) and the younger Dionysius. This 
(contends Ast, p. 523) cannot be correct, because Dion’s son died before his 
father. To make the argument of Ast complete, we ought to be sure that 
Dion had only one son; for which there is doubtless the evidence of 
Plutarch, who, after having stated that the son of Dion, a youth nearly 
grown up, threw himself from the roof of the house and was killed, goes 
on to say that Kallippus, the political enemy of Dion, founded upon this 
misfortune a false rumour which he circulated— its i Alav terms yeyovits 
iyvattci rhv Aiovverlov naKety ‘ATaAAoKparijK «al erotfiffBat SidSoxov 
(Plutarch, Dion, c, 55, 56: compare also e. 21—roS TaiS(av). But since 
the rumour was altogether false, we may surely imagine that Kallippus, 
taking advantage of a notorious accident which had jnst proved fatal to 
the eldest son of Dion, may have fabricated a false statement about the 
family of Dion, though there might be a younger boy at home. It is not 
certain that the number of Dion’s children was familiarly known among the 
population of Syracuse; nor was Dion himself in the situation of an 
assured king, able to transfer his succession at once to a boy not yet adult. 
And when we find in another chapter of Plutarch’s Life of Dion (c. 31), 
that the son of Dion was called by Tiraseus, A ret/eus—and by TimonidCs, 
Hipparinus —this surely affords some presumption that there were two sons, 
ana not one son called by two different names. 

I cannot therefore admit that Ast has proved the eighth Platonic letter to 
be inaccurate in respect to matter of foot. I will add Siat the letter does not 
mention the name of Dion’s son (though Ast says it calls him Hipfarinus ); 
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Dionysius outdoes, in fierce professions of antipathy against the 
rich, anything that we read as coming from the real dema¬ 
gogues, Athenagoras at Syracuse, or Kleon at Athens. Behold 
him now sitting as a member of the new Board of Generals, 
at a moment when the most assiduous care and energy, com¬ 
bined with the greatest unanimity, were required to put the 
Syracusan military force into an adequate state of efficiency. 
It suited the policy of Dionysius not only to bestow no care 
or energy himself, but to nullify all that was bestowed by his 
colleagues, and to frustrate deliberately all chance of unanimity. 
He immediately began a systematic opposition and warfare 
against his colleagues. He refused to attend at their Board, 
or to hold any communication with them. At the frequent 
assemblies held during this agitated state of the public mind, 
he openly denounced them as engaged in treasonable corre¬ 
spondence with the enemy. It is obvious that his colleagues, 
men newly chosen in the same spirit with himself, could not as 
yet have committed any such treason in favour of the Cartha¬ 
ginians. But among them was his accomplice Hipparinus; 1 
while probably the rest also, nominated by a party devoted to 
him personally, were selected in a spirit of collusion, a3 either 
thorough-going partisans, or worthless and incompetent men, 

and that it does specify the three partners in the tripartite kingship suggested 
(though Ast says that it only mentioned two). 

Host of Asrs arguments against the authenticity of the letters, however, 
are founded, not upon alleged inaccuracies of feet, but upon what he 
maintains to be impropriety and meanness of thought, childish intrusion 
of philosophy, unseasonable mysticism and pedantry, &c. In some of his 
criticisms I coincide, through by no means in all. But I cannot accept 
them as evidence to prove die point for which he contends—the spurious¬ 
ness of the letters. The proper conclusion from his premises appears to 
me to be, that Plato wrote letters which, when tried by our canons about 
letter-writing, seem awkward, pedantic, and in bad taste. Dionysius of 
Halikarnossus (De adm. vi dicend. in Demosth. p. 1025-1044), while 
emphatically extolling the admirable composition of Plato’s dialogues, does 
not scruple to pass an unfavourable criticism upon him as a speech writer; 
referring to the speeches in the Symposion, as well as to the funeral harangue 
in the Menexenus. Still less need we be afraid to admit, that Plato was 
not a graceful letter-writer, 

That Plato would feel intensely interested, and even personally involved, 
in the quarrel between Dionysius II. and Dion, cannot be doubted. That 
he would write; letters to Dionysius on the subject—that he would anxiously 
seek to maintain influence over him, on ail grounds—that he would manifest 
a lofty opinion of himself and his own philosophy—is perfectly natural and 
credible. And when we consider both the character and the station of 
Dionysius, it is difficult to lay down beforehand any assured canon as to 
the epistolary tone which Plato would think most suitable to address him. 

1 Plutarch, Dion, c. 3. 
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easy for him to set aside. At any rate his calumnies, though 
received with great repugnance by the leading and more intel¬ 
ligent citizens, found favour with the bulk of the assembly, pre¬ 
disposed at that moment from the terrors of the situation to 
suspect every one. The new Board of Generals being thus 
discredited, Dionysius alone was listened to as an adviser. His 
first and most strenuous recommendation was, that a vote 
should be passed for restoring the exiles; men (he affirmed) 
attached to their country, and burning to save her, having 
already refused the offers of her enemies; men who had been 
thrown into banishment by previous political dispute, but who, 
if now generously recalled, would manifest their gratitude by 
devoted patriotism, aud serve Syracuse far more warmly than 
the allies invoked from Italy and Peloponnesus. His discredited 
colleagues either could not, or would not, oppose the proposi¬ 
tion; which, being warmly pressed by Dionysius and all his 
parly, was at length adopted by the assembly. The exiles 
accordingly returned, comprising all the most violent men who 
had been in arms with Hermokratfs when he was slain. They 
returned glowing with party-antipathy and revenge, prepared to 
retaliate upon others the confiscation under which they them¬ 
selves had suffered, and looking to the despotism of Dionysius 
as their only means of success. 1 

The second step of the despot’s progress was now accom¬ 
plished. Dionysius had filled up the ranks of the Hermokra- 
tean party, and obtained an energetic band of satellites, whose 
hopes and interests were thoroughly identified with his own. 
Meanwhile letters arrived from Gela, entreating reinforcements, 
as Imilkon was understood to be about to march thither. 
Dionysius, being empowered to conduct thither a body of 2000 
hoplites with 400 horsemen, turned the occasion to profitable 
account. A regiment of mercenaries, under the Lacedemonian 
Dexippus, was in garrison at Gela; while the government of 
the town is said to have been oligarchical, in the hands of the 
rich, though with a strong and discontented popular opposition. 
On reaching Gela, Dionysius immediately took part with the 
latter; < originating the most violent propositions against the 
governing rich, as he had done at Syracuse. Accusing them of 
treason in the public assembly, he obtained a condemnatory 
vote under which they were put to death and their properties 
confiscated. With the funds so acquired, he paid the arrears 
due to the soldiers of Dexippus, and doubled the pay of his 
own Syracusan division. These measures procured for him 
1 Diodor. xiii. 93. 
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immense popularity, not merely with all the soldiers, but also 
with the Geloan Demos, whom he had relieved from the 
dominion of their wealthy oligarchy. Accordingly, after passing 
a public vote, testifying their gratitude, and bestowing upon 
him large rewards, they despatched envoys to carry the formal 
expression of their sentiments to Syracuse. Dionysius resolved 
to go back thither at the same time, with his Syracusan soldiers; 
and tried to prevail on Dexippus to accompany him with his 
own division. This being refused, he went thither with his 
Syracusans alone. To the Geloans, who earnestly entreated 
that they might not be forsaken when the enemy was daily 
expected, he contented himself with replying that he would 
presently return with a larger force. 1 

A third step was thus obtained. Dionysius was going back 
to Syracuse with a testimonial of admiration and gratitude 
from Gela—with increased attachment on the part of his own 
soldiers, on account of the double pay—and with the means of 
coining and circulating a new delusion. It was on the day of 
a solemn festival that he reached the town, just as the citizens 
were coming in crowds out of the theatre. Amidst the bustle 
of such a scene as well as of the return of the soldiers, many 
citizens flocked around him to inquire, What news about the 
Carthaginians? “Do not ask about your foreign enemies 
(was the reply of Dionysius ); you have much worse enemies 
within among you. Your magistrates—these very men upon 
whose watch you rely during the indulgence of the festival— 
they are the traitors who are pillaging the public money, leaving 
the soldiers unpaid, and neglecting all necessary preparation, at 
a moment when the enemy with an immense host is on the 
point of assailing you. I knew their treachery long ago, but I 
have now positive proof of it, For Imilkon sent to me an 
envoy, under pretence of treating about the prisoners, but in 
reality to purchase my silence and connivance; he tendered 
to me a larger bribe than he had given to them, if I would 
consent to refrain from hindering them, since I could not be 
induced to take part in their intrigues. This is too much. I 
am come home now to throw up my command. While my 
colleagues are corruptly bartering away their country, I am 
willing to take my share as a citizen in the common risk, 
but I cannot endure to incur shame as an accomplice in their 
treachery." ' 

Such bold allegations, scattered by Dionysius^ among the, 
crowd pressing round him—renewed at length, with emphatic , 
1 Diodor. xiii. QV 
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formality, in the regular assembly held the next day—ami 
concluding with actual resignation—struck deep terror into the 
Syracusan mind. He spoke with authority, not merely as one 
fresh from the frontier exposed, but also as bearing the grateful 
testimonial of the Geloans, echoed with enthusiasm by the 
soldiers whose pay he had recently doubled. His assertion 
of the special message from Imilkon, probably an impudent 
falsehood, was confidently accepted and backed by all these 
men, as well as by his other partisans, the Hermokratean party, 
and most of all by the restored exiles. What defence the 
accused generals made, or tried to makei we are not told. It 
was not likely to prevail, nor did it prevail, against the positive 
deposition of a witness so powerfully seconded. The people, 
persuaded of their treason, were incensed against them, and 
trembled at the thought of being left, by the resignation of 
Dionysius, to the protection of such treacherous guardians 
against the impending invasion. Now was the time for his 
partisans to come forward with their main proposition: “ Why 
not get rid of these traitors, and keep Dionysius alone? Leave 
them to be tried and punished at a more convenient season; 
but elect him at once general with full powers, to make head 
against the pressing emergency from without. Do not wait 
until the enemy is actually assaulting our walls. Dionysius is 
the man for our purpose, the only one with whom we have 
a chance of safety. Recollect that out glorious victory over 
the 300,000 Carthaginians at Himera was achieved by Gelon 
acting as general with full powers." Such rhetoric was 
irresistible in the present temper of the assembly—when the 
partisans of Dionysius were full of audacity and acclamation— 
when his opponents were discomfited, suspicious of each other, 
and without any positive scheme to propose—and when the 
storm which had already overwhelmed Selinus, Himera, and 
Agrigentum, was about to burst on Gela and Syracuse. A 
vote of the assembly was passed, appointing Dionysius general 
of the city, alone, and with full powers j 1 by what majority we 
do not know. 

The first use which the new general-plenipotentiary made of 
his dignity, was to propose, in the same assembly, that the pay 
of the soldiers should be doubled. Such liberality (he said) 
would be the best means of stimulating their zeal; while in 
regard to expense, there need be no hesitation; the money 
might easily be provided. 

Thus was consummated the fourth, and most important, act 
1 Diodor. xiii. 94. 
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of the despot’s progress. A vote of the assembly had been 
obtained, passed in constitutional forms, vesting in Dionysius 
a single-handed power unknown to and above the laws— 
unlimited and unresponsible. But he was well aware that the 
majority of those who thus voted had no intention of per¬ 
manently abnegating their freedom—that they meant only to 
create a temporary dictatorship, under the pressing danger of 
the moment, for the express purpose of preserving their freedom 
against a foreign enemy—and that even thus much had been 
obtained by impudent delusion and calumny, which subsequent 
reflection would speedily dissipate. No sooner had the vote 
passed than symptoms of regret and alarm became manifest 
among the people. What one assembly had conferred, a 
second repentant assembly might revoke. 1 It therefore now 
remained for Dionysius to ensure the perpetuity of his power 
by some organised means; so as to prevent the repentance, of 
which he already discerned the commencement, from realising 
itself in any actual revocation. For this purpose he required 
a military force extra-popular and anti-popular; bound to 
himself and not to the city. He had indeed acquired 
popularity with the Syracusan as well as with the mercenary 
soldiers, by doubling and ensuring their pay. He had 
energetic adherents, prepared to go all lengths on his behalF, 
especially among the restored exiles. This was an important 
basis, but not sufficient for his objects without the presence 
of a special body of guards, constantly and immediately 
available, chosen as well as controlled by himself, yet acting 
in such vocation under the express mandate and sanction 
of the people. He required a further vote of the people, 
legalising for his use such a body of guards. 

But with all his powers of delusion, and all the zeal of his 
partisans, he despaired of getting any such vote from an 
assembly held at Syracuse. Accordingly, he resorted to a 
manoeuvre, proclaiming that he had resolved on a march to 
Leontini, and summoning the full military force of Syracuse 
(up to the age of forty) to march along with him, with orders 
for each man to bring with him thirty days’ provision. 

1 Diodor. xiii. 9J. AtaXuSefaris 5e rfjs iitKXijcrias, oiiic i\lyai rav 

SvpaKovirlay KaTipyJpow ruv itpaxBivrtev, &<nrep oiiie airal ravra xeicvpoi- 
tcires' rott yhp Xoyurpots eh tavroiis ipx&ptvoi, rho Svvturrelav 

ivtOtipou v, Q5tc< piv oSv fSefiarntrai QmXipevot ri) v iXevDiptav, HXaSov 
iavTobs Stmi'niv rvjs warplSor Knitarautiret, 'O Aiovitrias, 
perivoiav r&v 'pBda'at fiav\&p.evas, ti‘ oS rp6ttov 

Suvairo ( ptiXanas • aW’h&a.&Ba.i toO <r&paros‘ relrov y&p (rvyxtDpytlerros, 
frtfltas tjpeXXe xupituanv rqs rvpavj/lSas. 
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Leontini had been, a few years before, an independent city; 
but was now an outlying fortified post, belonging to the 
Syracusans; wherein various foreign settlers, and exiles from 
the captured Sicilian cities, bad obtained permission to reside. 
Such men, thrown out of their position and expectations 
as citizens, were likely to lend either their votes or their 
swords willingly to the purposes of Dionysius. While he thus 
found many new adherents there, besides those whom he 
brought with him, he foresaw that the general body of the 
Syracusans, and especially those most disaffected to him, 
would not be disposed to obey his summons or accompany 
him. 1 For nothing could be more preposterous, in a public 
point of view, than an outmarch of the whole Syracusan force 
for thirty days to Leontini, where there was neither danger to 
be averted nor profit to be reaped; at a moment too when the 
danger on the side of Gela was most serious, from the formid¬ 
able Carthaginian host at Agrigentum. 

Dionysius accordingly set out with a force which purported, 
ostensibly and according to summons, to be the full military 
manifestation of Syracuse; but which, in reality, comprised 
mainly his own adherents. On encamping for the night near 
to Leontini, he caused a factitious clamour and disturbance to 
be raised during the darkness around his own tent—ordered 
fires to be kindled—summoned on a sudden his„most intimate 
friends—and affected to retire under their escort to the citadel. 
On the morrow an assembly was convened, of the Syracusans 
and residents present, purporting to be a Syracusan assembly; 
Syracuse in military guise, or as it were in Comitia Centuriata 
—to employ an ancient phrase belonging to the Roman 
republic. Before this assembly Dionysius appeared, and threw 
himself upon their protection; affirming that his life had been 
assailed during the preceding night—calling upon them empha¬ 
tically to stand by him against the incessant snares of his enemies 
•—and demanding for that purpose a permanent body of guards. 
His appeal, plausibly and pathetically turned, and doubtless 
warmly seconded by zealous partisans, met with complete 
success. The assembly—Syracusan or quasi-Syracusan, though 
held at Leontini—passed a formal decree, granting to Dionysius 

3 Diodor. xiii. 95. AM) S’ v vi\is (Leontini) r6rt (ppoipiov Ijr rots 
Supafcowiou, ir\rjpes fadpxop pvy&Sap ««! (epeup av6piimov. "HAnfe 7A0 
roirovs ruvayoiVKrris v, iv6piivous Sso/iivavs ^era^oAgs* r&v St 
SupaieovaW robs wAe(o~rous oiS‘ i 5 £eiv ets Afovrlvoiis, 

Many of the expelled Argentines settled at Leontini, by permission of 
the 1 Syracusans (Diodor, xiii, 80). 
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a body-guard of 600 men, selected by himself and responsible 
to him alone. 1 One speaker indeed proposed to limit the 
guatds to such a number as should be sufficient to protect him 
against any small number of personal enemies, but not to render 
him independent of, or formidable to, the many. 3 But such 
precautionaiy lefmement was not likely to be much considered, 
when the assembly was dishonest or misguided enough to pass 
the destructive vote here solicited ; and even if embodied in 
the words of the resolution, there were no means of securing 
its observance in practice. The regiment of guards being once 
foimally sanctioned, Dionysius heeded little the limit of 
number picscribed to him. He immediately enrolled more 
than 1000 men, selected as well for their bravery as from their 
poverty and desperate position. He piovided them with the 
choicest arms, and promised to them the most munificent pay. 
To this basis of a certain permanent, legalised, regiment of 
household troops, he added further a sort of standing army, 
composed of mercenaiies hardly less at his devotion than the 
guards properly so called. In addition to the mexcenaries 
alieady around him, he invited others from all quarters, by 
tempting offers} choosing by preference outlaws and profligates, 
and liberating slaves for the purpose. 8 Next, summoning from 
Gela Dexippus the Lacedaemonian, with the troops under his 
command, he sent this officer away to Peloponnesus—as a man 
not trustworthy for his purpose and likely to stand forward on 
behalf of the freedom of Syracuse. He then consolidated all 
the mercenaries under one organisation, officering them anew 
with men devoted to himself. 

This fresh military levy and organisation was chiefly accom¬ 
plished during his stay at Leontini, without the opposition 
which would probably have aiisen if it had been done at 
Syracuse; to which latter place Dionysius marched back, in 
an attitude far more imposing than when he left it. He now 
entered the gates at the head not only of his chosen body-guard, 
but also of a regular army of mercenaries, hired by and 
dependent upon himself. He marched them at once into the 
islet of Ortygia (the interior and strongest part of the city, 
commanding the harbour), established his camp in that 

1 Diodor. xiii. os. 

3 Aristotel. Politic, iii. to, xo. Kal Aioiwfy ns, Sr’ roiii ffactttas 
<rwi0oi\ev* rots ^upuitaurrtots StSSvtu r offoirovs roils ipiKmcas — i.e,, 
ro<rair7)v r})v Iffyiv, &irtt tmUrov pAv koX lei* sal evpiKaivav Kpthrta, 
roil 5e irM}0ow fjvra, ell's 1 . 

8 Diodor. xiv. 7 . roi/j t,\iv9epofi4i > ovs SoiMvs, See, 
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acropolis of Syracuse, and stood forth as despot conspicuously 
in the eyes of all. Though the general sentiment among the 
people was one of strong repugnance, yet his powerful military 
force and strong position rendered all hope of open resistance 
desperate. And the popular assembly—convoked under the 
pressure of this force, and probably composed of none but his 
partisans—was found so subservient, as to condemn and 
execute, upon his requisition, Daphnseus and Demarchus. 
These two men, both wealthy and powerful in Syracuse, had 
been his chief opponents, and were seemingly among the very 
generals whom he had incited the people to massacre on the 
spot without any form of trial, in one of the previous public 
assemblies. 1 One step alone remained to decorate the 
ignoble origin of Dionysius, and to mark the triumph of the 
Hermokratcan party by whom its elevation had been mainly 
brought about. He immediately married the daughter of 
Hermokrates; giving his own sister in marriage to Polyxenus, 
the brother of that deceased chief. 3 

Thus was consummated the fifth or closing act of the 
despot’s progress, rendering Dionysius master of the lives 
and fortunes of his fellow-countrymen. The successive stages 
of his rise I have detailed from Diodorus, who (excepting a hint 
or two from Aristotle) is our only informant. His authority is 
on this occasion better than usual, since he had before him 
not merely Ephorus and Timaeus, but also Philistus. He is, 
moreover, throughout this whole narrative at least clear and 
consistent with himself. We understand enough of the political 
strategy pursued by Dionysius, to pronounce that it was 
adapted to his end with a degree of skill that would have 
greatly struck a critical eye like Machiavel; whose analytical 
appreciation of means, when he is canvassing men like 
Dionysius, has been often unfairly construed as if it implied 
sympathy with and > approbation of their end. We see that 
Dionysius, in putting himself forward as the chief and 
representative of the Hermokratean party, acquired the means 
of employing a greater measure of fraud and delusion than an 
exile like Hermokrates, in prosecution of the same ambitious 
purposes. Favoured by the dangers of the state and the agony 
of the public mind, he was enabled to simulate an ultm- 
democratical ardour both in defence of the people against the 
rich, and in denunciation of the unsuccessful or incompetent 
generals, as if they were corrupt traitors. Though it would 
seem that the government of Syracuse, in 406 b.c,, must have 
1 Diodor, xui, 96. 8 Diodor, l. e. j Plutarch, Dion. c. %. 
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been strongly democratical, yet Dionysius in his ardour for 
popular rights treats it as an anti-popular oligarchy; and tries 
to acquire the favour of the people by placing himself in 
the most open quarrel and antipathy to the rich. Nine years 
before, in the debate between HermokratSs and Athenagoras 
in the Syiacusan assembly, the former stood forth, or at least 
was considered to stand forth, as champion of the rich; while 
the latter spoke as a conservative democrat, complaining of 
conspiracies on the part of the rich. In 406 n.c. the leader 
of the Hcrmokratean party has reversed this policy, assuming 
a pretended democratical fervour much more violent than that 
of Athenagoras. Dionysius—who took up the tiade of what 
is called a demagogue on this one occasion, simply for the 
puipose of procuring one single vote in his own favour, and 
then shutting the door by force against all future voting and 
all correction—might resort to grosser falsehood than Athen¬ 
agoras ; who, as an habitual speaker, was always before the 
people, and even if successful by fraud at one meeting, was 
nevertheless open to exposure at a second. 

In order that the voting of any public assembly shall be 
really available as a protection to the people, its votes must 
not only be preceded by full and free discussion, but must 
also be open from lime to time to re-discussion and correction. 
That error will from time to time be committed, as well by the 
collective people as by particular fractions of the people, is 
certain; opportunity for amendment is essential. A vote 
which is understood to be final, and never afterwards to be 
corrigible, is one which can hardly turn to the benefit of the 
people themselves, though it may often, as in the case of 
Dionysius, promote the sinister purposes of some designing 
protector. 


CHAPTER LXXXII 

SICILY DURING THE despotism OF THE ELDER DIONYSIUS 
AT SYRACUSE 

The proceedings, recounted at the close of toy last chapter, 
whereby Dionysius erected his despotism, can hardly have 
occupied less than three months; coinciding nearly with the 
first months of 405 b.c., inasmuch as Agrigentum was taken 
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about the winter solstice of 406 B.C. 1 He was not molested 
during this period by the Carthaginians, who were kept 
inactive in quarters at Agrigentum, to repose after the hard¬ 
ships of the blockade; employed in despoiling the city of its 
moveable ornaments, for transmission to Carthage—and in 
burning or defacing, with barbarous antipathy, such as could 
not be carried away. 2 * 4 In the spring Imilkon moved forward 
towards Gela, having provided himself with fresh siege- 
machines. He ensured his supplies from the Carthaginian 
territory in his rear. Finding no army to oppose him, he 
spread his troops over the territory both of Gela and of 
Kamarina, where much plunder was collected and much 
property ruined. I-Ie then returned to attack Gela, and 
established a fortified camp by clearing some plantation- 
ground near the river of the same name, between the city and 
the sea. On this spot stood, without the walls, a colossal 
statue of Apollo, which Imilkon caused to be carried off and 
sent as a present to Tyre. 

Gela was at this moment defended only by its own citizens, 
for Dionysius had called away Dexippus with the mercenary 
troops. Alarmed at the approach of the formidable enemy 
who had already mastered Agrigentum, Himera, and Selinus 
—the Geloans despatched pressing entreaties to Dionysius for 
aid j at the same time resolving to send away their women and 
children for safety to Syracuse. But the women, to whom the 
idea of separation was intolerable, supplicated so earnestly to 
be allowed to stay and share the fortunes of their fathers and 
husbands, that tins resolution was abandoned. In expectation 

1 Xen. Hellen. ii. a, z.\, '0 Iptuvrhs iK-qytp, ip $ fietrovprt Amicias 
irvpippyoe, Sec. 

The year meant here is an Olympic year, from Midsummer to Mid¬ 
summer ; so that the middle months of it would fall in the first quarter of 
the Julian year. 

If we compare however Xen. Hellen. i. 5, 21 with ii. 2, 24, wc shall see 
that the indications of time cannot both be correct; for the acquisition of 
the despotism by Dionysius followed immediately, and ns a consequence 
directly brought about, upon the capture of Agrigentum by the Carthaginians, 

It seetns to me that the mark of time is not quite accurate in either one 
passage or the other. The capture of Agrigentum took place at the close 
of b.c, 406 j the acquisition of the despotism by Dionysius, in the early 
months of 405 b.c., as Diodorus places them. Both events are in the same 
Olympic year, between Midsummer 406 B.C. and Midsummer 405 B.C. 
But this year is exactly the year which falls between the two passages above 
referred to in Xenophon; not coinciding exactly with either one or the 
other. _ Compare Dodwell, Chronolog. Xenopli. ad ann. 407 B.C. 

4 Diodor, xiii, 82, 96, 108. rht yAvf&s xal ret vepirrariput clpyatf/iiva 
icarliTKwiiev, Sec, 
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of speedy relief from Dionysius, the defence was brave and 
eneigetic. While parties of the Geloans, well acquainted with 
the country, sallied out and acted with great partial success 
against the CarLhaginian plunderers—the mass of the citizens 
lepelled the assaults of Imilkon against the walls. His 
battering machines and storming parties were brought to beai 
on several places at once; the walls themselves—being neither 
in so good a condition, nor placed upon so unassailable an 
eminence, as those of Agiigentum—gave way on more than 
one point. Yet still the besieged, with obstinate valour, 
frustrated every attempt to penetrate within ; re-establishing 
during the night the breaches which had been made during 
the day. The feebler part of their population aided, by every 
means in their power, the wairiors on the battlements; so the 
defence was thus made good until Dionysius appeared with 
the long-expected reinforcement. It comprised his newly- 
levied mercenaries, with the Syracusan citizens, and succours 
fiom the Italian as well as from the Sicilian Greeks; amount¬ 
ing in all to 50,000 men, according to Ephorus—to 30,000 
foot, and 1000 horse, as Tim ecus represented. A fleeL of 
fifty ships of war sailed round Cape Pachynus to co-operate 
with them off Gela. 1 

Dionysius fixed his position between Gela and the sea, 
opposite to that of the Carthaginians, and in immediate 
communication with his fleet. His presence having suspended 
the assaults upon the town, he became in his turn the aggressor; 
employing both his cavalry and his fleet to harass the Cartha¬ 
ginians and intercept their supplies. The contest now assumed 
a character nearly the same as had taken place before Agri- 
gentum, and which had ended so unfavourably to the Greeks* 
At length, after twenty days of such desultory warfare, 
Dionysius, finding that he had accomplished little, laid his 
plan for a direct attack upon the Carthaginian camp. On the 
side towards the sea, as no danger had been expected, that 
camp was unfoitificd ; it was there, accordingly, that Dionysius 
resolved to make his principal attack with his left division, 
consisting principally of Italiot Greeks, sustained by the 
Syracusan ships, who were to attack simultaneously from 
seaward. He designed at the same time also to strike blows 
from two other points. His right division, consisting of 
Sicilian allies, was ordered to march on the right or western 
side of the town of Gela, and thus fall upon the left of the 
Carthaginian camp j while he himself, with the mercenary 
1 Diodoi. xiii. ioq. 
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troops which he kept specially around him, intended to 
advance through the town itself, and assail the advanced or 
central portion of their position near the walls, where their 
battering machinery was posted. His cavalry were directed to 
hold themselves in reserve for pursuit, in case the attack 
proved successful ; or for protection to the retreating infantry, 
in case it failed. 1 

Of this combined scheme, the attack upon the left or 
seaward side of the Carthaginian camp, by the Italiot division 
and the fleet in concert, was effectively executed, and promised 
at first to be successful. The assailants overthrew the bulwarks, 
forced their way into the camp, and were only driven out by 
extraordinary efforts on the part of the defenders; chiefly 
Iberians and Campanians, but reinforced from the other 
portions of the army, which were as yet unmolested. But 
of the two other divisions of Dionysius, the right did not 
attack until long after the moment intended, and the centre 
never attacked at all. The right hod to make a circuitous 
march, over the Geloan plain round the city, which occupied 
longer time than had been calculated; while Dionysius with 
the mercenaries around him, intending to march through the 
city, found themselves so obstructed and embarrassed that 
they made very slow progress, and were yet longer before they 
could emerge on the Carthaginian side. Probably the streets, 
as in so many other ancient towns, were crooked, narrow, and 
irregular; perhaps also, further blocked up by precautions 
recently taken for defence. And thus the Sicilians on the 
right, not coming up to the attack until the Italians on the 
left had been already repulsed, were compelled to retreat, 
after a brave struggle, by the concurrent force of the main 
Carthaginian army. Dionysius and his mercenaries, coming 
up later still, found that the moment for attack had passed 
altogether, and returned back into the city without fighting 
at all. 

Whether the plan or the execution was here at fault—or 
both the one and the other—we are unable certainly to 
determine. There will appear reasons for suspecting that 
Dionysius was not displeased at a repulse which should 
discourage his array, and furnish an excuse for abandoning 
Cela. _ After retiring again within the walls, he called together 
bis principal friends to consult what was best to be done. All 
were of opinion that it was imprudent to incur further hazard 
for the preservation of the town. Dionysius now found himself 
1 Diodor. xiii. 109. 
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in the same position as Dioklfis after the defeat near Himera, 
and as Daphnceus and the other Syracusan generals before 
Agrigentum, after the capture of their provision-fleet by the 
Carthaginians. He felt constrained to abandon Gela, taking 
the best means in his power for protecting the escape of the in¬ 
habitants. Accordingly, to keep the intention of flight secret, 
he sent a herald to Imilkon to solicit a burial-truce for the 
ensuing day; he also set apart a body of 2000 light troops, 
with orders to make noises in front of the enemy throughout 
the whole night, and to keep the lights and fires burning, so 
as to prevent any suspicion on the part of the Carthaginians. 1 
Under cover of these precautions, he caused the Geloan 
population to evacuate their city in mass at the commencement 
of night, while he himself with his main army followed at 
midnight to protect them. All hurried forward on their march 
to Syracuse, turning to best account the hours of darkness. 
On their way thither lay Kamarina—Kamarina the immoveable, 2 
as it was pronounced by an ancient oracle or legend, yet on 
that fatal night seeming to falsify the epithet. Not thinking 
himself competent to defend this city, Dionysius forced all the 
Kamarinaean population to become partners in the flight of the 
Geloans. The same heart-rending scene, which has already 
been recounted at Agrigentum and Himera, was now seen 
repeated on the road from Gela to Syracuse; a fugitive 
multitude, of all ages and of both sexes, free as well as slave, 
destitute and terror-stricken, hurrying they knew not whither, 
to get beyond the reach of a merciless enemy. The flight to 
Syracuse, however, was fortunately not molested by any 
pursuit. At daybreak the Carthaginians, discovering the 
abandonment of the city, immediately rushed in and took 
possession of it. As very little of the valuable property within 
it had been removed, a rich plunder fell into the hands of the 
conquering host, whose barbarous hands massacred indiscri¬ 
minately the miserable remnant left behind; old men, sick, 
and children, unable to accompany a flight so sudden and so' 
rapid. Some of the conquerors further satiated their ferocious 
instincts by crucifying or mutilating these unhappy prisoners.® 


1 Diodor. xiii. in. 

8 Mi) ttivu Kuftipwav, 4*fn)roi ykp iptbav — 

“fatis nunquatn CoQccasa moved ' 

Apparet Camortoa procul/* ' 

Virgil* m, 701, 

8 Diodor. xiii. in. Obfapla ykp trap* aureus r&v bhiVKopivtoP, 
4XV i<rvp.iraBas r&v tiTvxn^'ran ots plr foearatpovr, oTs 5’ kpopirovs 
iirijyov Sfipeis. 
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Amidst the sufferings of this distressed multitude, however, 
and the compassion of the protecting army, other feelings 
also were powerfully aroused. Dionysius, who had been so 
unmeasured and so effective in calumniating unsuccessful 
generals before, was now himself exposed to the same arrows. 
Fierce were the bursts of wrath and hatred against him, both 
among the fugitives and among the army. He was accused of 
having betrayed to the Carthaginians, not only the army, but 
also Gela and Kamarina, in order that the Syracusans, intimi¬ 
dated by these formidable neighbours so close to their borders, 
might remain in patient servitude under his dominion. It was 
remarked that his achievements for the relief of Gela had been 
unworthy of the large force which he brought with him; that 
the loss sustained in the recent battle had been nowise 
sufficient to compel, or even to excuse, a disgraceful flight ; 
that the mercenaries especially, the force upon which he most 
relied, had not only sustained no loss, but had never been 
brought into action; that while his measures taken against 
the enemy had thus been partial and inefficient, they on their 
side had manifested no disposition to pursue him in his flight 
—thus affording a strong presumption of connivance between 
them. Dionysius was denounced as a traitor by all—except 
his own mercenaries, whom he always kept near him for 
security. The Italiot allies, who had made the attack and 
sustained the main loss during the recent battle, were so 
incensed against him for having left them thus unsupported, 
that they retired in a body, and marched across the centre of 
the island home to Italy. 

But the Syracusans in the army, especially the horsemen, 
the principal persons in the city, had a double ground of anger 
against Dionysius j partly from his misconduct or supposed 
treachery in this recent enterprise, but still more from the 
despotism which he had just erected over his fellow-citizens,. 
This despotism, having been commenced in gross fraud, and 
consummated by violence, was now deprived of the only 
plausible colour which it had ever worn—since Dionysius had 
been just as disgracefully unsuccessful against the Carthaginians, 
as those other generals whom he had denounced and super¬ 
seded. Determined to rid themselves of one whom they hated 
at once as a despot and as a traitor, the Syracusan horsemen 
watched for an opportunity of setting upon Dionysius during 
the retreat, and killing him. But finding him too carefully 
guarded by the mercenaries who always surrounded his person, 
they went off in a body, and rode at their best speed to 
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Syracuse, with the full purpose of re-establishing the freedom 
of the city, and keeping out Dionysius. As they arrived before 
any tidings had been received of the defeat and flight at Gela, 
they obtained admission without impediment into the islet of 
Ortygia; the primitive interior city, commanding the docks 
and harbour, set apart by the despot for his own residence 
and power. They immediately assaulted and plundered the 
house of Dionysius, which they found richly stocked with gold, 
silver, and valuables of every kind. He had been despot but 
a few weeks; so that he must have begun betimes to despoil 
others, since it seems ascertained that his own private property 
was by no means large. The assailants not only plundered 
his house with all its interior wealth, but also maltreated his 
wife so brutally that she afterwards died of the outrage. 1 
Against this unfortunate woman they probably cherished a 
double antipathy, not only as the wife of Dionysius, but also 
as the daughter of Hermokratfis. They at the same time 
spread abroad the news that Dionysius had fled never to 
return ; for they fully confided in the disruption which they 
had witnessed among the retiring army, and in the fierce 
wrath which they had heard universally expressed against him. 2 
After having betrayed his army, together with Gela and 
Kamarina, to the Carthaginians, by a flight without any real 
ground of necessity (they asserted)—he had been exposed, 
disgraced, and forced to flee in reality, before the just dis¬ 
pleasure of his own awakened fellow-citizens. Syracuse was 
now free; and might, on the morrow, reconstitute formally 
her popular government. 

Had these Syracusans taken any reasonable precautions 
against adverse possibilities, their assurances would probably 
have proved correct. The career of Dionysius would here 
have ended. But while they abandoned themselves to the 
plunder of his house and brutal outrage against his wife, they 
were so rashly confident in his supposed irretrievable ruin, and 
in their own mastery of the insular portion of the city, that they 
neglected to guard the gate of Achradina (the outer city) against 
bis re-entry. The energy and promptitude of Dionysius proved 
too much for them. Informed of their secession from the army, 
and well knowing their sentiments, he immediately divined their 
projects, and saw that he could only defeat them by audacity and 
suddenness of attack Accordingly, putting himself at the head 
of his best and most devoted soldiers—ioo horsemen and 600 

1 Diodor, xiii, 112; xiv. 44. Plutarch, Dion. c. 3. 
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foot—he left his army and proceeded by a forced march to 
Syracuse; a distance of 400 stadia, or about 45 English miles. 
He arrived there about midnight, and presented himself, not at 
the gate of Ortygia, which he had probably ascertained to be in 
possession of his enemies, but at that of Achradinn; which 
latter (as has been already mentioned) formed a separate 
fortification from Ortygia, with the Nekropolis between them. 1 * 
Though the gate was shut, he presently discovered it to be 
unguarded, and was enabled to apply to it some reeds gathered 
in the marshes on his road, so as to set it on fire and burn it. 
So eager had he been for celerity of progress, that at the 
moment when he reached the gate, a part only of his division 
were with him. But as the rest arrived while the flames were 
doing their work, he entered, with the whole body, into 
Achradina or the outer city. Marching rapidly through the 
streets, he became master, without resistance, of all this portion 
of the city, and of the agora, or market-place, which formed its 
chief open space. His principal enemies, astounded by this 
alarming news, hastened out of Ortygia into Achradina, and 
tried to occupy the agora. But they found it already in 
possession of Dionysius; and being themselves very few in 
number, having taken no time to get together any considerable 
armed body, they were overpowered and slain by his mercenaries. 
Dionysius was thus strong enough to vanquish all his enemies, 
who entered Achradina in small and successive parlies, without 
any order, as they came out of Ortygia. He then proceeded 
to attack the houses of those whom he knew to be unfriendly to 
his dominion, slew such as he could find within, and forced the 
rest to seek shelter in exile. The great body of the Syracusan 
horsemen—who but the evening before were masters of the city, 
and might with common prudence have maintained themselves 
in it—were thus either destroyed or driven into banishment. 
As exiles they established themselves in the town of ./Etna. 3 , 

Thus master of the city, Dionysius was joined on the ensuing 
day by the main body of his mercenaries, and also by the 
Sicilian allies, who had now completed their march. The 

1 Diodor, xiii. 113, wapflv vepl nitr&s v&ieras wpbt rfyv v&Xtiv rijs 
‘AXpaStvijt .... ehrtjX awe 5i& rijs ’AxpaSuAjs, &c. 

For an explanation of the topography of Syracuse, the reader is referred 
to an Appendix at the end of vol. vii. of this History, with two plans, 
illustrating the siege of the town by the Athenians j also to a third plan, 
at the end of vol. xi., representing Syracuse as it stood at the elose of the 
life of Dionysius, with his additions. 

3 Diodor. xiii. 113. Compare Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 3, 5, 
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miserable sufferers from Gela and Kamarina, who looked upon 
him with indignation as their betrayer—went to reside at 
Lcontini; seemingly as companions of the original Leontine 
citizens, who had been for some time domiciliated at Syracuse, 
but who no longer chose to remain there under Dionysius. 
Leontini thus became again an independent city. 1 

Though the disasters at Gela had threatened to ruin 
Dionysius, yet he was now, through his recent victory, more 
master of Syracuse than ever; and had more completely trodden 
down his opponents. The horsemen whom he had just 
destroyed and chased away, were for the most part the rich 
and powerful citizens of Syracuse. To have put down such 
formidable enemies, almost indispensable as leaders to any 
party which sought to rise against him, was the strongest of all 
negative securities for the prolongation of his reign. There 
was no public assembly any longer at Syracuse, to which he 
had to render account of his proceedings at Gela and Kamarina, 
and before which he was liable to be arraigned—as he himself 
had arraigned his predecessors who had commanded at Himera 
and Agrigentum. All such popular securities he had already 
overridden or subverted. The superiority of force, and intimi¬ 
dation of opponents, upon which his rule rested, were now 
more manifest and more decisive than ever. 

Notwithstanding such confirmed position, however, Dionysius 
might still have' found defence difficult, if Imilkon had 
marched on with his -victorious army, fresh from the plunder of 
Gela and Kamarina, and had laid energetic siege to Syracuse. 
From all hazard and alarm of this sort, he was speedily relieved, 
by propositions for peace, which came spontaneously tendered 
by the Carthaginian general. Peace was concluded between 
them, on the following terms;— 

1. The Carthaginians shall retain all their previous posses¬ 
sions, and all their Sikanian dependencies, m Sicily. They 
shall keep, besides, Selinus, Himera, and Agrigentum. The 
towns of Gela and Kamarina may be re-occupied by their 
present fugitive inhabitants ; but on condition of paying tribute 
to Carthage, and destroying their walls and fortifications. 

1 Xenophon (Hellen. ii. 3, 5) states that “ the Leontines, co-residents at 
Syracuse, revolted to their own city from Dionysius and the Syracusans."' 

This migration to Leontini seems a part of the same transaction as what 
Diodorus notices (xiii. 113). Leontini, recognised as independent by the 
peace which speedily followed, is mentioned again shortly afterwards as 
independent (xiv. 14). It had been annexed to Syracuse before the 
Athenian siewe. 
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2. The inhabitants of Lcontini and Mess6n£, as well as all 
the Sikel inhabitants, shall be independent and autonomous. 

3. The Syracusans shall be subject to Dionysius. 1 

4. All the captives, and all the ships, taken on both sides, 
shall be mutually restored. 

Such were the conditions upon which peace was now con¬ 
cluded. Though they were extremely advan tageous to Carthage, 
assigning to her, either as subject or as tributary, the whole of 
the southern shore of Sicily—yet as Syracuse was, after all, the 
great prize to be obtained, the conquest of which was essential 
to the security of all the remainder, we are astonished that 
Imilkon did not push forward to attack it, at a moment so 
obviously promising. It appears that immediately after the 
conquest of Gcla and Kamarina, the Carthaginian army was 
visited by a pestilential distemper, which is said to have 
destroyed nearly the half of it, and to have forbidden future 
operations. The announcement of this event however, though 
doubtless substantially exact, comes to us in a way some¬ 
what confused. 8 And when we read, as one of the articles 

1 Diodor. xiii. 114. /cal Svpanovtrlous ftiy fori Amviiaiav rerdxOai, &c. 

a Diodor. xiii. 114. 

Diodorus begins this chapter with the words—An! it ep iirh ray irpay- 
ftdruv AyayitaCd/ifyos ’Iplhitov, els Supa/cod/ms tcfipvica, 

napalcaKay toOs •oTTijpfo'ous 5ia\uffatr8at. ’Artp-ivas 5‘ inrc.Kovira.VT05 rov 
Aiomiriav, rjjv elphvnv Art roiirSe tBeyro, &c. 

Now there is not the smallest matter of fact either mentioned or indicated 
before, to which the word Sidrep can have reference. Nothing is mentioned 
but success on the part of the Carthaginians, and disaster on the part of 
the Greeks; the repulse of the attack made by Dionysius upon the Cartha¬ 
ginian camp—his retreat and evacuation of Gela and Kamarina—the 
occupation of Gela by the Carthaginians—the disorder, mutiny, and partial 
dispersion of the army of Dionysius in its retreat—the struggle within the 
walls of Syracuse. There is nothing in all this to which Jiforep can refer. 
But a few lines farther on, after the conditions of peace have been specified, 
Diodorus alludes to the terrible disease (iwi Tijs vdcrov) which laid waste 
the Carthaginian army, as if he had mentioned it before. 

I find in Niebuhr (Vortriige Uber alte Geschichte, vol. ill. pp. 212, 213) 
the opinion expressed, that here is a gap in Diodorus “intentionally dis¬ 
guised in the MSS., and not yet noticed by any editor.” Some such con¬ 
clusion seems to me unavoidable. Niebuhr thinks, that in the lost portion 
of the text, it was stated that Imilkon marched on to Syracuse, formed the 
siege of the place, and was there visited with the terrific pestilence to which 
allusion is made in the remaining portion of the text. This also is nowise 
improbable; yet I do not venture to assert it—since the pestilence may 
possibly have broken ont while Imilkon was still at Gela. 

Niebuhr further considers, that Dionysius lost the battle of Gela through 
miserable generalship—that he lost it by design, as suitable to his political 
projects—and that by the terms of the subsequent treaty, he held the 
territory round Syracuse only under Carthaginian supremacy. 
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in the treaty, the express and formal provision that “The 
Syracusans shall be subject to Dionysius ’’—we discern plainly, 
that there was also an additional cause for this timely overture, 
so suitable to his interests. There was real ground for those 
bitter complaints against Dionysius, which charged him with 
having betrayed Gcla and Kamarina to the Carthaginians in 
order to assure his own dominion at Syracuse. The Car¬ 
thaginians, in renouncing all pretensions to Syracuse and 
recognising its autonomy, could have no interest in dictating 
its internal government. If they determined to recognise by 
formal treaty the sovereignty as vested in Dionysius, we may 
fairly conclude that he had purchased the favour from them by 
some underhand service previously rendered. In like manner 
both Hiketas and Agathoklfis—the latter being the successor, 
and in so many points the parallel of Dionysius, ninety years 
afterwards—availed themselves of Carthaginian support as one 
stepping-stone to the despotism of Syracuse. 1 

The pestilence, however, among the Carthaginian army is 
said to have been so terrible as to destroy nearly the half of 
their numbers. The remaining half, on returning to Africa, 
either found it already there, or carried it with them; for the 
mortality at and around Carthage was not less deplorable than 
in Sicily. 2 

It was in the summer of 405 b.c. that this treaty was concluded, 
which consigned all the Hellenic ground on the south of Sicily 
to the Carthaginian dominion, and Syracuse with its population 
to that of Dionysius. It was in September or October of the 
same year that Lysander effected his capture of the entire 
Athenian fleet at ASgospotami, destroyed the maritime ascend¬ 
ency and power of Athens, and gave commencement to the 
Lacedaemonian empire, completed by the actual surrender of 
Athens during the ensuing year. The Dekarchies and Harmosts, 
planted by Lysander in so many cities of the central Hellenic 
world, commenced their disastrous working nearly at the same 
lime as the despotism of Dionysius in Syracuse. This is a point 
to be borne in mind, in reference to the coming period. The 
new position and policy wherein Sparta now became involved, 
imparted to her a sympathy with Dionysius such as in earlier 
times she probably would not have felt; and which con¬ 
tributed materially, in a secondary way, to the durability 
of his dominion, as well by positive intrigues of Lacedae¬ 
monian agents, as by depriving the oppressed Syracusans 

1 Justin, xxii. a ; Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 2, 7, 9. 

* Diodor. xiii. 114. 
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of effective aid or countenance from Corinth or other parts 
of Greece. 1 

The period immediately succeeding this peace was one of 
distress, depression, and alarm, throughout all the south of 
Sicily. According to the terms of the treaty, Gela and 
Kamarina might be re-occupied by their fugitive population; 
yet with demolished walls—with all traces of previous opulence 
and comfort effaced by the plunderers—and under the necessity 
of paying tribute to Carthage. The condition of Agrigentum, 
Selinus, and Himera, now actually portions of Carthaginian 
territory, was worse; especially Agrigentum, hurled atone blow 
from the loftiest pinnacle of prosperous independence. No free 
Hellenic territory was any longer to be found between Cape 
Pachynus and Cape Lilybseum, beyond the Syracusan frontier. 

Amidst the profound discouragement of the Syracusan mind, 
the withdrawal from Sicily of the terror-striking Carthaginian 
army would be felt as a relief, and would procure credit for 
Dionysius. 2 It had been brought about under him, though 
not as a consequence of his exploits; for his military operations 
against Imilkon at Gela had been completely unsuccessful (and 
even worse); and the Carthaginians had suffered no harm 
except from the pestilence. While his partisans had thus a 
plea for extolling him as the saviour of the city, he also 
gathered strength in other ways out of the recent events. He 
had obtained a formal recognition of his government from the 
Carthaginians; he had destroyed or banished the chief Syra¬ 
cusan citizens opposed to his dominion, and struck terror into 
the rest; he had brought back all his mercenary troops and 
guards, without loss or dissatisfaction. He now availed himself 
of his temporary strength to provide precautions for perpetuity, 
before the Syracusans should recover spirit, or obtain a favour¬ 
able opportunity, to resist. 

1 Diodor. xiv. io. 

The valuable support lent to Dionysius by the Spartans is emphatically 
denounced by Isokratcs, Oral, iv. (Panegyric.) s. 145; Orat, viii. (Do 
Pace) s. 122. 

a Plato, while he speaks of Dionysius and Hipparinuson this occasion as 
the saviours of Syracuse, does not insist upon extraordinary valour and 
ability on their parts, but assigns the result mainly to fortune and the favour 
of the gods (Plato, Epistol. viii. p, 353 B; p. 351; F). 

His Tetter is written with a view of recommending a compromise at Syra¬ 
cuse, between the party of freedom, and the descendants of Dionysius and 
Hipparinus} he thus tries to set up as good a case as he can, in favour of 
the Utle of both the two latter to the gratitude of the Syracusans. 

He reluctantly admits how much Dionysius the elder afterwards abused 
the confidence placed in him by the Syracusans (p, 353 C). 
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His first measure was to increase the fortifications of the 
islet called Ortygia, strengthening it as a position to be held 
separately from Achradinu and the remaining city. He con¬ 
structed a new wall, provided with lofty turrets and elaborate 
defences of every kind, immediately outside of the mole which 
connected this islet with Sicily. On the outside of this new 
wall, he provided convenient places for transacting business,, 
porticos spacious enough to shelter a considerable multitude,, 
and seemingly a distinct strong fort, destined for a public 
magazine of corn. 1 It suited his purpose that the trade of the 
town should be carried on, and the persons of the traders con¬ 
gregated, under or near the outer walls of his peculiar fortress. 
As a further means of security, he also erected a distinct citadel 
or acropolis within the islet and behind the new wall. The 
citadel was close to the Lesser Harbour or Portus Lakkius. 
Its walls were so extended as to embrace the whole of this 
harbour, closing it up in such a way as to admit only one ship 
at a time, though there was room for sixty ships within. He 
was thus provided with an almost impregnable stronghold, not 
only securing him against attack from the more numerous 
population in the outer city, but enabling him to attack them 
whenever he chose—and making him master, at the same time, 
of the grand means of war and defence against foreign enemies. 

To provide a fortress in the islet of Ortygia, was one step 
towards perpetual dominion at Syracuse; to fill it with devoted 
adherents, was another. For Dionysius, the instruments of 
dominion were his mercenary troops and body-guards; men 
chosen by himself from their aptitude to his views, identified 
with him in interest, and consisting in large proportion not 
merely- of foreigners, but even of liberated slaves. To these 
men he now proceeded to assign a permanent support and' 
residence. He distributed among them the houses in the islet 
or interior stronghold,- expelling the previous' proprietors, and', 
permitting no one to reside there except his own intimate 
partisans and soldiers; Their quarters were in the islet, while- 
he dwelt in the citadel—a fortress within a fortress, sheltering 
his own person against the very- garrison or standing army, 
by means of which he kept Syracuse in subjection. 2 Having 

1 That this was the position of the fortified Jiorna public* at Syracuse, 
we see from Livy, xxiv. 21. I think we may presume that" they were begun - 
at this time by Dionysius, as they form a natural port of his scheme, 

a Diodor. xiv. 7; 

The residence of Dionysius in the acropolis, and the quarters of his 
mercenaries without the acropolis, but still within Ortyrna—are noticed in - 
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provided houses for his soldierSj by extruding the residents in 
Ortygia—he proceeded to assign to them a comfortable main¬ 
tenance, by the like wholesale dispossession of proprietors, 
and re-appropriation of lands, without. He distributed anew 
the entire Syracusan territory; reserving the best lands, and 
the best shares, for his own friends and for the officers in 
command of his mercenaries—and apportioning the remaining 
territory in equal shares to all the inhabitants, citizens as well 
as non-citizens. By this distribution the latter became hence¬ 
forward citizens as well as the former; so far at least, as any 
man could be properly called a citizen under his despotism. 
Even the recently enfranchised slaves became new citizens and 
proprietors as well as the rest. 1 

Respecting this sweeping change of property, it is mortifying 
to have no further information than is contained in two or 
three brief sentences of Diodorus. As a basis for entire re- 
division of lands, Dionysius would find himself already 
possessed of the property of those Syracusan Horsemen or 
Knights whom he had recently put down or banished. As 
a matter of course, their property would be confiscated, and 
would fall into his possession for re-assignment. It would 
doubtless be considerable, inasmuch as these Horsemen were 
for the most part wealthy men. From this basis, Dionysius 
enlarged his scheme to the more comprehensive idea of a 
general spoliation and re-appropriation, for the benefit of his 
partisans and his mercenary soldiers. The number of these 
last we do not know; but on an occasion not very long after¬ 
wards, the mercenaries under him are mentioned as amounting 
to about 10,000, 2 To ensure landed properties to each of 
these men, together with the monopoly of residence in 
Ortygia, nothing less than a sweeping confiscation would 
suffice. How far the equality of share, set forth in principle, 

Plato’s account of his visit to the younger Dionysius (Plato, Epistol. vii. 
p. 350 ; Epist. iii. p. 315). 

1 Diodor. xiv. 7. T 5 )j Si x<fyiBS rV fiev Stplartpi t^ekopevas 

rots re eplkots teal rots tip fiyefiovlas reray/iivoes‘ rfyv S' ikkstv i/itpurer 
ivltrys f Irtp re teal iraklrp, avimepikaB&v r$ r&v trokir&v ivt/ian 
robs tikevOopapivovs Scikous, ots ittiket veavoktras, AtiStvtce Si teal rhs 
ohelas rote fakots, irkijv r&v tv rp Nficrtp' rairas Si rats tplkois teal 
roes fenrSatjulpais tSapi]traTO. ‘Eire! Be ret tearh ri\v rvpavvlSa teak&s itixei 
fittpiniKimi, &c. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 78. 

So also, after the death of the elder Dionysius, Plutarch speaks of his 
military force as having been fiapPipuv pivplavSpav tpvkate^v (Plutarch, Dion, 
c. 10). These expressions however lmve little pretence to numerical 
accuracy. 
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was or could be adhered to in practice, we cannot say. The 
maxim of allowing residence in Ortygia to none but friends 
and partisans, passed from Dionysius into a traditional obser¬ 
vance for future anti-popular governments of Syracuse. The 
Roman consul Marcellus, when he subdued the city near two 
centuries afterwards, prescribed the rule of admitting into the 
islet none but Romans, and of excluding all native Syracusan 
residents. 1 

Such mighty works of fortification, combined with so exten¬ 
sive a revolution both in property and in domicile, cannot have 
been accomplished in less than a considerable time, nor with¬ 
out provoking considerable resistance in detail, Nor is it to 
be forgotten that the pecuniary cost of such fortifications must 
have been very heavy. How Dionysius contrived to levy the 
money, we do not know. Aristotle informs us that the con¬ 
tributions which he exacted from the Syracusans were so 
exorbitant, that within the space of five years, the citizens had 
paid into his hands their entire property; that is, 20 per cent, 
per annum upon their whole property. 2 To what years this 
statement refers, we do not know; nor what was the amount 
of contribution exacted on the special occasion now before 
us. But we may justly infer from it that Dionysius would not 
scruple to lay his hand heavily upon the Syracusans for the 
purpose of defraying the cost of his fortifications; and that 
the simultaneous burthen of large contributions would thus 
come to aggravate the painful spoliation and transfers of 
property, and the still more intolerable mischiefs of a numer¬ 
ous standing army domiciled as masters in the heart of the 
city. Under such circumstances, we are not surprised to learn 
that the discontent among the Syracusans was extreme, and 
that numbers of them were greatly mortified at having let slip 
the favourable opportunity of excluding Dionysius when the 
Horsemen were actually for a moment masters of Syracuse, 
before he suddenly came back from Gela. 3 

Whatever might be the extent of indignation actually felt, 
there could be no concert or manifestation in Syracuse, under 
a watchful despot with the overwhelming force assembled in 
Ortygia. But a suitable moment speedily occurred. Having 
completed bis fortress and new appropriation for the assured 
maintenance of the mercenaries, Dionysius resolved to attempt 

1 Ciceio in Verrem, v. 32, 84; 38, 98. 

2 Aristolel, Politic, v. 9, 4. Keel ft el<r<poph r&y rt'h&v (rtipawticSv fori), 
tv TreVre yb.o tretrtr ini Aiovvrrtov ri/y oM<a> fix vurav elo'ivrjyoXcycu auvifS oin, 

3 Diodorus, xiv. 7, 

VOL. X. P 
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a conquest of the autonomous Sikel tribes in the interior of the 
island, some of whom had sided with Carthage in the recent 
war. He accordingly marched out with a military force, con¬ 
sisting partly of his mercenary troops, partly of armed Syra¬ 
cusan citizens, under a commander named Dorilcus. While 
he was laying siege to the town of Erbessus, the Syracusan 
troops, finding themselves assembled in arms and animated 
with one common sentiment, began to concert measures for 
open resistance to Dionysius. The commander Dorikus, in 
striving to repress these manifestations, lifted up his hand to 
chastise one of the most mutinous speakers ; a upon which the 
soldiers rushed forward in a body to defend him. They slew 
Dorikus, and proclaimed themselves again with loud shouts 
free Syracusan citizens; calling upon all their comrades in the 
camp to unite against the despot. They also sent a message 
forthwith to the town of EJtna, inviting the immediate junction 
of the Syracusan Horsemen, who had sought shelter there in 
their exile from Dionysius. Their appeal found the warmest 
sympathy among the Syracusan soldiers in the camp, all of 
whom declared themselves decisively against the despot, and 
prepared for every effort to recover their liberty. 

So rapidly did this sentiment break out into vehement and 
unanimous action, that Dionysius was too much intimidated 
to attempt to put it down at once by means of his mercenaries. 
Profiting by the lesson which he had received, after the return 
march from Gela, he raised the siege of Erbessus forthwith, and. 
relumed to Syracuse to make sure of his position in Ortygia, 
before his Syracusan enemies could arrive there. Meanwhile 
the latter, thus left full of joy and confidence, as well as 
masters of the camp, chose for their leaders those soldiers who 
had slain Dorikus, and found themselves speedily reinforced 
by the Horsemen, or returning exiles from .Etna. Resolved 
to spare no effort for liberating Syracuse, they sent envoys to 
Mess£ne and Rhegium, as well as to Corinth, for aid; while 
they at the same time marched with all their force to Syracuse, 
and encamped on the heights of Epipolce. It is not clear 
whether they remained in this position, or whether they were ■ 
enabled, through the sympathy of the population, to possess 
themselves further of the outer city Achradina, and with its 
appendages Tycha and Neapolis. Dionysius was certainly cut 
off from all communication with the country; but he main¬ 
tained himself in his impregnable position in Ortygia, now 

1 Diodor. xiv. ?. Compare an occurrence very similar, at Mend® in 
Thrace {Thucyd. iv. 130). 
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exclusively occupied by his chosen partisans and mercenaries. 
If he even continued master of Achradina, he must have been 
prevented from easy communication with it The assailants 
extended themselves under the walls of Ortygia, from Epipolse 
to the Greater as well as to the Lesser Harbour. 1 A consider¬ 
able naval force was sent to their aid froin Messene and 
Rhegium, giving to them the means of blocking him up on 
the sea-side; while the Corinthians, though they could grant 
no further assistance, testified their sympathy by sending 
Nikotelfis as adviser. 2 The leaders of the movement pro¬ 
claimed Syracuse again a free city, offered large rewards for 
the head of Dionysius, and promised equal citizenship to all 
the mercenaries who should desert him. 

Several of the mercenaries attracted by such offers, as well 
as intimidated by that appearance of irresistible force which 
characterises the first burst of a popular movement, actually 
came over and were well received. Everything seemed to 
promise success to the insurgents, who, not content with the 
slow process of blockade, brought up battering machines, and 
vehemently assaulted the walls of Ortygia. Nothing now 
saved Dionysius except those elaborate fortifications which he 
had so recently erected, defying all attack. And even though 
sheltered by them, his position appeared to be so desperate, 
that desertion from Ortygia every day increased. He himself 
began to abandon the hope of maintaining his dominion; 
discussing with his intimate friends the alternative, between 
death under a valiant but hopeless resistance, and safety pur¬ 
chased by a dishonourable flight. There remained but one 
means of rescue; to purchase the immediate aid of a body of 
1200 mercenary Campanian cavalry, now in the Carthaginian 
service, and stationed probably at Gela or Agrigentum. His 
brother-in-law Polyxenus advised him to mount his swiftest 
horse, to visit in person the Campanians, and bring them to 
the relief of Ortygia. But this counsel was strenuously re¬ 
sisted by two intimate friends—Helbris and Megaklfis—who 
both impressed upon him, that the royal robe was the only 
honourable funeral garment, and that, instead of quitting his 
post at full speed, he ought to cling to it until he was dragged 
away by the leg. 8 Accordingly Dionysius determined to hold 

1 Diodor. xiv. 8. * Diodor. xiv. 10. 

8 Diodor. xiv. 8 ; xx. 78. Isokratls, Or. vi. (Archidamus) sect. 49. 

It appears that Timseus the historian ascribed this last observation to 
Philistus; and Diodorus copies Timseus in one of .the passages above re¬ 
ferred to, though not in the other. But Philistus himself In his history 
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out, without quitting Ortygia; sending private envoys to the 
Campanians, with promises of large pay if they would march 
immediately to his defence. The Carthaginians were pro¬ 
bably under obligation not to oppose this, having ensured 
to Dionysius by special article of treaty the possession of 
Syracuse. 

To gain time for their arrival by deluding and disarming the 
assailants, Dionysius affected to abandon all hope of prolonged 
defence, and sent to request permission to quit the city, along 
with his private friends and effects. Permission was readily 
granted to him to depart with five triremes. But as soon as 
this evidence of success had been acquired, the assailants 
without abandoned themselves to extravagant joy and con¬ 
fidence, considering Dionysius as already subdued, and the 
siege as concluded. Not merely was all further attack sus¬ 
pended, but the forces were in a great measure broken up. 
The Horsemen were disbanded, by a proceeding alike unjust 
and ungrateful, to be sent back to ^Etna; while the hophtes 
dispersed about the country to their various lands and proper¬ 
ties. The same difficulty of keeping a popular force long 
together for any military operation requiring time, which had 
been felt when the Athenians besieged their usurpers Kylon 
and Peisistratus in the acropolis, 1 was now experienced in 
regard to the siege of Ortygia. Tired with the length of the 
siege, the Syracusans blindly abandoned themselves to the 
delusive assurance held out by Dionysius; without taking 
heed to maintain their force and efficiency undiminished, 
until his promised departure should be converted into a 
reality. In this unprepared and disorderly condition, they 
were surprised by the sudden arrival of the Campanians, 2 

asserted that the observation had been made by another person (Plutarch, 
Dion. e. 35). 

The saying seems to have been remembered and cited long afterwards in 
Syracuse; but cited as having been delivered by Dionysius himself, not as 
addressed to him (Livy, xxiv. 22). 

Isokratgs, while recording the saying, represents it ns having been de¬ 
livered when the Carthaginians were pressing Syracuse hardly by siege; 
having in mind doubtless the siege or blockade undertaken by Imilkon seven 
years afterwards. But I apprehend this to be a misconception. The story 
seems to suit better to the earlier occasion named by Diodorus. 

1 Herodotus, v. 71; Thucydides, i. its, 

2 It is said that the Campanians, on their way to Syracuse, passed by 
Agyrium, and deposited their baggage in the care of Agyris the despot of 
that town (Diodor. xiv. 9). But if we look at the position of Agyrium on 
the map, it seems difficult to understand how mercenaries coming from the 
Carthaginian territory, and in great haste to reach Syracuse, can have 
passed anywhere near to it. 
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who, attacking and defeating them with considerable loss, 
forced their way through to join Dionysius in Ortygia. At 
the same time, a reinforcement of 300 fresh mercenaries 
reached him by sea. The face of affairs was now completely 
changed. The recent defeat produced among the assailants 
not only discouragement, but also mutual recrimination and 
quarrel. Some insisted upon still prosecuting the siege of 
Ortygia, while others, probably the friends of the recently 
dismissed Horsemen, declared in favour of throwing it up 
altogether and joining the Horsemen at ./Etna; a resolution, 
which they seem at once to have executed. Observing his 
opponents thus enfeebled and torn by dissension, Dionysius 
sallied out and attacked them, near the suburb called Neapolis 
or Newtown, on the south-west of Achradina. He was vic¬ 
torious, and forced them to disperse. But he took great pains 
to prevent slaughter of the fugitives, riding up himself to 
restrain his own troops; and he subsequently buried the slain 
with due solemnity. He was anxious by these proceedings to 
conciliate the remainder; for the most warlike portion of his 
opponents had retired to /Etna, where no less than 7000 
hoplites were now assembled along with the Horsemen. 
Dionysius sent thither envoys to invite them to return to 
Syracuse, promising the largest amnesty for the past. But it 
was in vain that his envoys expatiated upon his recent for¬ 
bearance towards the fugitives and decent interment of the 
slain. Few could be induced to come back, except such as 
had left their wives and families at Syracuse in his power. 
The larger proportion, refusing all trust in his word and all 
submission to his command, remained in exile at /Etna. Such 
as did return were well treated, in hopes of inducing the rest 
gradually to follow their example. 1 

Thus was Dionysius rescued from a situation apparently 
desperate, and re-established in his dominion; chiefly through 
the rash presumption (as on the former occasion after the 
retreat from Gela), the want of persevering union, .and the 
absence of any commanding leader, on the part of his 
antagonists. His first proceeding was to dismiss the newly- 
arrived Campanians. For though he had to thank them mainly 
for his restoration, he was well aware that they were utterly 
faithless, and that on the first temptation they were likely to 
turn against him. 2 But he adopted other more efficient means 

1 Diodor, xiv. 9. • 

2 Diodor. xiv. 9 . The subsequent proceedings of me Campanians 
justified his wisdom in dismissing them. They went to Enteila fa tow® 
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for strengthening his dominion in Syracuse, and for guarding 
against a repetition of that danger from which he had so recently 
escaped. He was assisted in his proceedings by a Lace¬ 
daemonian envoy named Aristus, recently despatched by the 
Spartans for the ostensible purpose of bringing about an 
amicable adjustment of parties at Syracuse. While Nikotelfis, 
who had been sent from Corinth, espoused the cause of the 
Syracusan people, and put himself at their head to obtain for 
them more or less of free government—Aristus, on the contrary, 
lent himself to the schemes of Dionysius. He seduced the people 
away from Nikotelfis, whom he impeached and caused to be 
slain. Next, pretending himself to act along with the people, 
and to employ the great ascendency of Sparta in defence of 
their freedom, 1 he gained their confidence, and then betrayed 
them. The despot was thus enabled to strengthen himself 
more decisively than before, and probably to take off the 
effective popular leaders thus made known to him; while the 
mass of the citizens were profoundly discouraged by finding 
Sparta enlisted in the conspiracy against their liberties. 

Of this renovated tide of success Dionysius took advantage, 
to strike another important blow. During the season of 
harvest, while the citizens were busy in the fields, he caused the 
houses in the city to be searched, and seized all the arms found 
therein. Not satisfied with thus robbing his opponents of the 
means of attack, he further proceeded to construct additional 
fortifications round the islet of Ortygia, to augment his standing 
army of mercenaries, and to build fresh ships. Feeling more 
than ever that his dominion was repugnant to the Syracusans, 
and rested only on naked force, he thus surrounded himself 
with precautions probably stronger than any other Grecian 
despot had ever accumulated. He was yet further strengthened 
by the pronounced and active support of Sparta, now at the 

among the dependencies of Carthage, in the south-western portion of Sicily 
—Diod. xiv, 48), where they were welcomed and hospitably treated by the 
inhabitants. In the night they set ujrou the Entellan citizens by surprise, 
put them all to death, married their widows and daughters, and kept 
possession of the town for themselves. 

1 Diodor. xiv. to. ’AirforeiAay (oi AaKeSatp&vioi) "Afnarov, &v$pa rw 
ivitpay&v, els SupMoiaas, pby A&yy erpoavoioipeyoL tcaraXtireTy rbv 
Svyturrelav, rp 8’ ktoiQettp crsreiSovres rvpavylSa' ij\vt(ov yip 

ovyKBTBffitet/cifoyrM rijv hpx^v, biri)Koov 2 (eiy rby Aioyicrwy SA rbs 
ebepyeerlas. 'O S’ "Apurros KarairKtiaas eh Suptutoiaas, tea 1 rip rvpivvip 
AiBpa srrp) rotiraiv SmAexOels, rois re SupuKovtrlovs Ayairelwy, NtKoriAyv rby 
K opMiov hyeiAey, lupriyobpeyov riiy SupaieavvluV robs 8e mtrreiffavras 
irpoSots, rby piy ripavvay Itrxvpby KCWCoTijire, SA Si rrjs irpifcns raims 
Airxvpeyeiy tiroiiprev abrby S/ua kbI rby irarplSa, Compare xiv, 70. 
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maximum of her imperial ascendency; 1 * * and by the presence 
of the mighty Lysander at Syracuse as her ambassador to 
countenance and exalt him. 8 The Spartan alliance however 
did not prevent him from enrolling among his mercenaries a 
considerable fraction of the Messenians, the bitter enemies of 
Sparta ; who were now driven out of Naupaktus and Kephallenia 
with no other possession left except their arms 8 —and whose 
restoration to Peloponnesus by Epaminondas, about thirty 
years afterwards, has been described in a preceding chapter. 

So large a mercenary force, while the people at Syracuse 
were prostrate and in no condition for resistance, naturally 
templed Dionysius to seek conquest as well as plunder beyond 
the border. Not choosing as yet to provoke a war with 
Carthage, he turned his arms to the north and north-west of 
the Syracusan territory; the Grecian (Chalkidic or Ionic) cities, 
Naxus, Katana, and Leontini—and the Sikels, towards the 
centre of Sicily. The three Chalkidic cities were the old 
enemies of Syracuse, but Leontini had been conquered by the 
Syracusans even before the Athenian expedition, and remained 
as a Syracusan possession until the last peace with the Cartha¬ 
ginians, when it had been declared independent. Naxus and 
Katana had contrived to retain their independence against 
Syracuse, even after the ruin of the Athenian armament under 
Nikias. At the head of a powerful force, Dionysius marched 
out from Syracuse first against the town of A5tna, occupied by 
a considerable body of Syracusan exiles hostile to his dominion. 
Though the place was strong by situation, 4 yet these men, loo 
feeble to resist, were obliged to evacuate it; upon which he 
proceeded to attack Leontini. But on summoning the inhabi¬ 
tants to surrender, he found his propositions rejected, and 
every preparation made for a strenuous defence; so that he 
could do nothing more than plunder the territory around, and 
then advanced onward into the interior Sikel territory, towards 
Enna and Erbita. 

His march in this direction, however, was little more than a 
feint, for the purpose of masking his real views upon Naxus and 
Katana, with both which cities he had already opened intrigues. 
Arkesilaus, general of Katana, and Prokles, general of Naxus, 
were both carrying on corrupt negotiations for the purpose of 

1 Diodor xiv. 10. Ked ri \onri jra/9«owei«(£wo itpbs rf/y !uj<pihttta> rfjs 

rvpayytSos, Sis ftp tpyois ijSii iretpar ttKippiis, Srt vav iiropSyoumy oi SvpaKoScrtoi 
%ipiy roS pii) SavKeitiy, 

» Plutaich, Lysander, e. 2. * Diodor. xhr. 34. 

4 Diodor. xiv. 58. 
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selling to him the liberty of their native cities. Until the 
negotiations were completed, Dionysius wished to appear as 
if turning his arms elsewhere, and therefore marched against 
Enna. Here he entered into conspiracy with an Enneean 
citizen named Aeimnestus, whom he instigated to seize the 
sceptre of his native town—by promises of assistance, on con¬ 
dition of being himself admitted afterwards. Aeimnestus made 
the attempt and succeeded, but did not fulfil his engagement to 
Dionysius : who resented this proceeding so vehemently, that 
he assisted the Ennteans in putting down Aeimnestus, delivered 
him as prisoner into their hands, and then retired, satisfied with 
such revenge, without further meddling. He next marched 
against Erbita, before which he passed his time with little or 
no result, until the bribes promised at Naxus and Katana had 
taken effect. 

At length the terms were fully settled, Dionysius was ad¬ 
mitted at night by Arkesilaus into Katana, seized the city, dis¬ 
armed the inhabitants, and planted there a powerful garrison. 
Naxus was next put into his hands, by the like corruption on 
the part of Proklgs; who was rewarded with a large bribe, and 
with the privilege of preserving his kinsmen. Both cities were 
given up to be plundered by his soldiers; after which the walls 
as well as the houses were demolished, and the inhabitants sold 
as slaves. The dismantled site of Katana was then assigned to 
a body of Campanian mercenaries in the service of Dionysius, 
who however retained in his possession hostages for their 
fidelity; 1 the site of Naxus, to the indigenous Sikels in the 
neighbourhood. These captures struck so much terror into the 
Leontines, that when Dionysius renewed his attack upon them, 
they no longer felt competent to resist He required them to 
surrender their city, to remove to Syracuse, and there to reside 
for the future as citizens; which term meant, at the actual time, 
as subjects of his despotism. The Leontines obeyed the 
requisition, and their city thus again became an appendage 
of Syracuse. 2 

These conquests of Dionysius, achieved mainly by corrupting 
the generals of Naxus and Katana, were of serious moment, 
and spread so much alarm among the Sikels of the interior, 
that Archonides, the Sikel prince of Erbita, thought it prudent 
to renounce his town and soil; withdrawing to a new site 
beyond the Nebrode mountains, on the northern coast of the 
island, more out of the reach of Syracusan attack. Here, with 
his mercenary soldiers and with a large portion of his people 
1 Diodor. xiv. 61, 8 Diodor. xiv. 15. 
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who voluntarily accompanied him, he founded the town of 
Alsesa. 1 

Strengthened at home by these successes abroad, the sanguine 
despot of Syracuse was stimulated to still greater enterprises. 
He resolved to commence aggressive war with the Carthaginians. 
But against such formidable enemies, large preparations were 
indispensable, defensive as well as offensive, before his design 
could be proclaimed. First, he took measures to ensure the 
defensibility of Syracuse against all contingencies. Five 
Grecian cities on the south of the island, one of them the 
second in Sicily, had already undergone the deplorable fate of 
being sacked by a Carthaginian host; a calamity, which might 
possibly be in reserve for Syracuse also, especially if she herself 
provoked a war, unless the most elaborate precautions were 
taken to render a successful blockade impossible. 

Now the Athenian blockade under Nikias had impressed 
valuable lessons on the mind of every Syracusan. The city had 
then been well-nigh blocked up by a wall of circumvallation 
carried from sea to sea j which was actually more than half 
completed, and would have been entirely completed, had the 
original commander been Demosthenes instead of Nikias, The 
prodigious importance of the slope of Epipolse to the safety of 
the city had been demonstrated by the most unequivocal evi¬ 
dence. In a preceding volume, I have already described the 
site of Syracuse and the relation of this slope to the outer 
city called Achradina. EpipolEe was a gentle ascent west of 
Achradina. It was bordered, along both the north side and 
the south side, by lines of descending cliff, cut down pre¬ 
cipitously, about twenty feet deep in their lowest part. These 
lines of cliff nearly converged at the summit of the slope, 
called Euryalus j leaving a narrow pass or road between 
elevated banks, which communicated with the country both 
north and west of Syracuse. Epipolse thus formed a triangle 
upon an inclined plane, sloping upward from its base, the 
outer wall of Achradina, to its apex at Euryalus; and having 
its two sides formed, the one by the northern, the other 
by the southern, line of cliffs. This apex formed a post of 
the highest importance, commanding the narrow road which 
approached Epipolse from its western extremity or summit 
and through which alone it was easy for an army to get on 

1 Diodor. xiv. 16. This Archonidfe may probably have been son Of the 
Sikel prince ArcbonidSs, who, having taken active part as an ally pf Nikias 
and the Athenian invaders against Syracuse, died just before Gylippns 
reached Sicily (Thucyd. vii. i). 
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the declivity of Epipolae, since the cliffs on each side were 
steep, though less steep on the northern side than on the 
southern. 1 Unless an enemy acquired possession of this 
slope, Syracuse could never be blocked up from the northern 
sea at Trogilus to the Great Harbour; an enterprise, which 
Nikias and the Athenians were near accomplishing, because 
they first surprised from the northward the position of Euryalus, 
and from thence poured down upon the slope of Epipolse. I 
have already described how the arrival of Gylippus deprived 
them of superiority in the field at a time when their line 
of circumvallation was already half finished—having been 
carried from the centre of Epipolse southward down to the 
Great Harbour, and being partially completed from the same 
point across the northern half of Epipolse to the sea at Trogilus; 
how he next intercepted their farther progress, by carrying out, 
from the outer wall of Achradina, a cross-wall traversing their 
intended line of circumvallation and ending at the northern 
cliff; how he finally erected a fort or guard-post on the summit 
of Euryalus, which he connected with the cross-wall just men¬ 
tioned by a single wall of junction carried down the slope of 
Epipolse. 3 

Both the danger which Syracuse had then incurred, and the 
means whereby it had been obviated, were fresh in the recollec¬ 
tion of Dionysius. Since the Athenian siege, the Syracusans 
may perhaps have preserved the fort erected by Gylippus near 
Euryalus; but they had pulled down the wall of junction, the 
cross-wall, and the outer wall of protection constructed between 
the arrival of Nikias in Sicily and his commencement of the 
siege, enclosing the sacred precinct of Apollo Temenitfis. The 
outer city of Syracuse was thus left with nothing but the wall of 
Achradina, with its two suburbs or excrescences, Tychfi and 
Neapolis. Dionysius now resolved to provide for Syracuse a 
protection substantially similar to that contrived by Gylippus, 
yet more comprehensive, elaborate, and permanent. He 
carried out an outer line of defence, starting from the sea near 
the port called Trogilus, enclosing the suburb called Tychfi 
(which adjoined Achradina to the north-west), and then ascend- 

1 See the Dissertation of Saverio Cavallari—Zur Topogrophie von 
Syrakus (Gottingen, 184J), p. it, 

a See, for a further exposition of these points, my account of the siege 
of Syracuse hy the Athenians, vol. vii. cn. lix., lx.—and the Appendix 
at the end of that volume, illustrated by two plans of the city and its 
environs. 

The reader will also find at the end of vol. xi. a plan of Syracuse as 
it stood after the additions made by Dionysius. 
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ing westward, along the brink of the northern cliff of Epipolse, 
to the summit of that slope at Euryalus. The two extremities 
thus became connected together—not as in the time of 
Gylippus, 1 by a single cross-wall carried out from the city-wall 
to the northern cliff, and then joined at an angle by another 
single wall descending the slope of Epipolse from Euryalus, but 
—by one continuous new line bordering the northern cliff down 
to the sea. And the new line, instead of being a mere single 
wall, was now built under the advice of the best engineers, with 
lofty and frequent towers interspersed throughout its length, to 
serve both as means of defence and as permanent quarters for 
soldiers. Its length was thirty stadia (about 3J English miles); 
it was constructed of large stones carefully hewn, some of them 
four feet in length. 2 The quarries at hand supplied abundant 
materials, and for the labour necessary, Dionysius brought 
together all the population of the city and its neighbourhood, 
out of whom he selected 60,000 of the most effective hands to 
work on the wall. Others were ordered to cut the stones in 
the quarry, while 6000 teams of oxen were put in harness to 
draw them to the spot. The work was set out by furlongs and 
by smaller spaces of 100 feet each to regiments of suitable 
number, each under the direction of an overseer. 8 

As yet, we have heard little about Dionysius except acts of 
fraud, violence, and spoliation for the purpose of establishing 
his own dominion over Syracuse, and aggrandising himself by 
new conquests on the borders. But this new fortification was 
a work of different import. Instead of being, like his forts and 
walls in Ortygia, a guardhouse both of defence and aggression 
merely for himself against the people of Syracuse—it was a 
valuable protection to the people, and to himself along with 
them, against foreign besiegers. It tended much to guarantee 
Syracuse from those disasters which had so recently befallen 
Agrigentum and the other cities. Accordingly, it was exceed¬ 
ingly popular among the Syracusans, and produced between 
them and Dionysius a sentiment of friendship and harmony 
such as had not before been seen. Every man laboured at the 
work not merely with good-will, but with enthusiasm ; while the' 
despot himself displayed unwearied zeal, passing whole days 
on the spot, and taking part in all the hardship and difficulty. 
He showed himself everywhere amidst the mass, as an un- 

1 Thucyd. vi. 75. 

a Diodor. xiv. 18. At 6 vy rerpairdtay. The stones may have been cubes 
of four feet; but this does not certainly appear. 

8 Dindor. xiv, l8. 
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guarded citizen, without suspicion or reserve, in marked contrast 
with the harshness of his previous demeanour , 1 proclaiming 
rewards for the best and most rapid workmen; he also provided 
attendance or relief for those whose strength gave way. Such 
was the emulation thus inspired, that the numbers assembled, 
often toiling by night as well as by day, completed the whole 
wall in the space of twenty days. The fort at Euryalus, which 
formed the termination of this newly-constructed line of wall, 
is probably not to be understood as comprised within so short 
a period of execution; at least in its complete consummation. 
For the defences provided at this fort (either now or at a later 
period) were prodigious in extent as well as elaborate in work¬ 
manship ; and the remains of them exhibit, even to modem 
observers, the most complete specimen preserved to us of 
ancient fortification . 2 To bring them into such a condition 
must have occupied a longer time than twenty days. Even as 
to the wall, perhaps, twenty days is rather to be understood as 
indicating the time required for the essential continuity of its 
line, leaving towers, gates, &c., to be added afterwards. 

To provide defence for Syracuse against a besieging army, 
however, was only a small part of the extensive schemes of 
Dionysius. What he meditated was aggressive war against the 
Carthaginians; for which purpose, he not only began to accu¬ 
mulate preparations of every kind on the most extensive scale, 
but also modified his policy both towards the Syracusans and 
towards the other Sicilian Greeks. 

Towards the Syracusans his conduct underwent a material 
change. The cruelty and oppression which had hitherto marked 
his dominion was discontinued; he no longer put men to death, 
or sent them into banishment, with the same merciless hand as 
before. In place of such tyranny, he now substituted com¬ 
parative mildness, forbearance, and conciliation . 8 Where the 
system had before been so fraught with positive maltreatment 
to many and alarm to all, the mitigation of it must have been 
sensibly as well as immediately felt. And when we make pre- 

• 1 Diodor, xiv, 18. KaSihov St h,voBip.tvos tS rrjt ipxvs Sdpos, ISi&njv 
a.v'rbv iivtStlieyve, &c. 

Compare cap. 45 and cap, 47— ptiroSyres ri Pdpot rfir r&v totyhmy 
hixpartlas, &c. 

8 According to the testimony of SaverioCavailari, the architect under 
whose directions the excavations were made in 1839, whereby these remains 
were first fully disclosed (Zur Topographic von Syrakus, p. 21). 

8 Diodor. xiv. 45. ’AirerlOtra yhp #8 1\ rb rmpby tvs rupayylSot, sol 
pirufiaWSptuos *Ir lirteksiav, ipiAarOpmrirspoy hpx* t&y iyortTVyptVuy, 
otirt ipoveiav, oSr« <puydSas ■xoiuy, KaSivtp eldiSti. 
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sent to our minds the relative position of Dionysius and the 
Syracusans, we shall see that the evil inflicted by his express 
order by no means represented the whole amount of evil which 
they suffeied. He occupied the impregnable fortress of Ortygia, 
with the entire harbour, docks, and maritime means of the city. 
The numerous garrison in his pay, and devoted to him, con¬ 
sisted in great part of barbaric or non-Hellenic soldiers and of 
liberated slaves, probably also non-Hellenic. The Syracusans 
resident in the outer city and around were not only destitute of 
the means of defensive concert and organisation, but were also 
disarmed. For these mercenaries either pay was to be provided 
from the contributions of the citizens, or lands from their pro¬ 
perties ; for them, and for other partisans also, Dionysius had 
enforced spoliations and transfers of land and house-property 
by wholesale . 1 Now, while the despot himself was inflicting 
tyrannical sentences for his own purposes, we may be sure that 
these men, the indispensable instruments of his tyranny, would 
neither of themselves be disposed to respect the tranquillity of 
the other citizens, nor be easily constrained to do so. It was 
not, therefore, merely from the systematic misrule of the chief 
that the Syracusans had to suffer, but also from the insolence 
and unruly appetites of the subordinates. And accordingly 
they would be doubly gainers, when Dionysius, from anxiety 
to attack the Carthaginians, thought it prudent to soften the 
rigour of his own proceedings; since his example, and in case 
of need his interference, would restrict the licence of his own 
partisans. The desire for foreign conquest made it now his 
interest to conciliate some measure of good-will from the Syra¬ 
cusans } or at least to silence antipathies which might become 
embarrassing if they broke out in the midst of a war. And 
he had in this case the advantage of resting on another anti¬ 
pathy, powerful and genuine in their minds. Hating as well 
as fearing Carthage, the Syracusans cordially sympathised in 
the aggressive schemes of Dionysius against her; which held 
out a prospect of relief from the tyranny under which they 
groaned, and some chance of procuring a restoration of the 
arms snatched from them.® 

Towards the Sicilian Greeks, also, the conduct of Dionysius 
was mainly influenced by his anti-Carthaginian projects, which 
made him eager to put aside, or at least to defer, all possibil¬ 
ities of war in other quarters. The inhabitants of Rhegium, 
on the Italian side of the Strait of Messina, had recently mani¬ 
fested a disposition to attack him. They were of common 
1 Diodor. xiv. 7. a Diodor, xiv. 45. 
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Chalkidic origin with Naxus and Katana, the two cities which 
Dionysius had recently conquered and enslaved. Sixteen years 
before, when the powerful Athenian armament visited Sicily 
with the ostensible view of protecting the Chalkidic cities against 
Syracuse, the Rhegines, in spite of their fellowship of race, had 
refused the invitation of Nikias 1 to lend assistance, being then 
afraid of Athens. But subsequent painful experience had taught 
them, that to residents in or near Sicily, Syracuse was the more 
formidable enemy of the two. The ruin of Naxus and Katana, 
with the great extension of Syracusan dominion northward, had 
filled them with apprehension from Dionysius, similar to the 
fears of Carthage, inspired to the Syracusans themselves by the 
disasters of Agrigentum and Gela. Anxious to revenge their 
enslaved kinsmen, the Rhegines projected an attack upon 
Dionysius before his power should become yet more formidable j 
a resolution, in which they were greatly confirmed by the insti¬ 
gations of the Syracusan exiles (now driven from /Etna and the 
other neighbouring cities to Rhegium), confident in their assur¬ 
ances that insurrection would break out against Dionysius at 
Syracuse, so soon as any foreign succour should be announced 
as approaching. Envoys were sent across the strait to Mess£Sn6, 
soliciting co-operation against Dionysius, upon the urgent plea 
that the ruin of Naxus and Katana could not be passed over, 
either in generosity or in prudence, by neighbours on either 
side of the strait. These representations made so much im¬ 
pression on the generals of Messfinfi, that without consulting 
the public assembly, they forthwith summoned the military 
force of the city, and marched along with the Rhegines towards 
the Syracusan frontier—6000 Rhegine and 4000 Messenian 
hoplites—-600 Rhegine and 400 Messenian horsemen—with 50 
Rhegine triremes. But when they reached the frontiers of the 
Messenian territory, a large portion of the soldiers refused to 
follow their generals farther. A citizen named Laomedon 
headed the opposition, contending that the generals had no 
authority to declare war without a public vote of the city, and 
that it was imprudent to attack Dionysius unprovoked. Such 
was the effect of these remonstrances, that the Messenian soldiers 
returned back to their city; while the Rhegines, believing them¬ 
selves to be inadequate to the enterprise single-handed, went 
home also. 2 

Apprised of the attack meditated, Dionysius had already led 
his troops to defend the Syracusan frontier. But he now re¬ 
conducted them back to Syracuse, and listened favourably to 
1 Thucyd. vi. 46. 2 Diodor. xiv. 40, 
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propositions for peace which speedily reached him, from 
Rhegium and Messing. 1 * He was anxious to conciliate them 
for the present, at all price, in order that the Carthaginians, 
when he came to execute his plans, might find no Grecian allies 
to co-operate with them in Sicily. He acquired an influence 
in MessfinS, by making to the city large concessions of conter¬ 
minous territory; on which side of the border, or how acquired, 
we do not know. He further endeavoured to open an intimate 
connexion with Rhegium by marrying a Rhegine wife; with 
which view he sent a formal message to the citizens, asking 
permission to contract such an alliance, accompanied with a 
promise to confer upon them important benefits, both in terri¬ 
torial aggrandisement and in other ways. After a public debate, 
the Rhegines declined his proposition. The feeling in their 
city was decidedly hostile to Dionysius, as the recent destroyer 
of Naxus and Katana; and it appears that some of the speakers 
expressed themselves with contemptuous asperity, remarking 
that the daughter of the public executioner was the only fit 
wife for him.® Taken by itself, the refusal would be sufficiently 
galling to Dionysius. But when coupled with such insulting 
remarks (probably made in public debate in the presence of 
his own envoys, for it seems not credible that the words should 
have been embodied in the formal reply or resolution of the 
assembly 3 ), it left the bitterest animosity; a feeling, which we 
shall hereafter find in full operation. 

Refused at Rhegium, Dionysius sent to prefer a similar 
request, with similar offers, at the) neighbouring city of Lokri; 
where it was favourably entertained. It is remarkable that 
Aristotle comments upon this acquiescence of the Lokrians as 
an act of grave imprudence, and as dictated only by the anxiety 
of the principal citizens, in an oligarchical government; to seek 
for aggrandisement to themselves out of such an alliance. The 
request would not have been granted (Aristotle observes) either 
in a democracy or in a well-balanced aristocracy. The marital 
connexion now contracted by Dionysius with a Lokrian female, 
Doris the daughter of a citizen of distinction named Xenetus, 
produced as an ultimate consequence the overthrow of the , 
oligarchy of Lokri. 4 * And even among the Lokrians, the 

1 Diodor. xiv. 4a 8 Diodor. xiv. 44, 106, 107, 

* Diodorus, where he first mentions the answer, does not give this 

remark as comprised in it; though he afterwards alludes to it as having been 
said to be {tpa<rl) so comprised (xiv. 44-107). 

4 Aristot. Pol it. v. 6 , 7. tn tiA rb irdtrat rbs bpttrroicpariKks roAirtka 

i\tyapx‘xhs etyai, ftaAAoy rXeOytiermaty ot yydptftoi' diav na\ iy AaKtttdpoyt , 
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request was not granted without opposition. A citizen named 
Aristeidfis (one of the companions of Plato), whose daughter 
Dionysius had solicited in marriage, returned for answer 
that he would rather see her dead than united to a despot. 
In revenge for this bitter reply, Dionysius caused the sons of 
Aristeidfis to be put to death. 1 

But the amicable relations which Dionysius was at so much 
pains to establish with the Greek cities near the Strait of 
MessSnS, were destined chiefly to leave him free for prepara¬ 
tions against Carthage; which preparations he now commenced 
on a gigantic scale, Efforts so great and varied, combined not 
merely with forecast but with all the scientific appliances then 
available, have not hitherto come before us throughout this 
history. The terrible effect with which Hannibal had recently 
employed his battering machines against Selinus and Himera, 
stimulated Dionysius to provide himself with the like imple¬ 
ments in greater abundance than any Greek general had ever 
before possessed. He collected at Syracuse, partly by con¬ 
straint, partly by allurement, all the best engineers, mechanists, 
armourers, artisans, &c., whom Sicily or Italy could furnish. 
He set them upon the construction of machines and other 
muniments of war, and upon the manufacture of arms offensive 
as well as defensive, with the greatest possible assiduity. The 
arms provided were of great variety ; not merely such as were 
suitable for Grecian soldiers, heavy or light, but also such as 
were in use among the different barbaric tribes round the 
Mediterranean, Gauls, Iberians, Tyrrhenians, &c,, from whom 
Dionysius intended to hire mercenaries ; so that every different 
soldier would be furnished, on arriving, with the sort of weapon 
which had become habitual to him. All Syracuse became a 
bustling military workshop—not only the market-places, por¬ 
ticos, palajstne, and large private houses, but also the fore¬ 
chambers and back-chambers of the various temples. Diony¬ 
sius distributed the busy multitude into convenient divisions, 
each with some eminent citizen as superintendent. Visiting 
them in person frequently, and reviewing their progress, he 
recompensed largely, and invited to his table, those who pro¬ 
duced the greatest amount of finished work. As he further 
offered premiums for inventive skill, the competition of inge- 

tls,b\iyovs of atirtai ipxovrai, koI ?fe<rri iroietv 8 ti tv $i\uert rots yvaptpois 
ptiKkov, k of Kifteitiv ary B 4 \avm, Alb Kal fj Ao/epSv vo\irela air t£,\.ero ix 
Tjjs ir pis Aioviimov ier)S etas' t iv SypoKpartf otiic tv iyivero, oiS' tv Iv 
tpurToaparta td pxp.eyp. 4 vQ, 
i Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 6, 
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nious mechanists originated several valuable warlike novelties; 
especially the great projectile engine for stones and darts, 
called Catapults, which was now for the first time devised. 
We are told that the shields fabricated during this season of 
assiduous preparation were not less than 140,000 in number, 
and the breast-plates 14,000, many of them unrivalled in work¬ 
manship, destined for the body-guard and the officers. Helmets, 
spears, daggers, &c,, with other arms and weapons in indefinite 
variety, were multiplied in corresponding proportion. 1 The 
magazines of arms, missiles, machines, and muniments of war 
in every variety, accumulated in Ortygia, continued stupendous 
in amount through the whole life of Dionysius, and even down 
to the downfall of his son. 2 

If the preparations for land-warfare were thus stupendous, 
those for sea-warfare were fully equal, if not superior. The 
docks of Syracuse were filled with the best ship-builders, 
carpenters, and artisans; numerous wood-cutters were sent to 
cut ship-timber on the well-clothed slopes of ALtna and the 
Calabrian Apennines; teams of oxen were then provided to 
drag it to the coast, from whence it was towed in rafts to 
Syracuse. The existing naval establishment of Syracuse com¬ 
prised no triremes; the existing docks contained i£o ship- 
houses, or covered slips for the purpose either of building or 
housing a trireme. But this was very inadequate to the con¬ 
ceptions of Dionysius, who forthwith undertook the construction 
of 160 new ship-houses, each competent to hold two vessels— 
and then commenced the building of new ships of war to the 
number of 200; while he at the same time put all the existing 
vessels and docks into the best state of repair. Here too, as 
in the case of the catapults, the ingenuity of his architects 
enabled him to stand forth as a maritime inventor. As yet, 
the largest ship of war which had ever moved on the Grecian 
or Mediterranean waters, was the trireme, which was rowed by 
three banks or tiers of oars. It was now three centuries since 
the first trireme had been constructed at Corinth and Samos 
by the inventive skill of the Corinthian Ameinoklfis; 3 it was 
not until the period succeeding the Persian invasion that even 
triremes had become extensively employed; nor had any larger 
vessels ever been thought of. The Athenians, who during the 

1 Diodor. xiv. 42, 43. 

The historian Philistus had described with much minuteness these warlike 1 
preparations of Dionysius, Diodorus has probably abridged from him’ 
(Philisti Fragment, xxxiv. ed. Marx and ed. Didot). ■ 

9 Plutarch, Timoleon, c, 13. ’ Thucyd, i. 13,' 1 
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interval between the Persian invasion and their great disaster 
at Syracuse had stood pre-eminent and set the fashion in all 
nautical matters, were under no inducement to build above the 
size of the trireme. As their style of manoeuvring consisted of 
rapid evolutions and changes in the ship’s direction, for the pur¬ 
pose of striking the weak parts of an enemy’s ship with the beak 
of their own—so, if the size of their ship had been increased, 
her capacity for such nimble turns and movements would have 
been diminished. But the Syracusans had made no attempt 
to copy the rapid evolutions of the Athenian navy. On the 
contrary, when fighting against the latter in the confined 
harbour of Syracuse, 1 they had found every advantage in 
their massive build of ships, and straightforward impact of 
bow driven against bow. For them, the larger ships were the 
more suitable and efficient) so that Dionysius or his naval 
architects, full of ambitious aspirations, now struck out the 
plan of building ships of war with four or five banks of oars 
instead of three) that is, quadriremes, or quinqueremes, instead 
of triremes. 3 Not only did the Syracusan despot thus equip a 
naval force equal in number of ships to Athens in her best 
days; but he also exhibited ships larger than Athens had ever 
possessed, or than Greece had ever conceived. 

In all these offensive preparations against Carthage, as in 
the previous defences on Epipoke, the spontaneous impulse of 
the Syracusans generally went hand in hand with Dionysius.® 
Their sympathy and concurrence greatly promoted the success 
of his efforts, for this immense equipment against the common 
enemy. Even with all this sympathy, indeed, we are at a loss 
to understand, nor are we at all informed, how he found money 
to meet so prodigious an outlay. 

After the material means for war had thus been completed 
—an operation which can hardly have occupied less than two 
or three years—it remained to levy men. On this point, the 
ideas of Dionysius were not less aspiring. Besides bis own 
numerous standing force, he enlisted all the most effective 
among the Syracusan citizens, as well as from cities in his 
dependency. He sent friendly addresses, and tried to acquire 
popularity, among the general body of Greeks throughout the 
island. Of his large fleet, one-half was manned with Syracusan 
rowers, marines, and officers; the other half with seamen 

1 Thucyd. vii. 36-62. fl Diodor. siv. 42. 

• Diodor. xiv. 41. $i>pirpoOvp,ovp.evaV Si rSiv ^DpMPVffiuv rfi roO 
Atovualav trpooupiati, woMijy trvviftaive ytyitrSai ri/y tptkoTipiav wepl r\v r&v 
Sirkuv itarMKtvfy, 
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enlisted from abroad. He further sent envoys both to Italy and 
to Peloponnesus to obtain auxiliaries, with offers of the most 
liberal pay. From Sparta, now at the height of her power, 
and courting his alliance as a means of perpetuity to her own 
empire, he received such warm encouragement, that he was 
enabled to enlist no inconsiderable numbers in Peloponnesus ; 
while many barbaric or non-Hellenic soldiers from the western 
regions near the Mediterranean were hired also. 1 He at length 
succeeded, to his satisfaction, in collecting an aggregate army, 
formidable not less from numbers and bravery, than from 
elaborate and diversified equipment. His large and well- 
stocked armoury (already noticed) enabled him to furnish 
each newly-arrived soldier, from all the different nations, with 
native and appropriate weapons. 3 

When all his preparations were thus complete, his last step 
was to celebrate his nuptials, a few days previous to the active 
commencement of the war. He married, at one and the same 
time, two wives—the Lokrian Doris (already mentioned), and 
a Syracusan woman named Aristomachfi, daughter of his partisan 
Hipparinus (and sister of Dion, respecting whom much will occur 
hereafter). The first use made of one among his newly-invented 
quinquereme vessels, was to sail to Lokri, decked out in the 
richest ornaments of gold and silver, for the purpose of con¬ 
veying Doris in state to Ortygia. AristomachS was also 
brought to his house in a splendid chariot with four white 
horses. 8 He celebrated his nuptials with both of them in his 
house on the same day; no one knew which bed-chamber he 
visited first; and both of them continued constantly to live 
with him at the same table, with equal dignity, for many years. 
He had three children by Doris, the eldest of whom was 
Dionysius the younger; and four by AristomacM; but the 
latter was for a considerable time childless; which greatly 
chagrined Dionysius. Ascribing her barrenness to magical 
incantations, he put to death the mother of his other wife 
Doris, as the alleged worker of these mischievous influences. 4 
It was the rumour at Syracuse that AristomachS was the most 
beloved of the two. But Dionysius treated both of them 
well, and both of them equally; moreover his son by Doris 
succeeded him, though he had two sons by the other. His 
nuptials were'celebrated with banquets and festive recreations, 
wherein all the Syracusan citizens as well as the soldiers 
partook. . The scene was probably the more grateful to 

1 Diodor. xiv. 43, 44, 45. * Diodor. xiv. 41. 

* Diodor. xiv. 44; xvL o. 4 Plutarch, Dion, c: 3; 
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Dionysius, as he seems at this moment, when every man’s 
mind was full of vindictive impulse and expected victory 
against Carthage, to have enjoyed a real short-lived popularity, 
and to have been able to move freely among the people; with¬ 
out that fear of assassination which habitually tormented his 
life even in his inmost privacy and bed-chamber—and that 
extremity of suspicion which did not except either his wives 
or his daughters. J 

After a few days devoted to such fellowship and festivity, 
Dionysius convoked a public assembly, for the purpose of 
formally announcing the intended war. He reminded the 
Syracusans that the Carthaginians were common enemies to 
Greeks in general, but most of all to the Sicilian Greeks—as 
recent events but too plainly testified. He appealed to their 
generous sympathies on behalf of the five Hellenic cities, in 
the southern part of the island, which had lately undergone 
the miseries of capture by the generals of Carthage, and were 
still groaning under her yoke. Nothing prevented Carthage 
(he added) from attempting to extend her dominion over the 
rest of the island, except the pestilence under which she had 
herself been suffering in Africa. To the Syracusans, this ought 
to be an imperative stimulus for attacking her at once, and 
rescuing their Hellenic brethren, before she had time to recover. 2 

These motives were really popular and impressive. There 
was besides another inducement, which weighed with Dionysius 
to hasten the war, though he probably did not dwell upon it 
in his public address to the Syracusans. He perceived that 
various Sicilian Greeks were migrating voluntarily with their 
properties into the territory of Carthage; whose dominion, 
though hateful and oppressive, was, at least while untried, 
regarded by many with less terror than his dominion when 
actually suffered. By commencing hostilities at once, he 
expected not only to arrest such emigration, but to induce 
such Greeks as were actually subjects of Carthage to throw 
off her yoke and join him. 8 

Loud acclamations from the Syracusan assembly hailed the 
proposition for war with Carthage; a proposition, which only 
converted into reality what had been long the familiar expecta¬ 
tion of every man. And the war was rendered still more 
popular by the permission, which Dionysius granted forth¬ 
with, to plunder all the Carthaginian residents and mercantile 

1 Cicero, Tusc. Disp, v. 20, 57 - 63 ; Valer. Maxim, ix. 13 j Diodor, 
xiv. 2. 

a Diodot, xiv. 45. * Diodor. xiv. 41. 
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property either in Syracuse or in any of his dependent cities. 
We are told that there were not only several domiciliated 
Carthaginians at Syracuse, but also many loaded vessels be¬ 
longing tt> Carthage in the harbour, so that the plunder was 
lucrative. 1 But though such may have been the case in 
ordinary times, it seems hardly credible, that under the actual 
circumstances, any Carthaginian (person or property) can have 
been at Syracuse except by accident; for war with Carthage 
had been long announced, not merely in current talk, but in 
the more unequivocal language of overwhelming preparation. 
Nor is it easy to understand how the prudent Carthaginian 
Senate (who probably were not less provided with spies at 
Syracuse than Dionysius was at Carthage a ) can have been so 
uninformed as to be taken by surprise at the last moment, 
when Dionysius sent thither a herald formally declaring war; 
which herald was not sent until after the licence for private 
plunder had been previously granted. He peremptorily 
required the Carthaginians to relinquish their dominion over 
the Greek cities in Sicily, 8 as the only means of avoiding war. 
To such a proposition no answer was returned, nor probably 
expected. But the Carthaginians were now so much prostrated 
(like Athens in the second and third years of the Peloponnesian 
war) by depopulation, suffering, terrors, and despondency, 
arising out of the pestilence which beset them in Africa, that 
they felt incompetent to any serious effort and heard with 
alarm the letter read from Dionysius. There was however no 
alternative, so that they forthwith despatched some of their 
ablest citizens to levy troops for the defence of their Sicilian 
possessions. 4 

The first news that reached them was indeed Appalling. 

1 Diodor. xiv. 46. 

There were also Greeks, and seemingly Greeks of some consideration, 
who resided at Carthage and seemed to have continued resident there 
throughout the war between the Carthaginians and Dionysius (Diodor. xiv. 
77). We should infer, from their continuing to reside there, that the Car* 
thaginfcns did not retaliate upon them the plunder now authorised by 
Dionysius against their countrymen resident at Syracuse; and further, it 
affords additional probability that the number of Carthaginians actually 
plundered at Syracuse was not considerable. 

For instances of intermarriage, and inter-residence, between Cartbageand 
Syracuse, see Herodot. vii. 166; Livy, xxiv. 6. . 

Phoenician coins have been found in Ortygia,', bearing a Phoenician 
inscription signifying The Island —*ivhich was the usual denomination’ of 
Ortygia (Movers, Die Phonizier, ii. a, p. 327).’ 1 ' 

a Diodor. xiv. 55. ToBto 8' ['l/UXicuy) vpit iii prfcliia tuS , 

fcaraovcdirwy ItirayyslXcu rbv Kwr&irXovv T<p Aiowclcp, &c. 

» Diodor, xiv. 46, 47. 4 Diodor. xiv; 47.-, 
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Dionysius had marched forth with his full power, Syracusan as 
well as foreign, accumulated by so long a preparation. It 
was a power, the like of which had never been beheld in 
Greece; greater even than that wielded by his predecessor 
Gelon eighty years before. If the contemporaries of Gelon 
had been struck with awe 1 at the superiority of his force to 
anything that Hellas could show elsewhere, as much or more 
would the same sentiment be felt by those who surrounded 
Dionysius. More intimately still was a similar comparison, 
with the mighty victor of Himera, present to Dionysius him¬ 
self. He exulted in setting out with an army yet more im¬ 
posing, against the same enemy, and for the same purpose 
of liberating the maritime cities of Sicily subject to Carthage; 2 
cities whose number and importance had since fearfully 
augmented. 

These subject-cities, from Kamarina on one side of the 
island to Selinus and Himera on the other, though there were 
a certain number of Carthaginian residents established there, 
had no effective standing force to occupy or defend them on 
the part of Carthage; whose habit it was to levy large mercenary 
hosts for the special occasion and then to disband them after¬ 
wards. Accordingly, as soon as Dionysius with his powerful 
army passed the Syracusan border, and entered upon his march 
westward along the southern coast of the island, proclaiming 
himself as liberator—the most intense anti-Carthaginian mani¬ 
festations burst forth at once, at Kamarina, Gela, Agrigentum, 
Selinus, and Himera. These Greeks did not merely copy the 
Syracusans in plundering the property of all Carthaginians 
found among them, but also seized their persons, and put them 
to death with every species of indignity and torture. A fright¬ 
ful retaliation now took place for the cruelties recently com¬ 
mitted by the Carthaginian armies, in the sacking of Selinus, 
Agrigentum, and the other conquered cities. 8 The Hellenic 

1 Herodot. vii, 145, Ttk Si rikuvos rrpi\ypara fityika ikiyero that, oltSa- 
fi&v r&v oi ir okk&v ui(a>. Compare c. 160-162. 

* Herodot. vii. 158. Gelon’s speech to the Lacedemonians who come 
to solicit his aid against Xerxes. 

Ainol Si, i/teS npirepoy SvpBivros fiap&apiKov trrparod crvyeretlibaaBat, 8re 

pot rtpbs KapxySoplovs viTkos truvijnro . ovorelvoyris re ri 

iprripta trvveke vBepovv, See. 

* Diodor. xiv. 46. Oi pivov yip abr&r ris obaias Stiipiratray, ikki Ka\ 
airrobs avkhapfrivovres, sritrav alitlav Kal 6jS ptv tit ri tripara ai r&v inert- 
Bevro, pvnpovoiovrts Sv abrol Kari rljy alxpakucrtav firaBoy. 'Erl rotrotroV 
Si rfjs Karri r&v totylittov rtpaptas wpoi&ipaay, Kal r ire Kal Karri rbv 
Btrrepov xpivov, Utrrt robs Kapxntioviovs SiSaxByvat py/tiri rrapanpeh tls 
robs imonetr ' T 
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war-practice, in itself sufficiently rigorous, was aggravated into 
a merciless and studied barbarity, analogous to that which had 
disfigured the late proceedings of Carthage and her western 
mercenaries. These “Sicilian vespers,” which burst out 
throughout all the south of Sicily against the Carthaginian 
residents, surpassed even the memorable massacre known 
under that name in the thirteenth century, wherein the Ange- 
vine knights and soldiers were indeed assassinated, but not 
tortured. Diodorus tells us that the Carthaginians learnt from 
the retaliation thus suffered, a lesson of forbearance. It will not 
appear, however, from their future conduct, that the lesson 
was much laid to heart; while it is unhappily certain, that 
such interchange of cruelties with less humanised neighbours, 
contributed to lower in the Sicilian Greeks that measure of 
comparative forbearance which characterised the Hellenic 
race in its own home. 

Elate with this fury of revenge, the citizens of Kamarina, 
Gela, Agrigentum, and Selinus joined Dionysius on his march 
along the coast. He was enabled, from his abundant stock of 
recently fabricated arms, to furnish them with panoplies and 
weapons j for it is probable that as subjects of Carthage they 
had been disarmed. Strengthened by all these reinforcements, 
he mustered a force of 80,000 men, besides more than 3000 
■ cavalry; while the ships of war which accompanied him along 
the coast were nearly 200, and the transports, with stores and 
battering machines, not less than 500. -With this prodigious 
army, the most powerful hitherto assembled under Grecian 
command, he appeared before the Carthaginian settlernent of 
Motyfi, a fortified seaport in a little bay immediately north of 
Cape Lilybmum. 1 

Of the three principal establishments of Carthage in Sicily— 
Motyfi, Panormus (Palermo), and Soloeis—Motyfi was at once- 
the nearest to the mother-city , 8 the most important, and the- 
most devoted. It was situated (like the original Syracuse in 
Ortygia) upon a little islet, separated from Sicily by a narrow- 
strait about two-thirds of a mile in breadth, which its citizens- 
had bridged over by means of a mole, so as to form a regular, 
though narrow footpath. It was populous, wealthy, flourish¬ 
ing, and distinguished for the excellence both of its private- 
houses and its fortifications. Perceiving the approach of 
Dionysius, and not intimidated by the surrender of their 
neighbours and allies, the Elymi at Eryx, who did not dare to- 
resist so powerful a force—the MotySnes put themselves in the- 
1 Diodor. xiv. 47. 8 Thucyd. vi, 2j Pausan. v. 25, 3 - 
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best condition of defence. They broke up their mole, and 
again insulated themselves from Sicily, in the hope of holding 
out until relief should be sent from Carthage. Resolved to 
avenge upon Moty£ the sufferings of Agrigentum and Selinus, 
Dionysius took a survey of the place in conjunction with his 
principal engineers. It deserves notice, that this is among the 
earliest sieges recorded in Grecian history wherein we read of 
a professed engineer as being directly and deliberately called 
on to advise the best mode of proceeding. 1 

Having formed his plans, he left his admiral Leptinfis with a 
portion of the army to begin the necessary works, while he 
himself with the remainder laid waste the neighbouring 
territory dependent on or allied with Carthage. The Sikani 
and others submitted to him ; but Ankyrse, Soloeis, Panormus, 
Egesta, and Entella, all held out, though the citizens were con¬ 
fined to their walls, and obliged to witness, without being able 
to prevent, the destruction of their lands. 2 Returning from 
this march, Dionysius pressed the siege of Motyfi with the 
utmost ardour, and with all the appliances which his engineers 
could devise. Having moored his transports along the beach, 
and hauled his ships of war ashore in the harbour, he under¬ 
took the laborious task of filling up the strait (probably of no 
great depth) which divided MotyS from the main island; 8 —or 
at least as much of the length of the strait as was sufficient to 
march across both with soldiers and with battering engines, 
and to bring them up close against the walls of the city. The 
numbers under his command enabled him to achieve this 
•enterprise, though not without a long period of effort, during 
which the Carthaginians tried more than once to interrupt his 
proceedings. Not having a fleet capable of contending in 
pitched battle against the besiegers, the Carthaginian general 
Imilkon tried two successive manoeuvres. He first sent a 
squadron of ten ships of war to sail suddenly into the harbour 
■of Syracuse, in hopes that the diversion thus operated would 
constrain Dionysius to detach a portion of his fleet from MotyS. 
Though the attack, however, was so far successful as to destroy 
many merchantmen in the harbour, yet the assailants were 

* a 

1 Diodor. xiv. 48. Atavbcnos SI p.trk r&v ipxereierivaiy KaratrKrl/ifuyos 
•robs riitovs, &a. 

Artemon the engineer was consulted by Periklfe at the siege of Samos 
(Plutarch, PeriklSs, c, zjr). 

8 Diodor. xiv. 48, 49. 

9 Diodor, xiv. 49. ^ ’E x<&wvt rbv ptra^b iripav, ka! t&i pyx av&r toB 
• KAri Myov ipa ry rov x&pwras ab^cre 1 itpo<H\yay* rots rtlxwp 
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beaten off without making any more serious impression, or 
creating the diversion intended. 1 Imilkon next made an 
attempt to surprise the armed ships of Dionysius, as they lay 
hauled ashore in the harbour near Motyfi. Crossing over from 
Carthage by night, with ioo ships of war, to the Selinuntine 
coast, he sailed round Cape Lilybceum, and appeared at day¬ 
break off Motyfi. His appeurance took every man by surprise. 
He destroyed or put to flight the ships on guard, and sailed 
into the harbour prepared for attack while as yet only a few 
of the Syracusan ships had been got afloat. As the harbour 
was too confined to enable Dionysius to profit by his great 
superiority in number and size of ships, a great portion of his 
fleet would have been now destroyed, had It not been saved by 
his numerous land-force and artillery on the beach. Showers 
of missiles, from this assembled crowd, as well as from the 
decks of the Syracusan ships, prevented Imilkon from advanc¬ 
ing far enough to attack with effect. The newly-invented 
engine called the catapulta, of which the Carthaginians had as 
yet had no experience, was especially effective; projecting 
large masses to a great distance, it filled them with astonish¬ 
ment and dismay. While their progress was thus arrested, 
Dionysius employed a new expedient to rescue his fleet from 
the dilemma in which it had been caught. His numerous 
soldiers were directed to haul the ships, not down to the 
harbour, but landward, across a level tongue of land, more than 
two miles in breadth, which separated the harbour of Motyfi 
from the outer sea. Wooden planks were laid so as to form a 
pathway for the ships; and in spite of the great size of the 
newly-constructed quadriremes and quinqueremes, the strength 
and ardour of the army sufficed for this toilsome effort of 
transporting eighty ships across in one day. The entire fleet, 
double in number to that of the Carthaginians, being at length 
got afloat, Imilkon did not venture on a pitched battle, but 
returned at once back to Africa, 2 
Though the citizens of Motyfi saw from the walls the mourn¬ 
ful spectacle of their friends retiring, their courage was nowise 
abated. They knew well that they had no mercy to expect; 
that the general ferocity of the Carthaginians in their hour of 
victory, and especially the cruel treatment of Greek captives 
even in Moty6 itself, would now be retaliated j and that their 
only chance lay in a brave despair. The road across the 
strait having been at length completed,- Dionysius brought up 
liis engines and .began his assault. While the catapulta with 

1 Diodor. xiv. so. 8 Diodor, xiv. 50Polyesnns, v. 2, 6 , 
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its missiles prevented defenders from showing themselves on 
the battlements, battering-rams were driven up to shake or 
overthrow the walls. At the same time large towers on wheels 
were rolled up, with six different stories in them one above the 
other, and in height equal to the houses. Against these means 
of attack the besieged on their side elevated lofty masts above 
the walls, with yards projecting outwards. Upon these yards 
stood men protected from the missiles by a sort of breastwork, 
and holding burning torches, pitch, and other combustibles, 
which they cast down upon the machines of the assailants. 
Many machines took fire in the wood-work, and it was not 
without difficulty that the conflagration was extinguished. 
After a long and obstinate resistance, however, the walls were 
at length overthrown or carried by assault, and the besiegers 
rushed in, imagining the town to be in their power. But the 
indefatigable energy of the besieged had already put the houses 
behind into a state of defence, and barricaded the streets, so 
that a fresh assault, more difficult than the first, remained to be 
undertaken. The towers on wheels were rolled near, but 
probably could not be pushed into immediate contact with the 
houses in consequence of the ruins of the overthrown wall 
which impeded their approach. Accordingly the assailants 
were compelled to throw out wooden platforms or bridges from 
the towers to the houses, and to march along these to the 
attack. But here they were at great disadvantage, and suffered 
severe loss. The Motyfines, resisting desperately, prevented 
them from setting firm foot on the houses, slew many of them 
in hand-combat, and precipitated whole companies to the 
ground, by severing or oversetting the platform. For several 
days this desperate combat was renewed. Not a step was 
gained by the besiegers, yet the unfortunate Motyfines became 
each day more exhausted, while portions of the foremost 
houses were also overthrown. Every evening Dionysius re¬ 
called his troops to their night’s repose, renewing the assault 
next morning. Having thus brought the enemy into an 
expectation that the night would be undisturbed, he on one 
fatal night took them by surprise, sending the Thurian Archy- 
lus with a chosen body of troops to attack the foremost 
defences. This detachment, planting ladders and climbing up 
by means of the half-demolished houses, established themselves 
firmly in a position within the town before resistance could 
be organised. In vain did the Motyfines, discovering the 
stratagem too late, endeavour to dislodge them. The main 
force of Dionysius was speedily brought up across the artificial 
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earthway to confirm their success, and the town was thus 
carried, in spite of the most gallant resistance, which continued 
even after it had become hopeless. 1 

The victorious host who now poured into Motyfi, incensed 
not merely by the length and obstinacy of the defence* but also 
by antecedent Carthaginian atrocities at Agrigentum and else¬ 
where, gave full loose to the sanguinary impulses of retaliation. 
They butchered indiscriminately men and women, the aged 
and the children, without mercy to any one. The streets were 
thus strewed with the slain, in spite of all efforts on the part 
of Dionysius, who desired to preserve the captives that they 
might be sold as slaves, and thus bring in a profitable return. 
But his orders to abstain from slaughter were not obeyed, nor 
could he do anything more than invite the sufferers by pro¬ 
clamation to take refuge in the temples; a step, which most of 
them would probably resort to uninvited. Restrained from 
further slaughter by the sanctuary of the temples, the victors 
now turned to pillage. Abundance of gold, silver, precious 
vestments, and other marks of opulence, the accumulations of 
a long period of active prosperity, fell into their hands j and 
Dionysius allowed to them the full plunder of the town, as a 
recompense for the toils of the siege. He further distributed 
special recompenses to those who had distinguished them¬ 
selves j 100 mime being given to Archylus, the leader of the 
successful night-surprise. All the surviving Motyfines he sold 
into slavery; but he reserved for a more cruel fate Dahnenfis 
and various other Greeks who had been taken among them. 
These Greoks he caused to be crucified; a a specimen of the 
Phoenician penalties transferred by example to their Hellenic 
neighbours and enemies. 

The siege of Motyfi having occupied nearly all the summer, 
Dionysius now re-conducted his army homeward. He left at 
the place a Silrel garrison under the command of the Syracusan 
Biton, as well as a large portion of his fleet, 120 _ ships, under 
the command of his brother LeptinSs; who was instructed to 
watch for the arrival of any force from Carthage, and to employ 
himself in besieging the neighbouring towns of Egesta and 
Entella. The operations against these two towns however had 
little success. The inhabitants defended themselves bravely, 
and the Egestseans were even successful, through a well- 
planned nocturnal sally, in burning the enemy’s camp, with 
many horses, and stores of all kind in the tents. Neither of 
the two towns was yet reduced, when, in the ensuing spring, 

1 Diodor. »v. SI, S2, S3- 9 Dlodo1 - » v - S3- 
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Dionysius himself returned with his main force from Syracuse. 
He reduced the inhabitants of Halikyce to submission, but 
effected no other permanent conquest, nor anything more than 
devastation of the neighbouring territory dependent upon 
Carthage. 1 

Presently the face of the war was changed by the arrival of 
Imilkon from Carthage. Having been elevated to the chief 
magistracy of the city, he now brought with him an over¬ 
whelming force, collected as well from the subjects in Africa as 
from Iberia and the Western Mediterranean. It amounted, 
even in the low estimate of Timasus, to 100,000 men, reinforced 
afterwards in Sicily by 30,000 more—and in the more ample 
computations of Ephorus, to 300,000 foot, 4000 horse, 400 
chariots of war, 400 ships of war, and 600 transports carrying 
stores and engines. Dionysius had his spies at Carthage, 2 even 
among men of rank and politicians, to apprise him of all 
movements or public orders. But Imilkon, to obviate know¬ 
ledge of the precise point in Sicily where he intended to land, 
gave to the pilots sealed instructions, to be opened only when 
they were out at sea, indicating Panormus (Palermo) as the 
place of rendezvous. 8 The transports made directly for that 
port, without nearing the land elsewhere; while Imilkon with 
the ships of war approached the harbour of Motyg and 
sailed from thence along the coast to Panormus. He probably 
entertained the hope of intercepting some portion of the 
Syracusan fleet. But nothing of the kind was found practi¬ 
cable ; while Leptinfs on his side was even fortunate enough 
to be able to attack, with thirty triremes, the foremost vessels 
of the large transport-fleet on their voyage to Panormus. He 
destroyed no less than fifty of them, with 5000 men, and 200 
chariots of war; yet the remaining fleet reached the port in 
safety, and were there joined by Imilkon with the ships of war. 
The land-force being disembarked, the Carthaginian general 
led them to Moty6, ordering his ships of war to accompany him 
along the coast. In his way he regained Eryx, which was at 

1 Diodor, xiv, 54, 

Leptinfis was brother of Dionysius (xiv. 102 5 xv. 7), though he afterwards 
married the daughter of Dionysius—a marriage not condemned by Grecian 
sentiment. 

8 Justin, xx. 5. One of these Carthaginians of rank, who, from political 
enmity to Hanno, wrote letters in Greek to communicate information to 
Dionysius, was detected and punished as a traitor. On this occasion, the 
Carthaginian senate is said to have enacted a law, forbidding all citizens to 
learn Greek—either to write it or to speak it. 

* Diodor. xiv. 44; Polysenus, y. 10, I. 
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heart Carthaginian, having only boon intimidated into sub¬ 
mission to Dionysius during the preceding year. He then 
attacked MotyG, which he letook, seemingly after veiy little 
resistance. It had held out obstinately against the Syracusans 
a few months before, while in the hands of its own Car¬ 
thaginian inhabitants, with their families and properties around 
them; but the Sikcl garrison had far less motive for stout 
defence. 1 

Thus was Dionysius deprived of the conquest which had 
cost him so much blood and toil during the preceding summer. 
We are surprised to learn that he made no effort to prevent its 
re-capture, though he was then not far off, besieging Egesta— 
and though his soldieis, elate with the successes of the preced¬ 
ing year, were eager for a general battle. But Dionysius, 
deeming this measure too adventurous, resolved to retreat to 
Syracuse. His provisions were failing, and he was at a great 
distance from allies, so that defeat would have been ruinous. 
He therefore returned to Syracuse, carrying with him some of 
the Sikanians, whom he persuaded to evacuate their abode in 
the Carthaginian neighbourhood, promising to provide them 
with better homos elsewhere. Most of them however declined 
his offers; some (among them, the Halikyseans) preferring to 
resume their alliance with Carthage. Of the recent acquisitions 
nothing now remained to Dionysius beyond the Selinuntine 
boundary j but Gela, Kamarina, Agrigentum, and Selin us had 
been emancipated from Carthage, and were still in a state 
of dependent alliance with him; a result of moment—yet 
seemingly very inadequate to the immense warlike preparations 
whereby it had been attained. Whether he exercised a wise 
discretion in declining to fight the Carthaginians, we have not 
sufficient information to determine. But his army appear to 
have been dissatisfied with it, and it was among the causes of 
the outbreak against him shortly afterwards at Syracuse. 2 

Thus left master of the country, Imilkon, instead of trying 
to reconquer Selinus and Himera, which had probably been 
impoverished by recent misfortunes—resolved to turn his arms 
against MessSnS in the north-east of the island; a city as yet 
fresh and untouched—so little prepared for attack that its walls 
were not in good repair—and moreover at the present moment 
yet further enfeebled by the absence of its horsemen m the 
army of Dionysius. 8 Accordingly, he marched along the 

1 Diodor, xiv. 55. , * Diodor. xiv. 55. 

8 Diodor. xiv. $6, 57. T&v fmrewp to %vpafcovpreut ovr&v, &c. , . • 
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northern coast of Sicily, with his fleet coasting in the same 
direction to co-operate with him. He made terms with 
Kephaloedium atidTherma, captured the island of Lipata, and 
at length reached Cape Pelfirus, a few miles from Messfinfi. 
His rapid march and unexpected arrival struck the Messenians 
with dismay. Many of them, conceiving defence to be impossible 
against so numerous a host, sent away their families and theii 
valuable property to Rhegium or elsewhere. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, a spirit of greater confidence prevailed, arising in part from 
an ancient prophecy pi eserved among the traditions of the town, 
purporting that the Carthaginians should one day carry water 
in Messfinfi. The interpreters affirmed that “ to carry water ” 
meant, of course, “to be a slave;” hence the Messenians, 
persuading themselves that this portended defeat to Imilkon, 
sent out their chosen military force to meet him at Pelfirus, 
and oppose his disembarkation. The Carthaginian commander 
seeing these troops on their march, ordered his fleet to sail 
forward into the harbour of the city, and attack it from seaward 
during the absence of the defenders. A north wind so 
favoured the advance of the ships, that they entered the harbour 
full sail, and found the city on that side almost unguarded. 
The troops who had marched out towards Pelfirus hastened back, 
but were too late; 1 while Imilkon himself also, pushing forward 
by land, forced his way into the town over the neglected parts 
of the wall. Messfinfi was taken; and its unhappy population 
fled in all directions for their lives. Some found refuge in the 
neighbouring cities; others ran to the hill-forts of the Messenian 
territory, planted as a protection against the indigenous Sikels; 
while about 200 of them near the harbour, cast themselves into 
the sea, and undertook the arduous task of swimming across to 
the Italian coast, in which fifty of them succeeded. 3 

Though Imilkon tried in vain to carry by assault some of 
the Messenian hill-forts, which were both strongly placed and 
gallantly defended—yet his capture of MessfinS itself was an 
event both imposing and profitable. It deprived Dionysius of 
an important ally, and lessened his facilities for obtaining 
succour from Italy. But most of all, it gratified the anti- 
Hellenic sentiment of the Punic general and his army, counter¬ 
balancing the capture of Motyfi in the preceding year. Having 

Compare another example of inattention to the state of their walls, on the 
part of the Messenians (xtx. 65). 

1 Kleon and the Athenians took TordnS by a similar manoeuvre (Thucyd. 

v. 2). 

* Diodor. xiv. 57. 
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taken scarce any captives, Imilkon had nothing but unconscious 
stone and wood upon which to vent his antipathy. He 
ordered the town, the walls, and all the buildings, to be 
utterly burnt and demolished; a task, which his numerous 
host are said to have' executed so effectually, that there 
remained hardly anything but ruins without a trace of human 
residence. 1 * He received adhesion and reinforcements from 
most of the Sikels 3 * * * * of the interior, who had been forced to 
submit to Dionysius a year or two before, but detested his 
dominion. To some of these Sikels, the Syracusan despot had 
assigned the territory of the conquered Naxians, with their city 
probably unwalled. But anxious as they were to escape from 
him, many had migrated to a point somewhat north of Naxus— 
to the hill of Taurus, immediately over the sea, unfavourably 
celebrated among the Sikel population as being the spot where 
the first Greek colonists had touched, on arriving in the island. 
Their migration was encouraged, multiplied, and organised, 
under the auspices of Imilkon, who prevailed upon them to 
construct, upon the strong eminence of Taurus, a fortified post 
which formed the beginning of the city afterwards known as 
Tauromenium. 8 Magon was sent with the Carthaginian fleet 
to assist in the enterprise. 

Meanwhile Dionysius, greatly disquieted at the capture of 
MessdnS, exerted himself to put Syracuse in an effective 
position of defence on her northern frontier. Naxus and 
Katana being both unfortified, he was forced to abandon them, 
and he induced the Campanians whom he had planted in 
Katana to change their quarters to the strong town called JEtm, 
on the skirt of the mountain so named. He made Leontini 
his chief position; strengthening as much as possible the 
fortifications of the city as well as those of the neighbouring 
country forts, wherein he accumulated magazines of provisions 

1 Diodor, xiv, 58. ’jplXKaiy 81 tvs Wlaratvvs ri ritxn Karaandpas, 
TtpotrlraXt rats arparuirais xarafiaKfiv ris ohslas tls iiatpos, nal ptre 

ttipctpov, nil? /J.’fi’r' &XXo prfiiv biroXmtiv, iXXi ri piv kbtbkbu am, ri 

81 rvvrphj/at. Taxi Si rfj ruiv erpanar&v rroXvxatpif \a$dvrwv r&v tpyuv 

irvvriXotav, % ndXts iyvutrros tv, tvou srpirtpov abrupt oin«Jrr8ai myi0ptvtv. 

'OpSiv yip rbv rivov stippa piv iwb r&v trvppaxlSotv wdKtav Ktxupttrpivov, 
tbKatporarav Si r&v rrtpl ’StKtXiav tvra, rpo^pvro Svotv Bdrepov, t riX(a>t 
iolitrirov Starrjpfiv, 1) Svaycept kbI itaXvxpdviov rtv Krltrtv abrfjs yivtirBat. 

’EvavoSet(dpfVos oly rb rpbs robs "EXXyvas pirns iv rjj r&v Mea'B’vvlteV 
irvxttf, StC. 

It would appear, however, that the demolition of Mess8n8 can hardly have 
been carried so far in fact as Imilkon intended ; since the city reappears 
shortly afterwards in renewed integrity. 

8 Diodor. xiv. 59-76. 8 Diodor. xiv. 59, 
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from tho fertile plains around. He had still a force of 30,000 
foot and riiore than 3000 horse j he had also a fleet of 180 ships 
of war—triremes and others. During the year preceding, he 
had brought out both a land-force and a naval force much 
superior to this, even for purposes of aggression; how it happened 
that he could now command no more, even for defence and at 
home—or what had become of the remainder—we are not told. 
Of the 180 ships of war, 60 were only manned by the extra¬ 
ordinary proceeding of liberating slaves. Such sudden and 
serious changes in the amount of military force from year to 
year, are perceptible among Carthaginians as well as Greeks— 
indeed throughout most part of Grecian history;—the armies 
being got together chiefly for special occasions, and then 
dismissed. Dionysius further despatched envoys to Sparta, 
soliciting a reinforcement of 1000 mercenary auxiliaries. 1 
Having thus provided the best defence that he could through¬ 
out the territory, he advanced forward with his main land-force 
to Katana, having his fleet also moving in co-operation, 
immediately off shore. 

Towards this same point of Katana the Carthaginians wore 
now moving, in their march against Syracuse. Magon was 
directed to coastalong with the fleet from Taurus (Tauromenium) 
to Katana, while Imilkon intended himself to march with the 
land-force on shore, keeping constantly near the fleet for the 
purpose of mutual support. But his scheme was defeated by 
a remarkable accident. A sudden eruption took place from 
Jitna; so that the stream of lava from the mountain to the sea 
forbade all possibility of marching along the shore to Katana, 
and constrained him to make a considerable circuit with his 
army on the land-side of the mountain. Though he accelerated 
his march as much as possible, yet for two days or more he was 
unavoidably cut off from the fleet; which under the command 
of Magon was sailing southward towards Katana. 

Dionysius availed himself of this circumstance to advance 
beyond Katana along the beach stretching northward, to meet 
Magon in his approach, and attack him separately. The 
Carthaginian fleet was much superior in number, consisting of 
500 sail in all; a portion of which, however, were not strictly 
ships ofwar, but armed merchantmen—that is, furnished with 
brazen bows for impact against an enemy, and rowed with oars. 
But on the other hand, Dionysius had a land-force close at 
hand to co-operate with his fleet; an advantage, which in ancient 
naval warfare counted for much, serving in case of defeat as a 
1 Diodor. xiv. ?8. 
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refuge to the ships, and in case of victory as intercepting or 
abridging the enemy's means of escape. Magon, alarmed 
when he came in sight of the Grecian land-force mustered on 
the beach, and the Grecian fleet rowing up to attack him— 
was nevertheless constrained unwillingly to accept the battle. 
Leptines, the Syracusan admiral—though ordered by Dionysius 
to concentrate his ships as much as possible, in consequence 
of his inferior numbers—attacked with boldness, and even with 
temerity ; advancing himself with thirty ships greatly before 
the rest, and being apparently farther out to sea than the enemy. 
His bravery at first appeared successful, destroying or damaging 
the headmost ships of the enemy. But their superior numbers 
presently closed round him, and after a desperate combat, 
fought in the closest manner, ship to ship and hand to hand, 
he was forced to sheer off, and to seek escape seaward. His 
main fleet, coming up in disorder, and witnessing his defeat, 
were beaten also, after a strenuous contest. All of them fled, 
either landward or seaward as they could, under vigorous 
pursuit by the Carthaginian vessels; and in the end, no less 
than xoo of the Syracusan ships, with 20,000 men, were 
numbered as taken, or destroyed. Many of the crews, swim¬ 
ming or floating in the water on spars, strove to get to land to 
the protection of their comrades. But the Carthaginian small 
craft, sailing very near to the shore, slew or drowned these 
unfortunate men, even under the eyes of friends ashore who 
could render no assistance. The neighbouring water became 
strewed, both with dead bodies and with fragments of broken 
ships. As victors, the Carthaginians were enabled to save 
many of their own seamen, either on board of damaged ships, 
or swimming for their lives, Yet their own loss too was severe; 
and their victory, complete as it proved, was dearly purchased. 1 

Though the land-force of Dionysius had not been at all 
engaged, yet the awful defeat of his fleet induced him to give 
immediate orders for retreating, first to Katana and afterwards 
yet farther to Syracuse. As soon as the Syracusan army had 
evacuated the adjoining shore, Magon towed all his prizes to 
land, and there hauled them up on the beach; partly for repair, 
wherever practicable—partly as visible proofs of the magnitude 
of the triumph for encouragement to his own armament 
Stormy weather just then supervening, he was forced to haul 
his own ships ashore also for safety, and remained there for 
several days refreshing the crews. To keep the sea under 
such weather would have been scarcely practicable j so that if 
1 Diodor. wv. 60. 
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Dionysius, instead of retreating, had continued to occupy the 
shore with his unimpaired land-force, it appears that the 
Carthaginian ships would have been in the greatest danger; 
constrained either to face the storm, to run back a considerable 
distance northward, or to make good their landing against a 
formidable enemy, without being able to wait for the arrival of 
Imilkon. 1 The latter, after no very long interval, came up, so 
that the land-force and the navy of the Carthaginians were now 
again in co-operation. While allowing his troops some days of 
repose and enjoyment of the victory, he sent envoys to the 
town of ./Etna, inviting the Campanian mercenary soldiers to 
break with Dionysius and join him. Reminding them that 
their countrymen at Entella were living in satisfaction as a 
dependency of Carthage (which they had recently testified by 
resisting the Syracusan invasion), he promised to them an 
accession of territory, and a share in the spoils of the war, to 
be wrested from Greeks who were enemies of Campanians not 
less than of Carthaginians. 8 The Campanians of A£tna would 
gladly have complied with his invitation, and were only 
restrained from joining him by the circumstance that they had 
given hostages to the despot of Syracuse, in whose army also 
their best soldiers were now serving. 

Meanwhile Dionysius, in marching back to Syracuse, found 
bis army grievously discontented. Withdrawn from the scene 
of action without even using their arms, they looked forward to 
nothing better than a blockade at Syracuse, full of hardship and 
privation. Accordingly many of them protested against retreat, 
conjuring him to lead them again to the scene of action, that 
they might either assail the Carthaginian fleet in the confusion 
of landing, or join battle with the advancing land-force under 
Imilkon. At first, Dionysius consented to such change of 
scheme. But ho was presently reminded that unless he 
hastened back to Syracuse, Magon with the victorious fleet 
might sail thither, enter the harbour, and possess himself of the 
city; in the same manner as Imilkon had recently succeeded 
at MessSnS, Under these apprehensions he renewed his 
original order for retreat, in spite of the vehement protest of 

1 Diodor. xiv. 60, 61. Compare the speech of TheodOrus at Syracuse 
afterwards (c. 68), from which we gather a more complete idea of what 
passed, after the battle. 

9 Diodor, xiv. di. Kal n«6i\ov li rflv 'EWfiPwvyivos kiretiftKVv* 
irndox 011 rfii' t\\av iSvSv. 

These manifestations of anti-Hellenic sentiment, among the various 
neighbours of the Sicilian. Greeks, are important to notice, though they are 
not often broup-ht before us. 
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his Sicilian allies ; who were indeed so incensed that most of 
them quitted him at once. 1 

Which of the two was the wiser plan, we have no sufficient 
means to determine. But the circumstances seem not to have 
been the same as those preceding the capture of MessSnS; for 
Magon was not in a condition to move forward at once with the 
fleet, partly from his loss in the recent action, partly from the 
stormy weather ; and might perhaps have been intercepted in 
the very act of landing, if Dionysius had moved rapidly back to 
the shore. As far as we can judge, it would appear that the 
complaints of the army against the hasty retreat of Dionysius 
rested on highly plausible grounds. He nevertheless persisted, 
and reached Syracuse with his army not only much discour¬ 
aged, but greatly diminished by the desertion of allies. He 
lost no time in sending forth envoys to the Italian Greeks and 
to Peloponnesus, with ample funds for engaging soldiers, and 
urgent supplications to Sparta as well as to Corinth. 2 Poly- 
xenus his brother-in-law, employed on this mission, discharged 
his duty with such diligence, that he came back in a compara¬ 
tively short space of time, with thirty-two ships of war under 
the command of the Lacedaemonian Pharakidas.® 

Meanwhile Imilkon, having sufficiently refreshed his troops 
after the naval victory off Katana, moved forward towards 
Syracuse both with the fleet and the land-force. The entry of 
his fleet into the Great Harbour was ostentatious and imposing j 
far above even that of the second Athenian armament, when 
Demosthenes first exhibited its brilliant but short-lived force. 4 
Two hundred and eight ships of war first rowed in, marshalled 
in the best order and adorned with the spoils of the captured 
Syracusan ships. These were followed by transports, 500 of 
them carrying soldiers, and xooo others either empty or 
bringing stores and machines. The total number of vessels, 
we are told, reached almost 2000, covering a large portion of 
the Great Harbour. 5 The numerous land-force marched up 
about the same time; Imilkon establishing his head-quarters 

I Diodor. xiv, 61. a Diodor. xiv. 61. 

II Diodor. xiv. 63. 

Polysenus (v. 8, 2) recounts a manoeuvre of Leptinis, practised in bringing 
back a Laccdtcmonian reinforcement from Sparta to Sicily, on his voyage 
along the Tarantino coast. Perhaps this may be the Lacedaemonian division 
intended. 

4 Thucyd. vii. 42 j Plutarch, Nikias, c. 21 } Diodor, xiii, 11. 

® Diodor. xiv. 62. The text of Diodorus is here so perplexed as to 
require conjectural alteration, which Rhodomannus has supplied | yet not so 
as to remove all that is obscure. The word < 2 < tBt 6 ptv<u still remains to be 
explained or corrected. 
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in the temple of Zeus Olympius, nearly one English mile and a 
half from the city. He presently drew up his forces in order 
of battle, and advanced nearly to the city walls ; while his ships 
of war also, being divided into two fleets of ioo ships each, 
showed themselves in face of the two interior harbours or docks 
(on each side of the connecting strait between Ortygia and the 
mainland) wherein the Syracusan ships were safely lodged. 
He thus challenged the Syracusans to combat on both 
elements; but neither challenge was. accepted. 

Having by such defiance further raised the confidence of his 
own troops, he first spread them over the Syracusan territory, 
and allowed them for thirty days to enrich themselves by 
unlimited plunder. Next he proceeded to establish fortified 
posts, as essential to the prosecution of a blockade which he 
foresaw would be tedious. Besides fortifying the temple of 
the Olympian Zeus, he constructed two other forts; one at 
Cape Plemmyrium (on the southern entrance of the harbour, 
immediately opposite to Ortygia, where Nikias had erected a 
post also), the other on the Great Harbour, midway between 
Plemmyrium and the temple of the Olympian Zeus, at the little 
bay called Daskon. He further encircled his whole camp, near 
the last-mentioned temple, with a wall; the materials of which 
were derived in part from the demolition of the numerous 
tombs around; especially one tomb, spacious and magnificent, 
commemorating Gelon and his wife Damaretfi. In these various 
fortified posts he was able to store up the bread, wine, and 
other provisions which his transports were employed in pro¬ 
curing from Africa and Sardinia, for the continuous subsistence 
of so mighty an host. 1 

It would appear as if Imillcon had first hoped to take the 
city by assault; for he pushed up his army as far as the very 
Walls of Achradina (the outer city). He even occupied the 
open suburb of that city, afterwards separately fortified under 
the name of Neapolis, wherein were situated the temples of 
Dfimfiter and Persephone, which he stripped of their rich 
treasures. 2 But if such was his plan, he soon abandoned it, 

1 Diodor. xiv. 63. 

a Diodor xiv. 63. KareXd/SsTo Sh ko! rb rijs ’Axpatiivrjs wpadareiov, Hal 
Tolls voiis r?)j TO Afl/wjrpoj Kot KJot/s i<ri\i)irev, 

Cicero (in Verrem, iv, -52,33) distinctly mentions the temples of D 3 m£tdr 
and Persephon£, and the statue of Apollo Temenitfis, as among the charac¬ 
teristic features of Neapolis j which proves the Identity of Neapolis with 
what Diodorus calls the suburb of Achradina. This identity, recognised by 
Serra di Falco, Colonel Leake, and other authors, is disputed by Saverio 
Cavallari, on grounds which do not appear to me sufficient. 
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and confined himself to the slower process of reducing the city 
by famine. His progress in this enterprise, however, was by 
no means encouraging. We must recollect that he was not, 
like Nikias, master of the centre of Epipolse; able from thence 
to stretch his right arm southward to the Great Harbour, and 
his left arm northward to the sea at Trogilus. As far as we are 
able to make out, he never ascended the southern cliff, nor got 
upon the slope of Epipolas j though it seems that at this time 
there was no line of wall along the southern cliff, as Dionysius 
had recently built along the northern. The position of Imilkon 
was confined to the Great Harbour and to the low lands 
adjoining, southward of the cliff of Epipolse; so that the com¬ 
munications of Syracuse with the country around remained 
partially open on two sides—westward, through the Euryalus at 
the upper extremity of Epipolse—and northward towards Thap- 
sus and Megara, through the Hexapylon, or the principal gate 
in the new fortification constructed by Dionysius along the 
northern cliff of Epipolse. The full value was now felt of that 
recent fortification, which, protecting Syracuse both to the north 
and west, and guarding the precious position of Euryalus, 
materially impeded the operations of Imilkon. The city was 
thus open, partially at least on two sides, to receive supplies by 
land. And even by sea means were found to introduce pro¬ 
visions. Though Imilkon had a fleet so much stronger that 
the Syracusans did not dare to offer pitched battle, yet he 
found it difficult to keep such constant watch as to exclude 
their storeships, and ensure the arrival of his own. Dionysius 
and Leptinfes went forth themselves from the harbour with 
armed squadrons to accelerate and protect the approach of 
their suppliesj while several desultory^ encounters took place, 
both of land-force and of shipping, which proved advantageous 
to the Syracusans, and greatly raised their spirits. 

One naval conflict especially, which occurred while Dionysius 
was absent on his cruise, was of serious moment. A com-ship 
belonging to Imilkon’s fleet being seen entering the Great 
Harbour, the Syracusans suddenly manned five ships of war, 
mastered it, and hauled it into their own dock. _ To prevent 
such capture, the Carthaginians from their station sent out 
forty ships of war; upon which the Syracusans equipped their 
whole naval force, bore down upon the forty with numbers 
decidedly superior, and completely defeated them. They 
captured the admiral’s ship, damaged twenty-four others, and 

See Colonel Leake, Notes on Syracuse, p. 7-10 s Cavalkri, mr Topo- 
(rraphie von Symkus, p. ao. 
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pursued the rest to the naval station; in front of which they 
paraded, challenging the enemy to battle. 1 As the challenge 
was not accepted, they returned to their own dock, towing in 
their prizes in triumph. 

This naval victory indicated, and contributed much to 
occasion, that turn in the fortune of the siege which each future 
day still further accelerated. Its immediate effect was to fill 
the Syracusan public with unbounded exultation. “Without 
Dionysius we conquer our enemies; under his command we 
are beaten; why submit to slavery under him any longer ? " 
Such was tire burst of indignant sentiment which largely per¬ 
vaded the groups and circles in the city; strengthened by the 
consciousness that they were now all armed and competent to 
extort freedom—since Dionysius, when the besieging enemy 
actually appeared before the city, had been obliged, as the less 
of two hazards, to produce and re-distribute the arms which he 
had previously taken from them. In the midst of this dis¬ 
content, Dionysius himself returned from his cruise. To soothe 
the prevalent temper, he was forced to convene a public 
assembly ; wherein he warmly extolled the recent exploit of 
the Syracusans, and exhorted them to strenuous confidence, 
promising that he would speedily bring the war to a close. 2 

It is possible that Dionysius, throughout his despotism, may 
have occasionally permitted what were called public assemblies ; 
but we may be very sure, that, if ever convened, they were mere 
matters of form, and that no free discussion or opposition to 
his will was ever tolerated. On the present occasion, he 
anticipated the like passive acquiescence; and after having 
delivered a speech, doubtless much applauded by his own 
partisans, he was about to dismiss the assembly, when a citizen 
named Theod6rus unexpectedly rose. He was a Horseman or 
Knight—a person of Wealth and station in the city, of high 
character and established reputation for courage. Gathering 
boldness from the time and circumstances, he now stood 
forward to proclaim publicly that hatred of Dionysius, and 
anxiety for freedom, which so many of his fellow-citizens 
around had been heard to utter privately and were well known 
to feel. 8 

1 Diodor. xiv. 63, 64. a Diodor. xiv. 64. 

* Diodor. xiv. 64. Ob pepv ik\h roioirwv \Ayuv yivopivuv, Mopitftos 
Karl*Xev<re, ruvwywybiv IfCKtojtdaj', iwtfvei tovs Svp»Kou<rfovj, ko! irapt- 
Qapptiv, torayyeWipxvos rnxites mraS-imy rbv ir 6 \tfiov, “Hill S’ 
alrpS ptMovros SiaKitw <r\v iiac\t)trlav, ivatrrSs BtASupos S 3 vpaKoimos , 
iv rois ItnnSiriy tiSoitmSSv, ml Sattt 2 t> that vpmerueit, bs*ri\pri 9 i irepl rrjt 
iXivBtplas roairoit yppirtwffa 1 \Ayat, 
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Diodorus in his history gives us a long harangue (whether 
composed by himself, or copied from others, we cannot tell) as 
pronounced by Theoddrus. The main topics of it are such as 
we should naturally expect, and are probably, on the whole, 
genuine. It is a full review, and an emphatic denunciation, of 
the past conduct of Dionysius, concluding with an appeal to 
the Syracusans to emancipate themselves from his dominion. 
“Dionysius (the speaker contends, in substance) is a worse 
enemy than the Carthaginians; who, if victorious, would be 
satisfied with a regular tribute, leaving us to enjoy our proper¬ 
ties and our paternal polity. Dionysius has robbed us of both. 
He has pillaged our temples of their sacred deposits. He has 
slain or banished our wealthy citizens, and then seized their 
properties by wholesale, to be transferred to his own satellites. 
He has given the wives of these exiles in marriage to his bar¬ 
barian soldiers. He has liberated our slaves, and taken them 
into his pay, in order to keep their masters in slavery. He has 
garrisoned our own citadel against ns, by means of these slaves, 
together with a host of other mercenaries. He has put to death 
every citizen who ventured to raise his voice in defence of the 
laws and constitution. He has abused our confidence—once, 
unfortunately, carried so far as to nominate him general—by 
employing his powers to subvert our freedom, and rule us 
according to his own selfish rapacity in place of justice. He 
has further stripped us of our arms; these, recent necessity has 
compelled him to restore—and these, if we are men, we shall 
now employ for the recovery of our own freedom.” 1 

“If the conduct of Dionysius towards Syracuse has been 

1 Diodor. xiv. 65 . OJtoj $ 4 , rh piv Uph avkditras, robs 84 rav ISiarSv 
itkobrovs &pa rats r£v Keprppivav i (ivxats btpekipevos, robs olpiras purBo- 
iorsl ini rtjs rus Sirnorav Bovkelas, .... 

c. 66 . ‘H | ubv yiIp bppdwokis, Sobkuv trrkois ritoovpivst, nark rtjs irdkeas 
imr«relx‘<rrai‘ vi Si rav purBotpipav irkrjBos lirl Sovkttq rUv 'ZvpaK.ovtriav 
jjdpoierat. Kol pparet rfls srdktas obit ivttrr/s ffpa0cbuv rb Bipolar, i\kb 
pivapxos vkeovc(lq pptvuy stpdrrttv redvra. Kol vvv pev of irakiptot fipaxb 
pipos ixovtti t?)i Auiviittos S4, naaav irmiaus Ityderrarav, rots tiV 

rvpavvlSa trwab^oumv iBapiicrara . 

.... Kol irpbs piv KapxriSovlovs Sio p&x ai ivarnttipovos, iv Ipcvripais 
typrijrai- wapl 84 Tots rtoklrats xitrrsvBtls ava( trrparsiylav, ebBdas bipelktro 
tV ikevSeplav tpoveiav pbv robs mppi)trlav dyovras iivep rav vipav, tpvya- 
Siutov 84 robs rats obtrlais wpaixovras 1 it ol rhs pev rav ipitydSav yvvaZKas olpi- 
rats pal piydcrtv bvBpdmois trvvotpt(av, rav 84 rrokirmiSv Sirkav f!ap8dpovs pal 
(dvovs iroitSv pvplovs . 

c, 67, Obit al<rx v ’ , 4 poBa rbv stokipiov txovros riyepdva, rhv rb ptvrb r^V 
stdkiv lipb ttoavkitpira j , 

c. 69. At isttp irepov fiyipdva farsirdov, Siras pb rhv tretrvkifkora robs rav 
Seoiv vaobs o’rparsjybv txovros iv r$ stokdpup, (hopaxaptv, .... 
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thus infamous, it has been no better towards the Sicilian Greeks 
generally. He betrayed Gela and Kamarina, for his own pur¬ 
poses, to the Carthaginians. He suffered Messene to fall into 
their hands without the least help. He reduced to slavery, by 
gross treachery, our Grecian brethren and neighbours of Naxus 
and Katana; transferring the latter to the non-Hellenic Cam¬ 
panians, and destroying the former. He might have attacked 
the Carthaginians immediately after their landing from Africa 
at Panormus, before they had recovered from the fatigue of the 
voyage. He might have fought the recent naval combat near 
the port of Katana, instead of near the beach north of that 
town; so as to ensure to our fleet, if worsted, an easy and sure 
retreat. Had he chosen to keep his land-force on the spot, he 
might have prevented the victorious Carthaginian fleet from 
approaching land, when the storm came on shortly after the 
battle; or he might have attacked them, if they tried to 
land, at the greatest advantage. He has conducted the war, 
altogether, with disgraceful incompetence; not wishing sin¬ 
cerely, indeed, to get rid of them as enemies, but preserving 
the terrors of Carthage, as an indirect engine to keep Syracuse 
in subjection to himself. As long as we fought with him, wo 
have been constantly unsuccessful; now that we have come to 
light without him, recent experience tells us that we can boat 
the Carthaginians, even with inferior numbers. 

“ Let us look out for another leader (concluded Theodfirus) 
in place of a sacrilegious temple-robber whom the gods have 
now abandoned. If Dionysius will consent to relinquish his 
dominion, let him retire from the city with his property un¬ 
molested; if he will not, we are here all assembled, we arc 
possessed of our arms, and we have both Italian and Pelopon¬ 
nesian allies by our side, The assembly will determine 
whether it will choose leaders from our own citizens—or from 
our metropolis Corinth—or from the Spartans, the presidents 
of all Greece.” 

Such are the main points of the long harangue ascribed to 
Theodfirus; the first occasion, for many years, on which the 
voice of free speech had been heard publicly in Syracuse. 
Among the charges advanced against Dionysius, which go to 
impeach his manner of carrying on the war against the Cartha¬ 
ginians, there are several which we can neither admit nor 
reject, from our insufficient knowledge of the facts. But the 
enormities ascribed to him in his dealing with the Syracusans 
—the fraud, violence, spoliation, and bloodshed, whereby he 
had first acquired, and afterwards upheld, his dominion over 
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them—these are assertions of matters of fact, which coincide 
in the main with the previous narrative of Diodorus, and which 
we have no ground for contesting. 

Hailed by the assembly with great sympathy and acclamation, 
this harangue seriously alarmed Dionysius. In his concluding 
words, Theoddrus had invoked the protection of Corinth as 
well as of Sparta, against the despotj whom with such signal 
courage he had thus ventured publicly to arraign. Corinthians 
as well as Spartans were now lending aid in the defence, under 
the command of Pharakidas. That Spartan officer came for¬ 
ward to speak next after Theodorus. Among various other 
sentiments of traditional respect towards Sparta, there still 
prevailed a remnant of the belief that she was adverse to 
despots ; as she really had once been, at an earlier period of 
her history. 1 Hence the Syracusans hoped, and even expected, 
that Pharakidas would second the protest of Theoddrus, and 
stand forward as champion of freedom to the first Grecian city 
in Sicily. 2 Bitterly indeed were they disappointed. Dionysius 
had established with Pharakidas relations as friendly as those 
of the Thirty tyrants of Athens with Kallibius the Lacedae¬ 
monian harmost in the acropolis. 8 Accordingly Pharakidas in 
his speech not only discountenanced the proposition just made, 
but declared himself emphatically in favour of the despot; 
intimating that he had been sent to aid the Syracusans and 
Dionysius against the Carthaginians—not to put down the 
dominion of Dionysius. To the Syracusans this declaration 
was a denial of all hope. They saw plainly that in any attempt 
to emancipate themselves, they would have against them not 
merely the mercenaries of Dionysius, but also the whole force 
of Sparta, then imperial and omnipotent ; represented on the 
present occasion by Pharakidas, as it had been in a previous 
year by Aristus. They were condemned to bear their chains 
in silence, not without unavailing curses against Sparta. 
Meanwhile Dionysius, thus powerfully sustained, was enabled 
to ride over the perilous and critical juncture. His mercenaries 
crowded in haste round his person—having probably been sent 
for, as soon as the voice of a free spokesman was heard. 4 And 

1 Thucyd. i. iS; Herodot. v. 92. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 70. Toioirais rod QeoSdpov xp^vaplxov kdyotr, of julx 
Xupoutoitrioi neriapoi rais ijrvxttTf lyivovro, na\ irpbt robs avppdxovt M- 
fLkfrtQV. Qapadtev Si rov AatceSaipoviou yavapx oSvtoj -rSiV cvppAxov, Ka\ 
irttpekOivTOS M tS jQfipa, irdvres iroo<r«55tc<ux Apxvybr ivtaOai rfjs ikevitplas. 

a Diodor, xiv, 70, '0 51 t& jrpor rbv ripta/pov Kx® p olioias, &c.: com¬ 
pare Xenopli. Hellea. ii. 3, 14. 

i Diodor. xiv. 70. Tiapi Si rljx rpoaioKlav ytroptevis rtfs avtxpdfftus, of 
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he was Ihus enabled to dismiss an assembly, which had seemed 
for one short instant to threaten the perpetuity of his dominion, 
and to promise emancipation for Syracuse. 

During this interesting and momentous scene, the fate of 
Syracuse had hung upon the decision of Pharakidas: for 
Theoddrus, well aware that with a besieging enemy before the 
gates, the city could not be left without a supreme authority, 
had conjured the Spartan commander, with his Lacedaemonian 
and Corinthian allies, to take into his own hands the control 
and organisation of the popular force. There can be little 
doubt that Pharakidas could have done this, if he had been so 
disposed, so as at once to make head against the Carthaginians 
without, and to restrain, if not to put down, the despotism 
within. Instead of undertaking the tutelary intervention 
solicited by the people, he threw himself into the opposite scale, 
and strengthened Dionysius more than ever, at the moment of 
his greatest peril. The proceeding of Pharakidas was doubt¬ 
less conformable to his instructions from home, as well as to 
the oppressive and crushing policy which Sparta, in these days of 
her unresisted empire (between the victory of ^Rgospotami and 
the defeat of Knidus), pursued throughout the Grecian world. 

Dionysius was fully sensible of the danger which he had thus 
been assisted to escape. Under the first impressions of alarm, 
he strove to gain something like popularity; by a conciliatory 
language and demeanour, by presents adroitly distributed, and 
by invitations to his table. 1 Whatever may have been the 
success of such artifices, the lucky turn, which the siege was 
now taking, was the most powerful of all aids for building up 
his full power anew. 

It was not the arms of the Syracusans, but the wrath of 
Dgm&Gr and PersephonS, whose temple (in the suburb of 
Achradina) Imilkon had pillaged, that ruined the besieging 
army before Syracuse. So the piety of the citizens interpreted 
that terrific pestilence which now began to rage among the 
multitude of their enemies without. The divine wralh was 
indeed seconded (as the historian informs us 2 ) by physical 

plv piirBotpApot irvveSpapov itphi rbv Aiavixriov, of SI ’Svpaicoitwi xaravKa- 
yiores t1)»' i)<rvxlav 6?X oi, i toij Svapnirats Karaptipovai, Kal yhp rb 

vpirtpw 'hpirps A AaxiSaipSinos (he is culled previously Aristus, xiv. ro), 
h,vn\apflavapiiiuv abtuv rijs A\ev6epias, iyiyero irpaSdrijs- Kal rite iapa- 
itlSas ivitrrq rats Appals r&v Supauovtluy, 

1 Diodor, xiv. 70. 

8 Diodor, xiv, 70. SiiWeOd/SoTO Si leal rjj to 5 Saipovlov ffvpifropQ. rb 
pvpiiSas els ratrb auvaBpawBrjvai, Kal rb tf)s Upas that vpbs tas viffavs 
ivepyirarav, &c. 
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causes of no ordinary severity. The vast numbers of the host 
were closely packed together ; it was now the beginning of 
autumn, the most unhealthy period of the year j moreover this 
summer had been preternaturally hot, and the low marshy ground 
near the Great Harbour, under the chill of morning contrasted 
with the burning sun of noon, was the constant source of 
fever and pestilence. These unseen and irresistible enemies 
fell with appalling force upon the troops of Imilkon ; especially 
upon the Libyans, or native Africans, who were found the most 
susceptible. The intense and varied bodily sufferings of this 
distemper—the rapidity with which it spread from man to man 
—and the countless victims which it speedily accumulated— 
appear to have equalled, if not surpassed, the worst days of the 
pestilence of Athens in 429 b.c. Care and attendance upon 
the sick, or even interment of the dead, became impracticable; 
so that the whole camp presented a scene of deplorable agony, 
aggravated by the horrors and stench of 150,000 unburied 
bodies. 1 The military strength of the Carthaginians was com¬ 
pletely prostrated by such a visitation. Far from being able to 
make progress in the siege, they were not even able to defend 
themselves aghinst moderate energy on the part of the Syra¬ 
cusans ; who (like the Peloponnesians during the great plague 
of Athens) were themselves untouched by the distemper. 3 

Such was the wretched spectacle of the Carthaginian army, 
clearly visible from the walls of Syracuse. To overthrow it by 
a vigorous attack, was an enterprise not difficult; indeed, so 
sure, in the opinion of Dionysius, that in organising his plan of 
operation, he made it the means of deliberately getting rid of 
some troops in the city who had become inconvenient to him. 
Concerting measures for a simultaneous assault upon the 
Carthaginian station both by sea and land, he entrusted eighty 
ships of war to Pharakidas and LeptinSs, with orders to move 
at daybreak; while he himself conducted a body of troops out 
of the city, during the darkness of night; issuing forth by 
Epipoke and Euryalus (as Gylippus had formerly done when 

1 Diodor. xiv, 7 I- 7 d. ntvrvtalSttea /mptdSas irreftay brdfovr Sih rbv 
Xoi nbv trttrvpevpfoovs, 

I give the figure as X find it, without pretending to trust it as anything 
more than an indication of a great number. 

8 Thucyd. ii. 54. 

When the Roman general Marcelius was besieging Syracuse in 2ISB.C., 
a terrific pestilence, generated by causes similar to mat of this year, broke 
out. All parties, Roman, Syracusans, and Carthaginians, suffered from it 
considerably j but the Carthaginians worst of all j they are said to have all 
perished (Livy, xxv. 26). 
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he surprised Plemmyrium*), and making a circuit, until he 
came, on the other side of the Anapus, to the temple of Kyanfi ; 
thus getting on the land-side or south-west of the Carthaginian 
position. He first despatched his horsemen, together with a 
regiment of 1000 mercenary foot-soldiers, to commence the 
attack. These latter troops had become peculiarly obnoxious 
to him, having several times engaged in revolt and disturbance. 
Accordingly, while he now ordered them up to the assault in 
conjunction with the horse, he at the same time gave secret 
directions to the horse, to desert their comrades and take 
flight. Both his orders were obeyed. The onset having been 
made jointly, in the heat of combat, the horsemen fled, leav¬ 
ing their comrades all to be cut to pieces by the Carthaginians. 8 
We have as yet heard nothing about difficulties arising to 
Dionysius from his mercenary troops, on whosoarms his dominion 
rested; and what we are here told is enough merely to raise 
curiosity without satisfying it These men are said to have been 
mutinous and disaffected j a fact, which explains, if it does not 
extenuate, the gross perfidy of deliberately inveigling them to 
destruction, while he still professed to keep them under his 
command. 

In the actual state of the Carthaginian army, Dionysius 
could afford to make them a present of this obnoxious division. 
His own attack, first upon the fort of Polichnc, next upon that 
near the naval station at Daskon, was conducted with spirit 
and success. While the defenders, thinned and enfeebled by 
the pestilence, were striving to repel him on the land-side, the 
Syracusan fleet came forth from its docks in excellent spirits 
and order to attack the ships at the station. These Cartha¬ 
ginian ships, though afloat and moored, were very imperfectly 
manned. Before the crews could get aboard to put them on 
their defence, the Syracusan triremes and quinqueremes, ably 
rowed and with their brazen beaks well directed, drove against 
them on the quarter or mid-ships, and broke through the line 
of their timbers. The crash of such impact was heard afar 
off, and the best ships were thus speedily disabled. 8 Following 
up their success, the Syracusans jumped aboard, overpowered 

1 Thucyd. vii. 22, 23. 

8 Diodor, xiv, 72. Ovtoi S’ tfirav 0/ purBoiftipoi r$ Aiovvtrlip irapb, vivras 
iWorpiiiroroi, «al irAeomfuis tnrotrrdirtts Kai rapaxbs voiovvres, Atdirep 
6 ukv Aioviaios to" r imtevaiv irapiiyyeAKSis, llrai/ l^iirraprcu r&v ttoAo- 

(Uw, itaX robs purBoipipaus dyKxraAmetv Sv iroitiffioToii/ t!i irpotr- 

oSroi fxev Hiravros trareitdirricrav. 

8 Diodor. xiv. 72. niorj 81 r&v i^ovardrav vs&v Bpavopivav, al pit <k 
t&p Ifi&Ste>v ivappTirrdftevai Kaitlfos dfaltriop iiroioOvro fdt/wP, &c. 
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the crews, or forced them to seek safety as they could in flight 
The distracted Carthaginians being thus pressed at the same 
time by sea and by lan d, the soldiers of Dionysius from the land- 
side forced their way through the entrenchment to the shore, 
where forty pentekonters were hauled up, while immediately 
near them were moored both merchantmen and triremes. 
The assailants set Are to the pentekonters ; upon which the 
flames, rapidly spreading under a strong wind, communicated 
presently to all the merchantmen and triremes adjacent. 
Unable to arrest this terrific conflagration, the crews were 
obliged to leap overboard; while the vessels, severed from their 
moorings by the burning of the cables, drifted against each 
other under the wind, until the naval station at Daskon became 
one scone of ruin. 1 

Such a volume of flame, though destroying the naval 
resources of the Carthaginians, must at the same time have 
driven off the assailing Syracusan ships of war, and probably 
also the assailants by land. But to those who contemplated it 
from the city of Syracuse, across the breadth of the Great 
Harbour, it presented a spectacle grand and stimulating in the 
highest degree; especially when the fire was seen towering 
aloft amidst the masts, yards, and sails of the merchantmen. 
The walls of the city were crowded with spectators, women, 
children, and aged men, testifying their exultation by loud shouts, 
and stretching their hands to heaven,—as on the memorable 
day, near twenty years before, when they gained their final 
victory in the same harbour, over the Athenian fleet. Many 
lads and elders, too much excited to remain stationary, rushed 
into such small craft as they could find, and rowed across the 
harbour to the scene of action, where they rendered much 
service by preserving part of the cargoes, and towing away 
some of the enemy’s vessels deserted but not yet on fire. The 
evening of this memorable day left Dionysius and the Syra¬ 
cusans victorious by land as well as by sea; encamped near 
the temple of Olympian Zeus which had so recently been 
occupied by Imilkon. 2 Though they had succeeded in forcing 
the defences of the latter both at FolichnS and at Daskon, and 
in inflicting upon him a destructive defeat, yet they would not 
aim at occupying his camp, in its infected and deplorable 
condition. 

On two former occasions during, the last few years, we have 
seen the Carthaginian armies decimated by. pestilence—near 
Agrigentum and near Gela—previous to this last and worst 
1 Diodor, xiv. 71. 2 Diodor. xiv. 74. 
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calamity. Imilkon, copying the weakness of Nikias rather than 
the resolute prudence of Demosthenes, had clung to his insalu¬ 
brious camp near the Great Harbour, long after all hope of 
reducing Syracuse had ceased, and while suffering and death to 
the most awful extent were daily accumulating around him. 
But the recent defeat satisfied even him that his position was 
no longer tenable. Retreat was indispensable; yet nowise 
impracticable—-with the brave men, Iberians and others, in his 
army, and with the Sikels of the interior on his side—had he 
possessed the good qualities as well as the defects of Nikias, 
or been capable of anything like that unconquerable energy 
which ennobled the closing days of the latter. Instead of 
taking the best measures available for a retiring march, Imilkon 
despatched a secret envoy to Dionysius, unknown to the 
Syracusans generally; tendering to him the sum of 300 talents 
which yet remained in the camp, on condition of the fleet and 
army being allowed to sail to Africa unmolested. Dionysius 
would not consent, nor would the Syracusans have confirmed 
any such consent, to let them all escape ; but he engaged to 
permit the departure of Imilkon himself with the native 
Carthaginians. The sum of 300 talents was accordingly sent 
across by night to Ortygia; and the fourth night ensuing was 
fixed for the departure of Imilkon and his Carthaginians, with¬ 
out opposition from Dionysius. During that night forty of 
their ships, filled with Carthaginians, put to sea and sailed in 
silence out of the harbour. Their stealthy flight, however, 
did not altogether escape the notice of the Corinthian seamen 
in Syracuse; who not only apprised Dionysius, but also manned 
some of their own ships and started in pursuit They overtook 
and destroyed one or two of the slowest sailers; but all the 
rest, with Imilkon himself, accomplished their flight to Carthage. 1 

Dionysius—while he affected to obey the warning of the 
Corinthians, with movements intentionally tardy and unavail¬ 
ing—applied himself with earnest activity to act against the 
forsaken army remaining. During the same night he led out 
his troops from the city to the vicinity of their camp. The 
flight of Imilkon, speedily promulgated, had filled the whole 
army with astonishment and consternation. No command— 
no common cause—no bond of union—now remained among 
this miscellaneous host, already prostrated by previous misfor¬ 
tune. The Sikels in the army, being near to their own 
territory and knowing the roads, retired at once, before day¬ 
break, and reached their homes. Scarcely had they passed, 

1 Diodor, xiv. 75, 
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when the Syracusan soldiers occupied the roads, and barred 
the like escape to others. Amidst the general dispersion of 
the abandoned soldiers, some perished in vain attempts to 
force the passes, others threw down their arms and solicited 
mercy. The Iberians alone, maintaining their arms and order 
with unshaken resolution, sent to Dionysius propositions to 
transfer to him their service; which he thought proper to 
accept, enrolling them among his mercenaries. All the remain¬ 
ing host, principally Libyans, being stripped and plundered by 
his soldiers, became his captives, and were probably sold as 
slaves. 1 

The heroic efforts of Nikias, to open for his army a retreat 
in the face of desperate obstacles, had ended in a speedy death 
as prisoner at Syracuse—yet without anything worse than the 
usual fate of prisoners of war. But the base treason of Imilkon, 
though ho ensured a safe retreat home by betraying the larger 
portion of his army, earned for him only a short prolongation 
of life amidst the extreme of ignominy and remorse. When he 
landed at Carthage with the fraction of his army preserved, the 
city was in the deepest distress. Countless family losses, 
inflicted by the pestilence, added a keener sting to the 
unexampled public loss and humiliation now fully made 
known. Universal mourning prevailed; all public and private 
business was suspended, all the temples were shut, while the 
authorities and the citizens met Imilkon in sad procession on 
the shore. The defeated commander strove to disarm their 
wrath, by every demonstration of a broken and prostrate spirit. 
Clothed in the sordid garment of a slave, he acknowledged 
himself as the cause of all the ruin, by his impiety towards the 
gods; for it was they, and not the Syracusans, who had been 
his real enemies and conquerors. He visited all the temples, 
with words of atonement and supplication—replied to all the 
inquiries about relatives who had perished under the distemper 
—and then retiring, blocked up the doors of his house, where 
he starved himself to death. 2 

Yet the season of misfortune to Carthage was not closed by 
his decease. Her dominion over her Libyan subjects was 
•always, har sh and unpopular, rendering them disposed to rise 
against her at any moment of calamity. Her recent disaster in 
Sicily would have been in itself perhaps sufficient to stimulate 
them into insurrection; but its effect was aggravated by their 
resentment for the deliberate betrayal of their troops serving - 
under I milk on, not one of whom lived to come back. All the 
1 Diodor. xiv. 7s. 8 Diodor. xiv. 76 ; Justin, xuc. 3. 
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various Libyan subject-towns had on this matter one common 
feeling of indignation ; all came together in congress, agreed to 
unite their forces, and formed an army which is said to have 
reached 120,000 men. They established their head-quarters 
at Tunes (Tunis), a town within short distance of Carthage 
itself, and were for a certain time so much stronger in the field, 
that the Carthaginians were obliged to remain within their 
walls. For a moment it seemed as if the star of this great 
commercial city was about to set for ever. The Carthaginians 
themselves were in the depth of despondency, believing them¬ 
selves to be under the wrath of the goddesses D6m6t6r and 
her daughter Persephonfi; who, not content with the terrible 
revenge already taken in Sicily, for the sacrilege committed by 
Imilkon, were still pursuing them into Africa. Under the 
extreme religious terror which beset the city, every means were 
tried to appease the offended goddesses. Had it been supposed 
that the Carthaginian gods had been insulted, expiation would 
have been offered by the sacrifice of human victims—and 
those too the moat precious, such as beautiful captives, or 
children of conspicuous citizens. But on this occasion, the 
insult had been offered to Grecian gods, and atonement was 
to be made according to the milder ceremonies of Greece. 
The Carthaginians had never yet instituted in their city any 
worship of Dfimfitfir or Persephonfi; they now established 
temples in honour of these goddesses, appointed several of 
their most eminent citizens to be priests, and consulted the 
Greeks resident among them, as to the form of worship most 
suitable to be offered. After having done this, and cleared 
their own consciences, they devoted themselves to the prepara¬ 
tion of ships and men for the purpose of carrying on the war. 
It was soon found that Dfimfitfir and Persephonfi were not 
implacable, and that the fortune of Carthage was returning. 
The insurgents, though at first irresistible, presently fell into 
discord among themselves about the command. Having no 
fleet, they became straitened for want of provisions, while 
Carthage was well supplied by sea from Sardinia. From these 
and similar causes, their numerous host gradually melted away, 
and rescued the Carthaginians from alarm at the point where 
they were always weakest. The relations of command and 
submission, between Carthage and her Libyan subjects, were 
established as they had previously stood, leaving her to recover 
slowly from her disastrous reverses. 1 

But though the power of Carthage in Africa was thus restored, 
1 Diodor. xiv. 77. 
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in Sicily it was reduced to the lowest ebb. It was long before 
she could again make head with effect against Dionysius, who 
was left at liberty to push his conquests in another direction, 
against the Italiot Greeks. The remaining operations of his 
reign—successful against the Italiots, unsuccessful against 
Carthage—will come to be recounted in my next succeeding 
chapter. 
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